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THE  WEAKER  VESSEL. 


By  D.  CHEISTIE  MUERAY, 
Author  of  "Joseph's  Coat,"   "Rainbow  Gold,"  "Aunt  Rachel,"  etc. 


CHAPTER   I. 

GEOEGE  DOLMER  DELAMERE,  Esq., 
being  advertised  to  lecture  in  the 
Athenaeum  Hall,  Bondage  Road,  Hounds- 
ditch,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Moral  Tone 
Association,  I  paid  my  threepence,  secured 
thereby  a  right  of  entry  to  the  reserved  seats 
and  went  in  to  listen.  I  was  at  this  time  an 
idle  man  (not  I  think  from  any  fault  of 
mine),  and  anxious  to  find  some  business 
which  should  bring  in  butter  for  that  neces- 
sary daily  loaf  which  was  already  provided 
for  me  by  a  kindly  fortune.  In  the  hope 
that  I  might  one  day  find  a  literary  use  for 
the  knowledge  I  was  picking  up  by  bits  and 
scraps,  I  had  devoted  myself  for  some  months 
to  the  study  of  life  and  manners  in  various 
corners  of  London,  and  was  in  the  habit 
of  making  enthusiastic  and  copious  notes. 
George  Dolmer  Delamere,  Esq.,  was  known 
to  me  as  to  almost  everybody  by  name,  and 
the  doings  of  the  Moral  Tone  Association 
had  been  trumpeted  in  the  newspapers  of 
late. 

I  sat  do^vn  and  waited  in  a  waste  little 
room  and  had  ample  time  to  look  about  me. 
There  were  thirty  or  forty  people  already 
present,  and  at  intervals  of  a  minute  or  so, 
a  new  comer  would  appear,  smoothing  his 
hair  furtively,  and  creaking  to  a  seat  on  tip- 
toe as  though  he  were  afraid  of  awaking  the 
echoes.  People  coughed  apologetically  and 
shuffled  their  feet,  and  sat  apart  from  one 
another.  The  place  and  everybody  in  it  had 
an  air  of  penance,  and  so  far  as  one  might 
judge  from  appearances  the  Gospel  of  the 
Moral  Tone  Avas  not  gay  or  popular      The 
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audience  was  made  up  mainly  of 

men,  most  of  whom  looked 

earnest.     They  were  ill  at  ease  because  they 

were   not   used  to  society,    and  they  were 

evidently  anxious  to  observe  and  evidently 

anxious  to  be  unobserved. 

When  we  had  sat  in  a  shuffling  and  uneasy 
silence  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  a  dapper 
man  opened  a  door  at  the  back  of  the  room 
and  looked  in.  The  scattered  assembly  ap- 
plauded, and  the  dapper  man  disappeared; 
but  a  few  minutes  later  returned  at  the  head 
of  a  string  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  who,  in 
accompaniment  to  a  dropping  fire  of  hand- 
clapping,  advanced  to  a  low  platform  and 
took  their  seats  upon  it.  The  leader  took 
his  place  at  a  red-clad  table  in  the  centre, 
and  at  his  right  sat  a  gentleman  whose  very 
aspect  was  a  lesson  in  tone.  He  was  tall  and 
slender  and  stately,  and  he  condescended 
from  his  crown  to  his  heels  in  every  attitude 
and  movement.  His  face  was  refined  and 
capable,  and  he  smiled  in  a  complex  way, 
which  expressed  curiosity,  and  affable  pity, 
and  a  profound  allowance  all  at  once.  He 
had  a  tall,  bald  forehead ;  silky  white  hair, 
rather  unusually  long ;  long,  narrow  hands  of 
extraordinary  whiteness  and  delicacy ;  and  a 
mouth  which,  in  the  intervals  of  his  smile, 
looked  a  trifle  peevish  and  disappointed.  He 
was  in  evening  dress  and  would  have  looked 
remarkable  and  distinguished  anywhere. 
Here  he  was  as  remarkable  as  a  stag  in  a 
herd  of  cart-horses.  I  supposed  this  gentle- 
man to  be  George  Dolmer  Delamere,  Esq., 
and  the  dapper  man  in  the  chair  confirmed 
my  supposition  by  his  introductory  speech. 

Mr.  Delamere,  he  told  us,  was  a  gentleman 
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who  had  always  taken  fie  deepest  interest 
in  art.  He  was  known  in  the  highest  artistic 
circles,  as  eveiybody  knew ;  and  his  delicate 
taste  and  profound  knowledge  had  secured 
for  him  a  position  unique  in  the  artistic 
world.  He  was  warmly  interested  also  in  the 
condition  of  the  people,  and  the  Moral  Tone 
Association  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  enlist 
his  invaluable  sympathy  and  support.  The 
dapper  man  would  no  longer  detain  us  from 
the  intellectual  treat  in  store.  Mr.  Dolmer 
Delamere  would  deliver  to  us  an  address  on 
the  Line  of  Beauty. 

Mr.  Delamere  arose  and  began  to  talk 
without  preface  in  a  gentle  and  persuasive 
voice,  which  carried  conviction  of  high 
breeding  in  every  tone  of  it.  A  great  black 
board  on  a  wheeled  stand  was  placed  upon 
the  platform,  with  a  clean  napkin  hanging 
over  it,  and  a  number  of  pieces  of  white 
chalk  scattered  on  a  rest  below  it.  Whilst 
he  talked  he  took  down  the  napkin  and 
polished  the  black  board,  as  only  an  accom- 
plished critic  and  a  gentleman  could  polish  a 
black  board.  By  way  of  preliminary,  he  told 
us  in  his  soft  persuasive  voice  that  the  only 
fashion  of  manfully  facing  the  future  was  to 
convince  ourselves  that  the  past  was  dead. 
The  creeds  in  which  the  human  race  had 
been  cradled  were  dead  and  done  with.  The 
religious  go-carts  in  which  humanity  had 
toddled  for  centuries  Avere  broken,  and  there 
was  not  the  faintest  little  hope  of  mending 
them.  That  hope  of  a  hereafter,  with  which 
benevolent  cheats  or  misguided  enthusiasts 
had  beguiled  the  poor  and  suffering,  was 
finally  extinguished.  There  was  but  one 
life  to  live,  and  it  must  be  made  the  best  of. 
To  make  the  best  of  it,  it  was  necessary  to 
redeem  it  from  ugliness.  Ugliness,  whether 
material  or  moral,  was  a  crime  which  created 
its  own  punishment — a  crime  infectious  as 
measles.  Everybody  suffered  from  it,  and 
almost  everybody  actively  propagated  it.  He 
proposed  to  offer  a  slight — a  very  slight — 
reactionary  dose  that  evening.  He  would  do 
his  humble  best  to  show  us  what  beauty  was 
and  what  it  was  not.  When  everything 
was  beautiful  and  everybody  had  caught  the 
prevailing  sentiment  of  things,  everybody 
would  be  good  and  everybody  would  be 
happy,  because  beauty  and  goodness  and 
happiness  were  interchangeable  terms.  He 
put  all  this  lightly,  gracefully,  in  well-chosen, 
striking,  and  clear  words,  so  that  nobody 
could  fail  to  understand  him ;  and  then,  with 
a  rare  purity  of  line  and  certainty  of  liand, 
he  began  to  draw  upon  the  black  board.  He 
showed   us   architectural   lines   which  were 


ugly  and  architectural  lines  which  were  beau- 
tiful ;  and  he  drew  for  us  curves  of  all  kinds, 
talking  without  pause  the  while,  and  interest- 
ing everybody  present.  Then  in  awhile  he 
mounted  to  the  human  face,  and  drew  a 
plain  but  not  unprepossessing  countenance  in 
three-quarters.  He  pointed  out  to  us  how 
plain  it  was,  and  by  the  side  of  it  drew 
another  face,  unmistakably  the  same,  and  yet 
pleasanter  to  look  upon.  Talking  on  and 
working  with  great  delicacy  and  assurance 
of  touch,  he  drew  a  third  face  still  unmis- 
takably the  same,  but  charming ;  and  finally, 
after  a  fourth  step  towards  perfection,  he 
sketched  for  us  a  face  which  was  simply  and 
purely  beautiful.  As  he  stood  aside  from 
each  drawing  in  turn  as  it  was  completed, 
the  little  audience  broke  into  warm  applause; 
and  when  the  last  face  was  finished,  the 
stamping  of  enthusiastic  feet  raised  a  dust  of 
faded  odour  from  the  floor,  and  made  the 
place  feel  as  if  it  had  awakened  after  being 
neglected  for  a  century.  Then  when  the 
applause  had  subsided,  he  told  us  how  the 
faults  in  the  first  face,  which  made  it  plain, 
were  due  to  certain  inadequacies  of  character, 
and  traced  for  us  mental  and  moral  progress 
in  the  lines  which  led  up  to  beauty. 

Finally  everybody  was  interested,  and 
most  were  charmed  and  persuaded.  If  Mr. 
Dolmer  Delamere  condescended  to  us — and 
he  did — it  seemed  so  natural,  and  the  conde- 
scension was  so  delicately  and  kindly  ex- 
pressed, that  not  a  soul  could  dream  of  taking 
umbrage  at  it.  How  could  he  but  conde- 
scend, moving  on  so  high  a  plane  of  thought, 
being  so  refined,  and  sensitive,  and  good, 
and  so  filled  Avith  that  piety  of  cultured  na- 
ture, of  which  he  spoke  so  often  1  His  aivli- 
ence  was  rough  and  poor,  and  he  was  a 
product  of  ages  of  exquisitely  refined  think- 
ing and  living. 

The  dapper  man  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks, 
which  was  most  eagerly  carried,  and  he  pro- 
mised Mr.  Delamere,  that  if  he  should 
again  honour  them  by  his  presence,  an  audi- 
ence more  fittinar  in  number  and  enthusiasm 
would  certainly  welcome  his  appearance.  Mr. 
Delamere  responded,  the  ladies  and  gentle- 
men withdrew,  and  the  audience  crowded 
round  the  platform  to  discuss  and  admire  the 
five  faces  on  the  black  board,  until  somebody 
turned  out  the  lights  and  we  were  left  to  find 
our  way  out  in  the  dark. 

The  gas  went  out  so  suddenly,  and  I  had 
been  looking  so  intently  at  the  five  beauti- 
fully-drawn outlines,  that  for  an  instant  every- 
thing was  left  distinctly  on  the  retina  or  on 
the  mind.     On  the  mind,  I  think,  for  I  am 
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conscious  now,  and  seem  to  have  been  con- 
scious then,  of  the  pale  ring  of  faces,  and  the 
tint  of  the  walls,  and  the  shape  of  the  win- 
dows, and  the  colours  of  the  shadows  that 
lurked  in  corners,  and  half-a-dozen  other 
little  details  of  which  the  eye  could  not  at 
any  given  moment  have  taken  complete  cogni- 
sance. The  faces  quite  lived  with  me,  and 
I  went  out  into  the  streets  in  company  with 
them. 

I  do  not  know  if  it  may  not  seem  a  bold 
thing  to  say — perhaps  it  may  seem  a  boast- 
fully foolish  thing,  though  it  is  no  more  than 
simple  fact — but  I  never,  in  the  whole  course 
of  a  wandering  and  eventful  life,  have  cast  a 
conscious  look  upon  a  face,  if  it  were  only  in 
passing  along  Regent  Street  or  in  struggling 
to  a  carriage  from  a  railway  platform,  but  I 
could  recall  it  clearly  and  identify  it,  and  if 
I  were  artist  enough  could  paint  it.  A  pic- 
ture impresses  itself  less  vividly  and  pro- 
foundly, and  I  have  but  dim  remembrances 
of  many  portraits  which  I  have  scrutinised 
with  care.  The  five  sketches  were  but  newly 
imprinted  on  the  mind,  however,  and  I  car- 
ried them  away  with  unblurred  eyes.  I 
compared  the  fourth  and  fifth,  and  somehow, 
though  it  was  likely  enough  that  a  finer 
moral  and  intellectual  excellence  was  ex- 
pressed in  the  last,  somehow,  in  my  unre- 
generate  way,  I  liked  the  fourth  the  better, 
and  thought  it  a  more  human  and  lovable 
type. 

I  sauntered  on,  without  taking  much  no- 
tice of  the  people  whom  I  passed  or  who 
breasted  the  bitter  wind  which  blew  behind 
me,  until  a  something  out  of  consonance  with 
the  street  recalled  me  to  myself.  A  pair  of 
well-appointed  carriages  had  halted  at  the 
edge  of  the  horseroad,  and  Mr.  Delamere, 
whose  figure  was  easily  recognisable,  was 
shaking  hands  with  a  lady  who  leaned  from 
one  of  them. 

"  Pray,  let  me  drive  you  there,"  said  the 
lady  :  "  it  is  so  little  out  of  our  way." 

"No,"  said  Mr.  Delamere.  "I  am  obliged 
to  you ;  but  I  will  walk  until  I  find  a  han- 
som." 

I  sauntered  on,  thinking.  I  heard  the 
lady  say,  "  Good  night,  then,"  and  Mr.  Dela- 
mere said  to  t.xC  coachman,  "  Home."  The 
carriages  moved  past  me,  and  a  minute  or 
two  later  Mr.  Delamere  went  by,  weaving  a 
scarf  about  his  throat  as  he  walked.  He 
turned  in  passing  and  regarded  me,  and  then 
went  on  with  a  slight  shiver  at  the  bitter 
wind,  and,  going  at  a  swift  and  resolute  pace, 
turned  a  comer  and  went  out  of  sight.  My 
way  led  me  after  him,  and  I  followed.  "WTien 


I  reached  the  corner  he  had  already  cleared 
the  short  street  upon  which  I  entered.  Not 
a  figure  broke  the  monotony  of  its  lines  from 
end  to  end,  and  the  neighbourhood  was  more 
desolate  than  a  desert.  The  noise  of  the 
wind  was  dulled  here,  and  I  could  still  hear 
the  quick  and  nervous  beat  of  the  lecturer's 
heels  as  he  trod  the  pavement  beyond  the 
next  turning.  Suddenly  the  step  paused, 
and  there  was  a  cry.  I  ran  forward — I  had 
not  more  than  twenty  j'ards  to  run  before  I 
reached  the  corner— and  there  was  the 
apostle  of  sweetness  in  the  hands  of  three 
who  were  not  as  yet  his  disciples.  He  was 
struggling  with  them  ;  liis  light  overcoat  was 
torn  open,  and  I  saw  the  gleam  of  his  white 
shirt-front  in  the  light  of  a  street  lamp.  As 
I  came  in  sight  of  the  swaying  quartette  I 
saw  a  blow  struck.  ]\Ir.  Dolmer  Delamere 
fell  full  length  on  the  pavement,  and  at  the 
sound  of  my  approaching  footsteps  the  three 
scoundrels  made  off  at  a  run.  I  shouted, 
"  Stop  thief  "  as  I  ran,  and  saw  the  fellows 
scatter  and  take  different  ways. 

Mr.  Delamere  was  but  little  hurt.  His 
hat  was  crushed,  his  right  elbow  was  numbed 
— I  had  a  fear  at  first  that  his  arm  was  broken 
— and  his  coat  was  torn  in  two  or  three 
places.  His  watch  dangled  from  its  chain, 
and  the  buttons  were  torn  from  his  waist- 
coat, but  he  had  lost  nothing  ;  and  when  I 
had  helped  him  to  his  feet  we  ran  at  his 
urging  to  the  end  of  the  street  shouting, 
"  Stop  thief,"  until  it  became  evident  that 
his  assailants  had  escaped.  No  policeman 
made  an  appearance,  and,  so  far  as  I  saw, 
no  one  appeared  at  door  or  window  to  mani- 
fest any  interest  in  the  affair.  We  settled 
down  almost  directly,  and  I  ventured  to  ob- 
serve— being  young  and  nervous,  and  feeling 
it  necessary  to  say  something — that  all  the 
world  was  not  quite  converted  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Moral  Tone  Association. 

"  No,"  he  said ;  "  you  arrived  by  a  happy 
accident  for  me.  Those  fellows  were  readj^ 
for  any  extremity  of  violence."  He  looked 
down,  at  me  from  his  superior  height,  and 
by-and-bj^  added,  "I  have  seen  you  before 
this  evening  1 " 

"Yes,"  I  answered.  "I  was  present  at 
your  lecture." 

"  You  reside  in  this  neighbourhood  ? "  he 
asked  me,  with  that  courteous  condescension 
which  had  marked  him  all  the  evening. 

"  Some  miles  away,"  I  said.  I  went  on  to 
express  some  surprise  and  admiration  for  his 
coolness.  Most  men  would  have  become  a 
little  flustered  and  excited. 

"  I  have  lived  long  enough  to  learn  one 
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important  lesson,"  he  responded.  "  No^y  is 
a  man's  only  time.  When  a  thing  is  done,  I 
have  done  with  it." 

I  was  much  the  more  flustered  of  the  two 
— indeed,  he  did  not  seem  disturhed  at  all. 
He  chafed  the  numbed  elbow,  and,  catching 
me  in  the  act  of  looking  at  him,  he  said  with 
a  smile — 

"  That  is  a  part  of  now,  and  will  be  for  a 
day  or  two,  I  fancy.  You  go  about  among 
these  people  1  Yes  1  You  are  not  a  clergy- 
man 1  I  thought  not.  A  doctor  ?  No  ?  A 
student  of  human  nature  1 " 

I  blushed  and  pleaded  guilty  stammer- 
ingly.  They  were  interesting — the  people 
down  here.  I  am  afraid  I  caught  something 
of  his  own  tone,  and,  being  very  young  and 
an  absurd  prig  and  coxcomb  in  a  hundred 
Avays  (though,  as  I  believe,  a  fairly  honest  and 
lovable  lad  at  bottom),  I  was  pleased  to  find 
that  he  did  not  confound  me  with  the  rest  of 
his  hearers,  and  wanted  him  to  understand 
that  I  was  an  intellectual  young  person. 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  still  chafing  the  numbed 
elbow,  "they  make  themselves  interesting." 
Then  a  moment  later,  "  What  sort  of  a  sample 
had  I  there  to-night  ?  Were  they  excep- 
tional 1 " 

"  Certainly  not  representative,'  I  told  him. 
Exceptionally  intelligent,  curious,  and  anxious 
to  learn,  I  fancied.  For  the  most  part  the 
people  of  that  quarter  seemed  apathetic, 
stolid,  not  anxious  to  go  beyond  themselves 
and  their  aff'airs  of  everyday.  He  was  so 
easy,  stately,  and  condescending  that  I  was 
rather  in  awe  of  him,  and  expressed  myself 
somewhat  hesitatingly. 

"  You  must  be  good  enough  to  let  me 
know  to  whom  I  am  indebted,"  he  said,  when 
I  had  done  speaking.  He  drew  a  card-case 
from  his  pocket,  and  we  exchanged  cards. 
He  paused  beneath  a  lamp  and  read  my  name 
and  address  aloud.  "John  Denham,  10, 
Warwick  Court,  Gray's  Inn."  A  four-wheeled 
cab  rumbled  into  the  street;  he  hailed  it, 
and  it  proved  to  be  empty.  "  You  must  let 
me  set  you  down,  Mr.  Denham,  if  you  are 
going  homewards  now." 

I  accepted  his  invitation,  and  as  we  rode 
he  persuaded  me  to  talk.  The  rattling  noise 
of  the  vehicle  made  conversation  difficult, 
and  I  had  to  shout  at  him,  so  that  I  felt  im- 
pudent and  noisy.  When  the  driver  pulled 
up  at  the  entrance  to  Warwick  Court  Mr. 
Delamcre  shook  me  by  the  hand,  expressed 
a  desire  to  see  more  of  me,  promised  to  write 
in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two,  and  then  drove 
away. 

In  a  day  or  two  an  invitation  to  dinner 


awaited  me.  Mr.  Delamere  expressed  a  hope 
that  I  might  not  be  engaged  for  the  specified 
day,  and  asked  me,  if  I  should  be  so,  to  ap- 
point another  date  and  give  him  a  week's 
notice.  I  wrote  at  once  to  accept  the  invi- 
tation. I  looked  forward  to  the  evening  with 
a  fluttered  expectancy,  and  was  rejoiced  to 
think  that  I  was  about  to  set  foot  in  literary 
and  artistic  London. 

CHAPTER   II. 

I  THINK  my  chambers  were  amongst  the 
tiniest  in  town.  If  there  are  less  spacious 
apartments  they  are  inhabited  by  people 
smaller  of  stature  than  the  average  Briton,  or 
not  inhabited  at  all.  The  bedroom  was 
about  the  size  of  a  Saratoga  trunk,  and  the 
sitting-room  was  only  a  trifle  larger.  I  was 
very  happy  there  and  very  full  of  dreams 
and  ambition,  and  I  spent  my  days  in  pur- 
suits more  or  less  literary.  I  was  not  quite 
certain  in  what  direction  I  was  to  blossom, 
but  I  had  a  modest  certainty  that  I  should 
floAver  out  in  one  Avay  or  another,  and  become 
rich  and  famous — a  delusion  which  I  have 
found  to  be  common  amongst  bookish  young 
men  of  three  or  four-and-twenty.  I  had 
written  a  three-act  comedy,  which  no  mana- 
ger would  so  much  as  look  at,  and  a  five-canto 
poem,  which  no  publisher  would  venture  to 
introduce  to  an  uninterested  world ;  and  in 
the  course  of  a  score  or  so  of  chapters  I  had 
got  the  characters  of  an  intended  novel  into 
so  unearthly  a  muddle  of  cross-purposes  that 
I  had  thrown  aside  the  whole  thing  in  disgust, 
and  for  the  time  abandoned  it.  None  of  these 
things  destroyed  or  abated  the  modest  confi- 
dence already  mentioned. 

I  Avas  sitting  in  my  own  room  an  hour  or 
two  after  the  despatch  of  my  ansAver  to  Mr. 
Delamere's  invitation  to  dinner  Avhen  I  heard 
a  noise  of  hammering  overhead,  and  after 
responding  to  it  by  a  vigorous  employment 
of  the  poker  on  the  brickwork  of  my  fire- 
place, I  threAv  open  my  outer  door  and 
awaited  the  arrival  of  the  personage  whose 
presence  had  been  signalled.  Above  me 
dAvelt  a  young  man  of  seven-and-twenty — 
four  years  my  senior — Walter  Pole  by  name. 
He  had  no  occupation,  and  seemed  in  want 
of  none ;  but  he  had  a  prodigious  circle  of 
acquaintances.  He  read  a  great  deal,  though 
hoAv  he  found  time  to  do  it  was  something 
of  a  Avonder,  and  he  lounged  through  time 
Avith  a  solemn  insouciance  which  some  people 
found  irritating  and  others  charming.  He 
Avas  a  good  deal  of  an  athlete  and  chose  to 
disguise  his  activity  by  a  pretence  of  idleness, 
propping  himself  up  lazily  against  walls  and 
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doors  with  his  head  rolhng  idly,  as  if  in  quest  i 
of  a  restful   corner,  and   his   hands  in   his 
pockets.     He  and  I  were  great  chums,  but  ' 
he  feigned  to  he  too  idle  to  Avalk  down-stairs  j 
to  knock  at  my  door  like  an  ordinary  Chris- 
tian, and  always  demanded  an  answer  to  that 
noisy  signal  of  his  before  he  would  take  the  i 
trouble  to  descend. 

On  this  occasion  there  was  a  pause  between  j 
the  signal  and  the  sound  of  his  steps  upon 
the  stair,  and  so  leaving  the  door  open,  I 
resumed  my  book  and  went  on  reading.  In 
those  happy  days — it  was  the  spring  of  the 
year  1865 — Charles  Dickens  was  alive  and 
at  work,  and  the  whole  English-reading 
world  was  engaged  with  Mr.  Silas  Wegg  and 
Mr.  Nicodemus  Boffin.  I  am  aware  now — 
on  the  authoi'ity  of  an  American  gentleman 
who  ought  to  know — that  since  the  great 
master's  death  fiction  has  grown  to  be  a  finer 
art  than  it  was  in  his  day,  but  somehow — 
whether  with  advancing  years  one's  faculty 
for  enjoyment  grows  duller,  or  whether  the 
gilt  has  been  rubbed  off  the  fictional  ginger- 
bread by  the  defacing  hand  of  Time,  as  it 
has  been  rubbed  off  gingerbread  of  so  many 
other  kinds — there  comes  nobody  who  de- 
lights me  in  his  way.  I  would  fain  have  the 
finer  sorts  of  art  which  have  grown  up  in  the 
last  score  of  years,  abolished,  and  the  dead 
master  back  again ;  or — and  the  second  wish 
seems  likelier  of  fulfilment — would  fain  see 
some  new  man  rising  who  would  make  me 
laugh  and  cry  as  he  did,  and  as  he  still  does 
whenever  I  look  into  his  noble  and  delight- 
ful pages. 

A  new  book  from  Dickens.  Let  elderl}^ 
and  middle-aged  people  remember  what  it 
meant,  and  let  me  enjoy  myself  for  a  minute 
as  I  recall  that  afternoon. 

I  forgot  the  signal  and  the  open  door,  and 
I  read  on  until  the  last  page  of  the  number 
was  finished.  Then  I  became  aware  that 
the  fire  was  out,  that  the  door  was  still  open, 
that  the  dusk  of  the  spring  evening  was 
falling  fast,  and  that  I  was  stiff  and  cold. 
I  rang  the  bell  to  have  the  fire  remade,  and 
then  walked  up-stairs  to  the  first  landing. 
The  door  was  closed,  but  my  chum  answered 
to  my  knock,  returning  to  his  pocket  as 
I  entered  the  hand  he  had  used  to  open  it, 
and  beckoning  me  indoors  by  a  backward 
movement  of  his  head. 

"I  was  coming  down,"  he  said,  "but  I 
had  a  call  just  as  I  knocked  to  you.  Do  you 
fellows  know  each  other  ? "  We  did  not,  and 
he  introduced  us  to  each  other.  "  Jones. 
Denham." 

Jones  presented  rather  a  striking  figure. 


He  was  taller  than  common — six  feet  two 
I  should  say — he  differed  very  much  from 
what  one's  ideal  Jones  should  look  like ;  he 
was  magnificently  moustached  and  bearded ; 
he  had  jet-black  Italian-looking  eyes  and  an 
olive-coloured  skin.  His  features  were  re- 
markably delicate  and  refined,  and  his  long 
wavy  hair  was  parted  in  the  middle. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said  in  a  soft 
voice  which  had  a  faint  suspicion  of  an  un- 
English  accent,  "  but  did  I  see  your  name 
upon  the  door-post  as  I  came  up-stairs  1 " 

"  I  live  in  the  rooms  below  these,"  I 
answered. 

"  Was  it  you  who  saved  Delamere's  life 
the  other  night  1 "  he  asked, 

"  Saved  his  life  r' 

"  He  certainly  said  so." 

"  I  saved  his  watch,"  I  said.  "  I  was 
lucky  enough  to  hear  him  call  out,  and  when 
I  turned  the  corner  the  men  who  had  at- 
tacked him  ran  away.  I  don't  think  his  life 
was  in  any  danger." 

"  Well,"  said  the  Italian -looking  Jones, 
smoothing  his  glossy  beard  with  a  hand  of 
beautiful  whiteness  and  delicacy,  "  he  quite 
thinks  he  would  have  been  killed  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  happy  accident  of  your 
arrival ;  and  he  is,  I  assure  you,  boiling  over 
with  gratitude." 

Remembering  Mr.  Delamere's  unusual 
coolness  I  was  a  little  astonished  at  this,  but 
I  said  nothing. 

"  The  Delameres  are  great  friends  of 
mine,"  continued  Jones.  "  Delamere  is  a 
remarkable  man.  He  has  never  done  half 
as  much  as  he  should  have  done,  of  course ; 
but  he  stands  aloof  from  modern  art  a  good 
deal,  and  lives  with  the  ideals  of  the  past." 

With  this  a  certain  undefined  uneasiness 
took  possession  of  him,  and  in  a  little  while 
began  to  develop  oddly.  He  rose  and  poked 
the  fire.  He  fidgeted  with  the  gas,  raising 
and  lowering  the  flame  of  the  burners.  He 
strayed  to  the  book-shelves,  and  there  took 
down  and  opened  a  score  of  volumes,  return- 
ing each  after  an  apparently  unseeing  glance 
at  one  of  its  pages.  Pole,  with  one  leg 
thrown  across  the  other,  followed  these 
movements  with  a  glance  of  some  meaning, 
and  once  or  twice  the  merest  glimpse  of  a 
smile  flickered  across  his  face. 

"What's  the  matter,  Jones?"  he  asked 
after  a  while,  when  the  other's  signs  of  un- 
easiness had  become  so  marked  as  to  seem  to 
call  for  some  recognition. 

Jones  seemed  to  make  up  his  mind,  and 
then  seemed  to  recoil  from  his  determination, 
and  then  seemed  to  make  up  his  mind  again. 
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"  Do  you  sketch  at  all,  Pole  1  Do  you 
paint  ? "  he  asked.  "  Have  you  any  sketching 
tools  about  ?     Anything  will  do." 

"No,"  said  Pole,  "I'm  sorry  to  say  I  do 
nothing  in  that  hne.  What  is  it  that's  a- 
hurting  you,  my  boy  1    The  divine  afflatus  1 " 

"  I've  an  idea,"  said  Jones,  wincing  as  if  it 
hurt  him  to  have  this  not  too-pointed  bit  of 
fun  poked  at  him.  "  I  want  to  get  it  down 
before  it  goes.  Anything  will  do.  A  bit  of 
brown  paper  and  a  fragment  of  charcoal. 
Anything." 

"There's  your  brown  paper,"  returned 
Pole,  opening  a  drawer  and  setting  a  sheet 
of  paper  on  the  table.  "  And  there's  youi- 
material  for  charcoal."  He  drew  a  packet  of 
firewood  from  a  locker,  and  cutting  the  string 
which  surrounded  it,  thrust  one  of  the  pieces 
between  the  bars  of  the  fire-place  and  left  it 
there. 

Jones  pounced  upon  the  paper,  smoothed 
it  Math  both  hands  upon  the  table,  and  then 
thrust  a  second  stick  between  the  bars. 

"  Don't  let  that  burn  too  far,"  he  said ;  and 
drawing  out  the  first,  retiu'ned  to  the  table, 
and  with  the  burning  bit  of  wood  began  to 
work  all  manner  of  preparatory  eager  signs 
with  it,  as  though  he  were  hungering  to 
realise  his  idea. 

Now  at  this  time  it  was  meat  and  drink  to 
me  to  see  an  artist  at  work ;  and  I  arose  to 
watch  the  Italian-looking  Jones  with  an  ex-  i 
cited  interest  of  a  sort  which  hardly  any 
other  spectacle  in  the  world  would  have 
awakened  in  me.  There  was  a  glamour 
about  an  artist,  even  if  he  were  a  duffer, 
which  no  other  earthly  creature  had  about 
him.  Jones,  with  that  clumsily-shaped  bit 
of  charcoal,  before  the  red  sparks  had  fairly 
died  out  of  it,  began  to  draw  with  a  feverish 
hurry  and  rapidity.  Pole  got  ready  one  bit 
of  charcoal  for  him  whilst  he  used  another ; 
and  in  something  under  five  minutes,  as  I 
should  guess,  a  very  beautiful  and  noble  face 
was  expressed  upon  the  brown  paper,  and 
the  artist  threw  himself  into  a  chair  and  lit  a 
cigarette.  His  eagerness  to  get  the  sketch 
made  had  seemed  a  little  exaggerated,  and  now 
his  indifference  and  laxness  seemed  a  little 
overdone.  I  was  young,  and,  as  does  not 
liappen  with  every  young  man  in  the  world, 
I  knew  it.  I  mistrusted  my  own  experience, 
and  yet  I  seemed  to  discover  a  something 
overdone  in  the  Jonesian  enthusiasm  of 
desire  and  its  rapidly  followed  exhaustion. 
Did  artists  really  work  in  that  way  ?  Were 
they  so  seized  by  an  idea,  and  so  incapable 
of  resisting  it  ?  Or  was  Jones  exceptionally 
gifted,  or  exceptionally  susceptible,  or  was 


he  a  little  bit  of  a  hum —  1  I  dared  hardly 
complete  the  inquiry. 

Pole  stood  over  the  table  with  his  hands 
in  his  pockets  and  his  head  on  one  side,  and 
looked  enjoyingly  at  the  drawing.  For  my 
own  part  I  was  a  little  staggered  by  the 
bold  s-\viftness  and  dexterity  with  which  this 
inspiration  had  been  brought  to  life,  but 
Pole's  beaming  face  expressed  a  gratification 
so  unusual  for  him  that  my  doubts  died,  and 
I  began  to  think  that  I  was  in  the  presence 
of  a  new  ]\Iichael  Angelo. 

"  I  say,"  said  Pole,  in  his  idle  way,  "  you 
must  let  me  keep  this,  old  fellow." 

"  If  you  care  for  it,"  Jones  answered  lan- 
guidly. "  It's  off  my  mind  now.  I've  got  it 
down  and  I  can  get  it  again  whenever  I 
want  it." 

"You  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  could 
reproduce  this  inspiration  accurately  1 "  Pole 
asked  him,  still  beaming  at  the  drawing. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  the  ai'tist,  with  a  careless 
modesty.  "You  see,"  he  added,  waking  up 
a  little,  "  when  an  idea  gets  into  the  mind 
it  ofiers  itself  sometimes  in  a  will-o'-the- 
wispish,  tantalising  kind  of  way.  It  comes 
and  goes,  revealing  itself  in  glimpses  which 
are  neither  clear  enough  nor  prolonged  enough 
to  make  that  kind  of  impression  on  the 
memory  which  is  necessary  to  fix  it.  But 
if  you  can  catch  the  tricksy  thing  and  set  it 
in  form,  no  matter  how  roughly,  it  is  your 
O'wn  property  for  good  and  all.  The  definite 
impression  is  secured — clearly  stamped  on 
the  mind.      I  shall  never  forget  that  face 


asram. 


He  dropped  back  into  languor,  relit  his 
extinguished  cigarette  and  smoked  in  silence. 

Ill 

Two  or  three  minutes  later  he  arose,  looked 
at  his  watch,  took  up  his  hat,  and  said  good- 
bye. 

"  I  think,"  he  added  to  me,  "  that  you  dine 
at  the  Delameres  on  Monday  ? " 

"  I  wrote  to-day,"  I  answered,  "  accepting." 

"  We  shall  meet  there,"  he  said ;  and  with 
more  good-byes  he  went  away. 

Pole,  having  closed  the  door  behind  him, 
came  back  at  a  waltz,  and  having  circled  the 
room  twice  or  thrice,  cannoned  against  a  sofa 
and  fell  into  it,  laughing.  Then  he  got  up 
and  looked  at  the  charcoal  drawing  and 
rubbed  his  hands,  and  laughed  again,  A\'ith 
an  enjoyment  so  genuine  that  I  laughed 
with  him. 

"Here's  a  lark,"  he  said,  still  chuckling. 

"  Where  is  it  ? "  I  asked  him. 

"Here,"  he  answered;  and  opening  a 
drawer  below  the  book-shelves  he  drew  out 
a  sheaf  of  papers,  from  amongst  which  he 
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produced  a  rough  slieet  of  grey  i)aper,  such 
as  grocers  use,  and  hokling  it  before  me,  dis- 
played to  my  astonished  vision  an  absolute 
replica  of  the  drawing  which  had  just  been 
executed  in  my  presence.  He  set  the  two 
side  by  side,  and  we  examined  them  together. 
They  looked  almost  as  if  they  might  have 
been  produced  from  the  same  lithographic 
stone. 

"  What  is  this  ? "  I  asked;  "  a  coincidence  V 

"Yes,"  said  Pole,  turning  upon  me  with  a 
delicious  grin  of  mischief,  "  a  coincidence. 
Do  you  know  Wilson  Craig  ?  No  ?  He's  a 
far-off  cousin  of  mine — Scotchman.  Poor 
Sebastian  had  the  same  idea  at  Craig's  only 
a  week  ago.  He  was  tormented  by  it ;  was 
obliged  to  get  it  out.  If  you  can  once  catch 
the  tricksy  thing  you  know  it's  your  own 
property  for  good  and  all.  But  it  comes  and 
goes,  my  boy,  revealing  itself  in  glimpses 
w^hich  are  neither  clear  enough  nor  prolonged 
enough  to  make  that  kind  of  impression  on 
the  memory  which  is  necessary  to  fix  it." 

"  Sebastian  ? "  I  asked.  "  Who  is  Sebas- 
tian 1 " 

"Sebastian?  Sebastian  is  Jones.  Sebas- 
tian Dolmer  Jones.  His  name  has  been  a 
damage  to  him.  If  his  godfathers  and  god- 
mothers at  his  baptism  had  seen  to  it  that 
he  should  be  called  Bill,  or  Dick,  or  Tom,  or 
Harry,  it  would  have  been  a  blessing  for 
him.  But  Sebastian  Dolmer's  bound  to  be  a 
bit  out  of  the  way,  and  to  have  artistic 
cranks  and  furies,  don't  you  see  !  Sebastian 
Dolmer  can't  even  speak  his  native  tongue 
without  a  little  bit  of  foreign  accent.  How 
should  he  1  Bill  Jones  could  have  done  it, 
or  Dick,  Tom,  or  Harry,  but  Sebastian  and 
Dolmer  couldn't  manage  it  between  'em 
though  they  tried  ever  so.  Thank  your 
stars  you're  plain  John,  my  boy." 

I  felt  a  vicarious  shame.  I  would  greatly 
have  preferred  that  Jones  should  not  have 
been  bowled  out  in  this  ignominious  way. 
Pole's  rejoicing  at  it  seemed  cruel  and  unfair. 

"  Eubbish  ! "  said  he  when  I  put  this  before 
him.  "The  only  advantage  this  kind  of 
humbug  brings  with  it  is  that  a  man  can 
laugh  at  it.  What  do  you  think  pretence 
exists  for,  unless  to  be  found  out  and  laughed 
at  1  You're  going  to  dine  with  the  Dela- 
meres,  are  you  1  Then  you're  going  into  the 
very  nursery  and  citadel  of  humbug.  The 
dinner's  real  and  the  wines  are  real.  Plates, 
knives,  forks,  spoons,  chairs,  tables,  white 
ties,  shirt-fronts,  dress-coats,  all  real.  But 
the  people  and  the  sentiments  !  Keep  Sebas- 
tian Dolmer  in  your  mind,  John.  There's  a 
lot  of  Sebastian  Dolmer  in  the  enlightened 


converse  of  the  Delameres.  But  whenever 
you  hear  it  your  safeguard  is  to  say  '  Jones ' 
to  yourself.  Look  here  !  "  He  became  quite 
hot  upon  a  sudden,  and  struck  the  table, 
leaning  across  it  and  looking  me  straight  in 
the  eyes.  "I'll  tell  you  what  you'll  find 
there.  You'll  find  the  sham  enthusiast  in 
art,  who  doesn't  know  a  Rubens  from  a  Van- 
dyke ;  and  the  sham  enthusiast  in  humanity, 
who  wouldn't  part  with  sixpence  to  save 
you  from  starvation ;  and  the  sham  enthusiast 
in  friendship,  who'll  stick  pins  and  needles 
in  a  wax  caricature  of  you  when  you're  gone ; 
and  the  sham  enthusiast  in  the  last  new  fad 
of  atheism,  who's  deadly  afraid  of  ghosts  and 
says  his  prayers  on  the  sly ;  and  the  sham 
enthusiast  in  poetry,  who's  as  wooden  under 
her  wooden  simper  as  this  wooden  table. 
They  tremble  with  sensitiveness,  every  man 
Jack  and  woman  Jill  of  them,  and  they're 
just  as  tough-hided  as  a  lot  of  camels.  They're 
boiling  over  with  sympathies  of  all  sorts  if 
you  listen  to  'em,  and  they're  dryer  than  the 
desert  sand.  Look  at  this  ! "  He  snatched 
the  drawing  vehemently  from  the  table  and 
held  it  up  before  me.  "Why  can't  plain 
Jones  come  here  and  say,  '  I'm  just  itching 
all  over  to  show  you  how  practised  and 
dexterous  I  am.  There's  a  rapid  bit  of  cer- 
tainty for  you !  And  now  I've  staggered 
you  I'm  happy  ! '  Vanity's  a  natural  passion, 
and  like  all  natural  passions,  it's  useful  whilst 
you've  got  the  bit  in  its  mouth  and  the  reins 
in  your  hands.  But  the  beggar  comes 
Sebastian  Dolmering  with  his  stale  old  inspi- 
ration and  turns  his  own  cleverness  into  a 
shameful  lie." 

"  They  can't  all  be  like  that,"  I  hesitated. 
The  f  anc}'  made  my  head  ache.  I  was  young 
and  ingenuous  and  I  wanted  to  believe  in 
people. 

"  Go  and  dine  with  the  Delameres,"  he 
answered,  still  speaking  hotly,  "  and  then 
tell  me  how  far  I'm  wrong." 

CHAPTER   III, 

I  WENT  to  dine  with  the  Delameres,  and 
whilst  I  dressed  and  whilst  I  was  on  the  way 
I  felt  as  if  I  were  somehow  on  a  mean  eiTand 
— as  if  I  were  going  to  spy  out  the  defects 
of  my  host  and  convives,  and  find  out  each 
one  of  them  in  a  false  enthusiasm.  I  had 
no  right  to  accept  a  man's  hospitality  on 
those  conditions,  and  the  dinner  began  to 
take  the  aspect  of  an  ordeal.  It  seemed 
especially  terrible  to  face  Jones,  whom  I 
already  knew  to  be  a  pretender.  He  would 
probably  go  on  pretending,  and  I  should  have 
to  look   and    listen   and  to    pretend  to  be 
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deceived  by  his  pretensions.  As  we  get  older 
we  take  a  more  humorous  or  a  more  allow- 
ing view  of  human  foibles,  unless  we  happen 
to  have  been  so  bitterly  wounded  by  them 
in  our  sensitive  clays  that  the  whole  world 
grows  hateful ;  but  there  is  nothing  so  hope- 
less and  mournful  to  the  heart  of  an  ingenu- 
ous lad  than  the  beginning  of  disbeHef  in  his 
fellow  mortals. 

I  was  partly  relieved  and  cheered  by  an 
unexpected  encounter  at  the  door  of  Mr. 
Delamere's  house  in  Cromwell  Terrace.  _A 
little  old  gentleman  was  in  the  act  of  dis- 
charging a  hansom  there  as  I  drove  up,  and 
as  he  stood  on  tiptoe  to  reach  the  outstretched 
hand  of  the  cabman  I  recognised  him.  This 
little  old  gentleman  was  the  Eeverend  Dr. 
Fish,  an  old  friend  of  my  father's  and  a  great 
favourite  of  mine.  There  was  a  good  fat 
vicarage  in  my  native  Warwickshire  village, 
and  Dr.  Fish  had  held  it  for  many  years.  In 
his  old  age  he  had  allowed  himself  to  be 
transplanted  to  London,  chiefly  in  order  to 
make  room  for  his  son,  who  had  taken  the 
living  the  Doctor  had  vacated. 

"  Ha,  John,  my  boy,"  said  the  Doctor,  as 
I  alighted  and  stood  waiting  by  him  at  Mr. 
Delamere's  door.  "  I  expected  to  meet  you 
here."  He  was  silent  Avhen  a  man  servant 
opened  the  door  and  whilst  we  disembarrassed 
ourselves  of  hats  and  coats,  but  when  we  had 
mounted  the  stairs  and  found  ourselves 
alone  in  the  drawing-room  he  began  to  speak 
again,  "I  heard  of  your  gallant  conduct 
the  other  night.  Delamere  mentioned  it  to 
me,  and — you  mustn't  be  offended  John — 
he  talked  about  doing  something  for  you. 
He  has  a  weakness  for  patronage.  I  told 
him  of  course  that  that  would  never  do,  and 
told  him  who  you  were,  and  so  on,  and  as 
a  matter  of  fact  you  are  here  under  my  re- 
commendation. Delightful  people — delight- 
ful people — but  curiously  exclusive." 

I  was  on  the  point  of  saying  that  I  had 
been  surprised  to  find  him  there,  but  re- 
membering that  Mr.  Delamere's  opinions 
about  religion  afforded  me  my  only  grounds 
for  surprise  I  kept  a  judicious  silence.  The 
old  Doctor  with  his  eyes  beaming  benevolently 
behind  his  gold-rimmed  glasses  and  his  soft  old 
face  alight  with  friendship  and  amiability, 
touched  the  theme  which  was  in  my  mind. 

"  They  are,  as  I  said  just  now,  delightful 
people,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  some  of  them 
may  not  be  a  little  dangerous  if  placed  in 
contact  with  a  mind  not  altogether  formed. 
They  have  curious  opinions,  even  reprehen- 
sible opinions  sometimes,  some  of  them. 
There's   that  book  of  Seeley's,  and  there's 


that  other  book  of  Eenan's.  They  are  not 
works  which  I  would  recommend  a  young 
man  to  study ;  but  after  all  you  know,  John, 
we  must  know  doubt  to  fight  it,  and  I  find 
Mr.  Delamere  a  kind  of  mental  tonic." 

It  was  plain  that  Dr.  Fish  felt  it  necessary 
to  justify  his  presence  there.  "You  don't 
know  ]\liss  Delamere  yet  1 "  he  went  on. 
"  Of  course  not.  Of  course  not.  A  very 
superior  young  lady,  a  very  chai'ming  young 
lady.  Perhaps  a  little  over-educated.  I  am 
no  friend  to  these  new-fangled  notions  about 
female  education,  but  she  wears  her  learn- 
ing lightly,  and  she  is  certainly  very  charm- 


ing. 


Mr.  Delamere  appeared  and  welcomed  me 
very  agreeably.  The  guests  began  to  drop 
in,  amongst  them  Jones,  whom  I  greeted  with 
a  wretched  consciousness  of  embarrassment, 
being  afraid,  though  I  knew  how  unreason- 
able the  fear  was,  that  he  was  somehow 
aware  of  my  knowledge  of  him,  and  thinking 
all  the  Avhile  how  hideously  ashamed  he 
would  have  been  if  he  were  aware  of  my 
discovery.  I  was  introduced  to  an  Amei'ican 
lady  who  was  assuredly  old  enough  to  be 
my  mother ;  a  lady  who  wrote  poetry,  and 
blushed  and  simpered  behind  her  fan  like 
the  dear  young  creature  she  had  been  thirty 
years  earlier,  and  made  my  life  a  burden  to 
me  whilst  I  tried  to  talk  to  her.  Then  I 
was  introduced  to  a  tall  and  stately  foreigner 
who  left  me  abruptly  to  talk  to  a  fat  woman 
in  red,  who  received  him  with  a  shrill 
ecstasy,  and  then  Avhilst  I  was  rather  for- 
lornly turning  over  the  leaves  of  a  book 
of  engravings  a  lady  who  commanded  my 
instant  attention  sailed  into  the  room,  and 
moved  from  one  to  another  with  salutations 
and  welcome  and  apology  for  being  late. 
There  were  more  reasons  than  one  for  look- 
ing at  her,  for  to  begin  with  she  was  very 
sti-ikingly  beautiful  and  graceful,  and  dressed 
with  a  taste,  which,  though  I  was  then  even 
more  ignorant  in  such  matters  than  I  am 
now — and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal — seemed 
to  me  altogether  exquisite.  But  the  thing 
that  enlisted  my  attention  was  this.  The 
fourth  drawing  of  that  suite  of  five  Avhicb 
Mr,  Delamere  had  executed  upon  the  black 
board  at  the  lecture  for  the  Moral  Tone  Asso- 
ciation had  been  neither  more  nor  less  than 
an  accurate  reproduction  of  Miss  Delamere's 
face.  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  in  a 
person  of  Mr.  Delamere's  reputation  there 
was  something  wanting  in  good  feeling  and 
delicacy  in  having  drawn  his  daughter's 
features  for  the  instruction  and  amusement 
of  that  mechanical  crowd,  and  when  I  came 
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to  remember  the  comments  on  the  fifth 
drawing  and  his  cold-blooded  artistic  im- 
provement on  his  child's  features,  I  felt  for 
the  moment  as  if  I  hated  him.  But  Mr. 
Delamere  himself  carrj-ing  me  up  to  his 
daughter  and  introducing  me  to  her  as  the 
hero  of  his  adventure  of  a  week  ago,  and 
making  much  of  me  to  her  in  spite  of  some 
feeble  protest  of  my  own,  I  had  no  time  to 
pursue  my  thoughts  of  him.  When  it 
appeared  that  I  was  set  apart  to  take  Miss 
Delamere  down  to  dinner,  and  when  it 
appeared  further  that  everybody  was  im- 
pressed Avdth  an  absurdly  untrue  idea  of  my 
courage  and  usefulness  on  the  night  of  the 
attack,  I  resigned  myself  for  awhile  in  a 
kind  of  stupor.  Pole's  denunciation  of  the 
Delameres  and  their  set  of  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances was  with  me  for  an  hour  and 
more,  and  nothing  but  my  beautiful  neigh- 
bour's easy  charm  of  manner  drew  me  away 
fi'om  the  memory  of  it. 

Mary  Delamere  was  two  years  younger 
than  myself.  She  had  a  perfect  self-posses- 
sion, and  a  distinguishing  quietude  of  manner 
which  would  have  become  a  princess.  She 
was  very  beautiful,  and  in  her  quiet  kind 
way  did  so  much  to  put  me  at  my  ease  that 
I  became  grateful  to  her  and  was  not  long 
in  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  whatever 
brand  of  insincerity  might  have  been  marked 
upon  the  rest  of  the  people  there  present,  she 
herself  was  as  honest  as  daylight.  Nothing 
about  her  pleased  me  so  much  as  the  soft, 
sincere  serenity  of  her  manner — a  something 
so  gentle  and  engaging  that  I  have  no  words 
for  it.  One  used  to  hear — for  phrases  come 
into  fashion  and  go  out  again,  as  clothes  do 
— a  good  deal  of  the  eyes  as  the  windows  of 
the  soul.  I  never  knew  anybody  of  whom 
the  saj'ing  seemed  as  true  as  it  did  of  Mary 
Delamere.  Candour  lived  in  those  large 
grey  orbs  of  hers.  They  were  not  made  to 
hide  deceit.  Before  the  evening  was  over  I 
was  ready  to  fight  anything  or  anybody  in 
defence  of  that  belief. 

Perhaps  if  it  had  not  been  for  Pole's  dia- 
tribe of  a  day  or  two  earlier  I  might  have 
been  more  disposed  to  believe  in  the  sincerity 
of  other  people  at  the  table.  There  was  a 
lady  opposite  to  me  who  talked  of  her  poor 
dear  Hottentots  in  tones  of  greatest  affection 
and  as  though  she  owned  the  nation,  but  I 
never  learned  in  what  relation  she  and  the 
poor  dear  Hottentots  stood  to  each  other,  or 
on  what  ground  she  made  them  hers.  A 
long-haired,  clean-shaven  man  sat  beside  her 
and  held  the  table  spell-bound  for  awhile  as 
he  spoke  of  the  desecration  of  a  Turner  which 


was  in  the  possession  of  a  titled  acquaint- 
ance. 

"They  had  had  it  cleaned,  Delamere," 
he  said  with  a  voice  and  manner  of  resigned 
despair.     "All  that  lovely  impas to  architec- 

j  tural  stuff  turns  out  to  have  been  built  up  in 
white  and  glazed.  They  have  cleaned  the 
glaze  away,  and  now  the  thing  stares  at  you, 

j  with  the  middle  distance  hanging  over  the 

I  foreground — a  forlorn  line  of  dirty  chalk.     I 

j  could  have  cried  with  anger.  I  could  posi- 
tively have  shed  tears  of  mortification.  I 
could  indeed." 

The  long-haired,  clean-shaven  man  made 
this  protestation  with  a  sort  of  reserve,  as  if 
he  would  rather  that  we  didn't  think  too 
highly  of  him  for  it. 

I  Jones  said  it  was  heart-breaking,  absolutely 
heart-breaking,  and  (as  an  aside  to  the  man 
behind  his  chair)  that  he  would  take  a  little 
currant-jelly. 

I  caught  Miss  Delamere's  eye  at  this  mo- 
ment and  was  guilty  of  a  youthful  imperti- 
nence, of  that  sort  which  is  only  perpetrated 
by  shy  people,  who,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  say 
and  do,  in  their  o's\ti  desperation,  the  most 
impudent  things  Avhich  are  said  and  done  in 
the  world.  I  asked  why  the  gentleman  didn't 
cry,  if  he  wanted  to.  Her  eyes  laughed,  but 
she  held  up  a  warning  finger. 

"You  must  not  say  that  sort  of  thing," 
she  answered.     "  It  is  not  good  form." 

I  was  horribly  disconcerted,  and  for  awliile 
found  nothing  else  to  say.  The  man  had 
irritated  me.  I  was  persuaded  that  he  had 
cared  less  about  the  Turner  than  I  should 
have  done  myself,  and  that  he  had  only  men- 
tioned its  destruction  in  order  to  show  how 
delicately-toned  he  was,  and  what  a  love  for 
art  he  had.     But  of  course  I  had  no  least 

'  little  right  to  ridicule  her  father's  guests  to 
the  lady  of  the  house,  and  I  told  myself  that 
nobody  but  a  cad  could  have  dreamed  of 
making  that  unfortunate  observation.  Yet 
Pole's  opinion  of  the  people  was  working  in 

i  me,  and  I  had  been  embarrassed  by  the  Avil- 
ful  exaggeration  of  my  OAvn  accidental  ser- 

1  vice,  and  Jones's  trick  of  being  inspired  with 
the  same  urgent  fancy  twice  running  was 
present  in  my  mind,  and  I  seemed  to  breathe 
an  atmosphere  of  humbug  which  stifled  me. 

I  suppose  Miss  Delamere  saw  my  embar- 
rassment and  took  pity  upon  me. 

"You  live  in  Gray's  Inn,  I  think,  Mr. 
Denham  1 " 

"  Not  actually  within  the  inn,"  I  answered, 
determining  that  I  at  least  would  be  precise. 
"In  Warwick  Court,  just  outside  the  inn 
gates," 
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"  Do  you  happen  to  know  a  Mr.  Pole,  who 
lives  there  1  "  she  asked  me. 

"  Very  well  indeed,"  I  answered,  not  much 
relieved  from  my  discomfiture  by  the  intro- 
duction of  his  name. 

"  He  was  a  great  friend  of  ours  until  a 
little  wliile  ago,"  she  said.  "He  used  to  be 
very  enthusiastic  at  times  about  art,  and 
books,  and  politics,  and  we  thought  he  had 
a  career  of  some  sort  before  him.  Is  he — 
you  know  him  well,  you  say — is  he  change- 
able ? " 

I  thought  not.  He  pretended  to  be  lazy ; 
but  what  with  his  friends,  and  his  books,  and 
his  athletics,  he  must  always  have  his  hands 
full. 

"  Oh  yes,"  she  said,  "  I  know  that  way  of 
his,  but  I  was  not  thinking  of  that.  There 
are  a  great  many  young  men  who  are  ashamed 
of  being  thou2:ht  enthusiastic,  and  he  is  one 
of  them.  He  used  to  come  here  very  often, 
and  my  father  had  become  attached  to  him, 
but  somehow  he  has  drifted  away.  I  should 
be  obliged  if  you  would  tell  him  that  he  was 
asked  for.  You  must  understand,"  she 
added  brightly,  "  that  he  and  I  are  friends 
of  fifteen  years'  standing,  and  that  I  have 
old-estabHshed  rights  to  an  interest  in  him." 

It  was  clearly  impossible  to  say  Avhat  I 
knew  of  his  reasons  for  staying  away,  but  I 
promised  as  hghtly  as  I  could  to  convey  her 
message.  Then  I  began  to  wonder  whether 
Pole  had  included  this  delightful  young  lady 
in  his  condemnation  of  her  father's  guests. 

"  They  can't  all  be  like  that,"  I  had  said 
to  him  when  he  had  done  with  Jones. 

"  Go  and  dine  with  the  Delameres,"  he 
had  answered,    "and  see  how    far    I    am 


wrong. 


And  now,  bent  on  discovery,  and  quite 
certain  that  if  he  attacked  Miss  Delamere 
with  the  rest  then  I  shoxild  be  able  to  confute 
him,  I  watched  my  chance.  Somebody  spoke 
of  the  civdising  influences  of  art.  Art  seemed 
the  Delamere  gospel — the  tidings  of  joy  to 
an  ugly  world — the  only  possible  redemption 
of  men  and  women  lay  in  it. 

"  Don't  you  think  it  easy,"  I  asked  her, 
"  to  over-estimate  the  things  that  art  k  going 
to  do  for  the  world  1  Isn't  there  at  least  a 
Httle  danger  of  falling  into  a  sort  of  cant 
about  it  1 " 

She  looked  at  me  with  a  surprised  smile. 

"  Do  you  know,"  she  said,  with  that  pa- 
tronising air  which  young  women  can 
always  assume  so  successfully  with  men  who 
are  but  little  older  than  themselves,  "  I  was 
at  first  inclined  to  think  you  shy,  Mr.  Den- 
ham  ?     But  you  are  a  very  bold  person  in- 


deed if  you  dare  to  ventilate  that  doctrine 
I  here." 

"  But  really,"  I  stammered,  "  it  all  sounds 
1  wUd  to  me.  I — I  won't  speak  of  it,  if  I 
:  must  not,  but " 

"Let  us  talk  of  it  later,"  she  said.  "Colonel 
,  Seaforth  is  talking.  He  is  always  worth  lis- 
'.  tening  to." 

The  possibilit}-  that  this  speech  included 
a  counter-proposition  to  the  effect  that  I  was 
not  worth  listening  to  so  weighed  upon  me 
I  that  I  lost  the  first  part  of  Colonel  Seaforth's 
speech.  When  I  was  able  to  listen  I  found 
he  was  telling  a  story  of  a  comrade  who  died 
before  the  Piedan.  Notliing  could  have  been 
better  than  the  manner  of  his  narrative, 
nothing  very  well  more  afi"ecting  than  its 
matter.  I  was  ashamed  of  my  own  eyes,  and 
made  a  pretence  of  eating  to  disguise  myself. 

"  AVhat  a  theme  for  a  poem  ! "  said  the 
American  lady,  clasping  her  hands  together. 
"  Oh,  may  I  use  it.  Colonel  Seaforth  1 
May  I  ? " 

"I  should  prefer  the  theme  in  marble," 
said  the  clean-shaven  man.  "  I  can  see  the 
cold,  inscrutable  calm  of  the  dead  face." 

"Xo,  no,  Cumming,"  said  our  host,  shak- 
ing his  head  with  a  grave  decision.  "  You 
forget  the  costume." 

"  You  are  quite  right,  Delamere,"  returned 
the  clean-shaven  man.  "  I  forgot  the  cos- 
tume. Language  is  the  medium  for  it  after 
all.  It  is  one  of  the  themes  in  which  omis- 
sion becomes  the  chief  artistic  virtue." 

So  they  forgot  the  hero  in  the  space  of 
ten  seconds,  and  the  lady  opposite  was  re- 
minded by  the  story  of  something  which  had 
happened  amongst  the  poor  dear  Hottentots, 
and  had  no  earthly  bearing  upon  it,  so  far  as 
I  could  discover. 

The  dinner  came  to  an  end,  and  when 
coffee  had  been  served  the  men  followed  the 
ladies  up-stairs.  There  was  some  excellent 
music,  and  a  great  deal  of  desultory  clever 
talk,  and  then  people  began  to  go.  No 
further  chance  presented  itself  for  talk  vath 
Miss  Delamere,  and  when  I  came  to  think 
of  it  I  seemed  to  have  acquitted  myself  so 
ill  with  her  that  I  did  not  dare  to  make  an 
opportunity.  I  had  been  insolent  about  one 
of  her  father's  guests,  and  I  had  accused  the 
whole  table  of  the  vice  of  cant,  and  alto- 
gether the  sooner  I  hid  my  head  in  shame 
the  better  it  seemed  likely  to  be  for  me.  I 
took  advantage  of  Dr.  Fish's  farewells  to 
shelter  my  own,  and  much  to  my  surprise 
found  Miss  Delamere's  cordiality  in  no  Avay 
diminished. 

"  We  are  at  home  on  Fridays,"  she  said 
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kindly,  "  from  nine  in  the  evening.  Come 
next  Friday,  and  bring  Mr.  Pole  with  you. 
Will  you  1 " 

I  promised  for  myself,  and  said  I  would 
bring  Pole  if  I  could.  She  raised  her  eye- 
brows in  reproof  for  what  I  knew  to  be  a 
kind  of  gaucheiie,  and  I  got  away  covered 
with  confusion. 

"  Pole  1  "  said  the  old  Vicar,  when  we 
reached  the  street  together.  "  Walter  Pole  1 
Are  you  a  friend  of  his  1  I  used  to  meet 
him  at  the  Delameres.  A  bright  young  fel- 
low of  high  principle,  I  always  fancied.  I 
used  to  think — oh,  well,  that's  no  business 
of  mine." 

We  walked  to  the  street  corner  together, 
and  there  separated,  each  taking  a  hansom. 
Pole  was  in  liis  own  rooms  when  I  got  home, 
and,  hearing  me  enter,  came  down  in  his 
dressing-gown  and  slippers. 

"  Well,"  he  asked  me,  "  what  do  you  think 
of 'em?" 

I  didn't  know.  I  was  weary  and  dispirited. 
I  told  him  with  a  little  heat,  when  I  began 
to  talk  at  last,  that  he  had  spoiled  my  even- 
ing for  me,  and  that  I  believed  them  to  be  a 
deal  nicer  and  more  genuine  than  he  thought 
them.  I  believe  I  charged  him,  in  my  own 
mind,  with  the  three  failures  of  which  I  had 
been  guilty. 

"  I  suppose,"  I  said  at  last,  "  that  you 
don't  include  Miss  Delamere  among  the  sham 
enthusiasts.  I  don't  think  I  ever  met  a  more 
delightful  girl." 

"  Miss  Delamere's  another  pair  of  shoes, 
John,"  he  answered.  "  I  wasn't  talking  of 
Miss  Delamere." 

I  told  him  of  the  invitation  I  had  for  him, 
and  in  his  own  idle  way  he  began  to  beat 
the  half-extinguished  fire  with  the  poker. 

"  Yes,"  he  said  drawlingly,  poising  the 
poker  in  his  hand,  "  I  think  I'll  go."  Then 
he  dropped  the  poker  with  a  crash  in  the 
fender,  and  said  with  startling  emphasis, 
"  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  do."  And  with  that 
he  got  up  and  marched  away,  leaving  me 
staring  after  him. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Pole  sauntered  into  my  rooms  on  Friday 
evening  just  as  I  was  making  ready  to  start 
for  Mr.  Delamere's  house.  I  had  not  seen 
him  since  liis  curious  exit,  but  I  had  sent 
him  a  note  asking  him  to  provide  me  with 
some  excuse  or  message  in  case  he  should  be 
inquired  after. 

"  So  you're  going,  are  you  ?"  he  demanded. 

"  Yes,  I'm  going.  What  am  I  to  say  to 
Mss  Delamere  ?" 


"I  suppose,"  he  said,  propping  himself 
against  the  bedroom  door  and  lounging  there, 
"  that  the  straightest  thing  to  say  wiU  be 
that  I  wouldn't  go." 

I  put  it  to  him  that  that  was  an  unamiable 
message  for  a  friend  to  deliver.  He  shrugged 
his  shoulders  and  rolled  about  against  the 
door  for  a  time  with  a  manner  which  seemed 
to  disclaim  responsibility. 

"  If  you  like  to  invent  any  social  lie  you 
may,  my  boy,  but  I'm  not  going  to  save  your 
conscience  by  inventing  it  for  you.  Say  you 
tried  to  persuade  me  and  failed.  Is  that  too 
hard  for  you  ? " 

"  Do  you  want  to  make  enemies  of  them?" 
I  asked. 

"  Enemies  or  friends — it  is  all  one  to  me," 
he  answered.  "  I  don't  suppose  they'll  care 
greatly  whether  I  go  or  not,  and  I'm  sure  I 
shan't  care  much  how  they  take  it." 

"  There  are  thousands  of  people  in  the 
world  for  whom  one  doesn't  greatly  care,"  I 
urged,  "but  one  doesn't  go  out  of  the  way 
to  wound  them 


You  might  send  a  civiler 


message. 


"  If  old  Delamere  asks  for  me,"  said  Pole, 
"  you  can  tell  him  that  I  think  and  speak  of 
him  with  a  constant  vrant  of  respect  and 
veneration.  If  Miss  Delamere  should  do  me 
the  honour  to  call  me  to  mind  again,  you 
may  tell  her  that  I'm  sorry  not  to  be  able  to 
meet  her." 

Finding  that  I  could  make  nothing  better 
of  him  than  this  I  set  out,  and  arriving  at 
Cromwell  Terrace  in  due  time  found  the 
rooms  already  fairly  filled.  Miss  Delamere 
shook  hands  with  me,  and  afterwards  I  got 
into  a  corner  and  sat  dull  and  resigned, 
knov/ing  nobody  and  noticed  by  nobody. 
The  rooms  were  filled  with  a  loud  buzz  of 
talk ;  and  I  saw  so  many  introductions  going 
on  that  it  seemed  as  if  nobody  knew  anybody 
except  the  host  and  his  daughter.  After  the 
space  of  an  hour  Miss  Delamere  found  me 
out  and  sat  down  beside  me. 

"  You  did  not  bring  Mr.  Pole  V  she  asked. 
"  I  suppose  that  you  have  seen  him  1" 

"  Oh,  yes ;  I  have  seen  him."  A  sudden 
awkwardness  fell  upon  me,  and  Miss  Dela- 
mere, who  was  toying  with  her  fan,  looked 
up  and  became  immediately  aware  of  my 
embarrassment. 

"  He  refused  to  come  ? "  she  said.  "  Did  he 
give  a  reason  for  it  ? " 

I  began  to  stammer  something,  but  she 
stopped  me  almost  at  once.  She  made  no 
display  of  temper  or  confusion,  or  indiffer- 
ence. 

"  Will  you  tell  me  actually  what  he  said?" 
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Then  seeing  that  I  grew  more  embarrassed 
than  before — for  I  knew  that  I  was  making 
a  foolish  effort  to  smile  in  an  allowing  sort 
of  way  for  Pole,  and  an  apologetic  way  for 
myself,  and  failing  horribly — she  added, 
"  iSTever  mind,  Mr.  Denham.  I  ought  not  to 
have  asked  you.  I  shall  be  right  in  thinking 
it  was  not  pleasant  or  friendly.  Now  let  us 
talk  of  something  else.  Do  you  care  about 
celebrities  1  That  is  Mr.  Gushing — the  gen- 
tleman with  the  eye-glass  and  the  black 
ribbon— the  author  of  '  The  Spider.'  Have 
you  read  it  1   No  ?   People  are  talking  about 

it   a  great  deal.     That  is "  and  so  on 

through  half-a-dozen. 

They  were  all  people  with  whose  names  I 
was  more  or  less  familiar,  and  it  was  inte- 
resting to  see  them  for  the  first  time.  I  had 
forgotten  Pole  for  the  moment  and  the  dis- 
comfiture his  purposed  absence  had  brought 
upon  me,  when  Miss  Delamere  brought  him 
back  to  memory. 

"  Have  you  known  Mr.  Pole  long  V  she 
asked.  I  told  her  I  had  known  him  pretty 
intimately  for  a  year,  "You  like  him?" 
Yes.  I  liked  him  much.  I  felt  as  if  this 
avowal  were  a  sort  of  tacit  expression  of 
approval  of  his  want  of  politeness  in  her 
case,  and  made  it  awkwardly.  I  thought  at 
the  time,  and  I  knew  later  on,  that  she  under- 
stood me,  but  she  pursued  her  questioning. 
"He  is  not  natively  impolite,  I  fancy?"  I 
thought  not.  Brusque,  perhaps,  but  too 
kindly  to  be  insolent  or  ill-bred.  "  Shall  I 
introduce  you  to  Mr.  Gushing  1  I  must  go 
now,  for  I  see  more  people  coming  and  I 
have  to  receive  them.  Oh  !  Here  is  Mr. 
Jones.  You  know  him  already.  Sebastian, 
I  leave  you  and  Mr.  Denham  to  each  other." 

Jones  sat  beside  me  in  the  place  she 
vacated  and  began  to  talk,  but  I  could  see 
that  his  heart  was  not  in  it,  and  that  he  was 
somehow  distracted.  He  appeared  to  be 
more  interested  in  his  own  coat  than  men 
commonly  are,  and  sat  plucking  at  his  sleeves 
with  delicate  thumb  and  forefinger  until 
I  made  a  discovery  which  I  suppose  I  ought 
to  have  made  much  earlier.  Jones  was  not 
attired  in  absolute  black  as  other  men  were, 
but  had  had  his  clothes  cut  out  of  very  dark 
claret  colour.  When  he  was  sure  that  my 
observation  was  attracted  by  this  fact  he 
mentioned  it. 

"  You  are  looking  at  my  coat  ?  It's  some- 
thing of  an  innovation,  and  I  dare  say  that 
one  may  be  laughed  at  for  it.  But  really 
one  finds  the  monotony  of  English  dress 
oppressive,  and  evening  dress  has  quite 
grown  beyond   one's   power  of   endurance. 


One  has  been  looking  for  some  sort  of  moral 
Curtius  to  throw  himself  into  the  gulf  for 
years  past,  and  since  one  can't  find  him  one 
must  sacrifice  oneself." 

He  invested  the  theme  with  a  certain  air 
of  lightness.  Since  that  time  I  have  seen 
men  jest  under  fire  in  the  same  spirit.  I 
could  see  that  he  felt  the  seriousness  of  the 
position. 

"  Somebody  has  to  lead  the  way,  and  of 
course  it  doesn't  do  to  be  too  bold  at  first. 
One  may  find  somebody  to  follow  one's  lead, 
or  even  to  go  beyond  it.  The  thing  once 
started  may  make  strides.  One  doesn't  know. 
But  really  it  seems  impossible  that  men 
should  be  content  to  go  on  for  ever  in  the 
present  monotony  of  hideousness." 

I  began  to  take  an  interest  in  Jones.  The 
artistic  humbug  with  which  he  had  chosen 
to  mark  the  beginning  of  my  knowledge  of 
him  had  made  him  noticeable,  and  this  new 
development,  which  seemed  to  be  so  admir- 
ably in  consonance  with  the  first,  helped  to 
make  him  worthy  of  study.  For  the  first 
time  in  my  life  I  began  consciously  to  try  to 
see  inside  a  man,  to  appreciate  his  stand- 
point, to  endeavour  to  see  how  he  saw  things, 
and  what  kind  of  opinion  of  himself  sup- 
ported him.  It  struck  me  that  since  I  was 
perilously  near  to  hating  and  despising  him, 
and  since  he  was  perilously  near  to  self-wor- 
ship, it  might  be  worth  while  to  study  him, 
if  only  with  an  eye  to  reconciling  the  differ- 
ence and  striking  a  reasonable  balance.  You 
have  a  right  to  be  grateful  to  the  man  who 
sets  you  upon  any  new  field  of  mental  effort, 
and  I  have  to  thank  Jones  for  many  happy 
hours. 

I  began  to  observe  him  closely.  He  was 
very  far  from  being  uncomely,  and  so  far  as 
I  could  discover  there  was  nothing  in  the 
way  of  warning  in  his  face.  He  had  very 
fine,  soft,  dark,  Italian  eyes,  faithful  and  sin- 
cere to  look  at,  with  just  such  a  patient  long- 
ing in  them  as  you  may  see  in  an  intelligent 
and  affectionate  dog's.  His  moustache  hid 
his  mouth,  but  his  forehead  seemed  to  ex- 
press honesty  and  candour.  Nothing  but  a 
slight  pinching  of  the  nostrils  betrayed  any 
poverty  of  nature  or  littleness  of  sentiment. 
Something  of  coxcombry  and  affectation  could 
be  traced  in  his  manner,  but  not  enough  to 
offend,  unless  you  were  somewhat  too  readily 
disposed  to  be  offended. 

"Delamere  quite  desponds," he  said,  cling- 
ing to  his  theme.  "  But,  then,  Delamere  is 
elderly;  he  is  getting  on  in  hfe,  and  one 
doesn't  expect  to  find  the  enthusiasm  of  hope 
in  a  man  of  his  years.     I  dare  say,  now,  you 
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take  this  for  a  sort  of  ridiculous  trifling ;  but 
really  it  isn't  so  if  one  looks  rightly  at  it. 
When  beautiful  dress  was  a  part  of  every  gen- 
tleman's dutj^  the  arts  flourished  as  they  have 
never  flourished  since.  Every  assemblage  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen  afforded  the  e3'e  a  feast 
of  delicate  and  rich  colouring.  The  popular 
taste  was  educated  to  colour,  and  to  us  who 
look  upon  tone  and  form  as  the  elementary 
civilising  influence,  the  question  of  dress 
assumes  an  importance  which,  of  course,  it 
cannot  wear  to  those  who  do  not  share  our 
convictions.  To  dress  with  grace  and  refine- 
ment is  one  of  the  ways  to  thinking  and 
living  with  grace  and  refinement." 

Whilst  Jones  was  talking  thus  Mr.  Dela- 
mere  appeared  in  our  neighbourhood,  and 
taking  a  chair  which  happened  to  be  vacant 
near  at  hand  drew  it  up  to  the  sofa  upon 
which  we  sat,  and  placed  himself  before  us. 

"  Nobody  would  think,"  he  said,  striking 
in  here,  "  of  disputing  that  proposition,  but 
really  we  are  at  such  a  period  of  decadence 
that "  He  paused  with  an  air  of  dejec- 
tion, but  brightened  a  moment  later.  "I 
don't  know,"  he  went  on.  "  '  When  things 
are  at  their  Avorst  thej^  sometimes  mend.' 
Perhaps  we  may  really  hope  for  a  rebound 
from  all  this.  The  popular  taste  can  never 
be  finally  depraved." 

"  Everything  seems  to  move  in  grooves," 
said  Jones  seriously.  "We  have  our  cycle 
of  ugliness  with  us  now.  We  shall  move 
out  of  it  by-and-by." 

"  I'm  not  sure,"  said  Mr.  Delamere,  putting 
up  a  pair  of  gold-rimmed  glasses,  the  better 
to  scrutinise  Jones's  raiment,  "  that  the  point 
of  departure  is  well  chosen.  You  see,  Sebas- 
tian, that  if  you  push  your  point  to  its  legi- 
timate conclusion,  you  may  arrive — you  must 
arrive — at  golds,  and  reds,  and  blues.  Now 
the  question  comes.  Will  the  material  and  the 
form  lend  themselves  to  a  richly  coloured 
treatment  ?  To  my  mind,  that  question 
carries  its  own  answer." 

"I  have  thought  it  out,  sir,"  Jones  an- 
swered with  a  respectful  firmness  of  de- 
meanour. "  If  we  desire  to  move  the  crowd 
we  must  have  their  good-will.  To  be  moved 
too  suddenly  is  shocking.  The  material  is 
too  important,  too  solidly  fixed  as  it  were, 
to  be  tampered  with  at  first  without  danger. 
A  slight  deviation  in  colour — a  mere  hint 
of  movement  in  the  right  direction — can 
give  no  shock,  whilst  it  may  invite  atten- 
tion." 

"  Of  course,"  retiirned  Mr.  Delamere,  "  one 
has  not  spent  sixty  years  in  the  world  with- 
out learning    patience,   but   even   now   the 


narrow-mindedness,  the  extreme  limitation 
of  vision  wliich  characterizes  some  of  the 
best-meaning  people  one  encounters,  is  a  little 
trying.  I  was  speaking  of  this  very  theme 
the  other  night  at  the  Trela^'neys',  and  a 
gentleman,  whose  name  I  have  forgotten — 
he  turned  out  to  be  a  medical  man  of  some 
eminence — chose  to  be  mightily  satirical.  I 
remember  now,  a  Doctor  Brand,  a  disorderly 
giant  of  a  man  ;  a  man,  I  should  say,  judg- 
ing from  Avhat  I  saw  of  him,  of  excellent 
capacities.  He  thought  the  soap-boiler  a 
more  practical  person  to  encourage  in  the 
cause  of  ci\dlisation  than  the  costumier.  He 
put  it  rather  well,  but  '  My  dear  sir,'  I  said, 
'chacun  a  son  metier.  Let  us  all  work 
together.  Let  us  welcome  anything  that 
helps.  Soap  and  the  scrubbing-brush  by  all 
means,  but  then  I  do  not  deal  in  soap  and 
scrubbing-brushes.'  I  heard  him  afterwards 
— he  is  a  loud  man,  not  too  well-bred,  and 
one  can  hear  him  over  a  whole  room — and 
he  was  talking  of  fiddling  and  Eome  burning, 
and  that  sort  of  thing.  He  found  some 
listeners,  too." 

"There  is  no  popular  art-feeling,"  said 
Jones.  "  There  is  no  conception  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  an  aAvaking." 

I  thought  of  many  things,  but  then  I  knew 
how  young  I  was,  and  I  kept  silence.  Mr. 
Delamere  took  up  his  parable  anew. 

"  I  am  a  little  tired,"  he  said.  "  One 
doesn't  sacrifice  one's  conclusions  any  the 
more  for  being  tired,  but  I  confess  to  a  little 
fatigue.  There  are  none  blinder  than  those 
who  won't  see,  and  people  will  not  see  that  to 
be  ugly  is  to  be  immoral.  They  have  to  see 
that  two  and  two  make  four.  That  is  a 
matter  of  the  counting-house,  and  must  be 
remembered  in  the  purchase  of  the  daily  loaf. 
But  they  are  quite  sunk  in  stupor  about 
everything  that  does  not  relate  to  their  hate- 
ful daily  comforts.  One  moves  them  for  a 
moment — even  in  Houndsditch  " — he  looked 
at  me — "  one  finds  people  who  will  listen ; 
but  they  go  to  sleep  again." 

"  One  would  hardly  think,  sir,"  said  Jones 
with  a  mournful  appeal,  "  that  you  would 
shrink  from  lending  the  weight  of  your  own 
example  to  a  movement  of  this  sort."  He 
shook  his  claret-coloured  sleeve,  and  looked 
almost  hopelessly  at  Delamere. 

"  I  do  not  disapprove  of  it,"  said  he 
solemnly.  "  It  is  well  meant,  Sebastian, 
and  it  may  bear  fruit  beyond  your  expecta- 
tions. But  I  am  too  old,  a  little  too  much 
daunted  by  futile  experiment,  too  saddened 
by  repeated  failure.  Youth  has  the  vitality 
for   experiment.     By  the  way  I  must  show 
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you   my  last   bit   of  Worcester,    Sebastian. 
Are  you  interested  in  china,  Mr.  Denham  1 " 

I  was  on  the  edge  of  some  idiotic  rejoinder 
about  the  Opiura  traffic,  but  I  understood  in 
time,  and  saved  myself.  Mr.  Delamere  pi- 
loted us  down-stairs  and  showed  us  a  cabinet, 
with  most  of  the  contents  of  which  Jones 
was  evidently  familiar.  My  host,  delicately 
handling  some  of  its  treasures,  grew  extremely 
eloquent  and  interesting. 

"  He  probably  knows  more  about  old 
Worcester  than  any  man  alive,"  said  Jones 
when  we  were  left  to  ourselves  again,  by  the 
chance  intrusion  of  other  guests.  "  His 
learning  is  prodigious." 

I  went  away  dazed  that  night.  I  felt 
somehow  as  if  I  had  been  beaten  about 
the  head.  My  wits  were  scattered  and  I 
did  not  get  at  them  easily.  This  solemn  air 
of  going  crusading  about  the  colour  of  a 
coat  and  a  pair  of  trousers,  this  prodigy  of 
learning  in  old  crockery-ware,  fairly  stupefied 
me.  I  walked  alone,  and  my  soul  rebelled 
at  it  all.  This  huge  London,  said  I  hotly 
to  myself,  lies  sweltering  about  them,  noble 
and  loathly,  all  comedy  and  tragedy,  and 
they  turn  their  backs  upon  it,  and  blind 
themselves  from  the  sight  of  it,  and  find 
their  soul's  bread  in  bric-a-brac  and  the  wine 
of  life  in  the  distillation  of  the  fashion  plates. 
And  I  thought  myself  particularly  clever, 
and  felt  that  I  was  great  and  magnanimous 
and  altogether  what  I  ought  to  be  by  com- 
parison with  these  triflers,  and  got  into  a  ver j 


satisfactory  state  of  mind  by  reason  of  them. 
But   if  I  thought  poorly  of  the    great  art 
critic  himself  or  of  Jones  his  pupil,  I  had 
formed,  without   knowing    any  very  sound 
reasons  for  it,  a  different  opinion  with  regard 
to  Mr.  Delamere's  daughter.    I  do  not  pride 
myself  upon  any  special  discernment  on  this 
account,  for  a  boy's  judgment  about  a  young 
woman  is  liable  to  be  influenced  by  facts  of 
which  he  takes  no  count.     Mary  Delamere 
was,  to  begin  with,  a  very  beautiful  girl,  and, 
to  continue,  she  was  to  my  mind,  even  in  her 
personal    aspect,   better    than   beautiful.     I 
thought  I  read   nothing   but    candour   and 
goodness  in  her  looks,  and  if  for  once  I  was 
right,  it  is  not  a  thing  to  be  greatly  proud 
of.     I  have  thought  the  same  things  since, 
and  have  been  wrong,   and  it  would  be  a 
worse  world  than  it  is,  if  all  the  eyes  that 
look  sincere  and  honest  were  the  loopholes 
through  which  mean  natures  peered  to  spy 
their  own  advantage,  and  all  the  unwrinkled 
foreheads,  and  blooming  cheeks  and  laughing 
lips  were   no  better  than   prettj'  disguises. 
Here  and  there  in  the  world,  in  the  middle 
of  all  the  chicane  and  frivolity,  and  that  piti- 
less  icy   selfishness   which   is  the   deadliest 
because   the   commonest  of   human   crimes, 
you   find  a   nature   so   honest,    so   true,  so 
gentle  and  tender  that  your  only  way  with 
it  is  to  love  it  and  worship  it  and  wonder  at 
its  goodness.     And  you  are  a  lucky  man  if 
its  very  goodness  does  not  sometimes  make 
your  heart  ache. 


THACKEEAY. 

By    ANDREW   LANG. 


"  T  THOUGHT  how  some  people's  towering 
-"-  intellects  and  splendid  cultivated  ge- 
niuses rise  upon  simple,  beautiful  foundations 
hidden  out  of  sight."  Thus,  in  liis  lately 
published  Letters  to  Mrs.  Brookfield,  Mr. 
Thackeray  wrote  after  visiting  the  crypt  of 
Canterbury  Cathedral,  with  its  "  charming, 
harmonious,  powerful  combination  of  arches 
and  shafts,  beautiful  whichever  way  you  see 
them  developed,  like  a  fine  music."  The 
simile  applies  to  his  own  character  and  genius, 
to  his  own,  and  perhaps  to  that  of  most  great 
authors,  whose  works  are  our  pleasure  and 
comfort  in  this  troublesome  world.  There 
are  critics  who  profess  a  desire  to  hear 
nothing,  or  as  little  as  may  be,  of  the  lives 
of  great  artists,  whether  their  instrument  of 
art  was  the  pen,  or  the  brush,  or  the  chisel, 
or  the  strings  and   reeds  of   music.     With 


those  critics  perhaps  most  of  us  agree,  when 
we  read  books  that  gossip  about  Shelley,  or 
Coleridge,  or  Byron.  "Give  us  their  poetry," 
we  say,  "  and  leave  their  characters  alone : 
we  do  not  want  tattle  about  Claire  and 
chatter  about  Harriet,  we  want  to  be  happy 
with  '  The  Skylark '  or  '  The  Cloud.' "  Pos- 
sibly this  instinct  is  correct,  where  such  a 
poet  as  Shelley  is  concerned,  whose  life,  as 
his  poetry,  was  as  "the  life  of  winds  and 
tides,"  whose  genius,  unlike  the  skjdark's, 
was  more  true  to  the  point  of  heaven  than 
the  pomt  of  home.  But  reflection  shows 
us  that  on  the  whole,  as  Mr.  Thackeray  says, 
a  man's  genius  must  be  builded  on  the  foun- 
dations of  his  character.  Where  that  genius 
deals  with  the  mins;led  stuS"  of  human  life — 
sorrow,  desire,  love,  hatred,  kindness,  mean- 
ness— then   the  foundation   of  character  is 
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especially  important.  People  are  sometimes 
glad  that  we  knoAv  so  little  of  Shakspeare 
the  man ;  yet  who  could  doubt  that  a  true 
revelation  of  his  character  would  be  not  less 
worthy,  noble,  and  charming  than  the  general 
effect  of  his  poems  1  In  him,  it  is  certain, 
we  should  alwaj's  find  an  example  of  nobility, 
of  generosity,  of  charity,  and  kindness  and 
self-forgetfulncss.  Indeed,  we  find  these 
qualities,  as  a  rule,  in  the  biographies  of  the 
great  sympathetic  poets  and  men  of  genius 
of  the  pen — I  do  not  say  in  the  lives  of 
rebels  of  genius,  "  meteoric  poets "  like 
Byron.  The  same  basis,  the  same  founda- 
tions of  rectitude,  of  honour,  of  goodness,  of 
melancholy,  and  of  mirth  underlie  the  art  of 
Moli^re,  of  Scott,  of  Fielding,  and  as  the 
new  correspondence  shows,  of  Thackeray. 

It  seems  probable  that  a  complete  bio- 
graphy of  Thackeray  will  never  be  written. 
It  was  his  wish  to  live  in  his  works  alone — 
that  wish  his  descendants  respect;  and  we 
must  probably  regard  the  Letters  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Brookfield  as  the  last  private  and  au- 
thentic record  of  the  man  which  will  be 
given,  at  least  to  this  generation.  In  these 
Letters  all  sympathetic  readers  will  find  the 
man  they  have  long  known  from  his  writings 
— the  man  with  a  heart  so  tender  that  the 
world  often  drove  him  back  into  a  bitterness 
of  opposition,  into  an  assumed  hardness  and 
defensive  cynicism.  There  are  readers  so 
unluckily  constituted  that  they  can  see 
nothing  in  Thackeray  but  this  bitterness, 
this  cruel  sense  of  meanness  and  power  of 
analysing  shabby  emotions,  sneaking  vanities, 
contemptible  ambitions.  All  of  us  must 
often  feel  with  regret  that  he  allowed  him- 
self to  be  made  too  unhappy  by  the  spectacle 
of  failings  so  common  in  the  world  he  knew 
best,  that  he  dwelt  on  them  too  long  and 
lashed  them  too  complacently.  One  hopes 
never  to  read  "  Lovel  the  Widower  "  again, 
and  one  gladly  skips  some  of  the  speeches 
of  the  Old  Campaigner  in  "  The  Newcomes." 
They  are  terrible,  but  not  more  terrible  than 
life.  Yet  it  is  hard  to  understand  how 
Mr.  Euskin,  for  example,  can  let  such  scenes 
and  characters  hide  from  his  view  the  kind- 
ness, gentleness,  and  pity  of  Thackeray's 
nature.  The  new  Letters  must  open  all  eyes 
that  are  not  wilfully  closed,  and  should  at 
last  overcome  every  prejudice. 

In  the  Letters  we  see  a  man  literally  hun- 
gering and  thirsting  after  affection,  after 
love — a  man  cut  off  by  a  cruel  stroke  of  fate 
from  his  natural  solace,  from  the  centre  of  a 
home. 

"  Qod  took  from  me  a  lady  dear," 


he  says,  in  the  most  touching  medley  of 
doggerel  and  poetry,  made  "instead  of  writ- 
ing my  Punch  this  morning."  Losing  "a  lady 
dear,"  he  takes  refuge  as  he  may,  he  finds 
comfort  as  he  can,  in  all  the  affections  within 
his  reach,  in  the  society  of  an  old  college 
friend  and  of  his  wife,  in  the  love  of  all 
children,  beginning  with  his  own,  in  a  gene- 
rous liking  for  all  good  work,  and  for  all 
good  fellows. 

Did  any  man  of  letters  except  Scott  ever 
write  of  his  rivals  as  Thackeray  wrote  of 
Dickens  ?  Artists  are  a  jealous  race.  "  Pot- 
ter hates  potter,  and  poet  hates  poet,"  as 
Hesiod  said  so  long  ago.  This  jealousy  is 
not  mere  envy,  it  is  really  a  strong  sense  of 
how  things  ought  to  be  done,  in  any  art, 
touched  with  a  natural  preference  for  a  man's 
own  way  of  doing  them.  Now  what  could 
be  more  unlike  than  the  "  ways  "  of  Dickens 
and  Thackeray  ?  Each  of  them  averts  his 
eyes  from  the  world  best  known  to  the  other ; 
Dickens  chiefly  draws  the  world  of  va- 
grants, clerks,  attorneys,  with  caricatures  of 
the  less  comfortable  classes,  while  Thackeray 
is  most  at  home  with  soldiers,  civil  servants, 
country  gentlemen,  literary  folk,  and  an  oc- 
casional peer,  like  my  lord  of  Rosherville,  or 
the  Marquis  of  Steyne.  The  subjects  chosen 
by  these  great  authors  are  not  more  diverse 
than  their  styles.  Thackeray  writes  like  a 
scholar,  not  in  the  narrow  sense,  but  rather  as 
a  student  and  a  master  of  all  the  refinements 
and  resources  of  language.  Dickens  copies 
the  chaff  of  the  street,  or  he  roams  into 
melodramatics,  "  drops  into  poetry  " — blank 
Averse  at  least — and  touches  all  with  peculiari- 
ties, we  might  say  mannerisms,  of  his  own. 
I  have  often  thought  (the  idea  is  copyright) 
that  some  amusing  imaginary  letters  might 
be  written,  from  characters  of  Dickens  about 
characters  of  Thackeray,  from  characters  of 
Thackeray  about  characters  of  Dickens.  They 
might  be  supposed  to  meet  each  other  in 
society,  and  describe  each  other.  Can  you 
not  fancy  Captain  Costigan  on  Dick  Swiveller, 
Blanche  Amory  on  Agnes,  Pen  on  David 
Copperfield,  and  that  "tiger"  Steerforth  1 
What  would  the  family  solicitor  of  "  The 
Newcomes "  have  to  say  of  Mr.  Tulking- 
horn  ?  How  would  George  Warrington 
appreciate  Mr.  Pickwick  ?  Yes,  the  two 
great  novelists  were  as  opposed  as  two  men 
could  be,  in  manner,  in  style,  in  knowledge 
of  books  and  of  the  world.  And  yet  how 
admirably  Thackeray  writes  about  Dickens, 
in  his  letters  as  in  his  books  !  How  he  de- 
lights in  him  !  How  manly  is  that  emulation 
which  enables  an  author  to  see  all  the  points 
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in  his  rival,  and  not  to  carp  at  them,  but  to 
praise,  and  be  stimulated  to  keener  effort ! 

Consider  this  passage.  "Have  you  read 
Dickens?  0!  it  is  charming!  Brave  Dickens! 
It  has  some  of  his  very  prettiest  touches 
— those  inimitable  Dickens'  touches  which 
make  such  a  great  man  of  him ;  and 
the  reading  of  the  book  has  done  another 
author  a  great  deal  of  good." 

Thackeray  is  just  as  generous  and  perhaps 
more  critical  in  writing  of  Kingsley.  "  A 
fine,  honest,  go-a-head  fellow,  who  charges 
a  subject  heartily,  impetuously,  with  the 
greatest  courage  and  simplicity ;  but  with 
narrow  eyes  (his  are  extraordinarily  brave, 
blue,  and  honest)  and  with  little  knowledge 
of  the  world,  I  think.  But  he  is  superior  to 
us  worldlings  in  many  ways,  and  I  wish  I 
had  sou>e  of  his  honest  pluck." 

I  have  often  wished  that  great  authors, 
when  their  days  of  creation  were  over,  when 
"  their  minds  grow  grey  and  bald,"  would  con- 
descend to  tell  us  the  history  of  their  books. 
Sir  Walter  Scott  did  something  of  this  kind 
in  the  prefaces  to  the  last  editions  of  the 
Waverley  Novels  published  during  his  life. 
What  can  be  more  interesting  than  his  ac- 
count, in  the  introduction  to  the  "  Fortunes 
of  Nigel,"  of  how  he  worked,  how  he  planned, 
and  found  all  his  plots  and  plans  overridden 
by  the  demon  at  the  end  of  his  pen  !  But 
Sir  Walter  was  failing  when  he  began  those 
literary  confessions  ;  good  as  they  are  he 
came  to  them  too  late.  Yet  these  are  not 
confessions  which  an  author  can  make  early. 
The  pagan  Aztecs  only  confessed  once  in  a 
lifetime,  in  old  age,  when  they  had  fewer 
temptations  to  fall  to  their  old  loves :  then 
they  made  a  clean  breast  of  it  once  for  all. 
So  it  might  be  with  an  author.  While  he 
is  in  his  creative  vigour,  we  want  to  hear 
about  his  fancied  persons,  about  Pendennis, 
Beatrix,  Becky,  not  about  himself,  and  how 
he  invented  them.  But  when  he  has  passed 
his  best,  then  it  is  he  who  becomes  of  inte- 
rest ;  it  is  about  himself  that  we  Avish  him  to 
speak,  as  far  as  he  modestly  may.  Who 
would  not  give  "  Lovel  the  Widower  "  and 
"Philip"  for  some  autobiographical  and  hte- 
rary  prefaces  to  the  older  novels  1  They  need 
not  have  beenmore  egotistic  than  the  "Round- 
about Papers."  They  would  have  had  far  more 
charm.  Some  things  cannot  be  confessed. 
We  do  not  ask  who  was  the  original  Sir  Pitt 
Crawley,  or  the  original  Blanche  Amory. 
But  we  might  learn  in  what  mood,  in  what 
circumstances  the  author  wrote  this  passage 
or  that. 

The   Letters  contain   a  few  notes  of  this 


kind,  a  few  literary  confessions.  We  hear 
that  Emmy  Sedley  was  partly  suggested  by 
Mrs.  Brookfield,  partly  by  Thackeray's 
mother,  much  by  his  own  wife.  There  scarce 
seems  room  for  so  many  elements  in  Emmy's 
personality.  For  some  reason  ladies  love  her 
not,  nor  do  men  adore  her.  I  have  been  her 
faithful  knight  ever  since  I  was  ten  years  old, 
and  read  "  Vanity  Fair  "  somewhat  stealthil3\ 
Why  does  one  like  her  except  because  she  is 
such  a  thorough  woman  1  She  is  not  clever, 
she  is  not  very  beautiful,  she  is  unhappy,  and 
she  can  be  jealous.  One  pities  her,  and  that 
is  akin  to  a  more  tender  sentiment;  one 
pities  her  while  she  sits  in  the  corner,  and 
Becky's  green  eyes  flatter  her  oaf  of  a  hus- 
band ;  one  pities  her  in  the  poverty  of  her 
father's  house,  in  the  great  battle  over  Daffy's 
Elixir,  in  the  separation  from  the  younger 
George.  You  begin  to  wish  some  great  joy 
to  come  to  her ;  it  does  not  come  unalloyed  ; 
you  know  that  Dobbin  had  bad  quarters  of 
an  hour  Avith  this  lady,  and  had  to  disguise  a 
little  of  his  tenderness  for  his  own  daughter. 
Yes,  Emmy  is  more  complex  than  she  seems, 
and  perhaps  it  needed  three  ladies  to  con- 
tribute the  various  elements  of  her  person 
and  her  character.  One  of  them,  the  jealous 
one,  lent  a  touch  to  Helen  Pendennis,  to 
Laura,  to  Lady  CastleAvood.  Probably  this 
may  be  the  reason  Avhy  some  persons  dislike 
Thackeray  so.  His  very  best  Avomen  are  not 
angels.*  Are  the  very  best  women  angels  1 
It  is  a  pious  opinion — that  borders  on  heresy. 
When  the  Letters  began  to  be  written,  in 
1847,  Thackeray  had  his  worst  years,  in  a 
Avorldly  sense,  behind  him.  They  Avere  past : 
the  times  Avhen  he  Avrote  in  Galignani  for 
ten  francs  a  day.  Has  any  literary  ghoul 
disinterred  his  old  ten  -  franc  articles  in 
Galignani  1  The  time  of  "Barry  Lyndon," 
too,  Avas  over.  He  says  nothing  of  that 
masterpiece,  and  only  a  word  about  "The 
Great  Hoggarty  Diamond."  "  I  have  been 
re-reading  it.  Upon  my  word  and  honour, 
if  it  doesn't  make  you  cry,  I  shall  have  a 
mean  opinion  of  you.  It  was  Avritten  at  a 
time  of  great  affliction,  when  my  heart  Avas 
very  soft  and  humble.  Amen.  Ich  habe  audi 
viel  geliebt."  Of  "  Pendennis,"  as  it  goes  on, 
he  Avrites  that  it  is  "  awfully  stupid,"  which 
has  not  been  the  verdict  of  the  ages.  He 
picks  up  materials  as  he  passes.  He  dines 
AAdth  some  officers,  and  perhaps  he  stations 

them  at  Chatteris.     He  meets  Miss  G 

and  her  converse  suggests  a  loA'e  passage  be- 
tAveen  Pen  and  Blanche.  Why  did  he  dis- 
like fair  women  so  ?     It  runs  all  through  his 

•  For  Helen  Pendennis,  see  the  "Letters,"  p.  97. 
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novels.  Becky  is  fair.  Blanche  is  fair. 
Outside  the  old  yellow  covers  of  "Pendennis," 
you  see  the  blonde  mermaid,  "amusing,  and 
clever,  and  depraved,"  dragging  the  lover  to 
the  sea,  and  the  nut-brown  maid  holding  him 
back.  Angelina,  of  the  "  Rose  and  the  Ring," 
is  the  Becky  of  childhood  ;  she  is  fair,  and 
the  good  Rosalba  is  brune.  In  writing 
"  Pendennis  "  he  had  a  singular  experience. 
He  looked  over  his  own  "back  numbers,"  and 
found  "  a  passage  which  I  had  as  utterl}'  for- 
gotten as  if  I  had  never  read  or  written  it." 
In  Lockhart's 
"Life  of  Scott," 

James    Ballan-  __ 

tyne  says  that 
"when  the 
'  Bride  of  Lam- 
mermoor '  was 
first  put  into 
his  hands  in  a 
complete  shape, 
he  did  not  re- 
collect one  sin- 
gle incident, 
character,  or 
conversation  it 
contained." 
That  is  to  say, 
he  remembered 
nothing  of  his 
own  invention, 
though  his 
memory  of  the 
traditional 
parts  was  as 
clear  as  ever. 
Ballantyne  re- 
marks, "  The 
history  of  the 
human  mind 
contains  no- 
thing more 
wonderful." 
The  experience  of  Thackeray  is  a  parallel  to 
that  of  Scott.  "  Pendennis,"  it  must  be 
noted,  was  interrupted  by  a  severe  illness, 
and  "  The  Bride  of  Lammermoor  "  was  dic- 
tated by  Sir  Walter  when  in  great  physical 
pain.  On  one  occasion  Thackeray  "  lit  upon 
a  very  stupid  part  of  'Pendennis,'  I  am  sorry 
to  say;  and  yet  how  well  written  it  is! 
What  a  shame  the  author  don't  write  a  com- 
plete good  story.  Will  he  die  before  doing 
so  ?  Or  come  back  from  America  and  do  it  ?" 
Did  he  ever  write  "a  complete  good  story?" 
Did  any  one  ever  do  such  a  thing,  as  ^n^ite  a 
three-volume  novel,  or  a  novel  of  equal  length, 
Avhich  was  "a  complete,  good  story  1"    Prob- 


ably  not ;  or  if  any  mortal  ever  succeeded  in 
the  task,  it  was  the  great  Alexander  Dumas. 
"The  Three  Musketeers,"  I  take  leave  to 
think,  and  "Twenty  Years  After,"  are  com- 
plete good  stories,  good  from  beginning  to 
end,  stories  from  beginning  to  end  M-ithout 
a  break,  without  a  needless  episode.  Perhaps 
one  may  say  as  much  for  "  Old  Mortality," 
and  for  "  Quentin  Durward."  But  Scott  and 
Dumas  were  born  story-tellers  ;  narrative  was 
the  essence  of  their  genius  at  its  best,  the 
current  of  romance  rolls  fleetly  on,  bear- 
ing with  it 
pei^sons  and 
events,  mirror- 
ing scenes,  but 
never  ceasing 
to  be  the  main 
thing — the  cen- 
tral interest. 
Perhaps  narra- 
tive like  this 
is  the  chief 
success  of  the 
novelist.  He 
is  triumphant 
when  he  carries 
us  on,  as  Wolf, 
the  famous  cri- 
tic, was  carried 
on  by^  the  tide 
of  the  "  Iliad," 
"  in  that  pure 
and  rapid  cur- 
rent of  action." 
Xobody  would 
claim  this  espe- 
cial merit  for 
Thackeray.  He 
is  one  of  the 
greatest  of  no- 
velists ;  he  dis- 
plays human 
nature  and 
human  conduct  so  that  we  forget  our- 
selves in  his  persons,  but  he  does  not 
make  us  forget  ourselves  in  their  for- 
tunes. Whether  Clive  does  or  does  not 
marry  Ethel,  or  Esmond,  Beatrix,  does  not 
very  greatly^  excite  our  curiosity.  We  can 
not  ring  the  bells  for  dive's  second  wedding 
as  the  villagers  celebrated  the  bridal  of 
Pamela.  It  is  the  development  of  character, 
it  is  the  author's  comments,  it  is  his  own 
personality  and  his  unmatched  and  inimit- 
able style,  that  win  our  admiration  and 
affection.  We  can  take  up  "Vanity  Fair," 
or  "Pendennis,"  or  "The  Newcomes,"  just 
where  the  book  opens  by  chance,  and  read 
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them  with  dehght,  as  we  may  read  Mon- 
taigne. When  one  says  one  can  take  np  a 
book  anywhere,  it  generally  means  that  we 
can  also  lay  it  down  anywhere.  But  it  is  not 
so  with  Thackeray.  Whenever  we  meet  him 
he  holds  us  with  his  charm,  his  humour,  his 
eloquence,  his  tenderness.  If  he  has  not,  in 
the  highest  degree,  the  narrative  power,  he 
does  possess,  in  a  degree  perhaps  beyond  any 
other  writer  of  English,  that  kind  of  poetic 
quality  which  is  not  incompatible  with  prose 
writers.  A  great  deal  has  been  said  about 
prose  poetry.  As  a  rule  it  is  very  poor  stuff. 
As  prose  it  has  a  tendency  to  run  into  blank 
verse.  As  poetry  it  is  highly  rhetorical  and 
self-conscious.  It  would  be  invidious  and 
might  be  irritating  to  select  examples  from 
modern  masters  of  prose-poetry.  They  have 
never  been  poets.  But  the  prose  of  a  poet 
like  Milton  may  be,  and  is,  poetical  in  the 
true  sense,  and  so,  upon  occasions,  was  the 
prose  of  Thackeray.  Some  examples  linger 
always  in  the  memory,  and  dwell  with  their 
music  in  the  hearing.  One  I  have  quoted 
before ;  the  passage  in  "  The  Newcomes  " 
where  Clive,  at  the  lecture  on  the  Poetry  of 
the  Domestic  Affections,  given  by  Sir  Barnes 
Newcome,  sees  Ethel,  whom  he  has  lost. 

"  And  the  past,  and  its  dear  histories,  and 
youth  and  its  hopes  and  passions,  and  tones 
and  looks,  for  ever  echoing  in  the  heart  and 
present  in  the  memory — those,  no  doubt, 
poor  Clive  saw  and  heard  as  he  looked  across 
the  great  gulf  of  time  and  parting  and  grief, 
and  beheld  the  woman  he  had  loved  for  many 
years."  "  The  great  gulf  of  time,  and  part- 
ing, and  grief,"  some  of  us  are  on  the  further 
side  of  it,  and  our  old  selves,  and  our  old 
happiness,  and  our  old  affections  beyond,  grow 
near,  grow  clear,  now  and  then,  at  the  sight 
of  a  face  met  by  chance  in  the  world,  at  the 
chance  sound  of  a  voice.  Such  are  human  for- 
tunes, and  human  sorrows,  not  the  worst,  not 
the  greatest,  for  these  old  loves  do  not  die, 
they  live  in  exile,  and  are  the  better  part  of 
our  souls.  Not  the  greatest,  not  the  worst  of 
sorrows,  for  shame  is  worse,  and  hopeless 
hunger,  and  a  life  all  barren  toil  without  dis- 
tractions, without  joy,  must  be  far  worse. 
But  of  those  myriad  tragedies  of  the  life  of 
the  poor  Thackeray  does  not  write.  How 
far  he  was  aware  of  them,  how  deeply  he 
felt  them,  we  are  not  informed.  His  highest 
*  ragedy  is  that  of  the  hunger  of  the  heart ; 
his  most  noble  prose  sounds  in  that  meeting 
of  Harry  Esmond  with  Lady  Castlewood,  in 
the  immortal  speech  that  has  the  burden, 
"  bringing  your  sheaves  with  you  !  "  All  that 
scene  appears  to  me  no  less  unique,   no  less 


unsurpassable,  no  less  perfect  than  the  "Ode 
to  the  Nightingale"  of  Keats,  or  the  Lycidas 
of  Milton.  It  were  superfluous  to  linger 
over  the  humour  of  Thackera}^  Only  Shak- 
speare  and  Dickens  have  graced  the  language 
with  so  many  happy  memories  of  queer, 
pleasant  people,  with  so  many  quaint  phrases, 
each  of  whicla  has  a  kind  of  freemasonry,  and 
when  uttered,  or  recalled,  makes  all  friends 
of  Thackeray  into  family  friends  of  each 
other.  The  sayings  of  Mr.  Harry  Foker,  of 
Captain  Costigan,  of  Gumbo,  are  all  like  old 
dear  family  phrases,  they  live  imperishable 
and  ever  new,  like  the  words  of  Sir  John, 
the  fat  knight,  or  of  Sancho  Panza,  or  of 
Dick  Swiveller,  or  that  other  Sancho,  Sam 
Weller.  They  have  that  Shakspearian  gift  of 
being  ever  appropriate,  and  undyingly  fresh. 

There  are  among  the  graces  of  Thackeray 
this  and  that  inimitable  style,  which  always 
tempts  and  always  baffles  the  admiring  and 
despairing  copyist.  Where  did  he  find  the 
trick  of  it,  of  the  words  which  are  invariably 
the  best  words,  and  invariably  fall  exactly 
in  the  best  places?  "  The  best  words  in  the 
best  places,"  is  part  of  Coleridge's  definition 
of  poetry ;  it  is  also  the  essence  of  Thackeray's 
prose.  In  these  Letters  to  Mrs.  Brookfield 
the  style  is  precisely  the  style  of  the  novels 
and  essays.  The  style,  with  Thackeray,  was 
the  man.  He  could  not  write  otherwise. 
But  probably,  to  the  last,  this  perfection  was 
not  mechanical,  was  not  attained  without 
labour  and  care.  In  Dr.  John  Brown's 
works,  in  his  essay  on  Thackeray,  there  is 
an  example  of  a  proof-sheet  on  which  the 
master  has  made  corrections,  and  those  cor- 
rections bring  the  passage  up  to  his  accus- 
tomed level,  to  the  originality  of  his  rhythm. 
Here  is  the  piece  : — 

' '  Another  Finis,  another  slice  of  life  which 
Tcmpus  edax  has  devoured  !  And  I  may  have  to 
write  the  word  once  or  twice,  perhaps,  and  then  an 
end  of  Ends.    -EIs44»4s-s?er-aa4-£Bfeaite  beginning. 


Oh,  the  troubles,  the  cares,  the  ennui,  the  CjBiyl-ica.- 
4!ona)the  repetitions,  the  old  conversations  over  and 
over  again,  and  here  and  there  all  the  delightful  pas- 
sages, the  dear,  the  brief,  the  forever  remembered! 


■lEntr-^ses-A  few  chapters  more,  and  then  the 
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last,  and  behold  Finis  itself  coming  to  an  end,  and 
the  Infinite  beginning," 

"  How  like  music  this,"  writes  Dr.  John 
Brown,  "like  one  trying  the  same  air  in 
different  ways,  as  it  were,  searching  out 
and  sounding  all  its  depths."  The  words 
were  almost  the  last  that  Thackeray  wrote, 
perhaps  the  very  last.  They  reply,  as  it 
Avere,  to  other  words  that  he  had  written 
long  before  to  Mrs.  Brookfield. 

"I  don't  pity  anybody  who  leaves  the  world; 
not  even  a  fair  young  girl  ia  her  prime;   I  pity 
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those  remainiDg.  On  her  journey,  if  it  pleases  God 
to  send  her,  depend  on  it  there's  no  cause  for  grief, 
that's  but  an  earthly  condition.  Out  of  our  stormy 
life,  and  brought  nearer  the  Divine  light  and 
warmth,  there  must  be  a  serene  climate.  Can't  you 
fancy  sailing  into  the  calm  ?  " 

Ah,  nowhere  else  shall  we  find  the  Golden 
Bride,  "passionless  bride,  divine  Tranquilhty." 

As  human  nature  persistently  demands  a 
moral,  and,  to  say  truth,  Thackeray  was  con- 
stantly meeting  the  demand,  what  is  the 
lesson  o-f  his  life  and  his  writings  ?  So  peo- 
ple may  ask,  and  yet  how  futile  is  the 
answer  !  Life  has  a  different  meaning,  a 
different  riddle,  a  different  reply  for  each  of 
us.  There  is  not  one  sphinx  but  many 
sphinxes,  as  many  as  there  are  women  and 
men.  We  must  aU  answer  for  ourselves. 
Pascal  has  one  answer,  "Believe  !"  Moliere 
has  another,  "Observe!"  Thackeray's  answer 
is,  "Be  good  and  enjoy  !  "  but  a  melancholy 
e  ijoyment  was  his.     Dr.  John  Brown  says, 

"His  persistent  state,  especially  for  the  later  half 
of  his  life,  was  profoundly  morne,  there  is  no  other 
word  for  it.  This  arose  in  part  from  temperament, 
from  a  quick  sense  of  the  littleness  and  wretchedness 
of  mankind.  .  .  .  This  feeling,  acting  on  a  harsh  and 
savage  nature,  ended  in  the  saeva  indignatio  of  Swilt'; 
acting  on  the  kindlj^  and  sensitive  nature  of  Mr. 
Thackeray,  it  led  only  to  compassionate  sadness." 

A  great  part  of  his  life,  and  most  of  his 
happiness,  lay  in  love.  "  Ich  habe  auch  viel 
geliebt,"  he  says,  and  it  is  a  hazardous  kind  of 
happiness  that  attends  great  affection.  Your 
capital  is  always  at  the  mercy  of  failures,  of 
death,  of  jealousy,  of  estrangement.  But 
he  had  so  much  love  to  give  that  he  could 
not  escape  those  perilous  investments. 

Other  troubles  he  had  that  may  have  been 
diversions  from  those.  He  did  not  always 
keep  that  manly  common  sense  in  regard  to 
criticism,  which  he  shows  in  a  letter  to 
Mrs.  Brookfield.  "  Did  you  read  the  Spec- 
tatw's  sarcastic  notice  of  '  Vanity  Fair  1 '  I 
don't  think  it  is  just,  but  think  Kintoul  (Ein- 
toul  1)  is  a  very  honest  man  and  rather 
inclined  to  deal  severely  with  his  private 
friends  lest  he  should  fall  into  the  other  ex- 
treme ;  to  be  sure  he  keeps  out  of  it,  I  mean 
the  other  extreme,  very  well." 

That  is  the  way  to  take  unfavourable 
criticisms — not  to  go  declaring  that  a  man 
is  your  enemy  because  he  does  not  like  your 
book,  your  ballads,  your  idyls,  your  sermons, 
what  you  please.  AVhy  cannot  people  keep 
literature  and  liking  apart  ?  Am  I  bound 
to  think  Jones  a  bad  citizen,  a  bad  man,  a 
bad  householder  because  his  poetry  leaves 
me  cold  ?  Need  he  regard  me  as  a  malevo- 
lent green-eyed  monster  because  I  don't  want 
to  read  him  1     Thackeray  was  not   always 


true   in  his   later  years   to   these  excellent 
principles.     He  was  troubled  about  trifles  of 
criticisms   and  gossip,   bagatelles  not  Avorth 
noticing,   still  less  worth  rememboring  and 
recording.     Do  not  let  us  record  them,  then. 
We  cannot  expect  for  Thackeray,  we  can- 
not even  desire  for  him,  a  popularity  like 
that  of  Dickens.     If  ever  any  man  wrote  for 
the  people,  it  was  Dickens.     Where  can  we 
find  such  a  benefactor,  and  who  has  lightened 
so  many  lives  with  such  merriment  as  he  1 
ButThackeray  wrote,  like  the  mass  of  authors, 
for  the  Hterary  class,   for  all  who  have  the 
sense  of  style,  the  delight  in  the  best  lan- 
guage.    He  will  endure  while  English  lite- 
rature  endures,   while   English    civilisation 
lasts.     We  cannot  expect  all  the  world  to- 
share  our  affection  for  this  humorist  whose 
mirth   springs    from   his   melancholy.     Hig 
religion,  his  education,  his  life  in  this  unsatis- 
fying world  are  not  the  life,  the  education, 
the  religion  of  the  great  majority  of  human 
kind.     He  cannot  reach  so  many  ears  and 
hearts  as  Shakspeare  or  Dickens,  and  some 
of  those  whom  he  reaches  will  always  and 
inevitably   misjudge   him.      Mais  c'est  mon 
homme,    one   may   say,    as   Boileau   said   of 
Moliere.     Of  modern  writers,  putting  Scott 
aside,  he  is   to   me  the  most  friendly  and 
sympathetic.     Great  genius  as  he  was,   he 
was  also  a  penman,  a  journalist,  and  jour- 
nalists and  penmen  will  always  look  to  him 
as  their  big  brother,  the  man  in  their  own 
line  of  whom  they  are  proudest.     As  devout 
Catholics  did  not  always  worship  the  greatest 
saints,  but  the  friendliest  saints,  their  own, 
so  we  scribes  burn  our  cheap  incense  to  St. 
William  Makepeace.     He  could  do  all  that 
any  of  us  could  do,  and  he  did  it  infinitely 
better.     A  piece  of  verse  for  Punch,  a  para- 
graph,  a  caricature,  were  not  beneath  the 
dignity  of   the  author  of   "Esmond."     He 
had  that  kindness  and  helpfulness  which  I, 
for  one,  have  never  met  a  journalist  who 
lacked.     He  was  a  good  Englishman ;  the 
boy  within  him  never  died ;  he  loved  chil- 
dren, and  boys,  and  a  little   slang,   and  a 
boxing  match.    If  he  had  failings,  who  knew 
them  better  than  he  ?  How  often  he  is  at  once 
the  boy  at  the  swishing  block  and  Dr.  Birch 
who  does  not  spare  the  rod  !     Let  us  believe 
with  that  beloved  physician,  our  old  friend 
Dr.  John  Brown,  that  "Mr.  Thackeray  was 
much  greater,  much  nobler  than  his  works, 
great  and  noble  as  they  are."     Let  us  part 
with  him,  remembering  his  own  words  : 

"  Come  wealth  or  want,  come  good  or  ill, 
Let  young  and  old  accept  theii'  part, 
And  bow  before  the  awful  Will, 
And  bear  it  with  an  honest  heart." 


ON  CHILDEEN. 

By  the  RroHT  Rev.  A.  "W.  THOROLD,  D.D.,  Lokd  Bishop  of  Rochester. 

"  Eh  bien,  je  donne  tout  et  je  pardonne  tout  aux  petits." 

Victor  Hugo. 


ANY  one  who  presumes  to  write  about  chil- 
dren may  expect  to  have  his  credentials 
challenged.  It  is  a  topic  of  which  all  of  us 
have  some  experience,  yet  one  about  which,  in 
the  judgment  of  most  women,  no  man  that  ever 
yet  was  born  can  claim  to  have  anything  to 
say.  No  doubt  all  persons  think  they  love 
children,  and  many  of  them  are  vastly  mis- 
taken in  thinking  so.  Do  you  want  a  test  ? 
Choose  one  of  these.  Could  you  spend  a 
morning  in  cutting  out  a  boat  for  a  boy,  or 
tell  for  the  tenth,  even  the  twentieth  time  a 
familiar  but  ravishing  story  to  eager  little 
ears,  or  consent  to  be  a  Newfoundland  dog 
for  very  short  legs  to  ride  (it  need  not  be  done 
in  Pall  Mall),  or  carry  about  a  restless  infant 
through  the  long  midnight  hours,  without 
an  overweening  sense  of  self-righteousness  ? 
Love  always  and  everywhere  implies  a  great 
faculty  of  taking  trouble.  To  say,  however, 
that  to  love  them  we  must  own  them,  is 
only  in  a  partial  sense  true,  is  opposed  not 
merely  to  justice,  but  to  facts.  Maiden  aunts, 
as  most  of  us  know,  are  the  human  angels 
of  childhood.  Besides,  nature  recognises  no 
tribunal  of  opinion,  and  she  often  exhibits  a 
provoking  capriciousness  in  entrusting  chil- 
dren to  those  who,  if  they  dared,  would 
instantly  pack  them  oft'  to  the  nearest  Found- 
ling Hospital,  Avhile  denying  them  to  those 
whose  entire  life  they  would  sweeten  with  a 
delicious  joy.  It  is  not,  however,  inconsistent 
to  affirm  further,  that  quite  to  find  out  all 
their  lovableness,  in  any  degree  to  fathom 
the  deep  abysses  of  a  child's  wonderful  and 
mysterious  nature,  we  must  actually  own 
them — and  have  them  all  for  ourselves. 
Nature  will  not  disclose  her  secrets,  nor  stir 
her  powers,  except  to  those  who  can  claim 
them  as  a  right.  If  only  our  eyes  are  open  then, 
we  presently  see  what  children  may  become 
to  us,  as  well  as  what  we  ought  to  be  to 
them.  For,  in  a  suitable  and  reverent  use 
of  a  great  word  with  many  meanings,  chil- 
dren are  the  salvation  of  the  race.  They 
purify,  they  elevate,  they  stir,  they  instruct, 
they  console,  they  reconcile,  they  gladden  us. 
They  are  the  ozone  of  human  life,  inspiring 
us  with  hope,  rousing  us  to  wholesome  sacri- 
fice. If,  in  the  faults  which  they  inherit, 
they  show  us  the  worst  of  ourselves,  and 
so  move  us  to  a  salutary  repentance,  they 
also  stimulate  our  finer  qualities  ;  they  cheat 


us  of  weary  care  ;  they  preach  to  us,  not  so 
much  by  their  lips  as  by  their  innocence  ; 
their  questions  set  us  thinking,  and  to  better 
purpose  than  the  syllogisms  of  philosophers ; 
their  helplessness  makes  us  tender ;  their 
loveliness  surprises  us  into  a  pure  joy.  To 
me  at  least,  if  I  may  say  so  much,  a  child, 
wherever  I  see  it,  and  no  matter  whose 
it  may  be,  is  a  thing  of  unspeakable  de- 
light. Again  and  again  the  mere  sight  of  a 
child,  whether  at  play,  or  rambling  on  the 
road,  or  gathering  flowers,  or  fast  asleep, 
gives  me  a  feeling  of  joy.  A  child  is  a  sun- 
beam on  a  winter  sea,  a  flower  in  a  prison 
garden,  the  music  of  bells  over  the  noise 
of  a  great  city,  a  fragrant  odour  in  a  sick- 
room. If  any  one  thinks  this  exaggerated, 
I  am  sorry  for  him.  It  is  literally  true  for 
me,  and  for  tens  of  thousands  who  have  far 
more  right  to  it.  These  fingers  tingle  with 
a  kind  of  happiness,  while  I  am  writing 
about  them  here.  My  chilly  friend  need  not 
have  my  joy  if  he  does  not  believe  in  it,  or 
care  for  it ;  I  will  not  force  it  on  him,  but  he 
shall  not  take  mine  from  me. 

How  do  you  define  childhood  1  Perhaps 
by  limiting  it  to  the  nine  years  between 
three  and  twelve.  You  remember  what  Mr. 
John  Morley  has  written  about  infancy  1 
"  The  pathos  of  infancy,  the  bright  blank 
eye,  the  eager  unpurposed  straining  of  the 
hand,  the  many  turns  and  changes  in  mur- 
murings  that  can  yet  tell  us  nothing." 

This  interesting,  mysterious  infancy,  by 
men  at  least,  if  they  are  properly  conscious  of 
their  limitations,  is  usually  handled,  when  at 
all,  like  a  delicate  morsel  of  china,  approached 
with  more  wonder  than  enthusiasm;  while  the 
regard  which  it  inspires  is,  in  a  topical  sense 
of  the  word,  distant.  Mr.  Wilberforce  used 
to  say,  that  no  house  was  perfect  without  a 
child  of  three  years  old,  and  a  kitten.  We 
accept  the  age  ;  some  of  us  also  regret  that 
the  Idtten  should  be  so  much  easier  to  pro- 
cure. At  three,  speech  becomes  articulate, 
the  character  is  developing,  likes  and  dislikes 
show  themselves  with  a  pungent  frankness. 
Every  child  of  three,  if  clean,  has  a  real 
charm  about  it,  and  the  discipline  of  the 
nascent  will  is  still  in  its  rudimentary  stage. 
After  twelve  the  situation  changes.  With 
srirls  in  their  teens  it  is  often  so  hard  to  know 
exactly  how  best  to  treat  them  except  by 
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leaving  them  alone.  AYith  growing  boys  of 
course  the  sedate  Avorkl  is  usually  in  a  con- 
dition of  physical  jeopardy  ;  and  laut  for  the 
merciful  arrangement  which  disposes  of  them 
to  tutox's  and  governors  for  the  greater  part 
of  their  lively  existence,  it  is  hard  to  conceive 
how  for  the  bulk  of  elderly  folk  life  could 
be  made  tolerable  at  all. 

No  doubt  a  fuU-blown  rose  has  its  merits, 
and  it  may  justly  claim  for  itself  that  to  be 
fully  bloAvn  is  what  it  was  made  for.  But  it 
is  pardonable  to  prefer  the  rosebud.  An 
austere  father  once  explained  to  a  little  girl 
of  three,  that  when  she  ceased  to  wear  socks 
he  must  cease  to  love  her.  She  half  laughed 
at  it,  and  half  dreaded  it.  One  day  she  ran 
up  to  him,  and  showing  him  her  little  bro'wn 
legs  said  :  "  Father,  do  you  love  me  still  1 " 
Alas,  those  little  brown  legs  have  long  since 
been  demurely  clothed  in  stockings,  and  the 
little  fingers  which  belong  to  them  nimbly 
strike  sweet  sounds,  which  Dr.  Johnson 
would  have  devoutly  wished  could  have  been 
"impossible."  The  threat,  liowever,  is  still 
unfulfilled. 

Moreover,  a  child  scmetimes  itself  feels 
parting  from  its  childhood. 

"  Long  years  a^o  I  cried,  when  Inez  said, 
'  You  are  no  more  a  litUe  girl.'    I  grieved 
To  part  for  ever  from  that  little  girl, 
And  all  ier  happy  world  so  near  the  ground. 
It  must  be  sad  to  outlive  ought  we  love, 
So  I  shall  grieve  a  little  for  these  days — 

O  they  were  sweet. 

And  none  will  come  just  like  them." 

The  Spanish  Gypsy. 

Here  I  ask  leave  to  make  three  short  digres- 
sions. Why  am  I  right  in  saying  that  with 
girls  after  twelve  most  men  feel  a  secret  alarm  ? 

Certainly  the  writer  does.  With  the  best 
possible  intention  of  doing  the  right  thing, 
it  is  so  easy  to  do  the  wrong,  and  then  our 
gaucherie  fills  us  with  remorse,  irritates  them 
into  a  caustic  despair.  Always  treat  young 
people  in  this  transition  time  as  if  they  were 
quite  grown  up.  Never  explain  to  them  in 
a  patronising  way,  and  before  their  nearest 
relations,  how  much  they  have  improved.  It 
is  sometimes  a  little  impertinent  to  suggest 
that  they  are  grown.  Much  better  not  ask 
them  if  they  like  their  lessons.  What  is  that 
to  you  1  Avoid  making  them  feel  or  look 
ridiculous  by  even  good-tempered  raiUery, 
which  it  would  be  bad  taste  in  them  to 
return,  and  equally  so  for  you  to  offer.  Let 
your  talk  be  fresh  and  pleasant  and  natural, 
about  the  books  they  read,  or  their  diver- 
sions, or  any  subject  on  which  you  can  make 
yourself  agreeable  to  them,  especially  dogs 
and  ponies.  Whatever  you  do,  never  repeat 
before  people  of  their  own  standing  the  simple 
and  innocent  things  they  said  or  did  as  small 


children.  It  is  no  fault  of  theirs  that  at 
that  particular  age  they  are  always  sensitive 
and  sometimes  morbid.  Think  of  your  own 
girls,  they  will  help  you  to  understand  others. 
A  gentleman's  first  instinct  is  to  put  every 
one  at  his  ease,  and  especially  to  avoid  giv- 
ing unnecessary  pain.  Children  presuppose 
parents.  If  parents  were  always  spared  to 
rear  their  children,  or  if,  when  spared,  they 
always  knew  how  to  rear  them,  this  would 
be  a  changed  world.  Perhaps  there  are 
three  zones  of  the  parental  temper.  There 
is  the  torrid  zone,  in  which  the  writer  pro- 
fesses to  dwell,  and  out  of  which  he  fears  he 
has  already  penned  some  sentences  which 
sober  folk  of  less  ardent  sentiments  wiU  re- 
gard as  sheer  rhodomontade.  There  is  the 
frigid  zone  of  those  who  secretly  feel  that  their 
children  are  but  troublesome  incumbrances. 
There  is  also  the  temperate  zone  of  thou- 
sands of  excellent  parents,  who  deserve  every 
respect  and  some  commiseration,  to  whom 
children  come  in  the  dispensation  of  a  wise 
Providence,  and  who  recognise  them  as  a 
trust,  endure  them  as  a  discipline,  and  do 
their  duty  by  them  with  conscientious  regard. 
Candidly  let  us  admit  that  not  to  every  one 
is  given  the  pecuhar  perhaps  rare  endowment 
of  intense  sympathy  with  the  young.  Also 
that  not  all  children  are  easy  to  love ;  also 
that  many  undoubtedly  are  aU  the  laetter 
for  not  being  patted  all  day  long  with  kid- 
glove  kindness  ;  also  that  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  nonsense  and  affectation  in  all  youth- 
ful natures,  for  which  frost  and  hard 
knuckles  are  the  best  regimen.  Indeed  most  of 
us  discover  that  there  are  three  places  where 
they  can  conveniently  be  dispensed  with — 
a  sick-room,  a  Pullman  railway  carriage, 
and  (towards  the  close  of  their  holidays) 
their  mother's  boudoir.  In  the  interest  of  chil- 
dren (the  old  folk  can  shift  for  themselves)  late 
marriages  are  sometimes  deprecated.  The  ob- 
vious disadvantage  admitted,  is  the  censure 
quite  just  ?  When  people  have  had  some 
experience  of  life,  with  its  usual  concomi- 
tants, self-knowledge  and  observation  of 
human  nature,  they  are  apt  to  be  mel- 
lower, gentler,  kinder  for  their  years,  less 
bent  on  the  gratification  of  their  own  wishes, 
inoi'e  considerate  in  recognising  the  claims 
of  others.  If  their  children  are  brought  up 
in  a  somewhat  graver  atmosphere,  and  wdth 
less  noisy  and  ecstatic  sm'roundings,  a  sedate 
happiness  has  charms  of  its  own.  Occa- 
sionally, it  is  observed,  that  very  young 
parents  (as  is  also  the  way  with  the  inferior 
animals)  leave  their  children  a  good  deal  to 
themselves.    A  famous  statesman,  keenly  dis- 
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appointed  that  his  child  resisted,  even  to 
tears,  his  paternal  caresses,  on  the  rare  occa- 
sion of  a  visit  to  the  nursery,  was  hardly- 
consoled,  though  perhaps  much  instructed,  by 
the  tart  explanation  of  the  wounded  doT.iestic, 
"Sir,  he  always  cries  at  strangers."  There 
must  be  many  instances  of  these  infant  tears. 
It  is  certain,  that  just  as  no  wedded  love 
under  the  sun  can  be  more  tender,  fuller 
of  tranquil  dignity,  facile  sacrifice,  refined 
courtesy  than  is  sometimes  that  of  married 
folic,  who  contracted  wedlock  in  their  life's 
September,  so  their  children,  so  far  from 
being  altogether  losers,  in  some  respects  may 
be  gainers,  though,  to  be  sure,  they  cannot 
hope  to  keep  their  parents  so  long.  Some- 
times, however,  parents  die,  not  only  when 
they  are  elderly,  and  then  every  one  thinks  of 
the  children's  loss.  There  are  cases,  not 
many,  where  the  loss  is  none  at  all ;  and 
where  vice,  hopeless  fatuousness  of  nature, 
or  an  invincible  faculty  of  misguiding,  turn 
a  nominal  parent  into  an  actual  foe.  What 
pains  the  parents  of  C.  J.  Fox  seem  to  have 
taken  to  ruin  him  !  and  if  they  did  not  quite 
succeed,  they  did  not  entirely  fai-l.  There 
is  no  advantage  in  inquiring  which  of  the 
two  parents  can  best  be  spared.  Providence 
does  not  please  to  consult  us;  even  could 
we  make  our  choice,  no  rule  could  guide  us 
for  it.  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  in  the 
greatest  of  her  poems,  has,  however,  unhesi- 
tatingly given  her  verdict.  She  writes  as  if 
she  knew,  writes  (of  course)  from  a  woman's 
standpoint: —  ,.™        , 

^  Women  know 

The  way  to  rear  up  children  (to  be  just), 
They  know  a  simple,  merry,  tender  knack 
Of       .        .        .        .        .        . 

.    Stringing-  pretty  words,  that  make  no  sense, 
And  kissing  full  sense  into  empty  words, 
Which  things  are  corals  to  cut  life  upon, 
Although  such  trifles  ;  children  learn  by  such 
Love's  holy  earnest  in  a  pretty  play, 
And  yet  not  over  early  solemnised. 
Such  good  do  mothers.    Fathers  love  as  well — 
Mine  did,  I  know— but  still  with  heavier  brains 
And  wills  more  consciously  responsible. 
And  not  as  wisely,  since  less  foolishly  ; 
So  mothers  have  God's  Licence  to  be  missed." 

Missed  indeed!  Yes,  how  often,  as  life 
goes  on;  and  God  must  mean  them  to  be 
missed,  or  He  would  not  take  them  away. 
Missed  in  crises  of  health,  and  when  the 
nature  opens  to  the  sun,  and  when  the  world 
has  to  be  met  and  learned,  and  when  neither 
the  fondest  father,  nor  the  kindest  governess, 
nor  dearest  friend,  can  make  up  for  the  mother 
that  is  gone.     Yes  ;  missed  indeed. 

That  loss  is  irreparable.  Let  us  face  it ;  and 
never  try  to  persuade  ourselves  of  anything 
else.  Be  this  as  it  may ;  if  the  father  only  is 
left  he  must  do  his  best,  and  with  good 
courage.  There  is  a  grand  old  English 
word,  "  mothering,"  a  quality  which  God  can 


teach  a  man  as  well  as  a  woman,  when  there 
is  a  needs-be  for  it.  Before  now  many  a 
loving  daughter,  brought  up  from  infancy 
by  a  father,  has  learned  to  say  to  him  in 
Andromache's  words  to  Hector — 

"  Father  to  me  thou  art,  and  mother  dear. 
And  brother  too." 

Yes,  for  the  comfort  of  those  who  may  be  in 
need  of  it,  I  fearlessly  say  that  there  is  no 
love  in  this  world  so  deep,  so  sweet,  so  tender, 
so  ineffable,  in  all  its  deep  trust  and  passion- 
ate gratitude,  as  the  love  of  half-orphaned 
children  to  one  parent,  who  has  made  it  the 
task  of  a  widowed  Kfe  to  be  both  parents  in 
one.  No  doubt  in  such  cases  other  aids  are 
open ;  step-parents,  for  instance,  are  often  as 
devoted  and  tender  and  faithful  as  they  can 
be.  These  aids  are  sometimes  kindly  pressed, 
sometimes  appropriately  and  discreetly  ac- 
cepted, sometimes  also  put  aside  as  impos- 
sible. Then  a  parent  must  face  the  duty — 
alone.  It  is  nobody's  fault,  and  no  one 
should  be  blamed  for  it ;  but  in  the  nature 
of  things  the  abundant  and  quite  sincere 
sympathy  which,  in  the  first  days  of  the  un- 
speakable sorrow,  is  rained  down  like  balm 
from  heaven,  cannot  last  longer  (if  so  long) 
than  the  first  gloss  on  the  mourning  clothes  of 
the  children,  nor  can  any  relative,  neighbour, 
friend  (an  own  mother  or  sister  excepted) 
adequately  fulfil  the  place  or  share  the  burden, 
which  henceforward  belongs  to  one  alone. 

A  child  is  a  man  in  posse,  or,  as  Dr.  Joseph 
Parker  has  freshly  expressed  it,  "  Childhood 
in  itself  is  little,  but  it  is  a  quantity  which 
is  always  growing."  Of  his  body  I  must  not 
write  now;  but  there  is  a  sentence  of  Eousseau 
which  deserves  remembering :  "  The  history 
of  a  life  is  the  history  of  a  body,  no  less  than 
that  of  a  soul."  When  a  child  is  constantly, 
seriously,  and  intelligently  taught  that  its 
body  is  as  real  a  trust  as  its  soul,  that  it  is 
possible  to  sin  against  the  body  as  against 
the  soul,  and  that  the  laws  of  the  body  (the 
laws  of  health  as  well  as  of  morals)  are  as  much 
God's  laws  as  any  other,  so  that  to  disobey 
them  is  virtually  to  disobey  God,  and  that 
even  in  a  child's  life,  served  and  energised 
through  its  living  organs,  are  closely  wrapped 
up  what  have  been  finely  called  "  the  great 
folded  possibilities  of  excellence,  happiness, 
and  well-being,"  life  and  the  world,  and  its 
personal  share  in  them,  will  come  to  wear  a 
new  dignity  and  beauty.  A  child  may  still 
be  a  child,  and  free  of  all  priggishness  and 
aping  after  manhood,  and  yet,  with  Samuel, 
living  constantly  in  the  fear  of  the  living 
God,  it  may  say,  "Speak,  Lord,  for  thy  servant 
heareth."         (To  be  continued.) 
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Author  of  "  The  Great  Frozen  Sea,"  etc. 

PART   I. 


I  HAVE  selected  the  above  title  for  the 
articles  which  I  propose  to  present,  with 
all  diffidence,  to  the  readers  of  Good  Words, 
because  what  I  am  about  to  narrate  is  essen- 
tially an  account  of  a  trip  which  I  had  de- 
signed should  be,  if  possible,  carried  out 
whenever  a  temporary  respite  from  my  pro- 
fessional labours  would  enable  me  to  enjoy  a 
thorough  and  complete  holiday  and  rest. 

I  wanted  to  get  away  out  of  the  reach  of 
posts  and  telegraph,  to  bury  myself  for  a 
time  from  the  civilized  world,  and  to  be 
free  from  the  receipt  of  all  official  letters 
and  documents. 

I  had  always  had  a  great  desire  to  visit 
the  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay,  that  great  ex- 
panse of  water  that  has  not  inaptly  been 
termed  the  Mediterranean  Sea  of  the  Western 
hemisphere.  But  the  difficulty  of  getting 
there  seemed  almost  insuperable.' 

A  passage  to  Hudson's  Bay  by  either  a 
whaler,  or  by  the  Company's  annual  ship, 
was  out  of  the  question,  for  manj''  reasons 
which  it  will  be  unnecessary  here  for  me  to 
enumerate,  my  only  chance  therefore  of 
visiting  this  almost  "  Mare  incognita  "  (for 
such  it  has  practically  been,  except  to  a  few, 
ever  since  its  discovery  by  the  brave  but  un- 
fortunate Henry  Hudson),  was  to  undertake 
a  land  journey,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  canoe 
and  some  Indians,  both  of  which  I  had  some 
vague  idea  I  should  be  able  to  procure  at 
Winnipeg,  descend  one  of  the  numerous 
rivers  whose  waters  roll  down  to  the  shores 
of  Hudson's  Bay,  returning  if  possible  by  a 
different  route.  I  anticipated  getting  some 
fairly  good  shooting  during  my  journey, 
whilst  I  should  be  afforded  an  opportunity 
of  travelling  through  an  interesting,  because 
a  little  known  region,  and  I  would  also 
(the  most  important  consideration  of  all) 
be  safe  from  the  receipt  of  large  envelopes  of 
a  bluish  hue,  marked  On  Her  Majesty's  Ser- 
vice ! 

With  this  intention  I  made  arrangements 
for  leaving  England  in  the  fine  Cunard 
steamer  Etruria,  on  Saturday,  the  5th  of 
June,  when  chance  threw  in  my  way — 
as  I  shall  presently  explain — an  opportunity 
of  carrying  out  my  project  in  a  more 
thorough  and  interesting  manner,  completely 


capsizing  the  plans  and  arrangements  that  I 
had  previously  made. 

A  project  had  been  started  to  connect 
Winnipeg,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the 
emporium  or  metropolis  of  the  North- West, 
with  Hudson's  Bay,  by  the  construction  of  a 
railway.  It  was  thought,  and  with  very 
good  reason,  that  the  possession  of  a  sea- 
port, within  seven  hundred  miles  of  Win- 
nipeg, would  materially  develop  the  com- 
mercial and  industrial  resources  of  the 
whole  of  Upper  Canada,  benefiting  in  a  very 
great  degree  the  grain  producers  and  stock 
raisers  who  had  settled  in  those  fertile  and 
rich  agricultural  districts  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  which  extend  even  to  the  base  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Much  opposition  was,  however,  raised  to 
the  adoption  of  the  proposed  scheme  ;  those 
antagonistic  to  it  being  principally  influen- 
tial men  residing  in  Eastern  Canada,  and 
those  who,  although  living  in  Winnipeg  and 
the  North- West,  were  pecuniarily  interested 
in  the  moral  and  material  progress  of  the 
Eastern  provinces.  They  were  fully  imbued 
with  the  idea  that  the  scheme,  if  attempted, 
would  prove  a  financial  failure,  advancing  as 
their  main  argument  that  Hudson's  Bay  and 
Strait  would  not  be  navigable  for  a  suffi- 
ciently long  period  during  the  year,  to  enable 
ships  to  convey  the  produce  of  the  country 
to  European  markets,  and  that  the  railway, 
if  constructed,  would  therefore  be  inoperative 
for  at  least  eight  months  in  every  year. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  in  favour  of  the 
scheme  were  confident  that  the  Strait  was 
open  to  navigation  for  at  least  four  months 
during  each  year,  and  in  all  probability  for  a 
much  longer  time,  and  they  maintained  that 
even  that  period  would  suffice  not  only  to 
make  the  construction  of  the  railway  a  finan- 
cial success,  but  that  its  existence  would  also 
tend  to  promote  the  commercial  development 
of  the  country. 

In  order  to  throw  some  light  on  the  sub- 
ject, which  was  admitted  to  be  a  very  im- 
portant one,  the  Dominion  Government  of 
Canada  in  1884  authorized  the  expendi- 
ture of  a  large  sum  of  money  for  the  pur- 
pose of  defraying  the  expenses  of  a  steamer 
to    be   dispatched   to    Hudson's   Bay   that 
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Captain  Markham  in  travelling  outfit. 

year,  for  the  express  purpose  of  establishing 
meteorological  stations  in  various  positions 
on  both  sides  of  the  Strait,  with  the  view  of 
receiving  reports  on  the  state  and  condition 
of  the  ice,  and  obtaining  full  particulars 
regarding  its  movements,  together  with  other 
important  matters  connected  with  the  mete- 
orology of  those  regions,  for  a  period  of  twelve 
consecutive  months.  The  Dominion  Govern- 
ment also  intimated  their  intention  to  pre- 
sent, as  a  free  gift,  to  any  company  that 
should  undertake  the  construction  of  a  rail- 
way, no  less  than  8,400,000  acres  of  land, 
reserved  from  the  ci-own  lands  on  the  line  of 
route  to  be  selected.  So  keen  was  the  in- 
terest evinced  in  the  proposed  undertaking, 
that  the  provincial  Parliament  of  Manitoba 
also  voted  a  grant  of  £900,000,  at  4  per  cent, 
per  annum  for  tAventy-five  years,  to  assist  in 
carrying  it  out. 

The  reason  for  the  lively  interest  that  Avas 
displayed  in  the  North-West,  and  the  eager- 
ness that  was  manifested  to  promote  the 
scheme,  is  not  difficult  of  solution. 

The  distance  by  rail  from  Winnipeg  to  New 
„„i,  ,„  1  TTn  --_:i_.     ^^^  from  Winnipeg  to 


York  is  1,779  miles 


Montreal  1,425  miles.  By  establish- 
ing direct  railway  communication 
between  Winnipeg  and  Hudson's 
Bay,  the  distance  by  rail  to  a  sea- 
port is  reduced  to  something  unde-r 
700  miles  ;  and  it  has  been  esti- 
mated (but  I  am  unable  to  vouch 
for  the  accuracy  of  the  estimation, 
although  I  believe  it  to  be  bond  fide), 
that  a  saving  of  no  less  than  5s. 
per  quarter  will  be  effected  on 
each  quarter  of  grain  exported  to 
Europe  by  the  proposed  route, 
whilst  from  <£3  to  £4  will  be  saved 
on  each  head  of  cattle  so  trans- 
ported. 

The  establishment  of  such  a 
route  would  not  have  the  effect  of 
lengthening,  to  any  appreciable  ex- 
tent, the  sea-voj'age,  whilst  it  would 
reduce,  by  more  than  one-half,  the 
railway  journey  between  England 
and  the  North- West.  This  is  also 
a  matter  of  great  importance,  not 
only  to  the  farmers  of  Manitoba 
and  adjacent  districts,  but  also  to 
intending  emigrants,  who  Avould, 
by  the  proposed  route,  reach  their 
destination  earlier  and  with  greater 
ease  and  comfort,  than  if  they  took 
their  passage  vid  Montreal  or  New 
York ;  whilst  they  would  not  be  ex- 
posed to  the  risk  of  being  induced  to 
break  their  journey  and  settle  in  the  eastern 
parts  of  Canada,  or  pei-haps  even  in  the  United 
States,  a  matter  of  no  slight  significance. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  the  lukewarmness, 
not  to  say  opposition,  that  Avas  displayed  to 
the  adoption  of  the  scheme  by  the  eastern 
cities,  and  those  connected  Avith  the  neAv 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  If  the  pro- 
posed line  was  constructed,  it  would  de- 
prive them  of  a  very  large  amount  of 
traffic,  both  of  passengers  and  of  cargo, 
that  must  now  necessarily  pass  through  their 
country  and  over  their  lines  of  conveyance. 
The  goods  required  for  consumption  in  the 
North- West  Avould,  if  the  scheme  was  carried 
outj  be  received  direct  from  England,  instead 
of  being  supplied  by  the  eastern  cities,  and 
of  course  at  very  much  reduced  rates ;  and 
they  Avould  be  deprived  of  the  oppoi'tunity 
of  retaining  in  their  OAvn  country  a  certain 
number  of  intending  emigrants,  Avho  Avould, 
if  left  to  themselves,  Avith  no  inducements 
held  out  to  them  to  remain,  have  preferred 
to  settle  in  the  Avest. 

These  reasons  have,  doubtless,  influenced 
the  minds  of  eastern   capitalists,   and   in  a 
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certain  measure,  although  their  integrity  of 
purpose  and  patriotism  is  not  to  be  doubted, 
prejudiced  them  against  the  scheme;  but 
these  men  should  not  forget  that  in  a  young 
and  growing  country  like  Canada,  patriotism, 
to  be  true,  should  be  regarded  in  its  broadest 
and  most  comprehensive  sense ;  the  welfare 
and  development  of  the  whole  Dominion 
should  be  considered,  and  not  be  limited 
solely  to  provinces  and  districts,  in  which 
those  influential  men  who  wield  such  a  power 
for  good  or  for  evil  in  the  State,  are  pecunia- 
rily interested. 

Looking  at  it  from  a  perfectly  impartial 
point  of  view,  and  having  very  carefully  con- 
sidered the   matter   on   all  its  bearings,  it 


appears  to  me  to  be  an  incontrovertible  fact, 
that  the  establishment  of  a  seaport,  some 
800  miles  nearer  to  Winnipeg  than  Mon- 
treal (the  nearest  port  at  which  goods  can 
now  be  shipped  and  transhipped),  must  be 
of  the  greatest  possible  value  and  import- 
ance to  the  extensive  wheat-bearing  and 
cattle-producing  country  which  claims  Win- 
nipeg as  its  mercantile  centre. 

There  seems  to  be  a 
opinion  among  those  who  are  the  most  inte 
rested  in  the  success,  or  failure,  of  the  pro- 
ject, namely,  the  people  of  Manitoba  and  the 
North- West,  that  a  railroad  to  Hudson's  Bay 
is  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  give  them 
an   easier,  a  more  expeditious,  and  a   less 


general  concensus  of 


The  Carthaginian  amongst  Icebergs. 


expensive  means   of    conveyance   for   their 
produce  than  they  at  present  enjoy. 

Among  those  who  are  opposed  to  the 
scheme,  and  who  have  systematically  throAvn 
cold  water  upon  it,  are  the  majoiity  of  the 
officials  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  all  those  who 
are  associated  with  that  once  powerful 
and  wealthy  corporation  are  averse  to  the 
construction  of  a  railway,  but  the  majority 
of  those  belonging  to  that  Company,  whom 
it  Avas  my  pleasure,  and  privilege,  to  meet 
during  my  recent  journey  through  their  dis- 
tricts in  the  Hudson's  Bay  territory,  took  no 
pains  to  conceal  their  aversion  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  undertaking. 


They  have  been  so  long  isolated  from  the 
outside  world,  and  are  so  conservative  in 
their  ideas,  and  are  withal  so  loyal  to  their 
employers,  that  they  naturally  view  with  dis- 
favour a  scheme,  the  achievement  of  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  opening  up  the 
country  and  driving  the  fur-bearing  animals, 
the  great  source  of  their  profits,  to  more 
remote  regions. 

After  all,  the  only  real  and  sound  reason 
that  can  be  advanced  by  the  opponents  of 
the  scheme,  is  the  supposed  impracticability 
of  navio-atinEf  the  strait  leading  into  Hud- 
son's  Bay  for  a  sufficient  time  during  the 
year,  to  make  the  construction  of  the  railroad 
a   remunerative   speculation   for   the  share- 
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holders.  This  is  the  sole  contention,  but  it 
is  a  very  important  one. 

Those  inimical  to  the  scheme  aver  that 
Hudson's  Strait  is  open  onl}'^  for  a  very  short 
and  uncertain  period  during  each  year,  and 
that  even  during  that  time,  the  navigation 
is  rendered  extremely  hazardous,  not  to  say 
dangerous,  on  account  of  the  heavy  masses 
of  ice  Avith  which  it  is  reputed  to  be  choked. 
Against  these  assertions  and  statements,  we 
have  it  on  undoubted  authority,  that  during 
the  last  two  hundred  and  seventy  years  the 
Strait  has  been  successfully  navigated  by 
vessels  belonging  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany, by  men-of-war,  by  vessels  engaged  in 
exploration,  and  by  whalers  and  other  ships, 
altogether  by  about  seven  hundred  vessels ; 
that  out  of  this  large  numl)er  the  losses  have 
been  infinitesimal,  whilst  the  number  that 
have  failed  to  achieve  the  passage  of  the 
Strait,  either  on  the  outward  or  homeward 
passages,  have  been  very  small  indeed. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
vessels,  to  which  I  am  now  alluding,  were  all 
sailing  ships,  and  that  the  majority  of  them 
were  small,  frail,  and  ill  found.  These  vessels 
invariably  made  the  passage  through  the 
Strait  during  the  months  of  July  or  August, 
and  sometimes  even  as  early  as  the  month  of 
June.  No  difficulty,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
has  ever  been  experienced  during  the  return 
voyage,  for  ice  is  rarely  met  in  the  Strait  so 
late  as  October,  the  month  the  ships  usually 
select  to  sail  for  their  homeward  journey. 

During  the  latter  part  of  October  the 
young,  or  what  is  called  pancake,  ice  begins 
to  form,  but  although  the  Strait  is  clear  of 
ice  not  infrequently  as  late  as  November,  it 
is  not  advisable,  or  prudent,  for  a  sailing  ship 
to  delay  the  return  voyage  later  than  the 
latter  end  of  October. 

Steam  has,  however,  in  the  present  day 
entirely  revolutionized  ice  navigation.  This 
was  brought  very  prominently  to  my  notice 
during  a  voyage  I  made  to  Baffin's  Bay  and 
the  Gulf  of  Boothia  in  1873,  in  a  steam 
whaler  from  Dundee,  when  in  the  short 
period  of  six  months  we  succeeded  in  passing 
positions  that  had  been  reached  by  previous 
explorers,  only  after  long  and  weary  months 
of  toil  and  hard  work.  It  was  also  my  pri- 
vilege to  be  a  witness  of  the  great  advan- 
tages possessed  by  a  ship  with  steam  power 
engaged  in  ice  navigation,  when  I  served  as 
Commander  of  the  Alert  under  Sir  George 
Nares  in  1875  when,  in  three  short  months 
after  our  departure  from  England,  we  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  the  latitude  of  82°  27'  N., 
the  highest  northern  latitude  that  has  ever 


been  reached,  either  before  or  since,  b}^  a 
ship. 

It  is,  therefore,  only  natural  for  us  to 
infer  that  what  has  been  so  often  success- 
fully accomplished,  year  after  year  for  more 
than  two  centuries,  by  small  and  indifferently 
equipped  sailing  ships,  can  be  better,  and 
with  a  greater  degree  of  certainty,  achieved 
by  powerful  steamers  specially  constructed 
for  ice  navigation.  It  is  also  reasonable  to 
assume  that  Avith  steamers  specially  adapted 
for  this  particular  work,  the  passage  through 
the  Strait  can  be  accomplished  at  an  earlier 
date  on  the  outward  voyage  from  Liverpool, 
and,  inferentially,  at  a  later  date  on  the  pas- 
sage home,  than  could  have  been  performed 
by  the  old  sailing  vessels. 

This,  then,  was  the  whole  bone  of  conten- 
tion, and  the  matter  that  was  required  to  be 
settled  was  briefly  this  :  Is  the  Strait  open  to 
navigation  for  a  sufficiently  long  period  during 
the  year,  as  to  render  it  expedient  to  create 
a  seaport  on  the  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay  in 
direct  communication  by  rail  with  Winnipeg, 
or  any  other  large  town  in  the  North- West  *? 

I  have  already  stated  that  the  Canadian 
Government  had  dispatched  a  steamer  in 
1884,  for  the  express  purpose  of  establish- 
ing meteorological  stations  in  various  posi- 
tions in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hudson's 
Strait.  No  less  than  six  of  these  stations 
were  established,  and  placed  in  charge  of 
young  Canadian  gentlemen  who,  attracted 
by  the  novelty  of  the  duties  that  would  be 
required  of  them,  as  well  as  by  the  interest 
attached  to  the  situation,  had  volunteered 
for  and  received  the  appointments. 

In  1885  the  Alert  was  sent  up  by  the 
Canadian  Government  with  the  object  of 
visiting  these  stations,  and  also  for  the  pur- 
pose of  relieving  the  observers ;  as  it  was 
considered,  and  very  rightly,  that  a  period 
of  twelve  months  was  quite  long  enough 
for  the  men  to  live  in  such  a  rigorous  climate, 
and  in  such  complete  isolation  from  the  out- 
ward world,  for  the  stations  were  too  far 
apart  for  the  residents  of  one  to  communi- 
cate with  those  at  another. 

The  Alert,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  the 
same  vessel  that  was  commaiided  by  Sir 
George  Nares  in  the  Arctic  Expedition  of 
1875-6,  and  having  recently  returned  from  a 
successful  trip  to  Smith  Sound,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rescuing  Major  Greeley  and  the  sur- 
vivors of  the  late  American  Arctic  Expedition, 
had  been  lent  to  the  Canadian  Government 
by  the  Admiralty,  with  a  view  of  being  em- 
ployed on  this  special  service. 

As  I  was  on  the  point  of  leaAang  England 
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I,  most  opportunely,  through  the  kindness  of 
a  friend,  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  Cana- 
dian gentleman,  a  member  of  the  Dominion 
Parliament,  who  had  come  over  to  this  country 
in  the  interest  of  the  proposed  Hudson's  Bay 
Railway  Company.  On  being  informed  of 
my  desire  to  visit  Hudson's  Bay,  he  very 
kindly  offered  me  a  passage  from  Halifax  to 
York  Factory  in  the  Alert,  as  he  had  received 
permission  from  the  Canadian  Government 
to  send  one  or  two  representatives  of  his 
company  in  the  ship.  In  return  for  this 
permission  to  take  a  passage  in  the  Alert,  all 
that  he  stipulated  for  was  that  I  should,  at 
the  termination  of  my  voyage,  submit  a 
report  to  him  on  the  condition  of  the  ice  in 
Hudson's  Strait,  and  my  views  generally  with 
regard  to  the  feasibility,  or  otherwise,  of 
navigating  the  Strait.  On  arrival  at  York 
Factory  I  should,  of  course,  be  at  liberty  to 
carry  out  my  proposed  trip  to  Winnipeg  in 
a  canoe,  or  in  any  other  way  that  I  could 


arrange. 


This  offer  suited  me  exactly,  and  I  had  no 
hesitation  in  accepting  it.  The  very  idea  of 
again  ploughing  the  icy  seas  of  the  north  in 
my  old  ship,  although  only  as  a  passenger, 
was  too  fascinating  and  too  delightful  to  be 
resisted — not  only  should  I  be  indulging  in  a 
most  enjoyable  holiday,  but  I  felt  also  that 
a  certain  amount  of  responsibility  would  be 
vested  in  me,  and  that  on  my  report  the 
question  of  a  Hudson's  Bay  railroad  would 
be,  in  a  certain  degree,  for  the  present  de- 
cided. In  other  words,  if  I  could  practically 
demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  the  proposed 
route,  by  travelling  in  person  from  the  At- 
lantic through  Hudson's  Strait  and  Bay,  and 
thence  to  Winnipeg,  my  report,  if  a  favour- 
able one,  would  materially  strengthen  the 
hands  of  the  supporters  of  the  contemplated 
scheme ;  whereas  if  I  failed  to  accomplish 
the  journey  satisfactorilj^,  the  experience 
gained  might  perhaps,  I  thought,  tend  to  the 
prevention  of  a  great  waste  of  public  and 
private  money,  and  possibly  lead  to  the 
avoidance  of  much  bitter  disappointment. 

It  is  perhaps  needless  for  me  to  observe 
that  I  was  not  at  any  time  a  paid  servant  of 
the  company,  nor  was  I  in  any  way  interested, 
either  pecuniarily  or  otherwise,  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  project,  except  in  being  de- 
sirous, as  an  Englishman,  and  one  who  had 
the  welfare  and  integrity  of  the  empire  at 
heart,  of  seeing  the  settlement,  and  conse- 
quent development,  of  a  vast  extent  of  coun- 
try now  lying  practically  idle  belonging  to 
one  of  our  most  important  colonies. 

The  time  at  my  disposal  for  making  all 


the  necessary  arrangements  for  my  trip  was 
two  short  days,  and  those  two  short  days, 
unfortunately  for  me,  happened  to  be  a 
Saturday  and  a  Sunday,  so  that  I  had  to 
leave  England  without  being  able  to  provide 
myself  with  many  things  which  I  considered 
at  the  time  would  be  absolutely  indis- 
pensable. On  Mondaj^,  June  7, 1  left  London 
for  Liverpool,  and  on  the  following  day 
sailed  in  the  Allan  steamer  Carthaginian  for 
Halifax,  at  which  port,  I  was  given  to  under- 
stand, I  should  find  the  Alert. 

Our  passage  across  was  an  uneventful  one, 
as  are,  I  imagine,  the  majority  of  passages 
in  our  large  ocean  steamers.  Our  pas- 
sengers were  few  and  sociable,  and  the 
weather  was  comparatively  fine  and  pleasant. 
The  accommodation  for  passengers,  however, 
was  somewhat  limited,  so  it  was  as  well,  per- 
haps, that  there  were  so  few  on  board.  The 
Carthaginian  was  not  one  of  the  regular  pas- 
senger vessels,  but  had  been  ordered,  some- 
what hurriedly,  to  take  the  place  of  a  steamer 
that  had  been  detained  for  some  days  in  the 
ice  off  Newfoundland,  and  had  in  conse- 
quence failed  to  arrive  in  time  to  take  her 
re2;ular  turn.  The  last  service  on  which 
she  had  been  employed  was  that  of  carrying 
cattle,  and  although  the  animals  were  not 
actually  on  board  at  the  time,  a  very  unmis- 
takable proof  of  their  recent  presence  was 
everjTvhere  perceptible.  The  pungent  odours 
that  assailed  our  olfactory  organs  in  every 
part  of  the  ship  were  far  from  pleasant,  but 
the  kindness  and  attention  of  our  skilful  cap- 
tain made  up  for  much  that  would  other'ndse 
haA^e  been  considered  decidedly  disagreeable, 
and  if  I  had  to  cross  the  Atlantic  again,  and 
could  select  my  vessel,  I  should  certainly 
choose  the  Carthaginian,  odours  notwithstand- 
ing, provided  she  was  commanded  by  her 
present  captain. 

The  scarcity  of  animal  life  on  the  broad 
Atlantic  has  often  struck  me,  and  on  this 
particular  voyage  my  preAaous  experience 
was  fully  confirmed.  Sea  birds,  both  gulls 
and  petrels,  were  conspicuous  by  their  ab- 
sence, a  more  perfect  sea  of  solitude  could 
hardly  be  imagined ;  the  good  ship  Carthagi- 
nian appeared  to  be  the  only  animate,  or  in- 
animate, creature  on  the  vast  heaving  ocean, 
and  the  throbbing  of  our  engines,  as  tl.ey 
made  their  never-ceasing  revolutions,  was  the 
only  sound  that  could  be  heard  on  the  still, 
dark  nights. 

On  the  15th  a  few  icebergs  were  passed, 
causing  a  certain  amount  of  excitement 
among  those  of  our  passengers  who  then,  for 
the  first  time,  gazed  on  these  large  glacial 
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productions,  up  whose  sides  the  waves  were 
dashing  in  their  incessant  exertions  to  reduce 
them  from  tlieir  sohdified  form  to  their  ori- 
ginal element.  I  Avelcomed  them  as  old 
friends  that  had  probably  been  generated  in 
parts  of  the  world  that  I  had  visited,  and 
Avhich  had  in  all  probabihty  drifted  down  on 
the  bosom  of  those  waters  over  which  I  had 
already  sailed.  The  very  sight  of  them 
brought  to  my  mind  old  and  pleasant  re- 
collections. Passed  as  these  large  floating 
masses  of  ice  were  in  apparently  mid  ocean, 
in  an  otherwise  perfect  sea  of  solitude,  I 
could  not  but  help  being  reminded   of  the 


of   the    "  Paradise  of 


words  of  the  author 
Birds,"  who  saj's  : — 

"  Here  all  is  ruled  by  silence  far  and  wide, 
Save  light  waves  lapping  on  the  iceberg's  side." 

St.  John's,  jS"ewfoundland,  was  reached  on 
the  morning  of  the  16th.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  new  cathedral,  designed  by  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott,  but  which,  alas !  is  still  incom- 
plete and  saddled  with  a  debt  of  £30,000, 
there  is  little  of  interest  to  be  seen  at  St. 
John's.  It  reminded  me  somewhat  of  the 
most  northern  town  in  the  world,  Hammer- 
fest,  for,  like  it,  it  had  a  "  very  ancient  and 
a  fish-hke  smell !  " 


Chart  showing  the  relative  position  of  places  referred  to. 


We  left  again  on  the  same  evening,  but 
were  much  pestered  for  many  hours  with 
dense  fogs,  when  speed  had  to  be  reduced, 
and  occasionally  the  engines  stopped  alto- 
gether ;  during  this  time  we  were  subjected 
to  a  hideous  din  that  emanated  from  the 
mouth  of  one  of  the  most  discordant  steam- 
whistles  it  was  ever  my  ill-luck  to  listen  to. 
It  was  not  until  the  morning  of  the  19th 
that  we  reached  Halifax,  when  we  bade 
farewell  to  the  Carthagiriian,  sorry  to  bid 
adieu  to  those  whose  acquaintance  we  had 
made  on  board,  but  glad  to  have  reached 
the  end  of  our  voyage,  and  not  displeased  to 
part  with  the  smells  and  noises  that  were 
associated  with  what  had  been  our 
home  for  the  past  eleven  days  ! 

My  first  inquiries  on  landing  were  for  the 
Alert,  and  on  ascertaining  her  whereabouts, 
my  steps  were  at  once  directed  towards  her. 


floating 


I  found  her  lying  alongside  a  wharf,  Avith 
her  sails  bent  and  apparently  ready  for  sea. 
I  will  not  say  that  she  looked  as  trim  as 
when  I  last  served  in  her,  but  she  looked 
quite  as  capable  of  receiving  hard  knocks 
from  that  enemy  which  she  had  been  specially 
fitted  to  grapple  with  and  overcome,  the  ice, 
and  AA'as  now  only  waiting  to  ship  her  crew, 
and  receive  some  new  blades  for  her  pro- 
peller, before  starting  on  her  second  voyage 
to  Hudson's  Bay.  My  appearance  on  board 
was  the  first  intimation  to  her  commander 
and  officers  that  I  was  to  accompany  them 
on  their  forthcoming  cruise,  but  from  one  and 
all  I  had  a  most  friendly  and  cordial  recep- 
tion. A  cabin  was  allotted  to  me  in  the 
ward-room ;  and  I  was  informed  that  the 
ship  would  probably  put  to  sea  in  four  or 
five  days,  by  which  time  everything  would 
be  in  readiness  for  a  start. 


ON  THE  CULTUEE  OF  THE  SENSES. 

By  jean  INGELOW. 
FIRST  PAPER. 


^r^HAT  man  has  seven  senses,  Ave  all  heard 
-L  many  times  before  we  left  the  nursery, 
if  never  after ;  but  though  such  a  thing  is 
not  asserted  in  the  world  it  is  alluded  to  ; 
which  of  us  has  not  heard  it  said,  "  He  was 
frightened,"  or  "He  was  astonished  out  of 
his  seven  senses?" 

What  the  two  over  senses,  or  supplemen- 
tary senses  may  be  is  very  seldom  defined  ; 
one  of  them  can  only  have  the  name  if  we 
give  it  an  allegorical  meaning.  I  incline  to 
think  that  our  far  off  ancestors,  like  observant 
people  as  they  were,  made  this  one  by  divid- 
ing the  sense  of  hearing  in  two  ;  very  many 
persons  have  excellent  hearing  without  pos- 
session of  this  over  sense.  The  sixth  sense 
must  be  an  ear  for  music. 

The  seventh  sense  (which  is  whoU}'  alle- 
gorical) there  can  be  no  doubt  is  that  inner 
and  extra  sight  which  doubles  the  glory  of 
\asion,  and  explains  the  world  to  the  soul. 
AVe  all  call  it  "  the  mind's  eye." 

The  gracious  lessons  we  have  had  of  late 
years  from  those  who  have  told  us  what  we 
can  see  "  if  we  will  only  keep  our  eyes  open," 
have  multiplied  the  pleasures  of  life,  and 
enhanced  the  beauty  of  our  dwelling-place  ; 
but  with  many  of  us  it  is  only  enhanced,  to 
our  thinking,  as  we  sit  at  home  and  read. 

From  Ruskin,  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Herschel, 
Richard  Jefferies,  and  a  host  of  others,  we 
annex  possessions  which  they  collected  from 
the  universe  ;  and  our  eyes,  when  we  do  look, 
are  much  more  nearly  open  than  they  used 
to  be.  But  nearly  all  these  our  masters, 
while  they  exhort  and  encourage  us  to  keep 
our  eyes  open,  imply  that  if  we  only  do  so, 
we  shall  see  all  that  they  can  see. 

We  never  shall !  To  do  that  our  eyes 
must  be  as  good  as  theirs,  and  besides  be 
not  merely  receptive,  merely  open.  The 
world  of  our  vision  is  certainly  enriched  by 
what  others  have  seen  as  well  as  by  their 
speculations  and  theories,  but  it  may  be  that 
we  have  discovered  nothing  with  our  own 
eyes.  Perhaps  we  cannot,  but  if  we  do  not 
carefully  consider  the  matter  we  shall  never 
be  sure. 

Uncivilised  man  lives  chieflj^  by  his  senses, 
and  cultivates  them  to  a  perfection  almost 
inconceivable.  Civilised  man  lives  mainly 
liy  his  intellect  and  starves  the  senses  most 
lamentably;  even  our  favourite,  our  best 
sense,  sight,  is  not  at  all  what  it  has  been, 
and  among  the  civilised,  those  dwelling  habit- 


ually in  a  great  city  have  lived  down  the 
inferior  senses,  taste  and  smell,  till  for  any 
necessary  or  important  part  played  they 
might  be  wholly  wanting. 

The  very  language  might  show  us  our 
fault  as  regards  the  senses  ;  they  are  now 
frequently  confused  with  the  reason.  How 
commonly  it  is  said,  "  ^\Tiat  do  you  mean  b}- 
this  1  You  must  be  out  of  your  senses ! " 
"Whereas  the  person  reproved  is  always 
offending  through  some  intellectual  or  moral 
mistake — some  matter  that  has  nothinsr  to 
do  with  the  senses.  He  is  never  mistaking 
red  for  blue,  or  a  sharp  note  for  a  flat  one. 

But  confusion  of  language  always  means 
some  previous  confusion  of  thought,  or  at 
the  very  least  some  neglect  of  or  contempt 
for  the  thing  in  question. 

All  the  great  families  of  living  things  have 
a  dominant  sense.  We  lead  our  life  by  sight, 
and  make  artificial  lights  to  render  darkness 
tolerable.  But  the  creature  whom  next  to 
ourselves  we  prefer,  the  dog,  lives  in  a  very 
different  universe.  His  dominant  sense,  like 
that  of  many  other  quadrupeds,  is  the  very 
one  we  most  neglect,  the  sense  of  smell. 

The  dog  will  track  his  master,  never  lifting 
up  his  head  to  search  the  distance  ;  often 
with  hair  fallen  over  his  eyes  he  follows  on, 
not  troubling  himself  to  shake  it  aside. 

The  sense  of  smell  appears  to  attract  his 
affection  and  is  perhaps  his  notion  of  beauty ; 
instead  of  the  attraction  of  sight  it  is  the 
attraction  of  scent.  But  the  scent  of  man- 
kind so  attractive  to  a  dog  is  repulsive  and 
terrible  to  creatures  of  the  deer  kind  and  to 
most  wild  beasts  of  the  chase,  who  also  spend 
most  of  their  intelligence  on  this  sense. 
Many  of  them  can  sniff  up  tliis  alarming 
odour  hundreds  of  yards  away,  while  even 
the  tiger  and  the  leopard  can  stalk  them  and 
approach  vastly  nearer,  though  to  us  their 
odour  is  penetrating  and  intolerable,  ^^^lat 
we  call  taming  wild  quadrupeds  may  be,  for 
aught  we  know,  more  than  anything  else, 
accustoming  them,  first,  not  to  dread  the 
smell  of  mankind,  and  next  to  become  in- 
different to  it.  It  may  surely  be  said  of 
these  wild  creatures  that  they  have  culti- 
vated the  sense  of  smell.  They  almost  entirely 
depend  on  it  to  guard  them  from  their 
enemies.  By  means  of  it  they  smell  out 
water  from  afar,  and  they  reject  poisonous  and 
unwholesome  food  far  more  than  by  sight. 

We  can  do  nothing  with  it.     In  a  great 
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city  the  fruit  and  flower  shops  give  the  poor 
a  passing  pleasure  as  they  go  hy.  The  rich 
enjoy  them  in  their  houses.  Sewers  have  a 
]nost  unpleasant  smell ;  so  has  gas.  Thus  far 
we  receive  still  certain  warnings  from  the 
sense  of  smell.  But  the  most  dangerous 
kinds  of  bad  air  and  fatal  gas  are  quite  in- 
odorous ;  so  we  say.  We  must  have  lost  the 
power  to  perceive  them ;  also  to  perceive 
the  unwholesome  or  poisonous  nature  of  cer- 
tain kinds  of  food.  People  will  open  a  tin 
of  salmon  or  lobster,  so  bad  and  unwhole- 
some as  even  to  prove  poisonous,  and  yet  the 
smell  of  it,  which  must  be  peculiar,  does  not 
disgust  them  and  warn  them  not  to  eat  it. 

The  naturalist,  not  finding  the  smell  of  a 
certain  fungus  hateful,  insists  on  cooking  it 
and  even  swallows  it,  to  ascertain  whether  it 
is  good  for  food ;  whereas  having  no  trusty 
sense  of  smell  himself,  he  ought  to  trust  tra- 
ditions come  down  from  times  when  people 
had,  and  let  the  horrid  toadstools  alone. 
Sometimes  he  eats  with  impunity,  and  some- 
one else  eats  at  a  different  time  of  year,  or 
when  the  plant  is  in  a  diflferent  state,  and 
dies.  But  perhaps  something  might  be  done 
even  at  this  stage  of  our  civilisation,  to 
recover  by  education  what  we  once  had  by 
sense.  Experts  might  be  employed  to  smell 
carefully  milk  supposed  to  contain  fever 
germs,  or  tinned  food  found  poisonous,  and 
endeavour  to  find  out  whether  there  is  any 
odour  which  is  distinctive  and  capable  of 
being  described. 

Poisonous  fruits  might  be  collected,  and 
attempts  made,  not  so  much  to  ascertain 
whether  their  scent  is  repulsive,  for  at  pre- 
sent we  do  not  find  it  so,  but  rather  to  find 
out  Avhether  they  have  any  scent  in  common, 
that  seems,  however  slightly,  to  belong  to 
them  all,  or  at  least  to  certain  famihes  of 
them  ;  and  if  not,  whether  the  flowers  which 
precede  them  have.  The  same  might  be 
done  with  all  kinds  of  fungi.  If  a  class  of 
children  could  be  taught  with  any  certainty 
that  special  scents  belonged  to  poisonous 
plants  and  flowers,  the  scent  itself  would 
soon  become  odious  to  them. 

"  Taste  and  smell  in  the  human  species," 
says  a  well-known  writer,  "  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  rather  conducive  to  our  gratifica- 
tion than  to  our  utility.  .  .  .  They  are  de- 
serving of  notice  as  afl'ording  some  remarkable 
instances  of  the  power  of  association,  partly 
as  derived  from  very  early  impressions,  and 
partly  as  acquired  by  subsequent  habits." 

Perhaps  this  is  as  succinct  an  account  of 
how  one  aught  not  to  think  of  these  two  senses 
as  can   be   expressed  in  words;   but  taste, 


which  partly  through  the  art  of  cooking  and 
partly  through  a  desire  to  tempt  the  appe- 
tite, has  become  the  most  vitiated  of  the 
senses,  ought  to  have  a  treatise  all  to  itself, 
and  can  only  be  touched  upon  at  present. 

That  both  taste  and  smell  have  been 
thrown  into  the  background,  and  that  the 
ancients  were  far  from  regarding  them  as  we 
do,  some  of  the  most  venerable  expressions 
of  man's  desire  after  his  Maker  may  show 
us ;  the  scents  and  flavours  of  life  are  com- 
pared in  many  instances  with  the  law,  the 
love,  and  the  fear  of  the  Lord. 

"  The  judgments  of  the  Lord  are  free  and 
righteous  altogether,  more  to  be  desired  are 
they  than  gold,  yea,  than  much  fine  gold, 
sweeter  also  than  honey  and  the  honeycomb." 

"  Thy  name  is  as  ointment  poured  forth." 
These  words  and  a  great  many  more  are  so 
familiar  that  they  do  not  strike  us  as  remark- 
able; while  we  use  them  in  the  very  words 
of  the  Bible  (and  we  never  think  of  any 
other)  we  do  not  perceive  that  no  such 
thoughts  now  are  our  thoughts.  But  those 
who  first  used  them  spoke  of  things  that 
they  liked  ;  honey  and  perfumed  ointment 
were  pi'ized. 

We  could  not  endure  to  hear  the  most 
simple-minded  and  devout  person  say  now 
that  the  name  of  the  Lord  was  as  the  scent 
of  one  of  our  most  fragrant  manufactured 
perfumes,  or  His  law  sweet  as  our  most  de- 
licious fruit.  But  if  we  refer  the  same  feel- 
ings to  another  sense,  sight,  they  are  just  as 
much  the  language  of  our  souls  now  as  once 
of  theirs. 

"  Behold,  as  the  eyes  of  servants  look  unto 
the  hand  of  their  masters,  and  as  the  eyes 
of  a  maiden  unto  the  hand  of  her  mistress  ; 
so  our  eyes  wait  upon  the  Lord  our  God,  until 
that  He  have  mercy  upon  us." 

At  a  yet  earlier  date,  when  Israel  gave 
the  blessing  to  the  younger  son,  though  his 
sight  and  hearing  were  so  dim,  he  perceived 
the  powerful  scent  of  the  "  goodly  raiment." 
And  it  was  not  only  the  exciting  cause  of 
his  bestowing  the  blessing  before  he  ate,  but 
it  influenced  the  character  of  it. 

"  See,  the  smell  of  my  son  is  as  the  smell 
of  a  field  which  the  Lord  hath  blessed : 
therefore  God  give  thee  of  the  dew  of  heaven, 
and  the  fatness  of  the  earth,  and  plenty  of 
corn  and  wine." 

Ages  after,  even  in  the  time  of  our  Lord, 
they  loved  powerful  scents.  When  the 
alabaster  box  was  broken  the  house  was 
filled  with  the  odour  of  the  ointment ;  the 
New  Testament  bears  remarkable  witness  to 
their  love  of  them. 


ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  THE  SENSES. 


Sight  can  carrj^  us  far  out  in  space,  and 
this  sense  can  carry  us  far  back  in  time. 
"  The  myrrh,  aloes,  and  cassia,"  the  oint- 
ments and  cerements  of  the  dead,  are  not 
quite  inodorous  even  to-day ;  when  exposed 
to  the  air  after  long  entombment  they  still 
exhale  their  peculiar  fragrance.  It  does  not 
appear,  then,  that  we  have  lost  the  keenness 
of  scent  so  much  as  the  instinct  of  Avhat  it 
means. 

We  are  not  conscious  of  the  smoky  smell 
of  London  while  we  live  in  it.  Yet  if  we 
travel  to  Italy,  Malta,  or  even  India,  and 
proceed  to  unpack  shawls,  dresses,  &c.,  that 
we  have  worn  there,  they  will  scent  a  large 
room  Avith  London. 

But  we  are  not  all  whelmed  in  a  smoky 
atmosphere  of  the  scent  of  which  we  have 
become  unconscious,  and  we  ought  not  to 
want  so  much  telling  "what  to  eat,  drink, 
and  avoid,"  while  we  have  a  sense  which,  if 
we  would  only  cultivate  it,  could  manifestly 
inform  us  of  all  this,  so  that  unwholesome 
things  would  never  go  into  our  mouths  at 
all. 

Birds,  like  ourselves,  appear  to  depend 
most  on  sight.  They  have  keen  hearing 
also,  and  are  wary  and  easily  startled ;  but 
there  is  not  much  reason  to  suspect  that 
they  perceive  the  nearness  of  an  enemy  by 
scent.  It  is  food  that  the  carrion  bird  scents 
from  afar,  not  danger;  but  when  we  con- 
sider the  great  height  in  the  air  at  which 
they  habitually  float,  and  the  telescopic 
nature  of  their  eyes,  it  is  probable  that  they 
are  drawn  down  mainly  by  sight,  unless  it 
can  be  shown  that  in  a  dark  night  they  come 
down  upon  dead  or  dying  prey.  The  dog, 
who  assuredly  is  led  by  scent,  will  trace  his 
master's  footsteps  through  the  dead  of  the 
night,  and  will  be  found  lying  on  the  door- 
step of  a  house  where  he  is  the  next  morning. 

Fish  seem  to  have  the  sense  of  touch  as  their 
dominant  faculty.  They  hear  and  see  dimly 
when  in  the  ocean  ;  but  by  the  least  move- 
ment of  fin  or  tail  they  can  communicate 
vibrations  to  the  water  by  means  of  which  a 
whole  family,  a  whole  hatching  of  fifty  or 
sixt}^  little  fry,  yAW  guide  themselves  and 
keep  swimming  with  perfect  unanimity  in 
the  same  direction  and  at  precisely  the  same 
distance  from  one  another,  so  that  they 
form  a  certain  figure  which  does  not  vary. 
Most  commonly  this  figure  is  a  globe  or  an 
oval.  It  is  the  youngest  fry  who  follow  this 
habit.  If  one,  observing  or  suspecting  danger, 
vrags  a  fin  and  darts  off"  in  another  direc- 
tion, all  the  others  are  instantly  after  him, 
so  simultaneously  aware  of  the  new   vibra- 


tion and  repeating  the  movement,  that  they 
do  not  even  for  a  moment  alter  the  shape  of 
their  figure.  This  kind  of  thing  can  easily 
be  observed  in  a  small  clear  river.  After  a 
short  time,  perhaps  a  few  days,  other  in- 
stincts begin  to  influence  the  young  fry 
beside  this  natal  craving  to  keep  together; 
then  stragglers  fall  back  from  the  figure, 
and  by  degrees  they  are  literally  "  out  of 
touch  "  with  the  others,  and  for  good  and  all 
disperse. 

One  of  the  most  delightful  fortnights  in 
the  3'ear  is  in  the  middle  of  August.  Then 
if  you  are  at  the  sea-side,  as  very  many 
people  are,  there  is  a  fine  opportunity  for 
watching  the  young  fry  or  "sile."  It  must, 
of  course,  be  a  rocky  coast,  with  facilities  for 
lying  on  some  flat  reef  and  looking  down 
into  the  water.  There  the  sile  frequently 
come  in  their  companies,  investigate  the 
deep  blue  bights,  appear  to  regard  the  great 
swaying  banners  of  dulse  with  curiosity  and 
interest,  then  s,\dm.  out  again  above  the 
heads  of  the  sea  anemones  and  hermit  crabs, 
and  proceed  to  the  open  sea,  there  to  fulfil 
their  destiny. 

What  that  destiny  is  one  might  be  sorry 
to  think  of,  if  one  did  not  bear  in  mind  that 
if  all  the  fry  hatched  came  to  maturity  they 
woidd  soon  form  a  solid  globe  as  large  as 
ours.  The  gulls  wait  for  them,  and  the 
kittywakes,  the  guillimots,  and  all  the  Aveb- 
footed  sea  birds  ;  they  sit  on  the  Avater  and 
eat  till  they  really  cannot  swalloAV  any  more, 
and  chatter  to  one  another  Avith  ceaseless 
volubility.  The  tone  of  their  talk  is  not  at 
all  unlike  the  sing-song  voices  of  certain 
Suff"olk  folk  heard  conversing  together  Avhen 
the  words  are  just  out  of  earshot.  "  Silly 
Suffolk"  some  people  call  the  accent  and  the 
dialect ;  the  epithet  just  suits  those  birds, 
and  one  wonders  how  they  can  find  so  much 
to  talk  about,  for  they  never  cease. 

The  hermit  crabs  walldng  about  on  the 
white  sand  beloAv,  or  sitting  tAviddling  their 
feelers  on  the  branches  of  dulse,  are  not 
fish,  but  probably  their  dominant  sense  also 
is  that  of  touch,  for  if  you  take  a  stick  and 
gently  stir  the  surface  of  the  calm  water  they 
are  off  like  meteors,  yet  when  the  turning 
tide  begins  to  Avash  gently  in,  they  take  no 
notice — perhaps  those  eyes  of  theirs  set  upon 
long  stalks  can  see  a  thing  or  two,  though 
they  look   so   dull   and   horny.     This  crab 


himself  is  Avell  Avorth  the  Avatching.  Some 
of  his  actions  are  almost  as  nearly  human  as 
those  of  a  monkey.  "Wlien  he  eats  he  sits 
up,  and  taking  his  food  betAveen  his  tAvo 
front  claAVS,  bites  a  bit  out,  precisely  as  an 
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ugly,  weird  little  child  might  hold  a  jjiece  of 
bread  and  butter  with  both  hands  and  bite 
a  bit  out  of  the  middle.  The  child  will 
sometimes  hold  the  bread  and  butter  a  little 
farther  off  and  look  at  it.     So  does  the  crab. 

The  sense  of  touch  is  apparently  that  one 
which  has  improved  under  the  charge  of 
civilised  man.  Only  to  mention  one  way  in 
which  he  makes  more  use  of  it  than  a  savage 
can,  his  finger  tips  have  extraordinary 
delicacy  and  perception  (so  even  more  have 
hers/)  in  distinguishing  among  fabrics,  what 
they  are  and  what  they  are  worth.  The 
draper  can  judge  of  the  quality  and  value  of 
silk  by  feeling  it.  He  knows  whether  there 
is  any  admixture  of  cotton  in  it;  with  an- 
other pass  of  his  hand  he  knows  whether 
anything  has  been  added  to  give  weight  to 
it.  So  does  his  lady  customer.  Of  ten  or 
twelve  reels  of  sewing  cotton,  she  can  tell 
which  is  finest,  more  by  the  touch  than  the 
sight.  All  kinds  and  varieties  of  materials, 
we  see  people  take  in  their  hands  and  test 
and  feel,  and  appraise  at  different  values. 

But  though  we  are  born  with  great  deli- 
cacy of  touch,  each  generation  educates  it. 
Almost  all  women  have  done  so,  but  an  ordi- 
nary man,  who  does  not  get  his  living  as 
a  silk  mercer  or  a  draper,  is  in  general  quite 
ignorant  in  regard  to  fabrics,  and  is  even 
capable,  poor  fellow  !  of  mistaking  linen  for 
cotton.  But  the  gold  assayer — always  a 
man — is  said  to  judge  of  the  purity  of  gold 
ore  by  his  touch,  and  to  perceive  something 
comparable  to  oiliness  in  the  finest. 

But  to  return  to  our  favourite  and  best 
sense,  sight.  Another  delightful  fortnight  in 
the  year  is  the  second  half  of  July.  At  that 
time  if  we  please  we  may  enjoy  our  eyesight 
more  than  usual.  And  here  to  revert  to  what 
our  masters  have  said  as  to  what  we  can  see 
if  we  only  keep  our  eyes  open,  I  think  it 
remarkable  that  they  never  seem  to  make 
any  allowance  for  short  sight. 

Short  sight  is  very  much  on  the  increase. 
The  human  eyes  were  not  meant  to  pore  by 
the  hour  together  on  a  white  page  and  to 
race  across  it  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
times  at  a  sitting.  More  and  more,  it  is  said, 
adapt  themselves  to  this  work  every  year 
and  lose  aptitude  for  distant  things. 

That  is,  perhaps,  why  one  often  hears  it 
said,  "  Fly-catchers  !  Oh,  no,  there  are  none 
in  this  part  of  the  country ;  if  there  had 
been  I  must  have  seen  them  !  " 

Now  in  that  particular  fortnight  of  the 
year  fly-catchers  have  the  world  of  gardens 
and  "  grounds  "  almost  to  themselves.  For 
the   finches   and   many    of   the   seed-loving 


birds  are  away  among  the  ripening  corn 
and  in  fields  of  peas.  The  fly-catchers  re- 
main in  meadows  where  the  hay  has  been  laid, 
and  among  gardens  and  green  fields  where 
there  are  trees  and  ponds. 

It  may  be  truly  said  that  the  person  ques- 
tioned never  would  and  never  could  see  these 
birds  and  many  other  things  till  they  had 
been  duly  pointed  out,  after  which  the  world 
would  abound  with  them. 

If  such  a  conversation  goes  on  it  is  often 
somewhat  in  this  style  : — 

"  What  is  that  little  bird  then,  sitting 
on  the  rail  over  there  ?  from  time  to  time  she 
darts  off,  makes  a  loop,  almost  turns  over  in 
the  air,  and  comes  back  to  the  same  perch. 
There  is  another." 

"  Oh,  I  suppose  they  are  sparrows." 

"Don't  you  think  they  are  rather  small 
for  sparrows  ?" 

"  Well,  perhaps  they  are  young  ones." 

"  And  don't  you  think  they  are  rather 
paler  in  colour  than  sparrows,  and  of  a 
slightly  more  fawn-colour  tint  ?" 

"  Now  you  mention  it,  yes,  I  believe  I  can 
see  a  difference ;  but  I  fancy  I  am  rather 
short-sighted." 

After  admitting  that  very  many  people 
are  short-sighted,  and  that  none  of  the  senses 
vary  so  much  in  range  as  that  of  sight,  I 
think  it  may  be  allowed  that  a  person  who 
can  see  a  thing  when  it  has  been  pointed  out, 
and  detect  a  diff'erence  in  size  and  tint  be- 
tween one  little  bird  and  another  when  both 
are  many  yards  off",  is  not  short-sighted. 

The  truly  short-sighted  in  general  do 
the  best  they  can  with  their  eyes;  when 
features  are  out  of  range  they  discriminate 
faces  by  colouring ;  when  figures  are  blurred 
by  distance  they  often  distinguish  by  pecu- 
liarities of  gait  and  movement. 

It  is  quite  another  thing  which  is  the 
matter  with  many  eyes  that  only  fancy  they 
are  short-sighted.  We  cannot  see  without 
our  eyes;  I  have  no  objection  to  admit  that! 
But  Ave  are  greater  than  our  eyes,  and 
teach  them  what  to  see.  That  is,  some  of 
us  do,  and  eyes  so  reigned  over  see  a 
great  deal  more  than  others  can.  In  the 
first  place  they  know  what  to  look  for; 
in  the  second  place  they  know  where  and 
when  to  look  ;  and  in  the  third  place,  when 
something  new  and  wonderful  reports  itself 
and  stares  them  in  the  face,  they  never 
mistake  it  for  what  has  been  seen  before,  but 
refer  it  to  the  most  precious  of  all  their 
senses— the  seventh,  which,  acting  in  part- 
nership with  eyesight,  forthwith  sets  to  work 
to  find  out  what  it  is  and  what  it  means. 


NOTHING  is 
moie  inte- 
resting to  the 
ornithologist,  or 
even  to  a  casual 
observer,  than  to  watch  the  ever-varying 
phases  of  bird-life  through  the  year.  In  winter 
he  may  watch  the  ways  of  birds  as  they  lead 
a  gipsy  kind  of  life,  ever  wandering  in  search 
of  food ;  in  spring  the  arrival  of  the  vast 
army  of  migratory  birds  is  a  salient  feature, 
love  and  courtship,  song  and  war,  being  the 
order  of  the  day ;  in  summer  domestic  ar- 
rangements are  most  birds'  all-absorbing  care; 
whilst  in  autumn  their  loss  of  voice,  moulting, 
gathering  together,  and  migrations  afford 
abundant  scope  for  him  who  loves  to  study 
wild  bird-life  in  field  or  wood,  or  by  the 
lonely  shore.  My  object  in  the  present 
paper  is  to  take  the  reader  out  amongst  bird- 
life  in  the  snow,  to  watch  the  birds  on  naked 
branches  and  under  grey  skies,  and  to  follow 
them  along  the  frozen  streams,  and  into  the 
warm  shrubberies,  where  the  evergreens 
afford  them  shelter  from  the  storm. 

A  long-continued  frost  disorganizes  bird- 
life  ;  and  like  a  great  army  in  full  retreat, 
the  various  kinds  of  birds  fly  before  it,  each 
struggling  for  food  and  life,  and  compelled 
to  alter  their  habits  with  the  unusual  change 
in  the  weather.  Before  the  storm  arrives 
various  birds  unerringly  foretell  its  approach. 
Vast  flocks  of  skylarks  may  often  be  seen 
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winging  their  way  across  the  grey  lowering 
sky,  retreating  before  the  snow  which  covers 
their  favourite  stubbles  and  buries  their 
food.  Another  sure  "  storm-warning  "  is  a 
flock  of  lapwings  or  peewits  hastening  from 
the  marshes,  now  frost-bound  and  covered 
with  snow,  to  more  open  pastures.  In  irre- 
gular order,  as  our  artist  has  cleverly  shown, 
these  handsome  birds  steadily  pursue  their 
way  across  country,  the  mark  of  every  wan- 
dering gunner,  whose  long-waited-for  oppor- 
tunity is  the  season  of  the  poor  bird's 
adversity.  At  such  a  time  many  a  storm- 
driven  bird  is  seen  in  localities  least  adapted 
to  its  habits.  Oceanic  birds  are  driven  in- 
land ;  moorland  birds  seek  the  valleys,  and 
marsh  birds  the  troubled  streams ;  shy  birds 
become  tame  ;  wary  birds  show  an  amount  of 
trustfulness  quite  at  variance  with  their  usual 
habits.  In  severe  winters  we  have  several 
times  noticed  gulls  as  high  up  the  Thames  as 
Westminster  Bridge ;  and  cormorants  and 
petrels  are  sometimes  driven  from  their  ocean 
haunts  to  inland  sheets  of  water.  At  such  a 
time  the  air  is  often  full  of  bewildered  birds 
careering  aimlessly  about,  or  flying  steadily 
along  in  twos  and  threes,  or  in  immense 
flocks  composed  of  many  species,  banded 
together  by  one  common  impulse. 

Many  birds,  however,  show  little  concern 
after  a  heavy  snowfall.  The  finches  are 
seldom  troubled  by  severe  weather  so  long 
as  the  different  kinds  of  seeds  on  which  they 
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Forerunnei'S  of  the  storm. 

feed  are  not  hidden  by  tlie  snow,  Avhich  is 
seldom  or  never  the  case  in  this  country.  They 
feed  on  the  stubbles,  along  the  hedgerow 
sides,  and  on  commons  where  thistles,  docks, 
wild  mustard,  and  other  weeds  rear  their  tall 
stems  far  above  the  snow  wreath.  At  this 
season  of  the  year  many  hard-billed  birds, 
such  as  greenfinches,  chaffinches,  and  bunt- 
ings, congregate  near  farm-houses  and  stack- 
yards, picking  up  the  scattered  corn,  or 
pulling  out  the  ears  of  grain  from  the  ricks. 
The  woods  are  made  lively  with  little  com- 


panies of  titmice,  that  industriously 
search  every  twig,  and  bud,  and  cranny 
for  insects  and  larvse,  or  pay  a  fleeting 
visit  to  the  elder-trees  and  ivy  to  re- 
gale themselves  on  the  luscious  ber- 
ries. The  birch  and  fir-trees  are  also 
visited  for  their  seeds.  Tits  are  often 
accompanied  in  their  wanderings  by  a 
solitary  nuthatch  or  a  creeper,  which 
runs  about  the  bark  in  all  kinds  of 
grotesque  attitudes  in  search  of  food. 
The  Avoodpeckers,  again,  are  never 
affected  by  frost  and  snow.  Their 
food  is  always  to  be  found  amongst 
the  timber,  and  their  merry  notes  re- 
sound in  the  woods  as  they  hammer 
away  at  the  trees.  They*hunt  in  a 
more  systematic  manner,  beginning 
at  the  foot  of  the  tree  and  working 
gradually  upwards,  then  dropping 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  next  tree 
to  begin  again.  The  jays  and  mag- 
pies lend  life  and  animation  to  the 
wintery  landscape  as  they  scream  and 
chatter  amongst  the  leafless  trees,  or 
keep  up  a  noisy  concert  at  nightfall 
from  the  pine  woods  where  they  roost. 
The  banks  of  the  stream  are  also 
full  of  bird-life,  even  when  Avinter 
holds  the  countrj^  in  its  tight  embrace. 
Where  the  water  boils  and  foams 
round  the  mossy  boulders  we  are  sure 
to  meet  with  the  dipper — a  bird  that 
haunts  the  seldom-frozen  running 
stream.  But  much  less  fortunate  is 
the  kingfisher,  whose  beautiful  dress 
of  blue  and  chestnut  and  green  is 
familiar  to  every  wanderer  by  the 
brook-side.  No  birds  are  affected 
so  much  by  a  long-continued  frost  as 
those  that  seek  their  food  in  slow 
running  waters  or  amongst  marshy 
ground.  The  kingfishers  fare  badly 
at  such  a  time,  and  numbers  of  them 
are  starved  to  death ;  whilst  they 
have  even  been  found  frozen  to  the 
twig  on  which  they  chanced  to  roost. 
Our  charming  picture  of  the  frozen-out 
kingfisher  admirably  depicts  the  bird  during 
a  long  spell  of  frost.  Sitting  above  the  frozen 
pool,  whose  banks  are  draped  with  icicles 
and  set  in  a  framework  of  frost  and  snow, 
the  poor  bird,  alas !  too  often  views  the  tiny 
fish  and  water  insects  on  which  it  feeds  quite 
beyond  its  reach,  owing  to  the  film  of  ice 
that  frequently  covers  the  water  in  a  single 
night.  In  tlie  alder-trees  on  the  banks  of 
the  stream  little  parties  of  siskins  are  busy 
picking  at  the  catkins,  and  as  likely  as  not 
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the  wagtail  hurries  away  in  drooping  flight, 
uttering  his  sharp  call-notes. 

If  the  snow  is  everywhere,  bird-life  is 
almost  as  ubiquitous.  In  the  small  swamp, 
which  for  some  unaccountable  reason  has 
escaped  the  finger  of  the  frost,  we  may  flush 
the  fat  little  jack  snipe  from  his  warm  corner 
amongst  the  dead  grass  tufts.  Unerringly 
he  returns  to  his  favourite  winter  quarters 
year  by  year,  so  that  each  season  we  may 
find  him  on  precisely  the  same  square  foot 
of  ground.  His  relation,  the  woodcock,  is  of 
a  more  wandering  disposition,  and  it  is  only 
by  the  greatest  good  fortune  we  are  favoured 


with  a  glimpse  of  him  as  he  darts  in  erratic 
course  amongst  the  trees.  The  big  grey 
herons  stand  and  fish  in  places  where  the 
water  is  open ;  and  the  moor-hens  and  coots 
congregate  in  the  salt-water  broads  and 
estuaries,  leaving  their  inland  meres  and 
fishponds  as  soon  as  the  frost  becomes  severe. 
Bird-life  on  the  shore  is  little  changed  by 
winter's  advent.  True,  we  miss  the  graceful 
terns,  sporting  fairy-like  above  the  summer 
sea ;  but  their  place  is  taken  by  countless 
other  birds  that  make  our  coasts  their  winter 
quarters  when  their  home  in  the  arctic 
regions    is    uninhabitable.     Vast    flocks    of 


"Over  the  snow-clad  fields." 


ducks  and  geese  haunt  the  water,  and  count- 
less hordes  of  sandpipers,  curlews,  and 
plovers  trip  along  the  muddy  and  sandy 
shores,  following  the  ebbing  tide,  and  sleep- 
ing or  preening  their  plumage  at  high  water, 
waiting  till  their  feeding-grounds  are  again 
uncovered. 

One  little  bird  we  often  see  alons;  the 
coast  at  this  season  is  the  snow  bunting.  It 
is  a  thorough  Avanderer,  and  never  stays 
long  in  one  place.  Here  to-day,  miles  away 
to-morrow.  It  belongs  to  the  class  of  gipsy 
migrants,  or  birds  that  have  no  regular 
winter    home,   but  wander   about    at  that 


season,  keeping  on  the  borders  of  the  frost — 
going  north  as  soon  as  the  weather  opens  a 
little,  hurrying  south  again  when  its  food 
supply  has  failed.  No  bird  goes  farther 
north  in  summer,  its  nest  having  been 
found  almost  as  far  north  as  man  has 
penetrated.  In  some  parts  of  England  its 
early  appearance  is  regarded  as  the  fore- 
runner of  a  severe  winter.  Another  gipsy 
migrant  is  the  sliore  lark,  a  circum-polar 
bird  which  lives  on  the  wild  arctic  tun- 
dras beyond  the  limit  of  forest  growth.  It 
has  no  winter  home,  and  is  just  as  acci- 
dental and  erratic  in  its  appearance  in  other 
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parts  of  temperate  Europe  as  it  is  with  us, 
coming  south  in  severe  weather,  going  north 
again  as  soon  as  its  feeding-grounds  are  open. 

The  wild  moorlands,  in  summer  so  breezy 
and  enticing,  now  look  particularly  dreary, 
especially  if  covered  with  snow ;  but  the  red 
grouse  haunts  them  still,  and  finds  his  food 
in  places  where  the  snow  has  drifted.  In 
severe  Aveather  he  will  often  burrow  deep 
down  into  the  snow  and  sleep  securely  at 
night  below  the  surface,  safe  in  his  warm 
bed.  The  ptarmigan,  in  flocks  at  this  season, 
and  in  snow-white  livery,  comes  lower  down 
the  hillsides  from  his  usual  haunts  on  the 
highest  mountain-tops.  Still  he  loves  the 
snow,  for  his  conspicuous  white  plumage  is 
in  harmony  with  it,  and  renders  him  safe 
from  the  marauding  eagles  and  falcons  that 
scour  the  mountains  in  search  of  prey. 

Eeturning  to  more  rural  scenes,  we  find  a 
stroll  along  the  hedgerows  and  through  the 
shrubberies  by  no  means  devoid  of  interest. 
To  a  casual  observer  the  hedges  seem  de- 
serted, but  ever  and  anon  the  low,  complain- 
ing note  of  the  hedge  sparrow  Avill  draw  the 
attention  to  that  sombre  little  bird  as  he 
glides,  shadow-like,  through  the  branches. 
Then  the  noisy  blackbird  loves  to  haunt  the 
sunk  fences,  which  are  also  a  favourite 
retreat  of  the  garrulous  and  ever-active  little 
wren.  Here  and  there  a  gay  chaffinch  or 
bunting  sits  on  the  topmost  sprays,  resting 
for  a  moment  as  they  pass  over  the  snow- 
clad  fields.  But  they  must  be  ever  watchful 
and  on  the  alert,  or  the  bold  sparrow-hawk 
perchance  will  bear  them  off  in  an  instant. 
Along  the  hedgerow  sides  or  in  the  neglected 
weedy  corners  of  the  fields,  where  the  thistle 
is  allowed  to  flourish  by  the  slovenly  farmer, 
we  often  meet  with  a  party  of  goldfinches  : 
beautiful  little  birds,  who  display  their  bright 
colours  to  perfection  as  they  cling  with  flut- 
tering wings  to  the  prickly  thistle-heads,  or 
flit  along  from  stem  to  stem,  scattering  the 
downy  seeds,  which  float  away  on  the  breeze. 
Nearer  home  we  shall  not  fail  to  see  the  ever- 
welcome  robin,  so  neat  and  sprightly  in  spite 
of  snow  and  frost,  and  watch  him  dispute 
with  the  sparrows  for  the  scattered  crumbs. 

Another  interesting  bird  of  winter  is  the 
brambling,  all  the  way  from  Swedish  forests, 
a  refugee  from  the  arctic  winter.  Perhaps 
most  nearly  related  to  the  chaffinch,  he  lives 
in  flocks  during  the  winter  like  that  bird. 
He  seldom  wanders  far  from  a  chosen  district 
when  once  he  has  taken  up  his  quarters,,  and 
if  not  molested  is  a  very  tame  and  confiding 
little  creature.  He  loves  to  feed  on  beech- 
mast,  and  in  winter  the  woods  are  made  gay 


and  lively  by  this  active  visitor.  Rooks  and 
starlings  are  also  birds  of  a  wintery  land- 
scape, generally  to  be  found  in  flocks  near  to 
dung-heaps  or  where  fields  are  being  manured 
and  ploughed.  In  hard  weather  these  birds 
often  suffer  severely  from  hunger,  but  they 
usually  retire  to  more  favoured  districts  if 
the  frost  continues  long.  Another  little  bird 
often  seen  near  dung-heaps  at  this  season  is 
the  meadow  pipit.  This  species  lives  in 
summer  on  the  moors  and  uplands,  coming 
into  the  sheltered  districts  for  the  winter. 

Winter,  however,  is  not  all  frost  and  snow. 
There  are  days,  even  in  mid-winter,  full  of 
springlike  balminess,  which  are  apt  to  make 
birds  forget  the  snow  and  frost,  with  all 
their  attendant  terrors,  and  to  tempt  them 
into  unwonted  activity.  The  skylark  and 
the  thrush  feel  the  influence  of  the  warm 
sunshine,  and  give  vent  to  their  joy  in  bursts 
of  song ;  the  wild  ducks  hasten  back  to  inland 
Avaters,  the  skylarks  return  to  the  stubbles, 
and  the  various  small  birds,  that  kept  close 
to  our  houses  when  the  snow  was  lying  deep, 
now  rapidly  desert  us  and  return  to  their 
wonted  haunts  in  the  woods  and  fields. 

Bird-life  in  winter  cannot  well  be  dealt 
with  Avithout  some  allusion  to  the  accidental 
Avanderers  that  severe  seasons  send  to  our 
shores.  Handsomest  of  them  all,  and  to  the 
ornithologist  perhaps  the  most  interesting,  is 
the  waxAving.  This  uncertain  and  irregular 
AA^inter  guest  visits  us  more  or  less  sparingly 
every  season  from  the  Swedish  forests  ;  but 
in  some  winters  it  arrives  in  immense 
flocks.  The  last  great  waxwing  season 
Avas  in  the  winter  of  1866 — 67.  They 
arrived  early  in  November,  great  flocks 
being  observed  in  Norfolk.  The  AvaxAving 
breeds  in  enormous  colonies,  but  is  very 
erratic  in  its  choice  of  a  localitj'',  a  fresh  one 
being  selected  every  year,  probably  where 
food  chances  to  be  abundant.  Although  a 
rarity  Avith  us,  it  is  by  no  means  so  in  Russia, 
Avhere,  being  generally  very  fat  in  winter, 
hundreds  are  sold  in  the  frozen  markets  of 
St.  Petersburg  at  three  halfpence  each  ! 
Another  bird  equally  erratic  in  its  appearance 
is  the  crossbill,  which  sometimes  Aisits  us  in 
large  flocks.  A  fcAv  birds  are  resident  in 
this  country ;  but  the  unusual  "  rushes  "  that 
make  their  Avay  here  belong  to  the  class  of 
gipsy  migrants,  which  only  Avander  south- 
Avards  Avhen  an  exceptionally  inclement 
Avinter  forces  them  to  do  so. 

The  songs  of  birds  in  Avintcr  must  not  be 
overlooked.  Music  and  love  Avith  most  birds 
go  together;  grey  skies  and Avintery landscapes 
are  not  associated  Avith  either.     Most  birds 
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lose  their  song  in  the  autumn  moult,  and 
never  warble  again  until  the  following  spring ; 
but  to  this  rule  there  are  certain  exceptions. 
In  winter  the  robin  is  the  most  prominent 
songster,  his  sweet  and  plaintive  strains 
being  heard  in  every  wood  and  coppice.  He 
sings  throughout  the  short  winter  days,  even 
into  the  twilight,  when  the  dull  red  sun 
settles  solemnly  down  behind  the  hills.  The 
restless  little  wren  ranks  next  as  a  Avinter 
songster,  his  loud  voice  ringing  cheerfully 
out  from  amongst  the  icicle-draped  roots  and 


branches,  through  which  he  loves  to  hop 
and  sport  with  tail  held  impudently  erect. 
Another  winter  chorister  is  the  handsome 
missel-thrush,  or  "  storm-cock,"  the  largest  of 
the  British  thrushes.  His  notes  are  usually 
given  forth  from  the  topmost  branches  of 
the  highest  trees,  and  resemble  those  of  the 
song  thrush  and  blackbird,  but  possess  a 
wild  cadence  peculiarly  their  own.  Far  up 
amongst  the  bending  branches  his  rich  wild 
lay  is  heard,  the  blinding  snow-storm  seeming 
but  to  increase  the  beauty  of  his  song,  and 


Sea-gulls  at  Westminster. 


to  lend  it  an  additional  sweetness.  The  star- 
ling too  warbles  at  intervals  throughout  the 
winter,  as  does  also  the  song  thrush.  But 
the  latter  bird  is  a  somewhat  capricious 
musician,  and  appears  to  wait  for  an  unusual 
burst  of  warm  sunshine  to  woo  him  into 
song.  In  well-sheltered  districts  the  hedge 
sparrow  also  contributes  his  simple  little 
3ong  to  the  winter  concert.  Tlie  skylark, 
again,  sings  occasionally  in  mid-Avinter,  a  mild 
day  invariably  sending  a  few  birds  warbling 
heavenwards.  The  blackbird  is  heard  to 
sing  in  winter,  but  only  now  and  then,  in 
exceptionally   mild   weather.      Many   other 


sounds,  also,  help  to  swell  this  winter  con- 
cert of  the  woods  and  fields.  I  allude  to 
the  noisy  tAvittering  and  merry  call-notes  of 
birds  that  have  lost  their  song  Avith  the  turn 
of  the  leaf.  What,  for  instance,  so  cheery 
in  the  short  Avinter  days  as  the  lively  chorus 
kept  up  by  a  flock  of  redAvings  or  bramblings, 
like  peals  of  little  bells  on  the  tree-topy ;  the 
harsh  chatter  of  the  ever-active  titmice;  or 
even  the  loud  caw  of  the  rook,  as  he  flies 
leisurely  home  at  eventide.  Such  simple 
cries  are  passed  unnoticed  in  the  plethora  of 
springtide  music,  but  are  Avelcome  now,  Avhen 
every  sound  serves  to  relieve  the  monotony 
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of  the  silent  woods,  and  to  tell  in  prophetic 
strains  of  better  songs  to  come. 

In  treating  of  bird-life  in  winter  we  must 
not  conclude  without  a  passing  notice  of  the 
army  of  birds  that  left  us  in  autumn — birds  so 
familiar  to  us  all  that  they  become  a  neces- 
sary part  of  an  English  landscape.  What 
summer  picture  of  rural  England  is  com- 
plete Avithout  the  gliding  swallows,  the 
stranger  cuckoo,  the  baud  of  delicate  warblers, 
the  fly-catchers,  the  purring  goat-sucker,  or 
the  sombre  swifts  ?  How  closely  are  the 
hay  meadows  identified  with  the  tree  pipit, 
or  the  uplands  with  the  wheatear  and  the 
whinchat  ?  "What  spring  or  summer-time 
complete  without  its  nightingale  1  Where 
are  those  songsters  now  ?  Basking  in  the 
perpetual  sunshine  of  distant  Algerian  oases, 
amongst  the  pomegranates,  figs,  and  date 
palms  of  JSTorthern  Africa,  or  hundreds  of  miles 
away  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  loneh'  Sahara. 
Were  we  to  follow  them  we  should  find  them 
as  songless  as  their  northern  relations ;  wait- 
ing for  the  impulses  of  love  to  dawn  in  their 
little  breasts,  which  will  send  them  hurrying 
back  again  to  English  Avoods  and  fields,  for 
they  cannot  associate  love  with  Africa. 
Many  of  them  are  now  in  the  warm  basin  of 
the  Mediterranean,  in  Greece  and  Italy  and 


Palestine  ;  many  are  in  Egypt,  amongst  the 
pyramids  and  rice-fields  of  the  Nile.  The 
swallows  are  all  gone  south  of  the  equator ; 
many  of  the  warblers  are  on  the  Gold  Coast 
— a  scattered  family,  but  all  to  unite  again 
as  soon  as  spring  returns.  Many  of  these 
migrants  are  now  in  flocks,  althougli  they 
live  solitary  enough  when  with  us.  The 
principal  reason  for  their  departure  is  that 
they  live  on  insects  which  are  only  found  in 
our  northern  latitudes  in  summer.  The 
cuckoo  and  the  swallow  are  just  as  able  to 
withstand  the  cold  of  a  northern  winter  as 
the  wren  and  the  bunting,  and  would  doubt- 
less remain  with  us  the  entire  j'ear,  if  cater- 
pillars and  gnats  could  be  obtained  at  that 
season.  In  just  the  same  way,  many  birds 
that  live  in  the  arctic  regions  in  summer 
visit  our  country  in  winter  because  they  can 
here  obtain  the  food  they  need. 

It  might  be  thought  that  bird-life  in  winter 
displaj'ed  too  little  variety  to  tempt  the  ob- 
server out  of  doors,  but  no  greater  mistake 
could  be  made.  There  is  a  novelty  about 
the  habits  of  birds  at  this  season  which  will 
not  fail  to  impress  the  beholder  with  its 
charm,  and  to  fill  his  walks  abroad,  during 
the  months  of  frost  and  snow,  with  feelings 
of  deepest  interest. 
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CHANGES  have  taken  place  so  rapidly 
in  Egypt  that  if  I,  whose  recollections 
go  back  to  thirty  years  ago,  were  to  describe 
streets  and  buildings,  I  might  probably  be 
regarded  as  an  "Old  Mortality."  I  am  told 
that  Cairo  has  been  made  "beautiful  for 
ever,"  after  the  fashion  of  the  Second  Empire; 
that  I  would  not  know  Shepherd's  Hotel — 
the  ancient  and  naked  caravanserai,  Avhere 
the  streams  from  India  and  England  used  to 
meet  and  mingle ;  that  the  bazaars  are  no 
longer  the  untouched  reserA^es  of  the  purest 
Orientalism ;  that  Parisian  Boulevards  have 
taken  the  place  of  the  deliciously  unpaved 
streets,  Avith  their  ragged  but  picturesque 
houses ;  that  Alexandria  has  been  burnt  and 
rebuilt;  in  short,  that  Europe  has  invaded 
every  toAvn,  piled  its  factory  chimneys  beside 
the  palm-Avoods,  has  covered  the  Nile  Avith 
pleasure-steamers,  Avhere  the  dahabeeh  used 
to  float  like  a  bird,  Avith  its  Avhite  wings  spread 
in  the  clear  air,  and  ofi"ering  the  priceless  gift 
of  a  restful  monotony  to  the  traveller  seek- 
ing repose. 


But  people  do  not  change  their  habits  as 
quickly  as  they  accept  raihvays  and  tele- 
graphs, especially  Avhen  they  are  of  the  rank 
of  life  Avhich  lies  beyond  the  pale  of  "  Society." 
It  Avill  take  a  DarAvinian  cycle  to  alter  the 
true  BedaAvee.  Evolution  Avill  have  effected 
something  more  Avonderful  than  a  new  variety 
of  jDigeon,  Avhen  out  of  the  Avild  child  of  the 
desert  it  has  produced  the  hero  of  the  Stock 
Exchange  or  the  frenchified  dandy.  Arab 
and  Fellah  care  very  little  for  the  fashions 
so  greedily  aped  by  the  Pashas.  They  are  as 
stubbornly  conservative  as  are  the  gipsies 
who,  although  faA'Oured  for  centuries  AAath  a 
European  environment,  are  as  separate  from 
Europe  to-day  as  they  were  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  Avail  A\^hich  divides  Oriental  and 
Western  is  not  easily  surmounted.  It  is 
marvellous  hoAV  little  is  the  real  insight 
Avhich  a  traveller  can  obtain  into  the  life  of 
Egyptian  or  Syrian.  Donkey-boy  and  drago- 
man understand  us  far  better  than  Ave  under- 
stand them.  The  tourist  can  only  gaze  Avith 
curiosity  at  habits  Avhich  are  utterly  alien  to 
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Turk 

in  deshabille 


his  own  asso- 
ciations. He 
may  admire 
the  splendid- 
ly carved 
lattice  work 
which  screens 
the  oriel  win- 
dows  that 
hang  above 
the  narrow 
streets,  but 
he  can  gain' no 
knowledge  of 
the  world 
of  interest 
which  fills 
the  homes 
that  are 
secluded  be- 
hind    these, 


A  Donkey  Eoy. 


and  in  vain  strives  to  ima- 
gine the  thoughts  which 
occupy  the  inmates,  whose 
black  eyes  peer  at  him  as 
he  rides  past  on  his  don- 
key. What  can  he  tell  of 
all  that  is  going  on  in 
these  mud-built  villages  of 
the  Delta,  with  their  white 
minarets  and  flocks  of 
pigeons  and  naked  chil- 
dren, and  the  baked  cakes 
for  fuel  drying  on  every 
wall  1  The  dragoman  may 
interpret  what  is  said  as 
he  accompanies  you  into 
the  Nubian  hamlet  with 
its  huts  roofed  with  palm 
branches  and  clay,  but  he  cannot  interpret 
a  kind  of  life  which  has  absolutely  nothing 
in  common  with  your  own,  except  the 
natural  affections.  The  types  you  meet  daily 
become  so  familiar  after  a  few  months'  resi- 
dence that  you  flatter  yourself  you  know 
the  Egyptians  ;  but  you  do  not.  You  know 
that  this  is  a  Copt  and  that  a  Fellah,  very 
much  as  you  can  say  this  is  a  parrot  and 
that  a  parroquet,  while  parrot  and  parroquet 
keep  their  secrets  to  themselves. 

It  requires  something  more  than  the  ordi- 
nary traveller  possesses  so  to  enter  within 
the  atmosphere  breathed  by  an  alien  people, 
and  which  has  been  produced  by  a  long  his- 
tor}'  wholly  unlike  his  own,  before  he  can 
adequately  understand  their  habits  of  thought 
and  feeling.  A  man  hke  Mr.  Lane  can  do  it, 
and  yet  even  his  admirable  book  reads  very 
much  as  a  study  carried  on  from  the  outside. 


There  are  few  countries  in  which  so  great 
a  variety  of  races  is  gathered  within  the 
ken  of  every  visitor  as  there  is  in  Egypt.  I 
suppose  London  embraces  a  greater  number 
of  typical  specimens  of  humanity,  but  these 
are  so  widely  scattered,  and  are  so  lost  in  the 
crowd,  that  you  do  not  recognise  their  ex- 
istence. But  Alexandria  and  Cairo  might 
serve  as  museums  of  illustration  for  the 
ethnologist.  In  the  Copt  Ave  have  the 
descendant  of  that  ancient  world  which  piled 
the  Pyramids  and  carved  the  Sphynx,  and 
made  its  dominion  felt  from  Meroe  to  the 
Euphrates.  He  alone  retains  a  language 
which  is  linked  to  that  spoken  in  old  Mem- 
phis and  Thebes.  We  can  see  in  the  sons  of 
Abraham  a  race  which  unites  the  present 
with  the  days  of  Rameses.  The  Arab  with 
his  long  musket,  coming  from  the  desert  to 
buy  tobacco  or  powder,  represents  a  people 
and  a  history  which  stand  as  far  apart  from 
our  civilisation  as  does  a 
lonely  tarn  among  the 
Highland  hills  from  the 
roar  of  Cheapside.  Circas- 
sian, Armenian,  Turk, 
Abyssinian,  Russian,  Per- 
sian, Syrian,  the  Negro 
from  Central  Africa,  the 
gaunt  Soudanese  Bedawee, 
Italian,  German,  French 
and  Enghsh,  most  of  them 
wearing  a  costume  which 
proclaims  their  nationality, 
stream  past  in  the  bazaars 
or  gardens. 

When  one  first  lands  in 
Egypt  the  scene  is  the  fresh- 


hour  you  arc 
launched 
from  the 
P.  and  0. 
steamer,  that 
has  carried 
home  witli  it 
to  the  last 
moment,  and 
are  plunged 
in  a  new 
Avorld.  You 
find  yourself 
in  a  narrow 
street  of 
quai  ntes  fc 
houses,  and 
in  a  throng 
that  presses 
past,    each 


est  imaginable. 


Within  an 


Bedouin. 
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figure  in  it  a  picture  and  a  novelty.  On 
either  side  are  the  pigeon-holes  of  shops 
where  turbanned  merchants  sit  tailor-fashion, 
gazing  out,  calmly  as  oxen  in  their  stalls, 
upon  the  hurrying  tide  of  life  which  fills 
you  with  wonder.  You  would  like  to 
arrest  each  person  for  scrutiny  as  in  a  wax- 
work exhibition.  You  long  for  a  kind  harle- 
quin that  with  a  touch  they  might  be  trans- 
formed into  motionless  taUeaux  vivants.  Here 
is  a  string  of  camels  "with  their  heads  aloft 
above  the  crowd,  moving  with  soft  step  and 
long  stride  as  they  carry  bags  of  spice  that 
have  come  from  the  distant  Soudan.  Here 
is  a  rich  official  with  his  reis  nmning  in 
front  and  his  pipe-bearer  behind.  Here 
comes  a  lady  of  rank, 
perched  high  on  her 
padded  saddle,  riding 
stride  legs,  and  except 
for  the  large  eyes  that 
glance  from  the  kohl- 
tinted  eye-lids  above 
the  white  veil,  and  the 
little  henna-stained 
hand  that  holds  the 
reins,  she  might  be 
mistaken  for  a  bale  of 
silk.  Peasant  women 
hurry  along  with  veils 
hung  by  a  kind  of 
thimble  to  their  head- 
gear, their  lithe  forms 
thinly  draped  in  the 
long  bathing-gown  sort 
of  dress  of  blue  cotton, 
and  carrying  astride  on 
their  shoulders  their 
little  naked  children, 
with  weak  eyes,  and 
grave     faces.       There 

comes  a  Bedawee  on  his  hardy  horse,  that 
frets  under  the  cruel  bit,  the  saddle  richly 
caparisoned,  and  the  stirrups  broad  and 
coarse  as  iron  shovels.  And  here,  with 
many  a  stroke  on  the  tough  quarters  of  the 
long-eared  donkey  he  drives  before  him, 
comes  the  donkey-boy  shouting  his  "  Euach  " 
— "Shemeenuck,"  "Eegluk" — as  he  steers 
some  large  Englishman,  who  sits  perched 
over  the  quarters  of  the  "  Homar."  Crowds 
there  are  of  brown-legged,  brown-bosomed 
labourers,  wearing  the  kind  of  grey  felt  cap 
which  we  see  on  clowns  in  the  circus  at  home ; 
and  water-carriers  flounder  past,  bearing  the 
bursting  skins  that  palpitate  and  surge  with 
their  liquid  contents ;  and  sellers  of  bread, 
carrying  flat  cakes  on  a  tray  on  their  heads ; 
and  sellers  of  swords,  bristling  with  steel,  like 
XXIX— 4 
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stands  of  armour ;  and  then  tho 
beggars — blind,  halt,  and  deformed — such  as 
Raffaelle  introduced  into  some  of  his  pictures, 
but  to  be  seen  in  the  flesh  only  in  an  Oriental 
city.  Ophthalmia  is  so  common  in  Egypt,  that 
weak  eyes  are  the  rule  not  the  exception, 
and  total  blindness  very  common.  In  no 
cases,  however,  are  bad  eyes  so  distressing 
to  witness  as  in  the  little  children.  Mere 
infants  carry  swarms  of  flies  settled  in  the 
corner  of  their  eyes,  and  no  attempt  is 
made  to  remove  them ;  so  that  at  first 
when  you  see  theni  with  such  grave  and 
patient  little  faces,  it  is  difficult  to  restrain 
the  impulse  to  rush  to  the  rescue  of  the 
sufferers  and  have  one  good  "  wipe  out  "  of 

the  irritating  pests  that 
infest  them. 

And  so  the  stream 
of  motley  life  goes 
past;  but  the  sense 
of  strangeness  soon 
vanishes,  and  you  learn 
to  realise  that  you  are 
not  at  a  fancy-dress 
rehearsal,  but  witness- 
ing the  ordinary  life  of 
human  beings. 

Our  artist  has  re- 
produced some  com- 
mon types  of  Egyptian 
life.  The  "Donkey- 
Boy  "  is  perfectly  cha- 
racteristic, with  his  de- 
licious grin,  his  pearly 
teeth,  his  glorious  reck- 
lessness, and  utter  in- 
difference to  all  diver- 
sities of  rank  and 
nationality.  He  is  the 
gamin  of  Cairo,  and 
I  alwa3's  liked  him.  He  may  be  a  terror 
to  those  who  in  the  innocence  of  their 
heart  fancy  they  can  select  their  donkey  as 
leisurely  as  they  Avould  call  a  cab  in  Eegent 
Street.  It  is  delightful  in  such  cases  to 
watch  the  concussion,  when  the  rush  is  made 
on  the  new-comer,  as  if  a  rat  had  dropped 
suddenly  among  a  pack  of  terriers.  The 
worry  is  intense,  while  twenty  or  thirty  voices 
are  shouting  at  once  the  praises  of  as  many 
long-eared  quadrupeds,  and  all  the  time  the 
victim  is  pushed  and  dragged  about  till,  in 
des-pair,  he  throws  himself  on  the  nearest 
animal  he  can  find.  I  always  found  these 
boys  intelligent  guides  and  most  amusing 
fellows,  and,  except  for  the  risk  of  a  chance 
roll  in  the  gutter  now  and  then,  the  out- 
side of  a  Cairo  donkey  is  one  of  the  most 
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delightful  means  of  transit.  You  have  the 
sweet  sense  of  exercise  without  giving  a 
theught  to  the  management  of  your  steed, 
as  the  "  Weled "  manages  your  route  for 
you  in  a  very  simple  fashion.  By  giving  a 
lick  behind  on  the  right  flank,  for  example, 
he  drives  that  end  of  the  animal  so  far  to  the 
left  that  the  head  is  brought  round  into  due 
bearing  for  the  turning  to  the  right  where 
he  wishes  to  take  you,  and  away  you 
Thus  seated  at  ease,  you  are  borne 
with  a  kind  of  motion  to  which  it  would  be 
harsh  to  apply  the  word  "trot."  It  is  a  run, 
like  the  smooth  sweep  of  the  diatonic  scale 
by  an  accomplished 
pianist.  Grumblers 
might  call  it  "a 
shuffle  "  or  "  an  am- 
ble." It  is  rather  a 
sustained  tremolo 
of  nicely  adjusted 
and  rapid  grace- 
notes  from  four 
little  pattering 
hoofs.  And  thus 
you  are  swept 
through  the  Ezbe- 
keeyeh  and  into 
the  bazaars,  and 
can  gaze  as  you 
go  at  the  marvel-  4 
lous  colouring  and 
lights  and  shadows, 
and  the  intermin- 
able effects  of  the 
unrivalled  street 
architecture  of  the 
older  Cairo.  Not 
Damascus,  not 
Constantinople  can 
be  compared  to  it. 
And  so  I  invoke  a 
blessing  on  the  bright  donkey-boy  and  on  his 
long-eared  friend  with  the  red-leather  saddle, 
for  both  contributed  to  some  of  the  most 
enjoyable  hours  I  ever  experienced 

The  Copts,  as  before  remarked,  are  the 
only  representatives  of  the  ancient  Egyptians. 
Their  character,  as  described  by  those  who 
know  them  best,  is  not  a  pleasing  one,  for 
while  they  are  clever  men  of  business  they 
are  said  to  be  avaricious,  deceitful,  and  sus- 
picious. AVe  trust  that  this  account  is  ex- 
aggerated, and  that  the  members  of  a  Church 
so  ancient  and  unchanged,  and  the  inheritors 
of  traditions  which  tell  of  great  suffering 
endured  for  the  faith,  are  not  so  untrust- 
worthy as  they  are  called.  It  would  not, 
however,  be  surprising  if  they  were  cunning ; 


A  Coptic  Priest. 


for  that  is  a  quality  generally  produced  by 
persecution ;  nor  need  we  be  astonished  if  a 
ritual  so  essentially  perfunctory,  and  in  which 
the  official  language  employed  is  a  dead 
tongue,  unintelligible  even  to  most  of  the 
priests,  should  exercise  but  a  feeble  spiritual 
influence.  The  Coptic  Church  is  a  branch  of 
the  ancient  Jacobite  sect,  which  was  excom- 
mimicated  for  erroneous  doctrines  regarding 
the  nature  of  Christ,  in  the  sixth  century. 
It  is  a  terrible  proof  of  the  virulence  of  a 
dispute  which  is  now  twelve  hundred  years 
old,  that  the  Copt  of  the  present  day  is 
more  ready  to  fraternise  with  the  Moham- 
medan than  with 
the  member  of  any 
Christian  Church 
that  does  not  share 
his  traditions. 

The  distinguish- 
ing dress  of  the 
Copt  is  a  black  or 
grey  turban,  that 
of  the  patriarch 
being  of  a  differ- 
ent shape  from  the 
head-dress  of  the 
priests.  We  are 
told  that  the  pa- 
triarch has  to  sub- 
mit to  a  peculiarly 
severe  rdgime, 
which,  if  it  is  really 
'  enforced,  as  Mr, 
Lane  believes  it 
is,  would  deter 
most  sane  men 
from  accepting  the 
office.  For  if  it  is 
indeed  de  rigueur 
that  the  patriarch 
should  be  roused 
attendant  every  fifteen 
to  the  reader  to  decide 
whether  penal  servitude  would  not  be  hailed 
as  a  relief  from  an  existence  so  irritating 
and  exhausting;.  One  would  like  to  see  how 
the  great  ecclesiastic  accepts  the  frequent 
shakings  up  of  his  servitor;  whether  he 
really  awakens,  and  how  long  it  takes  for 
him  to  go  to  sleep  again  !  Who  would  be 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  under  such  condi- 
tions ?  We  wonder  who  introduced  the 
custom.  As  a  Scottish  millionaire  of  great 
practical  sense  is  reported,  on  his  first  full 
view  of  the  Pyramids,  to  have  asked, 
"  What'na  fule  biggit  (built)  they  ? "  so  we 
would  like  to  know  by  what  idiot,  and  for 
Avhat  purpose,  the  patriarchs  of  the  Copts 


from  sleep   by   an 
minutes,  I  leave  it 
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Egyptian  Lady  of  high  rank. 

were  doomed  to  be  made  uncomfortable  for 
life. 

Although  there  are  many  Bedouin  to  be 
seen  in  Cairo  and  Alexandria,  yet  those 
usually  met  vriih  are  not  the  genuine  wild 
children  of  the  desert,  but  Arabs  who  are  in 
constant  touch  with  the  people  of  the  towns, 
and  are  amenable  to  common  law.  There  is 
always  a  certain  amoimt  of  absorption  going 
on  between  the  nomads  and  the  agriculturists, 
in  consequence  of  the  former  intermarrying 
with  the  more  settled  inhabitants,  and  em- 
bracing their  habits.  There  is  a  large  admix- 
ture of  Arab  blood  in  the  modern  Egyptian. 
The  Bedouin  hang  on  the  skirts  of  the  civili- 
sation of  the  Nile  valley  and  the  Delta,,  and 
you  have  not  to  go  far  from  Alexandria  or 
Cairo  to  find  the  tents  and  camels  of  the 
wandering  Ishmaelites.  But  none  of  the 
Bedouin  you  thus  meet  are  to  be  compared 
to  the  tribes  to  the  east  of  Jordan  or  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  The  Towara  of  the  Desert  of 
Sinai,  under  whose  protection  I  lived  for 
Aveelvs,  were  noisy,  exacting,  dirty,  and 
quarrelsome.  Their  sheykhs  were  so  full  of 
mutual  jealousy,  that  their  feuds  sometimes 
broke  into  open  fighting.  It  was  interesting, 
for  example,  to  have  an  exhibition  given 
gratis  of  a  hand-to-hand  struggle,  in  which 
naked  swords  flashed  fire  with  a  vehemence 
that  would  have  delighted  a  transpontine 
audience,  although  the  results  were  fortu- 
nately no  more  than  a  slight  scratch  inflicted 


the  cheek  of  one  of  the  combatants. 
But  the  Towara  were  a  poor  dowdy-looking 
set  of  camel-drivei-s  compared  to  the  mag- 
nificent fellows  we  met  at  Akaba,  who  had 
come  with  their  Sheykh  Hassan  Abu  Kes- 
chid,  from  Schobek  and  Kerak  by  the  Dead 
Sea  to  get  rice,  and  with  whom  we  journeyed 
for  a  week,  visiting  Petra,  where  we  were 
for  nine  hours  in  peril  of  our  lives,  and  so 
on  to  Hebron.  They  were  as  different  from 
the  dingy  Towara  as  a  Life- Guardsman  is 
from  a  volunteer  recruit.  They  were  the 
ideal  of  banditti,  their  hair  hanging  down 
their  backs  in  plaits,  wearing  gay  "  kefiyes  " 
on  their  heads,  striped  burnouses,  and  armed 
to  the  teeth.  They  were  tall  and  erect  as 
soldiers,  supple  and  springy  in  motion  as 
wild  cats,  and  with  eyes  that  flashed  rapid 
and  clear  as  those  of  a  hawk. 

What  we  saw  of  the  Bedouin  women 
and  their  tent-life  among  the  Towara  was 
interesting.  In  the  glow  of  evening,  when 
the  marble  front  of  the  great  Serbal,  smit 
with  the  red  sunset,  burned  like  an  altar, 
and  when  the  vision  of  palms  and  feathery 
tamarisks,  beside  the  waters  of  El  Hessue, 
presented  a  picture  as  of  an  earthly  paradise 
after  the  parched  waste  we  had  toiled 
through,  it  was  charming  to  see  the  black 
tents,  and  the  women  bringing  in  or  milking 
the  goats,  and  to  watch  the  naked  children  at 
play,  rolling  about  like  animated  lumps  of 
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caoutchouc,  and  making  the  rocks  ring  with 
their  sweet  voices.  As  a  rule  the  Arab 
women  are  anything  but  fascinating.  Like 
all  Oriental  women  they  age  soon,  and  being 
hardly  used  and  hardly  wrought  they  are  far 
from  being  pretty.  On  days  of  rejoicing,  or 
when  some  '■'■  fantaseeya"  is  going  on,  they 
sometimes  appear  gaudily  apparelled,  as  on 
the  occasion  when  our  artist  took  the  portrait 
of  a  Bedaweeyeh  at  a  camp  to  the  east 
of  Alexandria.  Then  they  string  broad 
Venetian  sequins  across  their  foreheads, 
or  make  them  hang  down  on  either  side 
the  face,  and  bedeck  themselves  with  nose- 
rings, bracelets,  and  necklaces.  Of  a  very 
different  type  is 
Egyptian 
of  high 
rank,"  whose  fea- 
tures betray  a 
European  or  Cir- 
cassian origin. 
No  lady  of  high 
rank  is  permitted 
to  show  her  face 
unveiled,  but  the 
veil  employed  is 
frequently  of  so , 
delicate  and  trans- 
parent a  texture 
that  it  is  not  difil- 
cult  to  make  a 
portrait  in  spite 
of  the  veil,  which 
in  this  instance 
our  artist  actually 
did  !  It  is  a  popu- 
lar mistake  to  be- 
lieve that  poly- 
gamy is  common 
in  the  East.  On 
the      contrary, 

very  few  of  the  middle-class  Mohammedans, 
and  still  fewer  among  the  lower  classes, 
ever  take  more  than  one  wife.  Neverthe- 
less, the  one  wife  is  guarded  with  the  great- 
est care,  never  being  permitted  to  show  her- 
self out  of  the  harem  without  being  closely 
veiled.  The  seclusion  thus  enforced  on  the 
wives,  demoralising  though  it  be,  is  not  re- 
garded by  themselves  as  an  evil  restraint  but 
as  a  compliment  because  showing  the  value  in 
which  they  are  held  by  their  husbands.  The 
position  in  which  women  are  kept  in  the  East 
is  the  greatest  hindrance  to  every  social  or 
religious  reformation.  No  missions  deserve 
greater  support  than  those  which  seek  the 
elevation  and  education  of  the  denizens  of 
the  harem  and  zenana. 


There  is  a  marked  racial  difTerence  between 
the  pure  Turk  and  the  native  Egyptian. 
The  "  Fellah  "  is  a  timid,  crushed  creature, 
accustomed  to  the  bastinado,  and  is  the  victim 
of  every  grasping  scoundrel  of  a  pasha  who 
may  farm  the  taxes.  The  Turk,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  a  brave,  manly  fellow,  conscious  that 
he  inherits  traditions  of  conquest  and  power. 
Whatever  the  higher  ranks  may  be  in  Turkey, 
the  testimony  of  those  who  know  them  is 
highly  favourable  to  the  Turkish  peasants  and 
those  immediately  above  in  the  social  scale. 
Most  travellers,  at  least  thirty  years  ago, 
would  take  the  word  of  a  Turk  sooner  than 
that  of  Syrian,  Armenian,  Greek,  or  Jew. 

This  may  be  the 
result  of  bygone 
*^\Nv  history,       the 

.  vVVv  Turks     having 

been  for  cen- 
turies dominant, 
while  other 
creeds  were  down- 
trodden and  per- 
secuted. The 
Turk  carries  him- 
self with  the 
aplomb  which 
betokens  con- 
scious superiority 
over  the  Fella- 
heen. And  he  is 
in  a  measure  en- 
titled to  do  so, 
,  for  whatever 
Egypt  may  have 
/  accomplished  un- 
^  der  Mohammed 
Ali,  she  cannot 
boast  of  such  he- 
roic deeds  as  have 
raised  the  Turkish 
soldier  to  the  front  rank  as  "a  fighting  unit." 
The  race  which  produced  the  warriors  of 
Kars,  Silistria,  and  Plevna  is  assuredly 
heroic.  Every  officer  who  has  fought  with 
them  is  ready  to  acknowledge  that  when  pro- 
perly led  there  is  no  soldier  in  Europe 
superior  to  the  Turkish  "Eedif."  If  the 
Turkish  power  sinks,  it  will  not  do  so  be- 
cause the  poorer  Turk  is  unreliable,  nor 
because  the  faith  of  Islam  is  eff'ete,  however 
incongruous  its  presence  may  be  in  Europe. 
We  need  not  flatter  ourselves  that  Moham- 
medanism is  dead.  It  is  not  merely  a  power, 
but  an  aggresisve  power.  Central  Africa  from 
the  Soudan  to  the  Zambesi,  and  Asia,  from 
the  Caucasus  to  the  Himalayas,  give  evidence 
of  its  vitality.    The  decay  of  Turkey  lies  in  its 
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governing  classes  and  in  a  corruption  which 
as  a  cancer  eats  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
national  life.  It  is  a  doomed  empire,  and 
except  for  the  dread  that  some  worse  thing 
ensue,    endangering    the    peace    of 


might 


Europe  and  the  progress  of  civilisation,  who 
would  not  rejoice  if  the  fair  regions  which 
stretch  westwards  from  the  Bosphorus  were 
freed  from  a  dominion  which  leaves  blight 
and  desolation  wherever  it  extends  1 
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NOT  with  the  fame  from  silver  trumpets  blown, 
Nor  voice  of  pastoral  reeds  that  noise  abroad 

Some  shepherd  minstrel's  triumph  on  the  sward 
Of  Arcady,  thy  merit  shall  be  known  ; 
Acclaim  is  theirs  who  soaring  seek  a  throne 

High  on  the  golden  peaks,  but  thou  didst  chooso 

To  nest  in  human  hearts,  nor  ever  lose 
That  dwelling-place  ;  and  there  to  thee  was  shown 
The  mystery  of  Life,  the  hopes,  the  fears, 

And  those  desires  that  madden  or  make  strong. 

Pure  were  thy  lips  to  cry  against  the  wrong, 
And  crown  with  nobler  aims  our  labouring  years. 
Sweet  influence  was  thy  dower,  and  fragrance  lies 
Round  thy  departing  feet,  like  Autumn  when  it  flies. 


a. 


II. 


••  There/ore  adieu  a  little  while, — a  Dieu  ! 
J.       To  God  we  give  thee,  and  to  God  we  tend  ; 

Ko  tears  /  thou  wept' at  not ;  hut  expect  us,  friend, 
In  thy  far  land  where  the  heavens  and  earth  are  new.' 


SUCH  was  thy  song,  when  summer  walked  the  land 
Where  Arran  hills  broke  high  thro'  amber  weather ; 
"Expect  us,  friend," — and  lo  !  to-day  ye  stand 


On  God's  clear  hills  together ! 


Oh,  true  voice  hushed ;  oh,  soul,  whose  steadfast  light 

Shone  soft  where  darkness  was,  drew  hope  from  sorrow  j 
That  whicli  to  us  was  starless,  voiceless  night, 
To  thee  was  God's  good-morrow. 

Thy  life  rose  calm  above  life's  utmost  toss ; 

Thy  words  spread  cheer  throughout  earth's  utmost  travail ; 
Though  heaven's  sweet  gain  is  our  exceeding  loss, 
We  may  not  weep  nor  cavil. 


To  God  we  give  thee,  though  we  still  shall  keep 

Thy  woman's  story  of  a  man  true-hearted ; 
Life's  task  is  done,  but  yet  across  death's  deep 
Thy  deeds  have  not  departed. 


J.  a 
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By  E.  M.  marsh,  Atjthob  of   "Marah,"  "Edelweiss,"  etc. 


CHAPTER   I. — THE  LADY   IN   BLACK. 

MR.  WHARTON  is  took  with  an  apple- 
plexy,  sir — leastways  that's  wot  Dr. 
White  tellt  me  as  I  run  agin  him  a-cummin' 
out  of  the  house  !  I  heerd  tell  as  they  was 
brewin'  of  cider  yesterday,  which  may  ac- 
count for  the  maggot  in  the  cheese,  as  the 
sayin'  is.  Lordsakes,  sez  I,  toot's  to  be  done  1 
'  Oh,'  sez  he,  '  go  to  Mr.  Markham's  ;  I'll  be 
up  at  the  Rectory  directly.'  No  disrespect 
to  you,  sir,  but  I  didn't  see  as  he  had  an- 
swered my  question,  for  though  you  was 
a-preachin'  only  t'other  Sunday  as  the  age 
of  mirricles  wam't  past,  we're  bom  mirricles, 
you  said ;  yet,  thinks  I,  how  a  bom  orginist 
is  to  grow  in  such  a  jiffy  beats  me — least- 
Avays,  such  a  one  as  Castleton  would  put  up 
with,  so  I  'peats  the  question  to  you,  sir — 
Wot's  to  be  done  1" 

Fairly  blown  with  the  rapidity  of  his 
utterance  and  the  unwonted  celerity  of  his 
movements,  the  speaker  came  to  an  abrupt 
halt,  leaving  the  Rector  nearly  as  breathless 
as  himself.  Never  since  his  assumption  of 
the  important  position  of  verger,  when  he 
had  unwittingly  begun  to  study  deport- 
ment, had  the  worthy  man  moved  without 
the  consciousness  of  his  robe  of  office  weigh- 
ing on  his  shoulders  and  flapping  about  his 
legs,  imparting  a  slow  and  dignified  motion 
to  his  carriage ;  now,  heated  with  exertion, 
he  mopped  his  forehead,  dishevelling  the 
scattered  hairs,  which  he  allowed  to  grow 
long  and  so  arranged  as  to  resemble  trellis- 
work  over  a  terni-cotta  frontage,  and  gazed 
at  his  Rector  with  the  air  of  an  epitomised 
Pandora's  box.  Every  evil  to  which  flesh  is 
heir  tugged  at  the  corners  of  his  mouth  and 
bagged  his  cheeks,  while  from  the  depths  of 
his  lack-lustre  eyes  a  gleam  of  hope  shot 
upward ;  but  when  he  saw  the  dismayed 
look  on  Mr.  Markham's  face,  that  even  died 
out,  and  shaking  his  head  with  mournful  em- 
phasis he  murmured,  with  the  aggravating 
persistency  of  Poe's  raven — "  Wot's  to  be 
done  now  ? "  and  with  this  expiring  croak, 
subsided  into  despair. 

"You  are  quite  sure  Mr.  Wharton  is  as 
bad  as  you  make  out,  Collett  1  "  asked  the 
Rector  encouragingly ;  but  Collett  was  not 
to  be  dragged  out  of  the  slough  of  despond. 

"  A  bad  case,  sir — a  werry  bad  case,  and  " 
— with  certain  mysterious  emphasis — "the 
beastesses  have  spoke.      My  wife  'U  tell  you 


how  I  remarked  last  night,  'They  owls  in 
the  belfry  are  ootin'  oncommon,  Lisar;'  and 
then  I  had  to  go  out  and  heave  a  stone  at 
Barlow's  dog  wot  was  a-howlin'  at  the  mune 
just   orful. 


I   knowed   summat   was   goin' 


wrong. 


The  furrow  in  Mr.  Markham's  brow 
smoothed  itself  out ;  the  verger's  cadave- 
rous appearance  tickled  his  sense  of  the  lu- 
dicrous, it  was  with  difficulty  he  repressed 
a  smile  as  he  replied— 

"  Old  wives'  fables,  Collett,  which  will 
not  help  much  towards  the  answering  of 
your  question."  Putting  his  hands  behind 
his  back  he  rested  them  on  his  strong  oak 
staff  while  he  pondered.  "  There's  Manser, 
of  Betterton,  some  of  whose  men  are  coming ; 
he  would  no  doubt  oblige  us.  We  should, 
of  course,  have  to  omit  some  part  of  the 
programme." 

If  Collett's  lips  had  never  developed  a 
sneer,  they  forthwith  made  a  not  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  in  that  hne,  and  putting  up  his 
shoulders,  he  folded  his  hands  across  the 
pit  of  his  stomach,  threw  up  his  eyes  in  the 
attitude  of  a  mediaeval  saint,  that  is  always 
more  suggestive  of  dyspepsia  than  of  piety, 
and  remarked,  as  if  apologising  for  the 
Rector's  paucity  of  ideas — 

"I  don't  say  but  it's  Hobson's  choice;  but 
he  ain't  no  great  shakes,  as  far  as  I've  heerd." 

"  We  must  make  up  by  heartiness  for  any 
lack  of  harmony,  and  since  I  don't  suppose 
you  can  improve  upon  my  suggestion,  the 
best  thing  for  me  to  do  is  to  consult  my 
wife." 

Collett's  face  brightened.  "  You  can't  do 
better  nor  that.  Why  didn't  we  think  of  it 
sooner  ?  The  little  missus  will  find  some- 
thing better  than  Ma,nser,  I'll  lay,  even  if 
she  hev  to  play  hersel'.  There's  nothing  she 
puts  her  mind  to  she  can't  do  ;  she's  a  mir- 
ricle,  if  hever  there  was  one." 

Collett  lost  his  physical  likeness  to  a 
mediaeval  saint,  and  became  a  modern  Don 
Quixote,  ready  to  tilt  at  windmills  for  his 
Dulcinea,  while  retaining  some  spiritual 
resemblance  by  his  faith,  which  could  remove 
mountains,  losing  sight,  as  he  had  done,  of 
the  fact  that  Mrs.  Markham  had  never 
touched  an  organ  in  her  life.  The  Rector, 
to  whom  his  wife,  if  not  a  miracle,  was  a 
veritable  gift  from  God,  had,  however,  scarcely 
taken  a  step  in  search  of  her  when,  emerging 
from  the  shadow  of  a  large  monument  near 
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which  he  had  been  standing,  a  lady  in  deep 
mourning  advanced  with  the  evident  inten- 
tion of  accosting  him.  Visitors  were  not 
rarely  to  be  met  with  in  Castleton  church- 
yard intent  on  archaeological  or  architectural 
research,  their  fads  receiving  courteous  atten- 
tion, though  not  servile  acceptance  from  the 
Rector ;  but  it  must  be  confessed  at  this 
nud-iirpropos  interruption,  as  he  deemed  it, 
he  gave  a  mental  exclamation  of  impatience, 
repenting  himself  humbly  thereof,  as  the 
tenor  of  the  stranger's  words  and  the  appeal- 
ing sof  Lness  and  melody  of  her  voice  made 
him  aware  that  for  once  Providence  was  not 
going  to  be  represented  by  Mrs.  Markham. 
Her  manner  was  a  little  shy,  yet  sweetly 
self-possessed ;  her  face,  concealed  by  a  thick 
crepe  veil,  made  it  difficult  to  judge  of  her 
age  and  appearance  ;  but  of  this  the  Rector 
took  small  heed,  so  lost  was  he  in  astonish- 
ment as  she  said — 

"  I  must  apologize  for  being  unintention- 
ally an  eaves-dropper.  Did  I  hear  rightly 
that  you  are  in  need  of  an  organist  for  some 
special  occasion  ?  May  I — I  shoiild  be  very 
glad  to  be  of  use ;  I  have  studied  the  instru- 
ment for  some  years." 

Mr.  Markham  involuntarily  looked  up  to 
see  if  she  were  a  metamorphosed  lark  or 
some  celestial  visitant,  but  finding  the  theory 
untenable,  he  docketed  her  in  his  list  of 
special  Providences  and  recovered  his  pre- 
sence of  mind. 

"  My  dear  madam,  how  can  I  thank  you 
for  suggesting  such  an  escape  from  my  di- 
lemma ? — but  on  such  short  notice — we  shall 
reqmre  your  services  to-morrow." 

She,  thinking  that  he  doubted  her  capacity, 
interrupted  him,  faintly  smiling.  "May  I 
play  to  you,  to  assure  you  I  have  not  over- 
estimated my  powers  ?  Forgive  my  apparent 
conceit,  but  I  really  think  I  should  give  s&.tis- 
f action  ;"  then  Avith  an  indication  of  nervous- 
ness, as  if  fearing  to  take  too  much  upon 
herself,  she  continued  :  "  If  I  might  suggest 
it,  could  you  collect  some  of  the  members  of 
your  choir  that  we  might  rehearse  together, 
so  as  to  come  to  a  better  understanding  V 

"CoUett!" 

The  verger,  whose  curiosity  had  led  him 
to  remain  an  open-mouthed  observer  of  this 
evident  fulfilment  of  the  Rector's  miracle 
doctrine,  started  guiltily,  for  Mr.  Markham, 
under  the  impression  that  he  was  much 
farther  off,  spoke  in  an  unusually  loud  and 
peremptory  tone. 

"Beg  pardon,  sir;  I'm  here,  sir,"  as  if 
aroused  from  his  absorption  in  divesting  a 
tombstone  of  superfluous  moss. 


"  Oh,  to  be  sure — well,  run  as  fast  as  you 
can."  Such  a  command  given  an  hour  pre- 
viously would  have  seemed  to  Collett  a  per- 
sonal insult,  had  not  his  desire  to  keep  pace 
with  this  new  and  surprising  event  sent  him 
off  with  an  unusual  amount  of  mercury  in  his 
leaden  shoes.  The  Rector's  orders  had 
almost  to  be  shouted  after  the  retreating 
figure.  "  Go  to  Mr.  AVharton's  for  the  keys 
of  the  organ ;  tell  his  wife  I  will  be  with 
her  shortly  ;  on  your  way  back,  stop  at  the 
schoolmaster's  for  the  music  scores  and  ask 
him  to  send  as  many  of  his  boys  as  he  can; 
and  if  the  men  can  be  found  and  spared,  tell 
them  I  should  like  their  attendance  in  the 
church  as  soon  as  possible."  Then  with  a 
gleam  of  amusement  in  his  deep-set  eyes  Mr. 
Markham  turned  again  to  his  companion, 
who  seemed  unable  to  tear  herself  away  from 
the  contemplation  of  a  marble  statue  on  a 
massive  granite  pedestal.  The  Rector's  face 
saddened.  "  That  is  the  memorial  to  the 
late  Lady  Maxwell,  raised  by  her  son,  the 
present  baronet.  You  notice  it  looks  up  an 
avenue  in  the  Castlemount  grounds  and  can 
be  seen  from  one  of  the  turrets." 

"  It  is  a  very  lovely  face.  I  could  not 
help  thinking  it  embodied  the  soul.  '  Faint, 
yet  pursuing,'  the  body  is  nearly  spent,  but 
the  soul  is  ever  reaching  upward." 

"  And  it  is  satisfied  now."  Very  reverently 
the  Rector  spoke,  raising  his  hat  slightly ; 
then,  after  a  momentary  pause,  "  Her  life  was 
a  sad  one,  for  she  was  unequally  yoked ;  and 
the  circumstances  that  attended  her  death 
so  embittered  her  son  that  he  took  a  dislike 
to  the  place  and  rarely  visits  it — only  once 
in  fact  since  his  father  was  killed  by  an  acci- 
dent some  six  years  ago.  We  lost  a  dear 
friend  in  Lady  Maxwell,  but  her  place  is 
partially  filled  by  her  cousin.  Miss  Dallas,  an 
elderly  lady,  a  delightful  good  woman,  who 
occupies  the  turret  chambers  overlooking 
this  spot.  But  now  I  must  explain  why  tlie 
illness  of  our  organist  should  throw  us  so 
much  out  of  joint,  especially  for  a  week-day 
service.  Shall  we  stroll  roimd  the  church- 
yard till  Collett  returns  1" 

The  Rector's  kindly  manner  and  strong 
reliable  face  had  set  the  stranger  quite  at  her 
ease,  and  she  listened  with  evident  pleasure 
as  he  touched  upon  various  points  that  he 
thought  might  interest  her. 

"  I  must  premise  that  we  of  Castleton  are 
very  proud  of  our  old  church,  and  flatter 
ourselves  that  as  to  music  we  are  a  good 
deal  above  the  average ;  we  have  a  very  fine 
organ,  the  gift  of  Sir  Bernard  Maxwell,  who, 
when  quite  a  little  lad,  led  our  choir  boys. 
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which,  as  you  may  imagine,  gave  a  great 
impetus  to  their  desire  to  excel,  and  ever 
since  the  choral  part  of  our  service  has  gone 
on  steadily  improving,  thanks  to  our  pains- 
taking and  able  organist,  Mr.  Wharton, 
whose  illness  we  specially  deplore,  for  to- 
morrow we  hold  our  harvest  thanksgiving, 
and  the  villagers  will  be  very  disappointed 
if  their  sons  and  brothers  are  not  allowed  to 
show  off  the  advance  they  have  made  during 
the  past  year." 

Pausing  in  front  of  the  porch,  he  continued : 
"Are  you  fond  of  architecture  ?  When  one 
has  been  more  than  twenty-five  years,  as  I 
have,  in  constant  communion  so  to  speak  with 
the  work  of  the  dead  and  gone  labourers  in 
God's  temple,  my  voice  testifying  to  Him 
week  after  week  seems  hardly  to  sound  more 
clearly  than  these  silent  witnesses" — the 
Rector  pointed  to  the  massive  stones  and 
buttresses — "  the  fact  that  it  is  not  man  but 
his  spirit  that  will  live.  The  architect  who 
designed,  the  workmen  who  executed,  are 
dead ;  their  very  names  forgotten,  but  their 
work,  that  in  which  they  laboured  as  for  the 
love  of  God,  lives  yet.  There  is  nothing 
scamped.  See  how  fresh  the  carved  tracery ; 
liOAv  well  the  gargoyles  have  withstood  the 
defacing  hand  of  time  !  I  often  fancy  these 
old  sculptors  led  the  van  of  our  army  of 
caricaturists,  there  is  such  quaint  humour, 
with  no  intentional  irreverence,  in  their  work. 
The  devil  was  no  impersonal  being  in  those 
days,  so  they  gibbetted  some  greedy  abbot 
or  grasping  lord  of  the  manor  by  making 
him  the  model  of  some  demon  or  execrated 
Judas.  That  face  with  its  hanging  tongue 
and  protruding  eyes,  legend  hath  it  belonged 
to  one  of  the  priors  of  the  ancient  abbey  of 
Castleton,  and  remains  as  a  warning  to  all 
modern  Paul  Prys  and  tale-bearers ;  but  I 
must  not  detain  you  too  long  with  my 
hobby." 

"  You  interest  me  very  much,"  she  said  as 
they  passed  into  the  old  porch  with  its  worn 
stone  benches,  where  many  generations  of 
Castletonians  had  sat,  the  younger  men  in 
their  best  corduroy,  the  older  in  finely  em- 
broidered gaberdines,  the  women  in  close- 
drawn  bonnets,  and,  if  well-to-do,  in  Paisley 
shawls,  all  with  their  large  prayer-books 
folded  in  a  clean  pocket-handkerchief,  wait- 
ing for  "  the  quality "  to  take  their  seats 
before  trooping  in  to  see  the  choristers'  pro- 
cession. However  troublesome  the  boys 
might  be  during  the  week,  on  Sunday,  in 
their  white  surplices,  they  looked  "just  like 
them  angels  one  sees  in  picters,"  an  enthusi- 
astic mother  had  declared ;  so,   as  may  be 


supposed,  that  was  much  too  great  a  treat  to 
be  lost. 

As  they  paced  up  the  aisle  the  Rector 
pointed  out  to  his  companion  the  delicate 
fiutings  on  the  pillars,  the  rich  frieze  which 
had  been  discovered  under  coatings  of  white- 
wash when  the  interior  of  the  church  had 
been  modernized,  the  fine  Norman  arch 
dividing  off  the  chancel,  and  then  took  her  to 
inspect  the  splendidly  carved  reredos,  behind 
which  was  the  Lady  Chapel,  the  burying 
place  of  the  Maxwells.  Beautifull}^  painted 
windows  of  the  date  when  Flemish  art  was 
at  its  best,  threw  many-tinted  lights  upon 
the  ancient  monuments  of  knights  in  armour 
and  stately  beruffled  dames.  Adjacent  to 
this  chapel,  in  a  small,  low-arched  chamber, 
was  the  font,  which  always  attracted  atten- 
tion by  its  evident  antiquity.  It  was  some- 
what rudely  carved  in  the  form  of  the  eucha- 
ristic  cup,  into  which  water,  clear  as  crystal, 
perpetually  flowed,  led  through  a  pipe  from 
a  neighbouring  spring,  thus  suggesting  both 
sacraments  ;  and,  as  if  to  carry  out  the  idea, 
it  was  adorned  for  the  festival  with  vine 
tendrils  and  clusters  of  purple  and  white 
grapes,  with  a  border  of  wheat-ears  round 
the  base. 

"  Do  you  think  these  thanksgiving  services 
mean  anything  ? "  asked  the  stranger  some- 
what doubtfully,  as  they  again  emerged  into 
the  main  building,  profusely  yet  tastefully 
decorated  with  the  products  of  the  field  and 
garden. 

"Certainly  not,"  replied  the  Rector,  "if 
music  and  decoration  are  all  the  outcome ; 
but  soon  after  I  came  I  instituted  a  practi- 
cal expression  of  gratitude  and  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  divine  source  of  all  gifts  among 
my  people,  and  I  must  say  they  have  re- 
sponded heartily  and  ungrudgingly.  They 
all  bring  an  offering  of  that  in  which  they 
have  most  prospered,  much  or  little  accord- 
ing to  their  means ;  the  widow's  mite  is 
accepted  as  well  as  the  wealthy  farmer's 
sheaves  or  the  landlord's  cheque ;  they  give 
in  kind,  and  whatever  it  may  be  it  is  laid 
aside  for  the  wants  of  the  deserving  and 
necessitous  poor  during  the  winter.  I  find 
this  practice  has  -  made  them  realise  the 
brotherhood  of  man  more  closely  " 

"  Oh,  that  is  good  !  "  said  his  companion 
with  more  of  warmth  in  her  manner  than 
she  had  yet  displayed ;  but  Collett  arriving 
at  that  moment  with  the  keys  and  the 
bellows-blower,  whom  he  produced  with  an 
amusing  air  of  patronage,  as  if  to  show  the 
Rector  that  he  would  be  but  a  poor  creature, 
after  all,  if  not  backed  up  by  his  verger, 
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she  made  her  way  to  the  organ-loft.  Mr. 
IMarkham's  infalhbihty  had  received  a  severe 
shock  in  Collett's  mind  since  his  suggestion 
of  Manser.  Manser  might  do  for  Betterton 
- — anything  was  good  enough  for  Betterton  ; 
but  for  Castleton  !  V^hy,  had  not  Provi- 
dence interposed  to  avert  such  a  catas- 
trophe !  There  was,  however,  no  need  for 
his  alarming  waves  of  the  hand  and'  loud 
"  Hish  !  "  to  make  the  assembling  members 
of  the  choir  silence  the  complainings  of  their 
work-a-day  boots ;  they  stood  as  if  spell- 
hound.  What  new  soul  had  got  into  the  organ ! 
Mr.  Wharton  had  been  a  thorough  musician 
and  excellent  performer;  but  this  was  genius, 
that  spoke  in  the  tones  of  the  instrument. 
Never  before  had  there  been  given  such  out- 
let to  the  divine  breathings  lying  speechless 
in  the  pipes — those  arteries  that  feed  the 
great  heart  of  that  noblest  of  musical  ex- 
pressions, the  organ,  than  which  none  so 
fitted  to  give  vocal  speech  to  man's  worship 
of  divinity.  The  Rector  felt  his  pulses  beat 
more  quickly,  an  unwonted  mist  clouded  his 
eyes,  then  he  stole  out  on  tiptoe,  uncon- 
sciously better  fitted  to  visit  the  house  of 
suffering  and  sorrow,  from  having  received 
this  message,  this  coal,  so  to  speak,  taken 
from  the  altar-fire  of  a  God-bestowed  gift. 

When  he  returned  he  found  the  church 
deserted  by  all  save  the  dark,  silent  figure  in 
the  organ-loft.  He  heard  her  close  the  key- 
board, and  then  her  light  footsteps  descend- 
ing the  stairs.  He  advanced  rapidly  to  meet 
her,  his  heart  full  of  grateful,  appreciative 
thanks;  but  for  a  moment  they  could  find  no 
fitting  speech,  for  the  stranger  had  thrown 
aside  her  veil,  and  revealed  to  his  astonished 
gaze  the  face  of  a  young  girl,  with  soft  brown 
cuiis  shading  the  broad  low  brow,  and  won- 
derful grey  eyes,  half-pathetic,  half-pleading, 
were  lifted  to  his.  Seeing  the  Rector's 
start  of  surprise  she  said  with  a  simple 
dignity  that  sat  well  upon  her — 

"  Perhaps  I  ought  to  have  introduced  my- 
self before ;  but  you  so  kindly  took  me  on 
trust.  My  name  is  Phyllis  Trevylian.  I 
am  an  orphan,  and  my  aunt  who  brought  me 
up  is  lately  dead." 

A  tremor  shook  the  speaker's  lips  and  her 
eyelids  drooped.  The  Rector  took  her  hand 
in  his  firm  large  clasp.  "My  dear,  do  not 
say  another  word.    Come  and  see  my  wife." 

Once  more  Phylhs  raised  her  eyes,  then 
went  with  him  confidingly  as  a  child  might. 

The  Rectory  was  but  a  stone's  throw  away. 
Opening  a  little  wicket  gate,  leading  out  of 
the  churchyard,  they  passed  through  a  closely 
shaven   alley  of   yew-trees  always  cool  and 


shady  in  the  hottest  weather ;  this  led  to  a 
pretty  lawn  sloping  to  the  river,  then  turning 
to  the  right  and  ascending  some  stone  steps 
they  reached  a  terrace,  gay  with  autumn 
flowers.  Here  stood  the  rectory,  a  low, 
rambling  house,  hidden  in  roses  and  Virginian 
creeper.  Through  the  French  window,  Mr. 
Markham  led  his  companion  into  the  drav^ ing- 
room,  which  had  a  delightful  air  of  comfort, 
and  without  looking  untidy  had  a  pleasant 
aspect  of  feminine  occupancy.  Books  and 
work  lay  scattered  on  small  tables  in  tempt- 
ing proximity  to  luxurious  basket  chairs, 
while  flowers  bloomed  like  the  fairy  genii  of 
the  place.  Bowls  of  Dunmore  pottery  were 
filled  with  Gloire  de  Dijon  roses  set  in  crimson- 
ing vine-leaves  from  the  Rectory  garden,  and 
the  white  wax-like  Lapageria  from  the  Castle- 
mount  conservatories  drooped  over  vases  in 
Valerie  ware,  of  a  lovely  sea-blue  shade  and 
of  classic  shape.  The  girl  felt  she  had  come 
to  what  was  essentially  a  home,  sweet  and 
restful.  A^Tiile  Mr.  Markham  went  in  search 
of  his  wife,  she  stood  looking  out  upon  the 
sparkling  river,  and  undulating  park  of 
Castlemount,  which  lay  on  the  other  side, 
with  a  vague  yearning  that  this  spot  might 
prove  to  be  her  haven  of  refuge,  and  in 
mellow  contralto  undertones  she  hummed 
a  pathetic  air  of  Schubert's,  adding  with  a 
regretful  sigh, 

"  Then  onward,  ever  onward,  my  faithful  pilgrim  staff." 

A  sudden  diversion  was  given  to  the  sad 
current  of  her  thoughts  by  the  resonant  tones 
of  the  Rector's  voice,  calling  "Joy,"  followed 
by  a  rush  of  feet,  and  the  exclamation, 
"  Papa  !  Papa  !  What  has  happened  to  Mr. 
Wharton  1  We  have  just  met  Collett,  who 
was  mysteriously  important;  he  told  us  a 
lady  in  black — great  emphasis  on  the  black, 
wasn't  there.  Jack  1 — had  suddenly  appeared 
in  the  churchyard  and  offered  to  play  the 
organ  to-morrow,  and  that  you  were  going  to 
allow  her.  I  am  certain  from  the  ominous 
shake  of  his  head,  Collett  expects  her  to  go 
off  in  blue  flame  and  sulphurous  smoke  in 
the  middle  of  the  service !  Do  tell  us  all 
about  it." 

"  Dot,  Dot !  when  you  have  exhausted 
your  powers,  you  expect  me  to  pick  up  and 
re-arrange  the  tangled  thread  of  your  ideas. 
I  shall  exercise  your  patience  a  little  longer. 
Where  is  your  mother  1  " 

"  At  Widow  Barker's— but,  father — tell 
me  quick.  You  can't  exercise  a  faculty  that 
is  wanting,  you  know  I  never  had  any 
patience." 

"  Come  then,"  said  the  Rector,  and  with  a 
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roguish-eyed  girl  of  sixteen  hanging  on  his 
arm,  he  re-entered  the  drawing-room.  Be- 
fore Dot  had  recovered  from  her  surprise,  she 
found  herself  introduced — 

"Miss  Trevylian,  my  daughter  Dorothy, 
whose  somewhat  irreverent  remarks,  I  fear, 
3'OU  must  have  overheard." 

The  "  Lady '  in  black  "  came  forward,  a 
smile  seemed  to  flash  an  electric  spark  across 
the  pale  lovely  face  as  she  held  out  her  hand, 
saying, 

"  I  do  not  think  you  will  find  anything 
supernatural  about  me." 

"  Not  so  sure  about  that,"  muttered  Jack 
Markham,  who  at  the  susceptible  age  of  two- 
and-twenty  felt  himself  completely  bowled 
over  at  the  first  glance  from  the  Avonderful 
grey  eyes,  as  he  told  his  sister  afterwards, 
and  was  deeply  insulted  when  she  told  him 
that  was  nothing  new,  as  every  college  term 
found  him  worshipping  some  new  divinity ; 
but  this  was  after  Mrs.  Markham's  arrival, 
when  the  two  had  decamped  to  compare  first 
impressions. 

Through  the  French  window,  there  had 
entered  a  little  lady,  bright-eyed  and  round 
of  figure,  but  very  light  and  active  withal. 
She  exactly  resembled  a  little  brown  bird,  so 
quick  and  keen  was  she,  and  yet  so  gracious. 
She  had  a  way  of  looking  at  people,  with  her 
head  slightly  on  one  side,  taking  them  in 
with  a  kindly  glance  from  her  hazel  eyes, 
which  seemed  to  promise  that  she  would  pick 
out  the  good  in  them  first,  and  by  the  time 
that  was  accomplished  would  forget  to  search 
for  any  counterbalancing  evil. 

She  met  Phyllis  with  a  gentle  warmth, 
not  too  effusive,  for  she  intuitively  divined 
that  the  girl  before  her  had  lived  like  a  flower 
that  has  blossomed  in  the  shade,  and  to  bring 
her  too  suddenly  into  the  glow  of  a  larger 
life,  and  into  ruder  contact  with  the  outer 
world,  might  only  bruise  and  wither,  instead 
of  expand,  the  enfolding  leaves. 

Mr.  Markham  went  off"  at  a  perfectly 
understood  signal  from  his  wife,  and  Joy 
settled  down  to  a  cosy  chat  with  their  un- 
expected guest,  the  result  of  which  she 
retailed  to  her  husband. 

"Algy,  she  is  lovely,"  said  the  little 
woman,  "  only  too  much  like  moonlight  on 
snow." 

"  Wifey,  you  are  getting  poetical ;  beware 
of  witchcraft." 

"  Oh,  I  freely  confess,  she  has  bewitched 
me ;  but  how  to  help  her,  is  the  prose  of  the 
matter.  It  seems  she  has  no  relatives  that 
she  knows,  but  has  a  small  independence 
which  she  would  like  to  increase  by  being 


organist  to  some  church  or  companion  to  a 
lady."  Mrs.  Markham  puckered  her  brows 
a  minute,  then  clapped  her  hands,  "  I  have 
it.     I  will  talk  to  Miss  Dallas." 

CHAPTER   II. — THE   RECTOR'S   CHOICE. 

The  Eev.  Algernon  Markham  was  a  high- 
bred yet  muscular  type  of  Christian,  fortu- 
nately not  rare  in  the  Church  of  England, 
distinct  from,  yet  preserving  the  best  qualities 
of  the  clergy  of  a  past  generation,  the  hunt- 
ing parson  and  the  younger  scion  of  a  noble 
house,  chosen  to  occupy  the  pocket  parish,  so 
to   speak,   that  the   Castle  might  visit  the 
Rectory  without  loss  of  dignity.    It  has  been 
cast  in  the  teeth  of  the  clergy  that,  in  some 
cases,   their  good  birth   and  life  at  college 
— where,  it  may  be,  they  sow  a  good  many 
wild   oats — unfit  them   for   being   the   suc- 
cessors of  the  apostles,  who  were  untaught 
and  of  the  lower  ranks.     Can  it  be  argued 
that  St.   Paul   is  the  type   of  the  perfect 
Christian  gentleman  in  spite  of  his  better 
birth  and  training  at  the  feet  of  Gramaliel 
and  not  rather  because  of  these  advantages  ? 
As  exceptions  prove  the  rule,  so  "  Pur  sang 
ne  peut  mentir  "  holds  good  in  most  cases. 
It  is  to  the  gentleman,  born  as  well  as  made, 
but — and  herein  lies  the  difference  between 
a  gentleman  of  Lord  Chesterfield's  school  and 
of    St.    Paul's  —  having   the   world's    cachet 
graven  with  the   divine  insignia,    that   the 
rough  will  listen,  when  one  risen  from  his 
own  class  will  not  know  how  to  touch  the 
right  chord,  or  will  blunder  where  the  other's 
tact  and  larger  mindedness  will  extricate  him. 
Cultivated  in  athletics  as  well  as  in  Greek, 
he  will  not  be  at  a  loss  even  should  he  be 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  argumentum 
ad  hominem,    on   the   principle   of   the   old 
clergyman  Dean  Ramsay  tells   about,  who 
made  his  sleepy-headed  parishioner  feel  the 
Word  of  God  when  he  would  not  hear  it. 
Fortunately  Mr.  Markham's  style,  in  or  out 
of  the  pulpit,  had  not  a  soporific  tendency, 
and   when   the    spinsterhood    of    Castleton 
heard  that  their  new  Rector  was  a  bachelor, 
Avell  connected,  with  private  means  added  to 
his  stipend  of  £500  a  year,  they  promptly 
set  themselves  in  battle  array.  Alas  for  their 
hopes  !    His  first  appearance  was  sufficient  to 
create  some  dismay,  if  not  disappointment. 
Here  was  plainly  not  a  man  to  be  won  by 
the  newest  design  in  shppers  or  by  great 
apparent   devotion    to    Sunday-school   and 
district  visiting.     He  was  tall  and  angular — 
not   sparely,    but  massively   angular — with 
slightly  overhanging  brows,  beneath  which 
gleamed  eyes  in  whose  depths,  spite  of  an 
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outlying  gravity,  lurked  a  keen  sense  of  the 
ridiculous  and  latent  fun.  Still  appearances 
might  be  deceiving,  so  it  was  remarkable  the 
sudden  interest  manifested  in  parish  matters 
by  ladies  who,  in  the  old  Eector's  time,  had 
contrived  to  shut  their  eyes  to  what  they 
now  declared  to  be  "  Quite  too  sad,  Mr. 
Markham  ;  we  really  had  no  idea  there  were 
so  many  heathens  in  Castleton.  We  fear  Mr. 
Castor  must  have  let  us  all  go  to  sleep.  If  we 
can  help  you  in  any  way,  do  command  us." 
And  to  the  fair  penitents'  surprise,  Mr. 
Markham  took  them  at  their  word  and  set 
them  to  work,  carrying  them  off  their  feet, 
they  plaintively  complained,  both  actually 
and  figuratively,  by  the  impetus  of  his  own 
energy  and  quiet  force  of  character.  He  was 
too  tiresomely  matter  of  fact,  not  appearing 
to  understand  that  devotion  to  parish  work 
was  merely  a  means  to  an  end,  that  end 
being  the  providing  of  a  wife  for  the  Hector, 
who  did  not  seem  to  take  the  hint,  and  only 
replied  to  those  who  frankly  expressed  their 
opinion  that  a  clergyman,  like  a  doctor, 
should  be  a  married  man,  that  in  theory  he 
quite  agi'eed  with  them,  laut  that  as  in  art, 
so  in  the  nature  of  a  minister's  wife,  it  should 
be  a  case  of  nuscitur,  non  fit.  Is  it  an  exag- 
geration to  say  that,  as  a  rule,  clergymen 
succeed  in  getting  wives  who  only  bring  them 
a  number  of  children,  shiftless  hands  and 
querulous  brains  wherewith  to  fight  life's 
battles,  causing  only  too  often  the  scoffing 
accusation  to  be  brought,  "  Thine  own  vine- 
yard hast  thou  not  kept "  ?  Would  that 
clergymen's  wives  only  realised  how  they 
nullify  their  husband's  preaching  and  efforts 
towards  the  improvement  or  moral  elevation 
of  their  parishioners  by  their  feckless  ways, 
or  by  the  other  extreme,  riding  the  grey 
mare,  making  him  pitied  instead  of  respected, 
and  his  sermons  interlined  by  his  congrega- 
tion in  red  ink,  so  to  speak.  (He  can  preach, 
but  what  high-souled  man  would  have  chosen 
such  a  help-meet !)  It  should  be  written  in 
characters  of  fire — a  celibate  clergy — no,  if 
we  respect  the  sanctity  of  home  and  the 
Fatherhood  of  God;  but  a  man  who  preaches 
the  Gospel  owes  it  to  that  God  to  see  that 
his  choice  falls  not  on  one,  however  well 
dowered,  who  by  her  trivialities  and  selfish- 
ness will  make  His  word  of  none  effect.  The 
priest  in  the  pulpit  may  preach  to  his  people, 
it  is  in  the  home  Christ's  life  is  lived  for  them, 
and  through  that  in  them,  and  it  is  the  wife's 
sacred  duty  to  be  like  the  women  of  old,  first 
at  the  sepulchre,  bringing  her  sweet  spices — 
those  graces  peculiarly  a  woman's  privilege 
to   offer.      As  it  was   to   them   the  angels 


appeared,  so  it  is  for  her  to  display  the 
beauty  of  holiness,  the  tender,  sympathetic 
yet  practical  side  of  the  Christian  character. 

Algernon  Markham  felt  this  to  the  core  of 
his  upright  sterling  nature,  and  even  had  he 
not  worn  a  talisman  that  safeguarded  his 
heart,  he  would  not  have  found  in  Castleton 
one  who  answered  to  his  ideal  of  a  clergy- 
man's wife.  Indeed,  much  to  the  surprise,  if 
not  the  disgust  of  the  younger  and  more  fas- 
cinating members  of  his  congregation,  the 
only  preference  he  showed  was  for  Miss 
Grimshaw,  surnamed  the  Dragoon,  from  her 
erect,  military  bearing,  as  if  she  had  learnt 
the  goose-step  with  her  father's  recruits. 
Colonel  of  a  line  regiment,  he  had  married  a 
wife  with  a  good  income,  which  had,  on  the 
death  of  their  parents,  been  inherited  by 
their  two  daughters,  Johanna  and  Lydia. 
They  were  no  longer  young  ;  Johanna,  who 
scorned  subterfuge  even  on  such  a  dehcate 
point  as  a  lady's  age,  frankly  confessed  to 
forty  years,  but  Lydia  always  led  it  to  be 
inferred  that  she  was  much  younger;  and 
we  will  not  contradict  her,  for  certainly 
Johanna  gave  colour  to  it  by  her  manner 
towards  her  sister,  which  was  that  of  an 
elder  to  a  delicate  fretful  child.  When  they 
took  the  cottage  called  Aspen  Lodge,  Miss 
Grimshaw  wished  to  change  the  name  as 
savouring  of  shilly-shallying,  but  Lydia 
pleaded  for  its  retention  on  the  ground  that 
there  was  an  aspen  on  the  lawn,  so  that  the 
name  had  more  relevancy  than  is  common  to 
the  popular  arboricultural  titles  given  to  such 
residences,  and  that  if  altered  it  might  con- 
fuse the  local  postman.  This  last  prosaic 
reason  commended  itself  to  her  more  practical 
sister,  so  she  gave  in  to  what  she  considered 
Lydia's  sentimental  ideas,  and  Aspen  Lodge 
it  remained. 

It  was  difficult  to  associate  the  name  Avith 
the  tall,  thin,  rather  muscular  figure  issu- 
ing from  the  gate  regularly  every  morning 
(Castleton  might  have  set  its  clocks  by  her 
comings  and  goings),  and  marching  into  the 
poorest  cottages  with  the  air  of  a  drum- 
major,  making  the  women  fly  about  to  give 
some  semblance  of  cleanliness  and  tidiness  to 
their  miserable  rooms,  and  half  frightening 
their  little  ones  with  the  tones  of  her  sonorous 
voice.  The  poor,  as  a  rule,  don't  like  to  be 
interfered  with,  and  are  naturally  conserva- 
tive, especially  with  regard  to  dirt,  so  at  first 
they  resented  Miss  Grimshaw's  martial  ways ; 
but  when  they  found  she  was  not  above 
working  with  them  as  well  as  talking  to 
them,  that  the  contents  of  the  basket  she 
invariably  carried  meant  something  good  for 
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them  and  their  children,  and  that  when 
illness  visited  them  her  touch  could  be  very 
gentle  and  her  strident  tones  wonderfully 
soft,  they  grew  to  respect  and  even  to  wel- 
come her.  Gradually  she  learnt  that  what 
she  considered  her  weakness  was  the  main- 
spring of  her  strength,  the  green  pine  grow- 
ing out  of  the  ruggedness  of  her  character ; 
that  life  was  not  all  marching  and  drilling, 
but  that  it  was  well  sometimes  to  pile 
muskets,  even  though  it  were  by  the  road-side, 
sheltered  haply  by  umbrageous  trees,  and, 
while  never  losing  sight  of  the  path  of  duty 
to  relax  the  limbs  and  indulge  in  repose,  till 
at  the  word  of  command  the  refreshed  soldier 
takes  his  place  in  the  ranks,  ready  for  further 
service.  Not  only  in  the  outside  world,  but 
within  the  walls  of  her  home  was  she  being 
taught  this  lesson,  for  in  many  ways  Lydia 
was  a  great  trial  to  her  busy,  active-minded 
sister.  Johanna  often  felt  like  a  bull  in 
a  china  shop  when  stumbling  inadvertently 
upon  her  sister's  tender  points,  she  having 
as  many  sensibilities  as  a  sea  anemone 
has  tentacles,  but  who,  invertebrate  though 
she  was — nay,  rather  by  reason  of  her  flabbi- 
ness — had  a  way  of  clinging  to  Johanna's 
more  rock -like  formation,  and,  like  the 
mesembryanthemum,  doubtless  priding  itself 
on  its  tenacity,  forgetful  of  how  much  it 
owed  to  the  snug  little  shelter  it  had  secured 
in  a  crevice  of  that  same  rocky  heart.  It 
was  touching  to  see  the  strong  woman's  ten- 
derness towards  her  sister's  foibles,  her  ad- 
miration for  Lydia's  little  accomplishments 
and  prettinesses  which  she  would  have  de- 
spised in  herself;  but  then,  as  she  said,  "I 
am  a  plain  woman,  and  such  things  don't  sit 
well  on  me."  She  accepted  her  position  as 
old  maid  without  a  thought  that  it  could  be 
otherwise ;  but  with  Lydia,  she  felt  it  was 
different.  She  might  marry  well;  had  she 
not  had  many  admirers  ? — some  of  them  pro- 
bably existed  in  Johanna's  imagination, 
which,  though  somewhat  dense  regarding 
herself,  was  very  vivid  where  Lydia  was 
concerned. 

Fortunately  for  Algernon  Markham's  gra- 
vity, it  never  entered  his  head  why,  when 
he  called  at  Aspen  Lodge,  Miss  Grimshaw 
eflFaced  herself  and  allowed  her  sister's  plati- 
tudes to  run  on  in  an  uninterrupted  flow, 
coming  to  the  rescue  only  when  the  conver- 
sation threatened  to  become  so  diluted  that 
some  additional  stimulant  of  relevant  matter 
was  absolutely  required.  Johanna  scarcely 
confessed  to  herself  how  interwoven  with 
her  thoughts  of  the  future  was  the  hope 
that   the   Rector  would   marry   Lydia,    she 


being  their  right  hand  in  parish  matters, 
until  one  day,  when  returning  from  Friday 
evening  service,  the  Rector  nearly  took  her 
breath  away  by  saying — 

"  I  am  going  for  a  month's  holiday.  Miss 
Grimshaw,  and  when  I  return  I  hope  to  in- 
troduce you  to  my  wife." 

"  Your  wife  !  "  gasped  Johanna. 

"  Yes ;  does  it  surprise  you  ?  I  have  told 
you  first  because  I  look  upon  you  as  my 
most  sincere  friend,  and  I  should  like  you  to 
be  good  to  her.     She  is  young — my  Joy." 

The  tender,  reverent  way  in  which  he 
uttered  the  name  was  a  revelation  to  the 
kind  -  hearted  woman  of  what  Algernon 
Markham's  wife  would  be  to  him,  and,  as  he 
added,  holding  her  hand  in  his  firm  warm 
grasp,  "  You  will  be  her  friend  as  you  have 
been  mine,  will  you  not  ?  No  one  knows 
better  than  you  what  is  needed  among  the 
people,"  she  replied,  heartily,  "  Trust  me  to 
be  to  her  what  I  can."  With  which  assurance 
he  was  perfectly  satisfied. 

When  the  eventful  month  had  passed  Cas- 
tleton  was  on  tip-toe.  For  what  divinity  in 
human  shape  had  the  Rector  despised  the 
eligible  spinsterhood  of  the  neighbourhood? 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Markham  arrived  late  on  Sa- 
turday, and  on  the  following  day  there  was 
not  a  vacant  seat  in  Castleton  Church;  every- 
body went  early  for  fear  of  missing  the  en- 
trance of  the  bride,  and  many  suffered  from 
crick  in  the  neck  in  consequence  of  their 
frequent  efibrts  to  turn  towards  the  main 
entrance.  Suddenly  the  small  door  nearest 
the  Rectory  opened  softly — every  head  jerked 
round  as  if  pulled  by  a  string,  and  there  was 
a  perceptible  tremor  in  the  congregated 
feathers  and  flowers.  If  their  wearers  could 
have  imparted  to  them  their  sense  of  astonish- 
ment, they  must  have  stood  upright.  Framed 
in  the  low  arch  there  paused  for  a  second  a 
tiny  girlish  figure,  whose  brilliant  brown 
eyes  seemed  to  take  in  at  a  glance  the  hush 
of  expectancy  her  appearance  had  created, 
and  to  be  greatly  amused  thereat ;  then  with 
demurely  lowered  eyelids  she  tripped  to  her 
seat,  and  was  nearly  lost  to  sight  in  the 
spacious  Rectory  pew. 

Said  Miss  Lydia  Grimshaw  to  Miss  Durn- 
ford  of  "  The  Laurels,"  "  You  could  have 
knocked  me  down  with  the  feathers  in  my 
own  bonnet !  To  think,  so  as  Mr.  Markham 
admired  dear  Johanna,  that  he  should  have 
selected  such  a  chit  as  that !  " 

Said  Collett,  then  newly  installed  as  verger, 
"  I  was  jest  insulted — why  I  nearly  scuffled 
my  lady  into  her  place,  for  fear  as  I  should 
be  too  late  to  introjuce  the  parson's  wife,  and 
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she  a-comin'  in  unlDeknowii-like  !  Why  I  -n-as 
on  the  pint  of  goin'  into  the  vestry  to  arsk  if 
the  missus  warn't  cummin,  when  I  sees  her 
settin'  in  her  pew,  for  all  the  world  as  if 
she'd  growed  there — a  bit  of  a  girl  as  won't 
bring  no  dignity  to  the  persition." 

But  in  this,  Collett,  like  the  rest,  soon 
found  themselves  mistaken.  The  principal 
members  of  the  congregation  called  upon 
"  little  Mrs.  Markham  "  to  "  patronise  "  or  to 
"  encourage  " — the  word,  in  clifFerent  mouths, 
having  the  same  meaning  ;  the  "  poor  little 
thing  "  must  have  a  great  deal  to  learn  they 
thought,  but  to  their  surprise  and  discom- 
fiture they  were  routed  on  the  very  thres- 
hold. Her  bright  eyes  seemed  to  look  them 
through,  while  her  clear,  mellow  voice  bade 
them  frankly  welcome,  with  a  pretty  ease  of 
manner,  girlish  and  unaffected,  yet — every 
inch  Mrs.  Markham.  It  was  the  shield  of  her 
husband's  name  which  gave  her  the  quiet 
strength  that  impressed  itself  upon  her  visi- 
tors. Little  and  young  she  might  be,  but 
Algernon  Markham's  wife  neither  could  nor 
would  be  patronised.  A\Tiat  was  fascinating  in 
her,  her  youth  and  good  looks,  her  bright  win- 
some ways,  her  ready  tact  and  sympathy,  were 
all  her  own  ;  but  the  self-possession  and  dig- 
nity which  compelled  a  certain  deference  to 
be  paid  to  her  suggestions  and  ideas  regard- 
ing parish  matters,  came  to  her  when  at  the 
altar  she  vowed,  God  helping  her,  to  be  a 
true  helpmate  to  her  husband.  It  must  be 
said  she  never  intruded  her  views,  but  rather 
allowed  them,  like  leaven,  to  permeate  the 
inchoate  mass  Castleton  dignified  by  the 
name  of  "  public  opinion,"  until  uncon- 
sciously she  led  that  opinion  much  more 
really  than  the  upper  ten  of  the  place  ever 
dreamed.  She  was  fortunate  too  in  gaining 
the  staunch  affection  of  Lady  Maxwell,  and 
the  unfailing  support  and  admiration  of  Jo- 
hanna Grimshaw.  The  good  woman,  loyal 
to  her  promise,  with  a  very  humble  sense  of 
her  own  deficiencies,  set  about  showing  Joy 
Markham  the  ropes,  but  very  soon  found 
herself  in  the  position  of  pupil,  not  teacher, 
in  the  art  of  ingratiating  herself  with  the 
poor  without  loss  of  self-respect,  or  toning 
down  of  indi\dduality.  Johanna  exclaimed 
plaintively  one  day,  when  Mrs.  Markham 
had  got  round  some  incorrigible  she  had 
found  utterly  beyond  her — 

"  I  can't  think  how  you  do  it,  my  dear.  I 
am  always  tramping  upon  some  one's  fa- 
vourite corn  or  harrowing  their  most  pro- 
nounced bunion,  why  do  people  have  so  many 
bumps  1 " 

"Perhaps    they    are    our   own   and    not 


other  people's  that  are  obtrusive,"  i-ejoined 
Mrs.  Markham  laughingly.  "  I  had  mine 
all  rounded  off  me  in  childhood.  I  was 
the  youngest  of  a  flock  of  boys,  and  they 
used  to  play  ball  with  me  when  I  was  an 
infant,  and  when  I  was  short-frocked  take 
me  pick-a-back  by  turns  in  all  their  scramb- 
ling expeditions.  My  mother  was  expostu- 
lated with  by  Avell-meaning  friends,  but  she 
always  replied,  the  mutual  gain  counter- 
balanced any  loss  in  the  Avay  of  fine  ladyisms." 

"  But  you  are  such  a  thorough  little  lady," 
interjected  her  friend  Avarmly. 

Joy  smiled.  "  If  I  be,  I  learnt  it  by  close 
intimacy  with  nature,  she  is  not  a  bad  in- 
structor ;  who  can  be  loud  or  conceited  or 
self-conscious  in  her  presence  ?  There  is 
such  a  hush,  a  dignity  and  grace  about  her, 
that  if  allowed  free  access  to  her  school  one 
cannot  fail  to  learn  one's  oa\ti  ignorance,  and 
that  is  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  aU  know- 
ledge, at  least  this  side  of  the  undrawn  cur- 
tain of  eternity."  The  brown  eyes  grew 
thoughtful  as  she  continued,  "  I  often  think 
of  the  line,  '  Knowledge  comes  but  wis- 
dom lingers,'  and  I  feel  it  is  because  know- 
ledge is  of  the  earth,  wisdom  is  from  above. 
'  The  fear  of  the  Lord,  that  is  wisdom,'  and 
so  we  come  round  to  people's  angularities, 
Johanna  ;  earthly  knowledge  wiU  not  help  us 
to  smooth  them  out,  but  love  will,  and  love 
is — God.  We  are  both  wanted,  dear  friend, 
the  big  sentry  who  cries,  '  Who  goes  there  ? ' 
to  guard  and  warn,  and  the  tiny  bird  who 
sits  and  sings  on  the  window-sill  to  gladden 
and  cheer.  Now  I  dare  say  you  could  do  a 
thing  like  the  sentinel  at  Pompeii,  while 
I " 

"AATiile  you,"  the  "dragoon"  broke  in, 
"  are  the  dearest  little  woman  ever  made  ! " 

On  the  other  side  of  the  yew  hedge,  from 
where  the  friends  were  walking,  was  heard  a 
man's  voice  humming  a  German  ballad  as 
the  Eector  turned  in  at  the  wicket,  and 
advanced  to  meet  them.  As  he  shook  hands 
with  Johanna,  he  said, 

"Do  you  know  Longfellow's  translation 
of  Aennchen  von  Tharaw,  Miss  Grimshaw  ? 
Xo  1  Then  I  "vvnll  inflict  a  stanza  upon  you." 
And,  leaning  lightly  upon  his  wife's  shoulder, 
he  repeated, 

"  Annie  of  Tharaw,  my  true  love  of  old, 
She  is  my  life,  and  my  good,  and  my  gold. 

"  Annie  of  Tharaw,  my  riches,  my  good, 
Thou,  O  my  soul,  my  flesh  and  my  blood." 

A  mist  came  over  Johanna  Grimshaw's  eyes 
as  she  looked  at  the  two,  then,  stooping,  she 
kissed  the  child  woman,  as  if  vmable  to  ex- 
press all  her  thoughts  by  mere  words ;  and 
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to  the  day  that  Phyllis  Trevyliau  looked  upon 
her  face,  Joy  Markham  retained  much  of — 
not  childishness,  but  child  likeness,  which 
prevented  her  ever  growing  old.  There  was 
a  sort  of  perennial  freshness  about  her  which 
made  all  young  people  seek  her  out  with 
their  confidences,  whether  it  were  the  small 
boy  whose  kite  had  lost  its  tail  or  the  girl 
just  budding  into  womanhood,  dreaming  of 
some  "not-impossible  he."  Thus  it  was  to 
Mrs.  Markham,  now  a  bright  middle-aged 
woman,  that  Phyllis,  though  but  the  acquaint- 
ance of  a  day,  could  open  her  heart  more 
readily  and  freely  than  she  had  been  able  to 
do  to  one  whom  she  had  known  from  infancy. 
She  spoke  of  her  early  life,  of  the  good  but 
reserved  woman  who  had  brought  her  up, 
who,  living  the  life  of  a  recluse,  had  caused 
the  child  to  be  left  much  to  her  own  re- 
sources. 

"  I  know  nothing  of  my  parents,"  the  girl 
said,  "save  that  my  father  was  a  struggling 
medical  man  practising  in  Paris,  dying  early, 
followed  soon  by  my  mother,  who  confided 
me  to  my  aunt's  care.  Aunt  Julia  never 
liked  to  talk  much  of  my  mother,"  she  con- 
tinued wistfully;  "perhaps  as  she  married 
so  young,  rather  against  her  sister's  advice, 
and  had  such  a  short  life,  my  aunt  felt  the 
subject  to  be  painful.  Sometimes  she  would 
lay  her  hand  upon  my  head,  and  tell  me  how 
beautiful  and  fascinating  my  mother  had 
been." 

"  I  can  quite  believe  that,"  interrupted  the 
listener,  but  Phyllis,  unheeding  the  comment, 
continued. 

"  I  used  to  be  sorry  that  she  always  added, 
'  You  are  not  the  least  like  her,  child ;  you 
are  a  Trcvylian.'  And  once  she  murmured, 
'  Thank  God  ! '  I  don't  think  she  meant  me 
to  hear  it ;  perhaps  she  feared  if  I  were  beau- 
tiful I  might  have  more  temptations  to  grow 
vain  and  frivolous  ;  do  you  think  so  ?  Aunt 
Julia  was  very  serious  ;  very,  very  good,  you 
know,"  as  if  she  thought  she  had  seemed  to 
make  a  complaint.  J  oy  leaned  forward  and 
took  the  girl's  hand. 

"  Dear  child,  do  you  know  how  lovely  you 
are  V 

"I — oh,  no!"  A  rose  flush  sufTused  her 
cheek,  which  gave  just  the  tone  required  to 
perfect  the  loveliness  of  which  she  was  all 
unconscious. 

"  Never  mind,"  said  Mrs.  Markham  com- 
punctiously.  See  dreaded  lest  her  impulsive 
speech  should  make  her  visitor  self-conscious, 
and  consequently  reserved.  "Go  on  with 
your  story  ;  tell  me  how  you  mastered  the 
organ." 


"I  do  not  think  I  mastered  the  organ,  but 
the  organ  mastered  me.  When  I  was  quite 
a  little  thing  I  used  to  sit  curled  up  in  the 
organ-loft  while  the  organist  practised,  and 
one  day  when  he  was  called  below  by  the 
vicar,  I  bribed  the  beilovrs-boy  with  a  penny 
to  go  on,  so  that  I  too  might  try  to  make  the 
instrument  speak.  That  penny  gained  me 
more  than  I  knew  of,  for  Mr.  Cleaver  over- 
heard me,  and  said  that  I  had  natural  talent, 
and  taught  me  all  he  knew.  It  was  like 
opening  a  new  world  to  me — a  world  of 
spirits  with  whom  I  could  converse,  far  more 
real  to  me  than  the  few  people  who  visited 
my  aunt,  for  they  were  only  flesh  and  blood, 
but  music  was  soul.  I  had  not  the  key  to  un- 
lock human  hearts ;  I  was  thought  stupid  by 
some,  I  know,  but  the  organ  was  a  wonderful 
tuition,  like  a  divine  revelation  to  me."  The 
girl's  eyes  glowed  with  suppressed  enthu- 
siasm. "  You  see  my  life  was  so  placid,  no 
great  joys,  no  great  sorrows,  so  that  music 
was  to  me  the  throbbing  of  the  world's  great 
heart,  the  rushing  of  the  waves  upon  the 
rocks,  while  I  was  stranded  upon  a  tideless 
shore.  It  was  the  embodiment  of  sympathy 
for  which  I  craved.  When  my  aunt  died,  I 
found  her,  as  I  thought,  sleeping  in  her  chair 
— but  she  had  wakened — in  heaven." 

Joy  gave  the  hand  she  held  a  gentle  pres- 
sure, and  Phyllis  responded  with  a  faint 
smile  of  gratitude,  closing  her  eyes  for  a 
moment,  as  if  to  keep  back  the  rising  tears, 
then  continued : 

"  I  felt  stunned  for  a  time,  shut  in  as  it 
were  to  a  great  loneliness,  and  when  I  came 
to  myself  I  knew  that  I  had  £100  a  year, 
and  was  free  to  map  out  my  future  as  I 
willed.  A  longing  seized  me  to  see  some- 
thing beyond  the  sleepy  confines  of  Ashbury. 
You  must  not  think  me  superstitious,  but  I 
said  to  myself,  '  Whatever  place  my  eye  first 
rests  on  when  I  open  the  "Time  Table  I  will 
go  to.'  I  opened  the  book  and  read  Castle- 
ton.  I  packed  up  a  small  portmanteau,  asked 
God  to  take  care  of  me,  and — you  know  the 
rest." 

"  I  look  upon  it  as  really  providential,  and 
you  will  send  for  that  same  small  portman- 
teau and  stay  with  us.  Where  did  you  leave 
it?" 

"  At  the  tidy-looldng  inn  where  I  secured 
a  room.  I  could  not  think  of  putting  you 
to  any  trouble  on  my  account." 

Mrs.  Markham  laid  her  hand  on  the  girl's 
lips,  saying  laughingly, 

"  You'll  do  as  you  are  bid.  Nobody  ever 
disobeys  me,  as  you  will  learn  some  day  if 
you  care  about  us  sufficiently  to  remain." 
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"  I  should  like  to  give  you  a  kiss  ;  may  I  ? " 
was  all  the  auswer  she  received. 

"May  you!"  The  little  woman  drew 
Phyllis's  face  down  to  hers,  and  so  the  bond 
of  friendship  was  ratified  between  them. 

It  was  carried  Tiem.  con.  that  never  had  the 
Thanksgiving  Service  been  such  a  success. 
The  congregation  seemed  as  if  it  never  would 
disperse,  for  Phyllis,  thoroughly  lost  in  the 
enjoyment  of  playing  upon  a  finer  instrument 
than  any  she  had  been  privileged  to  touch, 
and  forgetful  of  all  else  save  of  being  borne 
"on  the  wings  of  song,"  played  with  an 
inspiration  greater  than  she  had  ever  expe- 
rienced, and  was  only  brought  down  from 
the  clouds  by  the  sight  of  the  bellows-boy 
with  red  face  peeping  at  her  through  the 
curtains.     In  a  stage  whisper  he  remarked, 

"  Please,  ma'am,  they'll  sta.y  all  day  if  you 
goes  on." 

Fortunately  she  was  not  lacking  in  self- 
possession,  for  the  descent  from  the  sublime 
to  the  ridiculous  was  so  abrupt  that  she  had 
some  difficulty  in  choking  down  a  laugh  as 
she  replied, 

"  Go  back,  there's  a  good  boy ;  I  will  finish 
off  directly." 

Smiling  at  her  approvingly  he  retired, 
and  Phyllis  succeeded  in  bringing  the  volun- 
tary to  a  gradual  close,  thereby  freeing  her 
little  slave,  who  had  been  longing  to  escape 
into  the  open  air,  and  the  boyish  sports  that 
were  held  in  Skene  Weir  fields.  Phyllis 
waited  till  the  last  retreating  footsteps  told 
her  that  the  church  was  empty,  then  she 
made  her  way  do'vvn  hoping  to  steal  into  the 
Rectory  unobserved,  but  when  she  emerged 
into  the  churchyard,  she  still  found  groups 
of  people  waiting  to  see  or  be  introduced  to 
the  organist.  She  could  not  avoid  receiving 
the  thanks  and  congratulations  of  the  Eector's 
friends,  so  accepted  them  with  a  shy  sim- 
plicity and  grace  of  manner  that  immediately 
won  the  heart  of  Miss  Dallas,  who  had  been 
put  in  possession  of  those  facts  in  her  his- 
tory known  to  Mrs.  Markham.  One  old 
lady's  address  quite  touched  her  by  its  evi- 
dent sincerity  ;  she  shook  her  warmly  by  the 
hand,  saying  in  tones  naturally  harsh  but 
softened  by  an  indescribably  tender  feeling, 

"  My  dear,  I  never  knew  what  music  was 
before.  I  thank  you  heartily  for  having  made 
me  for  the  first  time  '  touch  with  my  fingers' 
tips  the  ivory  gates  and  golden.'  That  was 
a  favourite  song  of  my  poor  Lydia's,  you  re- 
member, Joy  1 "  turning  towards  Mrs.  Mark- 
ham  as  she  concluded  the  sentence. 

Mrs.  Markham  remembered  perfectly  the 
trial  it  used  to  be,  but  not  for  worlds  would 


she  have  allowed  the  smile  that  suffused  her 
inner  consciousness  to  appear  on  her  features. 
De  moriuis  nil  nisi  bonum,  and  Lydia  Grim- 
shaw  had  long  been  beyond  either  praise  or 
blame.  Her  death  had  left  a  void  in  Johanna's 
life  she  found  it  difficult  to  fill.  Lydia  had 
been  a  sort  of  gentle  irritant,  which,  when  re- 
moved had  left  a  numbness  as  of  a  deadened 
nerve,  until  she  was  startled,  nay,  galvanised 
into  a  new  existence  by  Dr.  White's  aston- 
ishing proposal  to  make  her  his  wife.  At 
first  she  declared  she  was  not  fitted  for 
matrimony,  such  an  idea  had  never  entered 
her  head,  she  was  cut  out  for  an  old  maid, 
but  he  combated  her  idea  with  his  own, 
which  was,  that  she  had  the  making  of  a 
capital  wife  for  a  doctor.  And  though  it 
took  some  little  time  to  get  her  accustomed 
to  this  sudden  lovdeversemcnt  of  all  her  pre- 
conceived notions,  she  succumbed  at  last  and 
proved  the  truth  of  his  statement  to  the 
full.  Active  and  energetic  as  ever,  but  toned 
down  by  mellowang  age,  she  was,  in  her 
husband's  opinion,  a  very  fine  woman.  And 
certainly  Johanna  White,  dressed  suitably  to 
her  matronly  position,  feeling  herseK  appre- 
ciated, and  warmed  by  the  companionship 
of  a  genial-tempered  man,  was  a  very  different 
person  from  what  the  "dragoon"  had  been. 
At  last  the  Eectory  party  managed  to 
escape  for  lunch,  and  Phyllis  was  quite 
taken  out  of  her  usual  quiet  reserve  bj'  Dot's 
sallies  and  Jack's  skilfully  managed  atten- 
tions. She  woke  to  a  sudden  sense  of  free- 
dom, to  a  girlish  power  of  enjoyment,  of 
which  she  had  thought  herself  incapable ;  it 
was  pretty  to  hear  her  soft,  mirthful  laugh, 
to  see  her  long-fringed  eyelids  lift  with  a 
shy,  surprised  glance  of  pleasure  when  Jack 
exerted  himself  to  be  agreeable.  She  had 
eWdently  known  little  of  male  society,  and 
was  so  delightfully  fresh  and  ingenuous  that 
to  gain  an  answering  look  from  her  deep 
grey  eyes  distracted  the  young  collegian  so 
much  that  he  gave  little  sign  of  the  health}' 
appetite  he  Avas  known  to  possess.  Dot, 
who  knew  her  brother's  weakness  for  femi- 
nine beauty,  had  some  teasing  remark  on  the 
tip  of  her  tongue,  but  her  innate  good  breed- 
ing prevented  its  utterance,  only  an  occa- 
sional dimple  playing  at  hide-and-seek  round 
her  saucy  mouth  revealed  her  amusement. 
But  Jack  was  much  more  in  earnest  than  she 
thought,  and  in  his  room  that  night  might 
have  been  heard  apostrophising  a  bangle 
that  a  young  lady  at  Cambridge  had  given 
him,  under  the  impression  he  was  her  de- 
voted cavalier.  He  struggled  vainly  to  get 
off  the  obnoxious  sign  of  slavery  (the  horrible 
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thing  was  soldered  on),  when  suddenly  it 
snapped,  the  weight  of  silver  was  not  very- 
great,  and  with  a  sigh  of  relief  he  flung  it 
into  the  back  of  a  drawer. 

"  I  should  not  like  that  girl  to  think  me  a 
fool,"  he  muttered.  "  There's  a  look  in  her 
eyes  that  came  from  another  sphere  than 
our  benighted  world.  By  Jove  !  how  glad 
I  am  she  is  going  to  stay,  she  will  give  Dot 
the  tone  she  wants." 

This  sign  of  brotherly  interest  was  added 
as  a  sort  of  rider,  to  prove  he  was  not  actu- 
ated by  purely  selfish  interest. 

The  eyes  that  haunted  him  were  at  that 
moment  gazing  upwards  at  the  moon  sailing 
in  a  cloudless  sea  of  amethyst,  the  girl  lean- 
ing out  of  the  window  was  drinking  in  the 
stillness  of  the  mellow  autumn  night.  No 
sound  save  the  occasional  swish  of  the  river 
as  it  plays  round  a  little  nook  where  the  tall 
green  shafts  of  the  Iris  stand  sentinel,  or 
sweeps  in  eddies  by  some  gravelly  reach, 
only  a  bird  resettling  itself  on  a  branch,  or 
giving  a  twittering  sigh  of  satisfaction  amid 
the  scent  of  flowers  and  shrubs  and  freshly 
turned  earth.  The  moon  looks  down,  down 
into  the  depth  of  eyes  suff"used  Avith  happy 
tears,  and  Phyllis  Trevylian  stretching  her 
arms  out  as  if  in  embrace,  murmured  softly, 
"Dear,  beautiful  land,  good  night." 

CHAPTER   III. — SAINT   CECILIA. 

"  What  is  the  sunset  saying  to  you, 
Phyllis  V 

The  gentle  voice  scarcely  broke  the  still- 
ness in  the  turret- chamber  more  than  the 
fall  of  a  leaf  or  the  flutter  of  a  bird's  wing 
disturbs  the  quiet  of  a  hot  summer  noon. 

"  Dear  friend,  you  know  the  flowers  that 
close  at  night.  I  feel  as  if  like  them  I  could 
fold  my  leaves  to  keep  in  all  the  warmth  and 
glory  next  my  heart,  lest  the  evening  dews 
should  chill  and  make  them  pallid." 

Very  like  a  folded  flower  she  looked,  the 
girl  who  sat  with  clasped  hands  and  restful 
attitude,  reclining  in  the  window-seat,  petals 
of  shy  grace  and  sweet  reserve  veiling  the 
glowing  heart  within.  She  remained  with 
rapt  eyes  till  the  rich  crimson  of  the  sunset 
turned  to  saff"ron,  saffron  into  paly  yellow, 
till  the  opal  of  the  sky  deepened  into  ame- 
thyst, and  the  "  pale  regent  of  the  sky " 
usurped  the  sun  god's  sceptre.  Then  with  a 
sigh  of  deepest  content  she  rose  and  passed 
to  her  companion's  side,  as  if  some  touch, 
some  expression  of  human  sympathy  were 
necessary  to  complete  the  revelation  nature's 
silent  voices  had  made  to  her.  The  old  lady 
laid  her  hand  fondly  on  the  fair  head  bent 


down  to  hers  in  mute  caress,  and  suffered 
herself  to  be  drawn  with  gently  encircling 
arm  to  the  window.  Phyllis  threw  open  the 
casement,  then  straightened  her  lithe  figure, 
standing  erect  as  if  to  drink  in  fuller  inspira- 
tion, deeper  draughts  of  the  vintage  cup  that 
autumn  was  filling  to  the  brim  with  the  rich 
wine  pressed  from  the  mellow  fruits  summer 
had  been  maturing.  The  woods  lay  deep  in 
gloom,  but  across  the  park  the  moonlight 
streamed  unbroken,  save  where  the  oaks  and 
beeches  threw  giant  shadows  athwart  the 
mossy  turf;  but  even  through  their  thick 
leafy  recesses  gleaming  shafts  of  light  pene- 
trated and  streaked  the  knotted  boles  with 
silver  bars. 

"  Mamsell,  do  you  hear  the  fairies  playing 
on  musical  glasses  1" 

The  tinkle  of  a  rippling  stream,  the  splash 
of  a  fountain  fell  soothingly  on  the  ear,  and 
skirting  the  park,  the  river  flowed  steel-grey 
in  the  moonlight  as  if  with  bated  breath  past 
God's  garden  ground,  where  "  the  rude  fore- 
fathers of  the  hamlet"  slept.  The  two  stood 
silent  till  Miss  Dallas  said  : 

"  See,  Phyllis,  my  darling's  statue  gleams 
like  a  snow-flake,  or  like  a  swan  that  has 
folded  its  pinions  on  the  bank,  weary  of  ever 
floating  on  the  cold,  sluggish  stream ;  so  she 
too,  weary  of  life,  sang  her  swan  song  and 
crossed  the  dark  river  of  death." 

"  Tell  me  of  her,  Mamsell,"  the  girl  said, 
and  led  her  companion  back  to  her  easy- 
chair,  drawing  up  a  stool  coaxingly  to  her 
feet;  and,  seating  herself,  rested  her  head 
caressingly  against  the  old  lady's  knee. 

"  I  am  so  glad  you  told  Hawkins  not  to 
bring  the  lamps  in ;  this  weird  light,  yet  so 
pure,  seems  just  fitted  to  reveal  the  features 
you  so  love  to  dwell  upon.  You  have  often 
promised  to  show  me  the  spectre  of  Castle- 
mount,  the  shadow  that  broods  over  Sir  Ber- 
nard's life,  that  keeps  him  away  from  his 
duties  to  you  and  to  his  tenants.  What  time 
more  suitable  than  this  ? " 

Miss  Dallas  looked  down  upon  the  shapely 
throat  bent  backwards,  so  that  the  pleading 
eyes  might  seek  in  her  own  some  signs  of 
relenting,  and  smiled  sadly. 

"  Child,  this  place  is  to  you  all  loveliness, 
but  even  to  me  the  bitter  memories  of  a  cruel 
past  darken  its  sunshine ;  how  much  more 
then  to  one  who  loved  his  mother  as  Bernard 
Maxwell  loved  his  !  Would  you  hear  the 
sorrowful  story  ?  May  not  your  views  of 
life  be  clouded,  jowr  belief  in  human  nature 
shaken  r' 

"I  think  not;  was  not  Lady  Maxwell  a 
very  noble  woman  V 
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"  Noblo,  ay,  a  saint." 

The  old  lady's  face  grow  soft,  a  tender 
smile  curved  her  lips.  Suddenly  the  smile 
faded,  the  gentle  eyes  grew  humid.  Phyllis 
kissed  the  wrinkled  yet  still  soft  hands  that 
lay  in  her  lap,  which  touch  of  symi)athy 
unlocked  the  stores  of  memory,  and  the  old 
lady  began  as  if  talking  to  herself  moi'C  than 
to  her  auditor. 

"  How  can  I  express  the  torture  of  slow 
years  that  killed  her  as  surely  as  though 
poison  had  been  distilled  into  her  daily  cup — 
I,  who  remember  her  a  tall,  fair  girl,  looking 
out  on  the  world  trustfully  and  fearlessly, 
pure  as  the  lily  she  too  closely  resembled 
when  sorrow  had  paled  the  cheek,  once  so 
fresh  from  the  breath  of  the  mountain 
breezes  ?  Alas,  Marion,  our  dear  Marion  ! 
How  well  I  remember  that  evenina;  loner 
ago  !  She  stood  in  the  oriel  window,  dark- 
ened in  summer  by  the  giant  chestnuts,  that 
were  the  glory  of  Strathgowan,  but  now  in 
their  autumn  robes  of  scarlet  and  gold  form- 
ing a  regal  background  to  the  fair  girl,  Avho 
turned  with  shy  eyes  raised  to  greet  her 
uncle's  guest.  A  fine  contrast  they  made — 
Sir  Maurice  Maxwell,  tall  and  dark  and 
straight  as  a  sapling,  with  a  somewhat  sar- 
castic, saturnine  expression  ;  our  Marion,  of  a 
pale  auburn  type,  with  deep  blue  eyes  and 
■delicate,  high-bred  features,  so  frankly  open, 
so  girlishly  fearless,  after  the  first  momentary 
reserve  was  broken  through.  Who  can  ex- 
plain the  mystery  of  love's  attraction  1  What 
is  it  draws  together  two  diverse  natures  1 
Sir  Maurice  was  utterly  unlike  the  man  we, 
my  father  and  I,  could  have  fancied  our 
Marion  would  have  chosen ;  but  I,  who 
could  read  her  mobile,  truthful  face  like  an 
open  book,  noted  the  subtle  change  in  her, 
her  varying  moods,  alternately  gay  and 
thoughtful,  the  swift  blushes  that,  like  cloud- 
lets in  the  west,  crimsoned  and  paled  be- 
neath the  gaze  of  him  who  soon  became  her 
sun-god.  I  cannot  say  I  ever  liked  Sir  Mau- 
rice ;  but  if  I  expressed  a  doubt  about  his 
trustworthiness,  the  look  of  pained  surprise 
on  my  darling's  face  made  me  hasten  to  find 
some  excuse  for  my  prejudice.  It  certainly 
was  nothing  more.  Sir  jNIaurice  was  an 
accomplished,  gentlemanly  man,  and,  lest 
jealousy  should  be  at  the  root  of  my  doubts, 
I  tried  to  see  him  with  her  eyes,  and  at  last 
partially  succeeded.  Had  I  known  the  bitter 
sequel  I  would  rather  have  seen  her  lying 
dead  at  my  feet  than  the  wife  of  Sir  Mau- 
rice Maxwell."  The  speaker  paused  a  mo- 
ment, with  her  hand  over  her  eyes,  then 
continued  with  some  bitterness :  "  Ah,  how 
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plausible  he  Avas,  how  quick  to  sec  if  any 
cynical  action  or  expression  of  opinion  grated 
upon  her  sense  of  rectitude  !  Ho  would  beg 
her  forgiveness  with  such  a  charming  air  of 
humility,  tell  her  he  only  needed  her  sweet 
presence  with  him  always  to  make  him  all 
she  could  wish  him  to  be  ;  and  she  believed 
him,  believed  she  was  sent  to  be  God's 
message  to  him ;  and  so  she  was,  had  he  not 
wilfully  misread  it  by  the  light  of  the  devil's 
candle  that  burnt  within  him.  Oh,  niy 
dear,  the  old  indignation  is  roused  again  when 
I  think  of  the  past ;  but  when  I  look  down 
there  to  the  churchyard,  and  see  the  white 
gleam  of  her  marble  statue — my  pure,  pale 
Marion,  kneeling,  ever  kneeling,  in  supplicji- 
tion  for  the  man  she  loved,  '  not  wisely,  but 
too  well,'  the  anger  dies  away.  She  was 
purified  by  suffering,  her  gold  purged  of  its 
alloy  in  the  furnace." 

Tears  were  in  the  old  lady's  voice  and 
choked  it,  so  in  the  pause  that  ensued  Phyllis 
said  gently — 

"It  is  dawn  with  her  now,  dear  friend." 
"  Sweet  child,  yes  ;  to  me  the  night  of 
sorrow  seems  long ;  but  to  her,  now  that  she 
looks  down  the  endless  vistas  of  eternity, 
only  the  little  dozing  space  between  the  time 
of  awakening  and  uprising,  when  we  fancy 
we  have  slept  so  long,  and  re-awake  to  find 
it  but  a  few  moments.  But  I  must  not 
wander  too  far  from  my  subject ;  recall  me 
if  I  stray  too  far  afield.  The  route  to  old 
age  has  led  through  so  many  by-paths,  has 
wound  so  circuitously  over  hill  and  dale,  that 
the  garrulity  of  the  aged  may  be  pardoned 
when  they  dwell  on  the  past.  They  have 
so  much  ground  to  cover,  happy  they  Avho, 
on  the  summits  of  the  hills  have  found,  as  I 
have  done  so  often,  a  Jacob's  stone,  marked, 
'Rest  and  be  thankful.'  But  to  my  tale.  Sir 
Maurice  Avoed  and  won  our  Marion.  From 
a  worldly  point  of  view  the  match  was  an 
excellent  one,  and  we  heard  nothing  against 
Sir  Maurice's  personal  character,  and  we  let 
our  floAver  go  into  a  Avorld  of  Avhich  she  Avas 
wholly  ignorant — she  Avho  had  been  sheltered 
from  every  harsh  breath,  from  every  appear- 
ance of  evil,  she  Avho  had  been  cradled  in 
loA'O.  Her  mother  AA^as  my  father's  pet 
sister,  and  Avhen  she  died  our  Marion  was  a 
sacred  legacy  to  be  treasured  and  guarded. 
Thank  God,  he  did  not  live  to  feel  that  he 
had  belied  his  trust,  innvittingly  though  it 
might  be.  He  hoped  and  believed  that  in  her 
husband's  devotion  she  Avould  find  the  com- 
plement of  that  love  Avhich  had  surrounded 
her  short  eighteen  summers.  At  first  Ave 
weio  well  satisfied  ;  her  letters  AA'ere  full  of 
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girlish  happiness.  Ah,  how  eagerly  the 
postman  was  looked  for,  his  steps  seeming 
unusually  laggard  on  those  mornings  that  her 
letters  were  expected  !  She  was  a  capital  cor- 
respondent ;  she  knew  that  every  little  trifle 
interested  us,  and  hov/  proud  we  were  to  read 
between  the  lines  that  she  was  a  social  suc- 
cess !  Though  simple  and  ingenuous,  our 
dear  girl  had  a  fine  mind,  which  we  had 
striven  carefully  to  educate,  and  we  heard 
through  friends  who  met  her  in  society  that 
Lady  Maxwell  was  sought,  not  only  for  her 
youth  and  beauty,  but  for  her  intelligence. 
So  the  first  year  passed  cloudlessly,  as  it 
seemed,  and  I  felt  my  forebodings  had  been 
wrong  and  foolish.  Then  she  sent  for  me, 
her  cousin  and  foster  sister.  I  was  much 
older  than  she,  you  know.  A  son  was  born 
amid  great  rejoicings,  and  none  seemed 
prouder  or  more  devoted  than  Sir  Maui'ice. 
When  I  left  my'  darling  standing  on  the 
terrace,  waving  her  handkerchief  to  me,  the 
glad  light  of  happiness,  the  neAV-born  joy  of 
motherhood  shining  in  her  eyes,  my  own 
nearly  ran  over  with  tears  of  thankfulness. 
Before  another  two  years  had  elapsed  my 
father  died,  and  I  was  set  free  to  comply 
with  her  sometimes  veiled,  sometimes  openly 
expressed  desire  :  '  Margaret,  come  to  me  ;  I 
need  you.'  And  a  cloud  was  creeping  up  on 
my  dear  girl's  horizon ;  it  might  be  no  bigger 
than  a  man's  hand  ;  but  it  was  no  less  a 
cloud.  Child,  I  am  havering  on.  as  we  Scotch 
say,  am  I  wearying  you  1 " 

"Oh,  no;  tell  me  all — that  is,  of  course, 
all  you  care  to  tell."  Phyllis  nestled  closer  to 
her  companion's  side. 

"I  leave  all  the  brightness  behind  now, 
my  dear,  for  the  clouds  spread,  the  rifts  of 
light  between  became  absorbed  in  the  dark- 
ness. I  soon  discovered  that  Sir  Maurice 
had  tired  of  his  Avife's  pure  thoughts  and 
ways ;  the  society  she  would  have  preferred 
he  voted  slow,  and  yawningiy  vowed  bored 
him  to  death.  He  gradually  drifted  into  a 
fast  set  of  men  and  women,  of  high  social 
standing,  but  with  nothing  else  to  recommend 
them,  intellectually  or  morally.  These  he 
insisted  upon  inviting  to  Castlemount  in  the 
shooting  and  hunting  season,  and  his  wife 
tried  to  make  herself  agreeable  to  her  hus- 
band's friends;  how  well  I  can  see  her  at 
the  head  of  her  table,  an  exotic  among  rank 
weeds.  She  had  taken  the  oath  of  obedi- 
ence, therefore  she  accepted  her  position 
with  dignity  and  outward  show  of  acqui- 
escence, with  but  an  occasional  protest,  and 
this  protest  was  for  some  time  eftcctual.  Be- 
yond a  certain  point  Avith  his  Avife  Sir  Mau- 


rice kneAv  he  could  not  go,  and  his  respect 
for  her,  Avhich  lingered  long  after  his  love 
Avas  dead,  kept  him  Avithin  bounds.  And  on 
one  point  she  was  very  firm,  that  of  Ber- 
nard's training.  Her  husband  occasionally, 
in  his  mocldng  Avay,  taunted  her  Avith  making 
the  iDoy  a  milksop ;  as  if  the  son  of  such  a 
mother  could  be  a  milksop !  She  Avho  as  a 
girl  had  trod  the  heather  and  climbed  the 
corries  Avith  a  foot  as  true  and  fleet  as  a  deer, 
Avho  faced  all  Aveathers  in  her  kilted  skirt 
and  Tam  o'  Shanter,  either  fishing — she  could 
throAV  a  beautiful  fly — or  carrying  medicine 
and  soup  to  the  lonely  shielings,  fearless  and 
bly  the !  No ;  Bernard  Avas  essentially  a  manly 
boy,  excellent  in  all  field  sports,  and  still 
more  essentially  a  gentlemsin  in  his  chivalrous 
devotion  to  his  mother.  That  he  Avas  brought 
in  his  early  youth  to  knoAv  more  of  Avorld- 
lings'  Avaj's,  to  get  behind  the  scenes,  so  to 
speak,  was  scarcely  to  be  avoided,  but  he 
was  safe-guarded  from  any  evil  eflect  by  the 
strong  rampart  of  his  mother's  chair,  Avhich 
Avas  his  favourite  vantage  point.  Leaning 
over  the  back  of  it,  he  scanned  the  company 
Avith  a  child's  shreAvd  intuition,  which  sees 
and  understands  far  more  than  Ave  give  credit 
for.  The  women  Avere  greatly  attracted  to 
him  ;  he  was  a  handsome  lad  Avith  a  very 
lovely  voice  ;  it  Avould  have  made  the  fortune 
of  any  chorister,  so  that  he  Avas  much  petted 
and  ran  the  risk  of  being  sadly  spoiled." 

"  Ah  !  Mamsell,  you  could  not  throw  stones 
at  any  for  that  failing,  I  am  sure,"  said  Phyl- 
lis archly. 

The  old  lady  looked  apologetic,  but  denied 
the  imputation  Avith  apparent  indignation. 

"  My  dear,  how  can  you  think  such  a 
thing  1  I  Avas  very  strict  Avith  him,  always 
AA^arning  him  to  beAvare  of  fine  speeches,  and 
to  believe  all  that  his  mother  said  in  prefer- 
ence to  any  other  woman,  which  injunction 
he  certainly  obeyed  to  the  letter.  He  never 
cared  to  be  petted  but  by  her.  I  remember 
on  one  occasion"- — a  tAvinkle  of  amusement 
came  into  the  narrator's  eye — "  a  lady  guest 
Avho  OAved  her  complexion  mainly  to  art  asked 
him  to  kiss  her,  and  on  his  refusing  firmly, 
but  quite  politely,  you  knoAv,  she  tAvitted  him 
Avith  his  fondness  for  caressing  Lady  Max- 
Avell,  Avhereupon  he  replied,  '  Because  God 
painted  mother's  pretty  roses,'  stroking  her 
cheek  tenderly.  This  speech  convulsed  the 
rest  of  the  party,  and  made  the  unfortunate 
cause  of  it  blush  crimson,  even  through  her 
rouge.  She  immediately  shook  the  dust  of 
Castlemount  off"  her  feet,  AA'hich  no  one  very 
much  regretted." 

''Enfant  terrible!"  exclaimed  Phyllis  laugh- 
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"  You  are  throwing  side-lights  on  Sir 


Bernard's  character,  which  may  be  of  use  to 
me  should  I  ever  see  him." 

"  You  must  not  judge  the  boy  by  that  un- 
lucky remark,  child ;  but  really  these  trivial 
episodes  cannot  interest  you.  I  must  hasten 
on  to  the  principal  factor  in  the  events  that 
followed.  When  Bernard  Avas  a  young  Eto- 
nian about  sixteen  years  old,  a  new  guest  ap- 
peared at  Castlemount,  a  Countess  de  Marcic, 
who  had  appeared  that  season  in  London,  and 
taken  society  by  storm.  She  had  good  cre- 
dentials, and  there  was  no  doubt  about  her 
being  what  she  professed  to  be — the  Avidow 
of  a  man  well  knoAvn  in  Parisian  circles,  but 
what  she  had  been  previously  was  shrouded  in 
mystery.  There  was  a  high-flown,  penny-a- 
lining description  of  her  in  one  of  the  society 
papers.  As  near  as  I  can  recall  it,  it  ran 
that  she  was  mignonne,  delicate  as  a  Greuze, 
yet  with  all  the  sparkle  of  Beranger's  chansons, 
that  she  sang  to  perfection,  piquantly  boM- 
niienne,  Avithout  being  bad  form,  &c.  Ex- 
aggerated perhaps,  but  too  true.  I  recog- 
nised her  poAvers,  as  all  must  who  fell  under 
her  influence.  She  could  be  grave  or  gay, 
Avittily  sarcastic,  or  tenderly  sympathetic, 
according  to  the  mood  of  her  companion  of 
the  hour.  Who  cared  to  note  that  the  light 
flashed  upon  the  surface  only,  like  a  lake 
that  reflects  every  object,  but  allows  no 
ray  to  penetrate  its  depth  1  Sir  Maurice 
soon  became  her  slave,  not  feeling  ashamed 
to  wear  openly  the  chains  she  Avove  around 
him.  Oh,  the  Avitchery  of  her  loveliness,  the 
fascination  of  her  manner  !  Even  my  Marion 
found  it  difficult  to  Avithstand  her  attractions. 
As  for  Bernard,  he  hated  Madame  de  Marcie 
Avhile  he  despised  himself  for  being  fascinated 
by  her.  I  have  seen  him  as  it  Avere  dragged 
inch  by  inch  to  her  side,  Avhen  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  keep  aloof ;  for  Avhen  she 
found  her  personality  Avas  not  enough,  she 
Avould  go  to  the  piano,  and  then — her  victory 
■  was  sure,  but  each  success  cost  her  dear ;  it 
only  intensified  his  disgust  Avith  himself,  his 
hatred  for  her  Avho  tried  so  persistently  to 
win  him,  boy  though  he  was.  At  last,  Avhen 
daAvning  manhood  deepened  the  sense  of 
injury  done  to  his  mother,  the  long-repressed 
passion  blazed  out,  and  he  plainly  told  his 
father  what  he  thought  of  his  conduct. 
Stung  by  his  son's  accusation.  Sir  Maurice 
completely  lost  his  self-control.  Oh,  my  dear, 
how  can  I  tell  you  Avhat  folloAved  !  Marion 
and  I  Avere  in  an  adjoining  apartment,  and 
heard  the  altercation,  the  sound  of  voices 
raised  in  anger.  '  Margaret,  I  must  stop 
them.     Bernard  must  not  forget  the  duty  he 


owes  to  his  father.'  And  before  I  could  in- 
terfere she  had  passed  SAviftly  into  the  next 
room.  Mechanically  I,  too,  rose  ;  I  felt  as 
if  some  crisis  had  arrived  Avliich  Avould  re- 
quire immediate  action.  There  was  a  sharp 
cry,  an  exclamation  of  horror  from  Bernard. 
HoAV  I  reached  the  door  1  knoAV  not ;  I  aui 
only  conscious  noAv  of  seeing  my  darling 
lying  back  in  her  son's  arms  livid  as  a  corpse. 
I  might  have  thought  her  dead  had  it  not 
been  for  the  gasping  sobs  that  seemed  to 
strangle  her,  while  sire  held  Bernard's  hand 
tightly  pressed  against  her  breast.  '  Mother, 
mother  !  look  up  ;  speak  to  me  ! '  he  entreated, 
and  she  looked  up  with  a  divine  smile  of 
love,  saying  brokenly, '  It  is  nothing,  nothing.' 
Then  seeing  me,  '  Oh,  Margaret !  don't  be 
frightened,  it  is  only  a  passing  faintness.' 
'Faintness!'  Bernard  exclaimed.  'Cousin 
Margaret,  bear  me  witness  ;  that  coAvard,'  he 
pointed  at  his  father,  Avho  Avas  standing  on 
the  hearthrug  biting  his  lips  with  a  look  of 
nervous  irresolution  on  his  face,  xmlike  his 
usual  hard  cynicism,  'that  coAvard — struck 
her  /'  There  Avas  a  concentrated  passion  and 
hate  in  the  tone  and  Avords  that  was  fright- 
ful. The  name  Father  had  such  a  beautiful 
significance  for  me,  that  at  that  moment  I 
felt,  if  Sir  Maurice  had  no  other  sin  to  answer 
for,  this  of  killing  his  son's  faith  in  all  that 
that  sacred  title  comprehended  had  brought 
suflficient  guilt  on  liis  soid.  His  dark  face 
flushed  hotly  at  the  accusation,  but  his  reply 
was  callous  in  the  extreme.  '  If  any  one 
were  responsible  for  the  bloAv  it  Avas  you,  for 
whom  it  AA^as  intended.  By  Avhat  right  do 
you  dictate  to  me  my  course  of  action  ?  I 
should  have  thought  your  mother's  saintly 
instructions  Avould,  at  least,  haA'e  taught  you 
the  first  element  of  morality — to  honour  your 
father.'  The  sneer  would  have  provoked 
an  angry  retort,  had  not  my  Marion  laid 
her  fingers  on  Bernard's  lips.  '  Hush,  my  son. 
Sir  Maurice  is  right ;  he  is  j'our  father  ;  not 
you,  but  God  is  his  judge.'  Then,  Avith  a 
look  so  tender  and  forgiving,  she  Avent  up  to 
her  husband,  and,  taking  the  hand  that  had 
inflicted  the  wound,  said,  '  Poor  hand  !  let 
me  heal  it,'  and  kissed  it.  The  unaffected 
simplicity  of  the  action  is  indescribable." 

"Had  it  no  effect  upon  Sir  Maurice?" 
asked  Phyllis  eagerly. 

"  For  the  time,  yes ;  he  must  have  been  a 
brute  Avho  could  have  been  unmoved,  but 
soon  it  seemed  to  him  of  little  moment  that 
he  had  virtually  signed  her  death  warrant. 
Had  the  end  come  suddenly-  or  seemed  more 
actually  the  result  of  his  cruelty,  it  might 
have  shocked  him  into  a  change  of  conduct. 
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but  she  faded  so  gradually  that  he  became 
accustomed  to  have  a  delicate  wife,  whom 
he  rarely  saw,  who  had  to  give  up  one  by 
one  the  duties  she  had  felt  bound  to  fulfil  so 
long  as  her  strength  lasted.  The  house  was 
full  as  usual  for  the  autumn  cover  shooting, 
I,  much  against  the  grain,  taking  Marion's 
place ;  1  could  not  refuse  her  request  that  at 
least  there  should  be  some  semblance  of 
authority  in  the  establishment.  At  last,  when 
the  first  winter  snows  fell,  and  the  guests, 
save  Madame  de  Marcie  and  a  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Menteith,  had  left,  I  noticed  a  sudden  change 
for  the  worse  in  my  dear  one.  Strangely 
enough  Madame  de  Marcie  had  tried  to  in- 
gratiate herself  with  Lady  Maxwell  in  the 
early  days  of  her  illness,  had  done  her  best  to 
wile  away  the  tedium  of  the  invalid's  hours; 
but  when  Bernard  returned  after  a  short 
absence,  she  rarely  came ;  she  sent  her  maid 
to  make  inquiries,  but  that  Avas  all.  It  may 
be  that  Bernard  ke^^t  her  away ;  I  knoAv  not. 
I  had  yet  to  see  the  full  extent  of  his  hatred 
towards  her.  Our  Marion's  end  was  sudden ; 
at  least  it  seemed  so  to  us  who  had  watched 
her  as  one  watches  lingeringly  a  summer 
sunset,  the  grey  settles  down  almost  before 
one  is  aware  that  the  daylight  has  really  fled, 
and  darkness  creeps  over  the  earth." 

The  quiet  voice  paused  a  moment  and 
Phyllis  would  not  disturb,  the  old  lady's 
musings,  until  the  ticking  of  the  clock  roused 
her  fi'om  her  reverie. 

"  Ah,  that  is  how  I  heard  the  flight  of 
time  as  my  dear  one  lay  sleeping  as  I  thought 
— sleeping,  ay,  but  to  awaken  no  more  on 
this  side  of  the  grave.  I  was  dozing,  for  it 
was  evening,  and  the  crackling  fire  in  the 
still  chamber  made  me  drowsy,  when  Ber- 
nard entered.  Shall  I  ever  forget  his  startled, 
agonised  cry  of  '  Mother,  mother,  bid  me 
good  night !'  I  sprang  up — she  was  dead — 
lying  so  peacefully,  her  hands  clasped  in  a 
childlike  attitude  of  prayer.  I  was  so  stunned 
that  I  scarcely  noticed  that  Bernard  had 
ruslied  out  of  the  room,  when  he  returned 
literally  dragging  Madame  de  Marcie  after 
him.  He  did  not  let  her  go  near  the  dead; 
her  first  impulse  had  been  to  dart  forward 
— he  held  her  back  with  an  iron  grasp,  as 
he  pointed  to  the  white  figure  on  the  couch. 
'Woman,  I  have  brought  you  to  look  at 
your  \vorl\.  She  might  have  been  alive  now  in 
li;i.pj)incss  and  honour  but  for  i/ou — you  slew 
her  by  the  power  you  exercised  so  basely 
over  him,  who  loved  her  once,  before  he  fell 
into  your  toils.  By  her  miu'dcrcd  body — for 
inurclcred  she  was,  v/hatcver  the  world  may 
say — liear   Bernard    Maxwell's    curse — may 


this  hour  haunt  you  to  your  dying  day ; 
may  you  find  no  place  of  repentance,  though 
you  seek  it  with  tears ;  and  may  God  so  deal 
with  you  as  you  have  dealt  with  her.' 

"  At  his  pitiless  Avords  she  shrank  and 
cowered,  but  no  sound  escaped  her  lips,  save 
a  half-stified  'No,  no!'  and  a  gesture  as  of 
repelling  the  accusation ;  but  when  he  let  go 
his  hold,  she  fled  like  some  hunted  creature, 
and  I  never  saw  her  again.  Bernard  swore 
to  be  avenged ;  and  Avhen,  soon  after,  his 
father  being  accidentally  killed,  he  succeeded 
to  the  title  and  estates,  thus  becoming  his 
own  master,  he  kept  his  oath — the  good 
Lord  pardon  him ! — I  may  not  excuse  his  con- 
duct, great  though  the  provocation  had  been. 
He  followed  Madame  de  Marcie  everyAvhere, 
none  knew  exactly  hoAv ;  but  the  Avorld — her 
world  for  Avhich  slie  lived — began  to  look 
coldly  upon  her,  people  inquired  Avho  she 
had  been,  Avhispers  and  shrugs  met  her  AAdiere 
she  had  once  reigned  a  queen.  She  might 
go  from  one  capital  to  another,  it  Avas  ahvays 
the  same  ;  he  drove  her  out  of  society.  She 
disappeared  suddenly.  What  has  become  of 
her  is  unknoAvn  :  she  is  probably  dead." 

A  long  pause  folloAved  the  completion  of 
the  .story,  then  Phyllis  rose  softly. 

"  It  is  a  sad  history.  Miss  Dallas.     I  must 
go  and  hear  Avhat  message  the  organ  has  for 


revengeful 


me,    or  I  shall   be  haunted   b}' 
ghosts.     It  seems  to  me  so  saintly  a  Avoman 
as  Lady  Maxwell  deserved  a  purer  vengeance 
at  her  son's  hands." 

Lightly  her  footsteps  echoed  doAvn  the 
Avinding  stair,  the  creaking  of  a  heavy  door 
Avas  heard,  then  momentary  silence.  Sud- 
denly through  the  oak  rafters  rose  a  strain 
of  mournful  pathos,  a  cry  of  hiiman  suffering 
and  pleading,  as  her  fingers  AA-andered  over 
the  keys  in  improvisation ;  then  abruptly 
the  air  changed  to  Schumann's  poAverful 
song,  "  Ich  grolle  nicht."  What  fiendish 
exultation  the  music  gives  to  the  Avords  : 
"  I  saw  the  serpent  gnaAving  at  thy  heart ! '' 
melting  into  re-awakening  tenderness,  "  I 
saw,  my  love,  hoAv  Avondrous  sad  thou  art," 
it  seemed  to  throb  through  the  dark  spix- 
cious  hall,  and  as  if  it  Avere  but  a  step  from 
the  depth  of  human  suffering  to  the  height 
of  the  divine  compassion,  there  breathed  from 
the  organ  the  "  Agnus  Dei,"  from  Verdi's 
Requiem.  Like  seraphic  voices  clear  and 
sweet  it  floated  on  the  air.  First  the  melody, 
in  its  exquisite  simplicity,  requiring  no  orna- 
ment to  enhance  its  loveliness ;  then  picked 
out,  so  to  speak',  in  flashes  of  light,  throAving 
it  into  fuller  relief ;  anon  floAving  like  a  rip- 
pling streamlet,  an  under  current  of  harmony 
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to  the  ever  dominant  thought — •"  Agnus  Dei, 
qui  tollis  peccata  mundi,"  tlicn  closing  in 
resonant  chords  that  gradually  resolved 
themselves  into  the  eternal  rest. 

Phyllis  played  on  all  unconscious  of  the 
unseen  listener  seated  in  the  deep  embra- 
sured Avindow,  who  was  waiting  with  almost 
feverish  impatience  to  see  the  player.  He 
covdd  only  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  slender,  white- 
robed  figure,  but  at  length  she  turned  slowly, 
and  the  moonhght  streaming  through  painted 
glass  fell  upon  the  face  that  he  felt  more 
than  saw,  it  was  so  essentially  spiritual.  The 
complexion  of  a  pale  olive,  the  eyes  large 
and  lustrous,  their  colour  in  the  weird  light 
difficult  to  determine,  they  seemed  to  be 
dark,  tear-drops  glistening  in  the  long  lashes 
as  if  a  passing  shower  had  troubled  their 
quiet  depths  ;  the  mouth  a  little  sorrowful, 
yet  in  its  delicate   curves    lurked   dimpled 


smiles  and  shy  laughter.  All  this  the  gazer 
saw,  but  what  he  felt  was  that  the  face  was 
in  itself  a  melody,  Avith  infinite  possibilities 
of  .subtle  variation  in  perfect  harmony. 

Half  an  hour  later  and  Margaret  Dallas 
had  looked  upon  her  boy  once  more.  After 
the  first  words  of  glad  surprise  and  tender 
greeting,  she  said,  "  Bernard,  how  did  you 
come  without  being  seen  ?  " 

"I  walked  from  the  station,  and  meeting 
Hawkins,  told  him  to  keep  my  advent  a 
secret,  I  preferred  announcing  myself.  I 
have  been  sitting  in  the  hall  for  some 
time,  wishing  to  realise  I  was  at  home 
again." 

"  In  the  hall  1  then  you  must  have  seen 
and  heard  Phyllis?" 

"Phyllis?  I  only  know  I  have  had  a 
vision  of  St.  Cecilia." 


MIMICEY  IN  TEOPICAL  AFEICA. 

By  professor  HENRY  DRUMMOND, 
Al'thok  of  "Natural  Law  in  the   Spiritual  World,"  etc. 


MIMICRY  is  imposture  in  nature.  Car- 
lyle  in  his  blackest  visions  of  "  shams 
and  humbugs  "  among  human  kind  never  saw 
anything  so  finished  in  hypocrisy  as  the 
naturalist  now  finds  in  every  tropical  forest. 
There  are  to  be  seen  creatures,  not  singly  but 
in  tens  of  thousands,  whose  very  appearance, 
down  to  the  minutest  spot  and  Avrinkle,  is  an 
affront  to  truth,  Avhose  every  attitude  is  a 
pose  for  a  purpose,  and  whose  Avhole  life  is  a 
sustained  lie.  Before  these  masterpieces  of 
deception,  the  most  ingenious  of  human  im- 
positions are  vulgar  and  transparent.  Fraud 
is  not  only  the  great  rule  of  life  in  a  tropical 
forest,  but  the  one  condition  of  it. 

Although  the  extraordinary  phenomena  of 
mimicry  are  now  pretty  generally  known  to 
science,  few  workers  have  yet  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  studying  them  in  nature.  But  no 
study  in  natural  history  depends  more  upon 
observation  in  the  field ;  for  while  in  the 
case  of  a  feAv  mimetic  forms — the  Heliconidce, 
for  example — the  imitated  form  is  also  an 
insect,  and  the  two  specimens  may  be  laid 
side  by  side  in  the  cabinet  at  home,  the 
great  majority  of  mimetic  insects  are  imita- 
tions of  objects  in  the  environment  which 
cannot  be  brought  into  comparison  with 
them  in  the  drawers  of  a  museum.  Besides 
this,  it  is  not  only  the  form  but  the  behaviour 
of  the  mimetic  insect,  its  Avhole  habit  and 
habitat,  that  have  to  be  considered  ;  so  that 
mere  museum  contributions  to  mimicry  are 


i  almost  useless  without  the  amplest  supple- 

1  ment  from  the  field  naturalist.     I  make  no 

further  apology,  therefore,  for  transcribing 

i  here  a  iew  notes  bearing  upon  this  subject 

I  from  journals  Avritteu  during  a  recent  survey 

of  a  region  in  the  heart  of  Africa — the  Nyassa- 

Tanganyika  plateau — Avhich  has  not  yet  been 

described  or  visited  by  any  naturalist. 

The  preliminaries  of  the  subject  can  be 
mastered  in  a  moment  eA^en  by  the  uninitiated, 
and  I  may  therefore  begin  Avith  a  short  pre- 
face on  animal  colouring  in  general.  Mimicry 
depends  on  resemblances  betAveen  an  animal 
and  some  other  object  in  its  environment  of 
which  it  is  a  practical  gain  to  the  creature  to 
be  a  more  or  less  accurate  copy.  The  re- 
semblance may  be  to  any  object,  animate  or 
inanimate.  It  may  be  restricted  to  colour, 
or  it  may  extend  to  form,  and  even  to  habit ; 
but  of  these  the  first  is  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant. 

Apart  from  sexual  selection,  colour  in 
animals  mainly  serves  two  functions.  It  is 
either  "  protective  "  or  "  Avarning."  The 
object  of  the  first  is  to  render  the  animal 
inconspicuous,  the  object  of  the  second  is  the 
opposite — to  make  it  conspicuous.  Why  it 
should  be  an  object  Avith  some  animals  to  be 
palpably  exposed  Avill  be  apparent  from  the 
foUoAving  familiar  instance  of  "warning" 
colouration.  There  are  tAvo  great  families  of 
butterflies,  the  Danaidce  and  Acraiedte,  which 
are  inedible  owing  to  the  presence  in  their 
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bodies  of  acrid  and  unwholesome  juices. 
Now  to  swallow  one  of  these  creatures — and 
birds,  monkeys,  lizards,  and  spiders  are  very 
fond  of  butterflies — would  be  gratuitous.  It 
would  be  disappointing  to  the  eater,  who 
would  have  to  disgorge  his  prey  immediately, 
and  it  would  be  an  unnecessary  sacrifice  of 
the  subject  of  the  experiment.  These  butter- 
flies, therefore,  must  have  their  disagreeable- 
ness  in  some  way  advertised,  and  so  they 
dress  up  with  exceptional  eccentricity,  dis- 
tinguishing themselves  by  loud  patterns  and 
brilliant  colourings,  so  that  the  bird,  the 
monkey,  and  the  rest  can  take  in  the  situation 
at  a  glance.  These  animated  dangei'-signals 
float  serenely  about  the  forests  with  the 
utmost  coolness  in  the  broadest  daylight, 
leisureliness,  defiance,  and  self-complacency 
marking  their  every  movement,  while  their 
duskier  brethren  have  to  hurry  through  the 
glades  in  terror  of  their  lives.  For  the  same 
reason,  well-ai^med  or  stinging  insects  are 
always  conspicuously  ornamented  with  warn- 
ing colours.  The  expense  of  eating  a  wasp, 
for  instance,  is  too  great  to  lead  to  a  second 
investment  in  the  same  insect,  and  wasps 
therefore  have  been  rendered  as  showy  as 
possible  so  that  they  may  be  at  once  seen 
and  as  carefully  avoided.  The  same  law 
applies  to  bees,  dragon-flies,  and  other  gaudy 
forms  ;  and  it  may  be  taken  as  a  rule  that  all 
gaily-coloured  insects  belong  to  one  or  other 
of  these  two  classes  :  that  is,  that  they  are 
either  bad  eating  or  bad-stingers.  Now  the 
remarkable  fact  is  that  all  these  brilliant  and 
unwholesome  creatures  are  closely  imitated 
in  outward  apparel  by  other  creatures  not 
themselves  protected  by  acrid  juices,  but 
which  thus  share  the  same  immunity.  That 
these  are  cases  of  mimicry  is  certain  from 
many  considerations,  not  the  least  striking 
of  which  is  that  frequently  one  of  the  sexes 
is  protectively  coloured  and  not  the  other. 

The  brilliant  colouring  of  poisonous  snakes 
is  sometimes  set  down  by  naturalists  to 
"  warning,"  but  the  details  of  colouring 
among  reptiles  have  never  been  thoroughly 
worked  out.  The  difficulty  suggests  itself 
that  if  the  vivid  yellows  and  oranges  of  some 
snakes  are  meant  to  warn  off  dangerous 
animals,  the  same  conspicuousness  would 
warn  off  the  animals  on  which  the  venomous 
forms  prey.  Thus,  while  being  hunted,  a 
showy  skin  might  be  of  advantage  to  the 
snake  ;  in  hunting  it  would  be  an  equal  dis- 
advantage. But  when  one  watches  on  the 
spot  the  manner  in  which  snakes  really  do 
their  hunting,  it  becomes  probable  that  the 
colouring,  vivid  and  peculiar  as  it  is,  in  most 


cases  is  designed  simply  to  aid  concealment. 
One  of  the  most  beautiful  and  ornate  of  all 
the  tropical  reptiles  is  the  puff-adder.  This 
animal,  the  bite  of  which  is  certain  death,  is 
from  three  to  five  feet  long,  and  dispropor- 
tionately thick,  being  in  some  parts  almost 
as  thick  as  the  lower  part  of  the  thigh.  The 
whole  body  is  ornamented  with  strange 
devices  in  green,  yellow,  and  black,  and  lying 
in  a  museum  its  glittering  coils  certainly 
form  a  most  striking  object.  But  in  nature 
the  puff'-adder  has  a  very  different  background. 
It  is  essentially  a  forest  animal,  its  true 
habitat  being  among  the  fallen  leaves  in  the 
deep  shade  of  the  trees  by  the  banks  of 
streams.  Now  in  such  a  position,  at  the 
distance  of  a  foot  or  two,  its  appearance  so 
exactly  resembles  the  forest  bed  as  to  be 
almost  indistinguishable  from  it.  I  was  once 
just  throwing  myself  down  under  a  tree 
to  rest  when,  stooping  to  clear  the  spot,  I 
noticed  a  peculiar  pattern  among  the  leaves. 
I  started  back  in  horror  to  find  a  puff- 
adder  of  the  largest  size,  its  thick  back  only 
visible  and  its  fangs  within  a  few  inches 
of  my  face  as  I  stooped.  It  was  lying  con- 
cealed among  fallen  leaves  so  like  itself  that, 
but  for  the  exceptional  caution  which  in 
African  travel  becomes  a  habit,  I  should 
certainly  have  sat  down  upon  it,  and  to  sit 
doYVTi  upon  a  puff-adder  is  to  sit  down  for 
the  last  time.  I  think  this  colouration  in 
the  puff-adder  is  more  than  that  of  warning, 
and  that  this  semi-somnolent  attitude  is  not 
always  the  mere  attitude  of  repose.  This 
reptile  lay  lengthwise  concealed,  all  but  a 
few  inches,  among  the  withered  leaves.  Now 
the  peculiarity  of  the  puff-adder  is  that  it 
strikes  backward.  Lying  on  the  ground, 
therefore,  it  commands  as  it  were  its  whole 
rear,  and  the  moment  any  part  is  touched, 
the  head  doubles  backward  with  inconceivable 
swiftness,  and  the  poison-fangs  close  upon 
their  victim.  The  puff-adder  in  this  way 
forms  a  sort  of  horrid  trap  set  in  the  woods 
which  may  be  altogether  unperceived  till  it 
shuts  with  a  sudden  spring  upon  its  prey. 

But  that  the  main  function  of  colouring  is 
protection  may  be  decided  from  the  simplest 
observation  of  animal  life  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  Even  among  the  larger  animals, 
which  one  might  suppose  independent  of 
subterfuge  and  whose  appearance  anyAvhere 
but  in  their  native  haunts  suggests  a  very 
opposite  theory,  the  harmony  of  colour  witt 
environment  is  always  more  or  less  striking. 
When  we  look,  for  instance,  at  the  coat  of  a 
;^ebra  v/ith  its  thunder  and  lightning  pattern 
of  black  and  white  stripes,  we  should  think 
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such  a  conspicuous  object  designed  to  court 
rathei'  than  to  ehide  attention.  But  the 
eflect  in  nature  is  just  the  opposite.  The 
black  and  white  somehow  take  away  the 
sense  of  a  soHd  body  altogether ;  the  two 
colours  seem  to  blend  into  the  most  incon- 
spicuous grey,  and  at  close  quarters  the  effect 
is  as  of  bars  of  light  seen  through  the 
branches  of  shrubs.  I  have  found  myself  in 
the  forest,  gazing  at  what  I  supposed  to  be  a 
solitary  zebra,  its  presence  betrayed  by  some 
motion  due  to  my  approach,  and  suddenly 
realised  that  I  was  surrounded  by  an  entire 
herd  which  were  all  invisible  until  they 
moved.  The  motionlessness  of  wild  game  in 
the  field  when  danger  is  near  is  Avell  known ; 
and  every  hunter  is  aware  of  the  difficulty 
of  seeing  even  the  largest  animals  though 
they  are  just  standing  in  front  of  him.  The 
tiger,  whose  stripes  are  obviously  meant  to 
imitate  the  reeds  of  the  jungle  in  which  it 
lurks,  is  nowhere  found  in  Africa ;  but  its 
beautiful  cousin,  the  leopard,  abounds  in 
these  forests,  and  its  spotted  pelt  probably 
conveys  the  same  sense  of  indistinctness  as 
in  the  case  of  the  zebra.  The  hippopotamus 
seems  to  find  the  deep  water  of  the  rivers — 
where  it  spends  the  greater  portion  of  its 
time — a  sufficient  protection ;  but  the  croco- 
dile is  marvellously  concealed  by  its  knotted 
mud-coloured  hide,  and  it  is  often  quite  im- 
possible to  tell  at  a  distance  whether  the 
objects  lying  along  the  river  banks  are 
alligators  or  fallen  logs. 

But  by  far  the  most  wonderful  examples 
of  protective  adjustments  are  found  where 
the  further  disguise  of  form  is  added  to 
that  of  colour,  and  to  this  only  is  the  term 
mimicry  strictly  applicable.  The  pitch  of 
intricate  perfection  to  which  mimicry  has 
attained  in  an  undisturbed  and  unglaciated 
country  like  Central  Africa  is  so  marvellous 
and  incredible,  that  one  almost  hesitates  to 
utter  what  his  eyes  have  seen.  Before 
going  to  Africa  I  was  of  course  familiar 
with  the  accounts  of  mimetic  insects  to  be 
found  in  the  works  of  Bates,  Belt,  Wallace, 
and  other  naturalists,  but  no  description  pre- 
pares one  in  the  least  for  the  surprise  which 
awaits  him  when  first  he  encounters  these 
species  in  nature.  My  introduction  to  them 
occurred  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Shirwa — 
one  of  the  smaller  and  less  known  of  the 
great  African  lakes — and  I  shall  record  the 
incident  exactly  as  I  find  it  in  my  notes.  I 
had  stopped  one  day  among  some  tall,  dry 
grass  to  mark  a  reading  of  the  aneroid,  when 
one  of  my  men  suddenly  shouted  "  Chirom- 
bo  !"     "  Chirombo  "  means  an  inedible  beast 


of  any  kind,  and  I  turned  round  to  see 
where  the  animal  was.  The  native  pointed 
straight  at  myself.  I  could  see  nothing,  but 
he  approached,  and  pointing  close  to  a  wi.sp 
of  hay  which  had  fallen  up-)u  my  coat,  re- 
peated "  Chirombo  !"  BeHeving  that  it  must 
be  some  insect  among  the  hay,  I  took  it  in 
my  fingers,  looked  over  it,  and  told  him 
pointedly  there  was  no  "  Chirombo  "  there. 
He  smiled,  and  pointing  again  to  the  hay, 
exclaimed  "  Moio  ! "— "  It's  alive  ! "  The  hay 
itself  was  the  Chirombo.  I  do  not  exaggerate 
when  I  say  that  that  wisp  of  hay  was  no 
more  like  an  insect  than  my  aneroid  baro- 
meter. I  had  mentally  resolved  never  to  be 
taken  in  by  any  of  these  mimetic  frauds  ;  I 
was  incredulous  enough  to  suspect  that  the 
descriptions  of  Wallace  and  the  others  were 
somewhat  highly  coloured ;  but  I  confess  to 
have  been  completely  stultified  and  Ijeaten 
by  the  very  first  mimetic  form  I  met.  It 
was  one  of  that  very  remarkable  family  the 
Phasmidce,  but  surely  nowhere  else  in  nature 
could  there  be  such  another  creature.  Take 
tAvo  inches  of  dried  yellow  grass-stalk,  such 
as  one  might  pluck  to  run  through  the  stem 
of  a  pipe  ;  then  take  six  other  pieces  nearly 
as  long  and  a  quarter  as  thick  ;  bend  each  in 
the  middle  at  any  angle  you  like,  stick  them 
in  three  opposite  pairs,  and  again  at  any 
an^e  you  hke,  upon  the  first  grass  stalk,  and 
you  have  my  Chirombo.  When  you  catch 
him,  his  limbs  are  twisted  about  at  every 
angle  as  if  the  whole  were  made  of  one  long 
stalk  of  the  most  delicate  grass,  hinged  in  a 
dozen  places,  and  then  gently  crushed  up 
into  a  dishevelled  heap.  Having  once  as- 
sumed a  position,  by  a  wonderful  instinct, 
he  never  moves,  or  varies  one  of  his  many 
angles  by  half  a  degree.  The  way  this  in- 
sect keeps  up  the  delusion  is  indeed  almost 
as  wonderful  as  the  mimicry  itself  ;  you  may 
turn  him  about  and  over  and  over,  but  he  is 
mere  dried  grass,  and  nothing  will  induce 
him  to  acknowledge  the  animal  kingdom  bj* 
the  faintest  suspicion  of  spontaneous  move- 
ment. All  the  members  of  this  family  have 
this  power  of  shamming  death;  but  how 
such  emaciated  and  juiceless  skeletons  should 
ever  presume  to  be  alive  is  the  real  mystery. 
These  Phasmidse  look  more  like  ghosts  than 
living  creatures,  and  so  slim  are  they  that,  in 
trying  to  kill  them  for  the  collecting-box,  the 
strongest  squeeze  between  finger  and  thumb 
makes  no  more  impression  upon  them  than 
it  would  upon  fine  steel  wire,  and  one  has 
to  half-guillotine  them  against  some  hard 
substance  before  any  little  life  they  have  is 
sacrificed  to  science. 
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I  examined  after  this  mauj'  thousands  of 
Phasmidae,  Mantidoe,  and  other  mimetic 
forms,  and  there  is  certainly  in  nature  no 
more  curious  or  interesting  study.  These 
grass-stalk  insects  live  exclusively  among  the 
long  grass  which  occurs  in  patches  all  over 
the  forests,  and  often  reaches  a  height  of 
eight  or  ten  feet.  During  three-fourths  of 
the  year  it  is  dried  by  the  sun  into  a  straw- 
yellow  colour,  and  all  the  insects  are  painted 
to  match.  Although  yellow  is  the  ground 
tone  of  these  grasses,  they  are  variegated, 
and  especially  towards  the  latter  half  of  the 
year,  in  two  ways.  They  are  either  tinged 
here  and  there  with  red  and  brown,  like  the 
autumn  colours  at  home,  or  they  are  streaked 
and  spotted  with  black  mould  or  other  mark- 
ings, painted  by  the  finger  of  decay.  All 
these  appearances  are  closely  imitated  by  in- 
sects. To  complete  the  deception,  some  have 
the  antennae  developed  to  represent  blades 
of  grass,  which  are  often  from  one  to  two 
inches  in  length,  and  stick  out  from  the  end 
of  the  body,  one  on  either  side,  like  blades 
of  grass  at  the  end  of  a  stalk.  The  favourite 
attitude  of  these  insects  is  to  clasp  a  grass- 
stalk  as  if  they  were  climbing  a  pole  ;  then 
the  body  is  compressed  against  the  stem  and 
held  in  position  by  the  two  fore-limbs,  which 
are  extended  in  front  so  as  to  form  one  long- 
line  with  the  body,  and  so  mixed  up  with 
the  stalk  as  to  be  practically  part  of  it.  The 
four  other  legs  stand  out  anyhow  in  rigid 
spikes,  like  forks  from  the  grass,  while  the 
antennse  are  erected  at  the  top,  like  blades 
coming  off  from  a  node,  which  the  button- 
like head  so  well  resembles.  When  one  of 
these  insects  springs  to  a  new  stalk  of  grass 
it  will  at  once  all  but  vanish  before  your 
eyes.  It  remains  there  perfectly  rigid,  a 
component  part  of  the  grass  itself,  its  long 
logs  crooked  and  branched  exactly  like  dried 
hay,  the  same  in  colour,  the  same  in  fineness, 
and  quite  defying  detection.  These  blades, 
alike  with  limbs  and  body,  are  variously 
coloured  according  to  season  and  habitat. 
When  the  grasses  are  tinged  with  autumn 
tints  they  are  the  same  ;  and  the  colours  run 
through  many  shades,  from  the  pure  bright 
red,  such  as  tips  the  fins  of  a  perch,  to  the 
deeper  claret  colours  or  the  tawny  gold  of 
port.  But  an  even  more  singular  fact  re- 
mains to  be  noted.  After  the  rainy  season, 
when  the  new  grasses  spring  up  with  their 
vivid  colour,  these  withered-grass  insects  seem 
all  to  disappear.  Their  colour  now  would  be 
no  protection  to  them,  and  their  places  are 
taken  by  others  coloured  as  green  as  the  new 
grass.     Whether  these   are   new  insects  or 


only  the  same  in  spring  toilets  I  do  not 
know,  but  I  should  think  they  are  a  different 
population  altogether,  the  cycle  of  the  former 
generation  being,  probably,  complete  with 
the  end  of  summer. 

Besides  the  insects  which  imitate  grass, 
another  large  class  imitate  twigs,  sticks,  and 
the  smaller  branches  of  shrubs.  The  com- 
monest of  these  is  a  walking  twig,  three  or 
four  inches  long,  covered  with  bark  ap- 
parently, and  spotted  all  over  with  mould 
like  the  eenuine  branch.  The  imitation  of 
bark  here  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  delusions 
in  nature ;  the  delicate  striation  and  the 
mould  spots  are  reproduced  exactly,  while 
the  segmentation  of  the  body  represents 
node-intervals  with  wonderful  accuracy.  On 
finding  one  of  these  insects  I  have  often  cut 
a  small  branch  from  an  adjoining  tree  and 
laid  the  two  side  by  side  for  comparison ; 
and  when  both  are  partly  concealed  by  the 
hands  so  as  to  show  only  the  part  of  the  in- 
sect's body  which  is  free  from  limbs,  it  is  im- 
possible to  tell  the  one  from  the  other.  The 
very  joints  of  the  legs  in  these  forms  are- 
knobbed  to  represent  nodes,  and  the  charac- 
teristic attitudes  of  the  insect  are  all  such  as 
to  sustain  the  deception. 

A  still  more  elaborate  set  of  forms  are 
those  which  represent  leaves.     These  belong 
mostly  to  the  Mantis  and  Locust  tribes,  and 
they  are  found  in  all  forms,  sizes,  and  colours, 
mimicking  foliage  at  every  stage  of  growth, 
maturity,  and  decay.     Some  have  the  leaf 
stamped  on   their   broadened  wing-cases  in 
vivid  green,  with  veins  and  midrib  complete,, 
and  with  curious  expansions  over  the  thorax 
and  along  all  the  limbs  to  imitate  smaller 
leaves.     I   have  again   and   again   matched 
these  forms  in  the  forest,  not  only  with  the 
living  leaf,  but  with  crumpled,  discoloured, 
and  shrivelled   specimens,    and   indeed   the 
im.itations  of  the  crumpled  autumn-leaf  are 
even   more  numerous   and  impressive  than 
those  of  the  living  form.     Lichens,  mosses, 
and  fungi  are  also  constantly  taken  as  models 
by  insects,  and  there  is  probably  nothing  in 
the  vegetal  kingdom,    no   knot,   wart,  nut, 
mould,  scale,  bract,  thorn,  or  bark  which  has 
not   its   living  counterpart  in  some  animal 
form.     Most  of  the  moths,  beetles,  weevils, 
and  especially  the  larval  forms,  are  more  or 
less  protected  mimetically;   and  in  fact  al- 
most the  entire  population  of  the  tropics  is 
guilty  of  personation  in  ways  known  or  un- 
known.    The  lichen-mimicking  insects  even 
go  the  length  of  imitating  holes  by  means  of 
mirror-like  pools   of    black    irregularly    dis- 
posed on  the  back  or  interrupting  the  other- 
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wise  dangerous  symmetry  of  the  fiinged  sides. 
The  philosophy  of  these  coal-black  markings 
greatly  puzzled  me  for  a  time.  The  first  I 
saw  was  on  a  specimen  of  the  singular  and 
rare  Harpax  ocellaria,  which  had  been  thrown 
on  the  camp  fire  clinging  to  a  lichen-covered 
log,  and  so  well  carried  out  Avas  the  illusion 
that  even  the  natives  were  deceived  till  the 
culprit  betrayed  its  quality  by  erecting  its 


wmgs. 

But  it  would  be  tedious  to  recount  further 
the  devisive  ways  of  these  arch-deceivers, 
and  I  shall  only  refer  to  another  mimetic 
form,  which  for  cool  Pharisaism  takes  the 
palm  from  every  creeping  or  flying  thing. 
I  first  saw  this  menteur  a  triple  dtage  on  the 
Tanganyika  plateau. 
1  had  lain  for  a 
Avhole  Aveek  Avithout 
stirring  from  one 
spot — a  boulder  in 
the  dried-up  bed  of 
a  stream,  for  this  is 
the  only  A\'ay  to 
find  out  AA'hat  really 
goes  on  in  nature. 
A  canopy  of  leaves 
arched  overhead, 
the  home  of  many 
birds,  and  the  gra- 
nite Ijoulders  of  the 
dry  stream-bed  and 
all  along  the  banks 
Avere  marked  Avith 
their  Avhite  drop- 
pings. One  day  I 
Avas  startled  to  see 
one  of  these  drop- 
pings move.  It  Avas 
a  mere  Avhite  splash 
upon  the  stone,  and 
Avhen  I  approached  I  saAV  I  must  be  mis- 
taken ;  the  thing  Avas  impossible  ;  and  noAv  it 
was  perfectly  motionless.  But  I  certainly  saAv 
it  move,  so  I  bent  doAvn  and  touched  it.  It 
Avas  an  animal.  Of  course  it  Avas  as  dead 
a  stone  the  moment  I  touched  it,  but 
knoAvs  these  impostures,  and  I 
it  a  minute  or  tAvo  to  become  alive — 
hastily  sketching  it  meantime  in  case  it 
should  A^anish  through  the  stone,  for  in  that 
land  of  Avonders  one  really  never  knoAvs 
Avhat  Avill  happen  next.  Here  Avas  a  bird- 
dropping  suddenly  become  alive  and  mov- 
ins;  over  a  rock  ;  and  noAv  it  Avas  a  bird- 
dropping  again ;  and  yet,  like  Galileo,  I  pro- 
test that  it  moved.  It  Avould  not  come  to, 
and  I  almost  feared  I  might  be  mistaken 
after  all,  so  I  turned  it  over  on  its  other 


sign 
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side.  NoAv  should  any  sceptic  persist  that 
this  was  a  bird-drop[)ing,  I  leave  him  to 
accoimt  for  a  bird-dropjjing  Avith  six  legs, 
a  head,  and  a  segmented  bod) 
the  ci'eature,  Avhich  shoAved  no 
through  all  this  ordeal,  I  Avithdi'CAV  a  few 
paces  and  Avatched  developments.  It  lay 
motionless  on  the  stone,  no  legs,  no  head,  no 
feelers,  nothing  to  be  seen  but  a  flat  patch  of 
Avhite — just  such  a  patch  as  you  could  make 
on  the  stone  in  a  second  Avith  a  piece  of 
chalk.  Presently  it  stirred,  and  the  spot 
sloAvly  sidled  across  the  boulder  until  I 
caught  the  impostor  and  imprisoned  him  for 
my  cabinet.  I  saAV  in  all  about  a  dozen  of 
these  insects  after  this.    They  are  about  half 

the  size  of  a  four- 


^■ssinsect^; 


as 


one   soon 


gave 


penny-piece,  slightly 
more  oval  than 
round,  and  as  white 
as  a  snoAvflake.  This 
Avhiteness  is  due  tO' 
a  number  of  little 
tufts  of  delicate 
(loAvn  groAving  out 
from  minute  protu- 
berances all  over  the 
back.  It  is  a  fringe 
of  similar  tufts  round 
the  side  that  give  the 
irregular  margin  so 
suggestive  of  a 
splash  ;  and  the  un- 
der surface  of  the 
body  has  no  protec- 
tion at  all.  The  limbs 
are  mere  threads, 
and  the  motion  of 
the  insect  is  slow  and 
monotonous,  with 
frequent  pauses  to 
impress  surrounding  nature  Avith  its  moribund 
condition.  Noav  unless  this  insect  with  this 
colour  and  habit  Avere  protectively  coloured  it 
simply  Avould  not  have  a  chance  to  exist.  It 
lies  fearlessly  exposed  on  the  bare  stones 
during  the  brightest  hours  of  the  tropical 
day,  a  time  Avhen  almost  every  other  animal 
is  skulking  out  of  sight.  L}-ing  upon  all 
the  stones  round  about  arc  the  genuine 
droppings  of  birds ;  and  Avhen  one  sees  the 
tAvo  together  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether 
one  is  most  struck  Avith  the  originality  of 
the  idea,  or  the  extraordinary  audacity  Avith 
Avhich  the  rule  is  carried  out.* 

It  Avill  be  apparent  from  these  brief  notes 
that  mimicry  is  not  merely  an  occasional  or 

'  It  is  a  considerable  responsibility  to  be  the  sole  witness  to 
this  comedy— though  I  saw  it  repeated  a  dozen  times  BUDse- 
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exceptional  phenomenon,  but  an  integral  pai^t 
of  the  economy  of  nature.  It  is  not  a  chance 
relation  between  a  few  objects,  but  a  system 
so  widely  authorised  that  probably  the  whole 
animal  kingdom  is  more  or  less  involved  in 
it ;  a  system,  moreover,  which,  in  the  hands 
of  natural  selection,  must  ever  increase  in 
intricacy  and  beauty.  It  may  also  be  taken 
for  granted  that  a  scheme  so  wide-spread  and 
so  successful  is  based  upon  some  sound  utili- 
tarian principle.  That  principle,  I  should 
say,  was  probably  its  economy.  Nature  does 
everything  as  simply  as  possible,  and  with 
the  least  expenditure  of  matei'ial.  Now  con- 
sider the  enormous  saving  of  muscle  and 
nerve,  of  instinct  and  energy,  secured  by 
making  an  animal's  lease  of  life  to  depend  on 
passivity  rather  than  activity.  Instead  of 
having  to  run  away  the  creature  has  simply 
to  keep  still ;  instead  of  having  to  fight  it 
has  but  to  hide.  No  armour  is  needed,  no 
powerful  muscle,  no  expanse  of  wing.  A 
few  daubs  of  colour,   a   little  modelling  of 

quently — but  fortunately  for  my  veracity,  I  have  since  learned 
from  Mr.  Kirby  of  the  British  Museum,  that  there  is  an  Eng- 
lish beetle,  the  Ciomis  Blattaria,  the  laryal  form  of  which 
"  operates  "  in  a  precisely  similar  way. 


thorax  and  abdomen,  a  deft  turn  of  antennoe 
and  limb,  and  the  thing  is  done. 

At  the  first  revelation  of  all  these  smart 
hypocrisies  one  is  inclined  to  brand  the  whole 
system  as  cowardly  and  false.  And  however 
much  the  creatures  impress  you  by  their 
cleverness,  you  never  quite  get  over  the  feel- 
ing that  there  is  something  underhand  about 
it ;  something  questionable  and  morally  un- 
sound. The  evolutionist,  also,  is  apt  to 
charge  mimetic  species  in  general  with  ne- 
glecting the  harmonious  development  of  their 
physical  framework,  and,  by  a  cheap  and 
ignoble  subterfuge,  evading  the  appointed 
struggle  for  life.  But  is  it  so  1  Are  the 
aesthetic  elements  in  nature  so  far  below  the 
mechanical  ?  Are  colour  and  form,  quietness 
and  rest,  so  much  less  important  than  the 
specialisation  of  single  function  or  excellence 
in  the  arts  of  war  1  Is  it  nothing  that,  while 
in  some  animals  the  disguises  tend  to  become 
more  and  more  perfect,  the  faculties  for 
penetrating  them,  in  other  animals,  must 
continually  increase  in  subtlety  and  power  1 
And  after  all,  if  the  least  must  be  said,  is  it 
not  better  to  be  a  live  dog  than  a  dead  lion  ? 


PATEICK  LAING. 

By  ALEXANDER  ANDERSON. 

THE  deid  sleep  soun'  in  the  auld  kirkyaird, 
At  the  fit  o'  the  hills  sae  steep  ; 
They  dream  sweet  dreams  anaith  the  swaird, 
An'  lang  an'  still  is  their  sleep. 

The  whaup  comes  doon  wi'  an  eerie  cry, 

An'  the  peeseweep  flaps  a'  day, 
But  they  canna  wauken  the  deid  that  lie 

At  rest  in  their  shroods  o'  clay. 

The  grass  grows  lang  an'  waves  at  the  heid 

An'  fit  o'  each  sunk  thruch-stane, 
"  Oh,  waes  me,"  it  sighs,  "  for  the  faithfu'  deid 

That  canna  come  back  again." 

Then  the  win's  tak  it  up  an'  they  cry  to  me, 

As  I  lie  on  the  grassy  swaird, 
"  We  hae  ane  that  kent  hoo  to  live  an'  dee, 

An'  he  sleeps  in  the  auld  kirkyaird."  * 

For  when  hate  like  a  clud  hung  ower  the  Ian', 

For  the  faith  that  his  faithers  knew, 
He  took  to  the  hills,  wi'  the  sword  in  his  han', 

To  fccht  for  the  gude  an'  true. 

[*  Patrlulf  Laing  was  a  noted  Covenanter,  and  remarkable  for  his  resolute  daring  and  bravery.  After 
suffering  many  trials,  fully  narrated  in  Simpson's  "  Traditions  of  the  Covenanters,"  he  survived  the  perse- 
cution and  passed  away  at  a  good  old  age.  He  lies  in  Kirkcoanel  old  churchyard,  with  no  stone  to  mark 
his  last  resting-place.] 
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An'  when  the  stomi  o'  his  life  grew  still 

They  laid  him  doon  to  his  rest, 
In  the  auld  kirkyaii'd  at  the  fit  o'  the  hill, 

Wi'  the  green  swaird  on  his  breast. 

An'  what  thongh  nae  stane  can  be  seen  at  his  heid, 

There  is  Ane  wha  dwalls  abune, 
That  kens  o'  his  grave  where  the  grasses  wave, 

Wi"  its  kindh'  heart  within. 

An'  when  at  the  last  the  trumpet  blast 

Shall  bid  the  heavens  be  bared. 
Then  God  will  keep  min'  o'  that  ae  leal  heart 

That  sleeps  in  the  auld  kirkyaird. 


SUNDAY  EEADIIS'GS  FOE  JAIS^UAEY. 

By  the  editor. 


FIRST   SUNDAY. 

Eead  Psalm  ciii. ;  St.  John  xxi.  15,  to  end. 

A   ■S\'ORI)    FOR   THE    XEW    VEAE. 

THERE  are  moments  in  the  history  of 
nations  and  of  indi\-iduals  when  some 
new  era  opens,  and  life  appears  under  such 
changed  conditions  as  to  shroud  the  future 
with  anxiety  or  alarm.  So  was  it  with  the 
Israelites  when  Moses  was  about  to  leave 
them.  Except  Caleb  and  Joshua,  they  had 
all  been  born  in  the  wilderness,  and  had 
never  known  any  ruler  but  him.  And  now 
when  he  was  to  be  taken  away  and  they 
were  craving  for  some  guiding  word,  he  bade 
farewell  to  each  tribe,  and  left  some  separate 
message  which  might  act  as  an  incentive  to 
duty.  His  saying  to  the  tribe  of  Asher 
was  peculiarly  helpful — "as  thy  day  thy 
strength."  It  was  a  fit  watchword  for  brave 
men  going  to  face  danger  and  difficulty. 
The  promise  did  not  imply  any  exemption 
from  peril,  for  no  true  soldier  would  clesire 
such  immunity ;  but  God  assured  them 
strength  for  their  duties,  and  that  the  strength 
would  be  given  to  them  as  the  duties  or 
difficulties  arose.  With  "  the  day  "  would 
be  given  "  the  strength.'"'  Their  part  was  to 
go  on,  not  waiting  for  any  such  experience 
of  new  vigour  or  wisdom  before  they  set  out 
as  would  inspire  their  confidence  in  their 
own  power  ;  but  as  they  Avere,  simply  con- 
scious of  God  being  with  them,  they  were 
to  prepare  for  the  march.  The  fulfilment 
of  the  promise  depended  on  the  soldier  being 
found  in  the  attitude  of  faithful  obedience 
in  the  way  of  duty  alone,  and  with  the  duty 
would  he  get  strength. 
The  evening  of  the  first  day  of  a  new  year 


the  fresh  page  that 
is  well  to  pause  and 
past,  and  wisely  to 
If,  as  we  grow  older, 


suggests  anxieties  not  unlike  those  which 
presented  themselves  to  the  Israelites  at 
Jordan.  As  we  turn 
bears  the  new  date,  it 
reflect,  to  recall  the 
anticipate  the  future, 
experience  deepens  our  confidence  in  God, 
it  also  speaks  of  possibilities  which  invest 
uncertainty  Avith  a  becoming  seriousness. 
Naturally  it  is  the  possibility  of  trial  and 
failure  or  sorrow  which  first  occurs  to  the 
mind.  Would  it  not,  however,  be  better  if 
we  dwelt  more  on  the  possibility  of  good  ? 
Our  nobler  task  is  to  measure  the  infinite 
blessing  which  the  coming  year  ought  to 
bring  us,  and  which  it  will  bring  us,  if  we 
are  willing  to  follow  where  Christ  leads  us. 

For  no  Christian  can  have  any  doubt 
respecting  the  good-will  of  God  and  that  He 
will  withhold  no  good  from  them  that  trust 
Him.  We  may,  in  our  unbelief,  fail  to  see 
the  value  of  the  kind  of  blessing  which  God 
oSers.  The  man  who  dreads  the  poverty, 
or  the  sickness,  or  the  separations  wliich  the 
coming  year  may  threaten,  may  also  disre- 
gard ever}-  other  kind  of  mercy,  except  that 
which  meets  such  special  circumstances.  The 
ej'e  is  so  fixed  on  the  immediate  anxiety 
that  it  heeds  not  the  higher  good  which  God 
would  bestow.  But  this  is  unbelief;  for  if 
the  attainment  of  the  mind  that  is  in  Christ 
Jesus  is  an  infinitely  more  valuable  posses- 
sion than  what  any  conceivable  circumstances 
can  afford,  we  ought  to  recognise  the  splendid 
possibilities  that  are  involved  in  the  future ; 
if  we  believe  in  God,  let  us  believe  in  this. 

The  condition  on  which  the  fulfilment  of  the 
promise  depends  lies  in  the  attitude  in  which 
we   stand   towards   the  wiU   of  God.     The 
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turning  of  the  face  from  east  to  west  is  in 
itself  a  small  matter,  but  it  is  enough  to 
determine  the  direction  of  a  very  long 
journey.  If  our  hearts  are  set  on  objects 
Avhich  our  self-will  elevates  into  the  chief 
place,  then  we  may  get  what  Ave  insist  on, 
even  as  Dives  got  his  purple  and  fine  linen  ; 
but  we  will  lose  the  kind  of  blessing  into 
which  God  calls  us.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
our  hearts  are  primarily  fixed  on  doing  the 
will  of  God  at  whatever  cost — which,  in- 
deed, is  but  another  term  for  being  right  at 
any  cost — then  we  have  the  double  promise, 
"  God  Avill  withhold  no  good  "  from  us,  and 
"  according  to  our  day  will  be  our  strength." 
Our  plain  duty  is  to  turn  our  faces  steadily 
towards  the  acceptance  of  the  Divine  will, 
and  to  go  on  with  a  firm  tread,  like  the 
Israelites  on  their  march.  If  in  such  an 
attitude  we  begin  the  year,  the  promise  is 
for  us,  "as  thy  day  thy  strength." 

We  may  be  certain  if  God  spares  us  that  we 
shall  have  difficulties,  and  like  brave  soldiers 
we  ought  calmly  to  count  the  cost.  We 
may  have  enemies  from  within,  from  the 
power  of  old  habits  and  from  the  sloth, 
pride,  sensuality,  and  earthlincss,  which  so 
often  would  hold  the  spirit  like  a  fortress 
against  the  demands  of  Christ.  We  may 
have  others  from  without,  from  temptations 
which  the  world  brings  in  a  thousand  forms  ; 
but  the  end  will  be  victory  if  we  are  stead- 
fast. 

The  best  counsel  for  us  all  in  view  of  the 
future  is  the  old  and  familiar  advice,  to  live 
by  the  day.  We  are  not  responsible  for  what 
may  happen  next  month,  but  we  are  respon- 
sible for  the  manner  in  which  we  meet  the 
present.  We  need  not  be  terrified  for  dan- 
gers that  are  not  now  in  front.  When  they 
come  God  will  give  us  strength  to  meet 
them.  Let  us  rather  consider  faithfully  the 
duty  at  hand  in  our  ordinary  task.  There 
is,  perhaps,  some  life  we  can  make  happier 
and  brighter,  some  temper  we  may  have  to 
conquer,  some  sweet  grace  of  kindness  and 
generosity  to  attain.  Begin  with  these.  Do 
the  day's  march  that  is  before  you,  and  as 
you  go  on  in  the  spirit  of  a  true  soldier  you 
Avill  be  surprised  how  many  things  occur 
which,  if  they  tax  your  principles,  will  also 
bring  forth  what  is  best  in  you. 

Begin  the  year  and  maintain,  by  His  grace, 
during  it  this  attitude  of  faithfulness  to  the 
will  of  God,  confident  that  with  the  day  will 
be  given  the  strength,  and  you  may  also 
enjoy  now  and  evermore  the  glorious  assur- 
ance that  whatever  haj)pens,  "neither  life 
nor  death,  nor  things  present  nor  things  to 


come,  shall  separate  you  from  the  love  of 
God,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  His  Son,  our 
Lord." 

SECOND   SUNDAY. 
Eead  Proverbs  iv.  10,  to  eud;  St.  Luke  vi.  41,  to  end. 

THE    IMPORTANCE    OF    KEEPING    THE    HEART. 

There  is  not  a  profounder  or  more  impor 
tant  injunction  among  the  many  wise  pro- 
verbs in  which  Solomon  condensed  his  expe- 
rience of  life  than  that  in  which  he  brings 
us  back  to  the  heart  as  the  source  of  all 
character  and  influence.  "Keep  thy  heart 
with  all  diligence,  for  out  of  it  are  the  issues 
of  life."  It  is  a  counsel  that  goes  to  the  root 
of  all  morality  and  of  all  religion.  He  does 
not  tell  us  to  take  heed  merely  to  what  we 
say  or  do,  but  to  that  hidden  spot  where 
throbs  the  pulse  of  all  our  motives.  What 
a  possession  is  this  heart  of  man !  What 
manner  of  evil  thoughts  have  not  proceeded 
out  of  it !  What  wails  of  misery,  what 
tragedies  and  cruelties !  And  what  has 
there  not  also  issued  from  it  of  moral  and 
spiritual  grandeur  !  What  a  solitary  region 
is  the  heart !  Each  of  us,  mingle  as  we 
may  in  the  throng  of  life,  must  carry  with 
us  this  little  world  of  personal  responsi- 
bility. We  may  exchange  much  of  thought 
or  feeling  with  those  we  encounter,  but  we 
are  divided  from  all  other  souls  as  completely 
as  ships  on  the  wide  ocean,  that  keep  a 
longer  or  a  shorter  company,  but  each  bear- 
ing all  the  while  its  own  burden,  and  ere 
long  bound  to  pass  away  on  its  own  journey. 

"  Each  in  its  hidden  sphere  of  joy  or  woe, 
Our  hermit  spirits  dwell  and  roam  apart." 

We  move  among  others,  but  there  is  a 
mutual  exclusiveness,  which  the  closest  con- 
fidence cannot  wholly  remove.  No  one  but 
ourselves  can  measure  the  force  of  the  pas- 
sions, or  darkness  of  the  sorrows  or  the 
brightness  of  joys  which  belong  to  our 
hearts  alone. 

"  Not  even  the  tenderest  heart  or  next  our  own 
Knows  half  the  reasons  why  we  smile  or  sigh." 

Nay,  we  ourselves  cannot  penetrate  to  the 
secret  possibilities  that  lurk  in  our  hearts 
or  fathom  the  capacities  for  what  is  great 
or  mean  now  slumbering,  but  which  only 
require  a  sudden  temptation  or  an  unex- 
pected duty  to  startle  into  irresistible  energy. 
Those  who  are  best  acquainted  with  them- 
selves will  recognise  most  readily  the  import- 
ance of  Solomon's  advice,  "Keep  thy  heart." 
There  is  no  earnest  man  who  has  not  felt 
that  the  horror  of  all  horrors  is  the  evil  he 
finds  there,  and  who  has  not  understood  the 
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force  of  David's  cry,  "  Create  in  me  a  clean 
heart,  0  God,  and  renew  a  right  spirit 
within  me."  That  is  what  we  need.  The 
hypocrite  may  he  content  if  he  preserves  an 
appearance  of  good  sufficient  to  secure  the 
respect  of  otliers  ;  tlie  ignorant  or  hardened 
may  fear  future  punishment  while  they 
really  love  the  pleasures  of  sin,  and  except 
for  the  dread  of  consequences  would  make 
these  their  undisguised  joy ;  but  the  man 
of  God  dreads  himself,  and  shudders  from 
the  hell  of  evil  which  lies,  as  in  ambush, 
within  his  own  breast. 

Solomon  tells  us  what  makes  the  heart  so 
important,  "  Out  of  it  are  the  issues  of  life." 
In  other  words,  as  the  nature  of  the  stream 
is  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  fountain, 
so  the  character  of  our  lives  is  according  to 
what  we  love.  The  perversity  of  will,  which 
makes  us  so  often  follow  what  our  intelli- 
gence or  conscience  forbids,  is  not  caused  so 
much  by  want  of  conviction,  as  that  the 
rushing  torrent  of  passion,  or  the  deep  tide 
of  prevailing  sentiment  cannot  be  turned 
because  experience  points  another  way.  Ju- 
flas  mingled  with  the  disciples,  was  blessed 
equally  with  the  same  influence,  he  believed 
what  the  others  believed,  and  yet  because 
he  loved  money  more  than  Christ  he  became 
the  traitor;  for  avarice  led  to  pilfering,  pilfer- 
ing to  the  fear  of  detection,  and  finally  to 
hatred  and  betrayal.  But  we  need  not  go 
beyond  our  own  experience  to  recognise  how 
from  the  heart  proceed  the  issues  of  cha- 
racter. We  all  know  that  we  do  not  love 
as  we  ought  to  love,  that  we  care  so  much 
for  the  paltry  and  unworthy,  and  so  little  for 
what  ought  to  be  supreme.  We  all  know 
that  if  we  only  could  give  the  heart  to  God 
then  the  contrasts  would  cease  which  grieve 
us  daily,  for  we  should  not  then  merely 
know  about  the  good,  we  should  be  good. 

Out  of  the  heart  proceed  in  like  manner 
the  issues  of  joy  and  sorrow.  There  are 
occasions  when  through  the  affections  we 
gain  the  truest  impression  of  the  infinite. 
No  series  of  numerals  can  convey  such  a 
.sense  of  the  illimitable  as  do  some  sorrows. 
What  a  shoreless,  hopeless  sea  lies  in  the 
despair  of  the  wild  "  never,  never  "  of  terrible 
loss !  Nor  is  there  any  language  whereby 
we  can  express  the  fulness  of  perfect  love. 
When  Saint  Paul  speaks  of  what  he  felt  in 
knowing  the  love  of  God  he  can  find  no 
words  to  describe  its  "length,  and  breadth, 
and  depth,  and  height."  The  heart  under- 
stands best  the  infinite. 

Do  we  ask  why  our  #ves  are  so  seldom 
touched  with  the  fire  of  such  exalted  feel- 


ing as  we  discover  in  the  Psalms,  wherein, 
now  from  the  depths  of  "  a  divine  despair," 
and  again  from  the  mountain  top  of  unutter- 
able gladness,  the  old  saints  spoke  their  very 
hearts  to  God  1  The  answer  is  found  in  the 
shallowness  of  our  affections.  Intenser  love 
would  produce  intenser  sympathies.  From 
the  callous  heart  can  issue  but  the  mecha- 
nical action  of  Christian  duty,  instead  of  that 
glorious  liberty  of  spirit  when  the  M'hole  Ijeing 
goes  forth,  faith  and  knowledge  linking  them- 
selves to  finest  feeling  in  the  glad  triumph  of 
love,  "  To  me  to  live  is  Christ,  and  to  die  is 


gam. 


THIRD   SUNDAY. 
Eead  Psalm  i. ;  St.  Mark  vii.  14  to  23. 

HOW  THE  HEAllT  MAY  HE  KEPT. 

It  seems  at  first  impossible  to  control  love. 
It  is  the  heart  which  seems  completel}'  be- 
yond our  power.  We  can  put  a  check  on 
our  words  and  carefully  guard  our  conduct ; 
we  can  instruct  our  minds  and  ply  our  wills 
with  motives ;  but  we  discover  a  Avay ward- 
ness  in  the  heart  and  a  perverse  refusal  of 
the  highest  ideal,  which  may  well  fill  us  with 
dismay.  We  can  alter  the  conduct,  but  how 
can  we  alter  what  we  are  1 

AVithout  touching  here  on  the  all-important 
doctrine  of  divine  grace,  it  may  be  said,  in 
reference  to  these  difficulties,  that  the  due 
keeping  of  the  outward  conduct  has,  in  point 
of  fact,  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  inner  life. 
Our  bodily  health  may  not  always  be  within 
our  control ;  nevertheless,  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances, our  health  depends  on  the  kind  of 
food  we  supply  to  the  appetite.  We  can  take 
what  is  nourishing,  or  weakening,  or  what 
may  poison  us  outright.  So,  too,  the  state 
of  our  hearts  is  closel}''  connected  with  the 
objects  with  which  Ave  feed  our  sympathies. 
A  bad  book,  an  impure  companion,  a  wicked 
suggestion  will  work  their  own  bitter  effects, 
poisoning  the  moral  health.  Indulge  in  pol- 
luted ideas,  give  reign  to  lawless  fancy,  and 
the  consequences  will  be  that,  feeding  the 
heart  on  such  garbage,  the  tastes  and  sym- 
pathies become  debased.  Alas  !  how  many 
have  in  later  years  to  I'eap  the  whirlwind, 
because  of  such  evil  seeds  received  long  ago. 
But  there  are  also  kinds  of  food  Avhich,  if 
not  poisonous,  are  wanting  in  nutriment  for 
the  higher  well-being  of  the  soul.  If  there  is 
nothing  supplied  to  the  sympathies  beyond 
the  interests  of  the  daily  newspaper,  the  share- 
list,  the  gossip  of  fashion,  or  the  drudgery  of 
common  toil,  we  cannot  expect  the  fibre  to 
be  formed  of  lofty  aims,  holy  desires,  and 
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spiritual  affections.  One  method,  therefore, 
of  keeping  the  heart  is  to  be  found  in 
watching  over  the  avenues  of  approach  to  it, 
and  in  taking  heed  respecting  the  kind  of 
moral  food  we  supply  it  with.  It  is  in  this 
light  we  may  understand  the  force  of  Christ's 
word,  "I  am  the  bread  of  life." 

And  here  I  may  be  permitted  to  give  a 
caution  as  to  reading.  There  are  two  kinds 
of  literature  in  reference  to  which  we  ought 
to  be  on  our  guard.  There  is  one  which 
ought  to  be  absolutely  avoided,  namely,  the 
corrupt  and  corrupting  fiction,  which,  to  the 
shame  of  society,  is  becoming  fashionable, 
whose  interest  turns  on  portraying  the  most 
vicious  passions,  and  whose  perfect  art,  mar- 
vellous analysis  of  motives,  and  warmth  of 
descriptive  power,  are  held  to  be  sufficient 
warrant  for  their  acceptance.  It  is  a  heathen 
standard  of  excellence  to  regard  artistic  treat- 
ment as  an  excuse  for  the  vileness  of  the 
subject.  "  One  cannot  touch  pitch  without 
being  defiled."  The  other  class  of  books  I 
refer  to  are  those  whose  object  is  to  under- 
mine Christian  faith.  Of  these  I  would  say. 
Do  not  enter  on  such  studies  except  you 
intend  to  go  through  with  them.  I  have 
no  fear  of  any  man  who  is  prepared  to  work 
such  questions  thoroughly  out.  Truth  loves 
the  light  and  challenges  inquiry.  It  is 
therefore  not  in  the  interest  of  an  igno- 
rant religionism  that  I  would  humbly 
give  the  advice  not  to  be  a  "  dabbler"  in 
the  literature  of  scepticism.  One  infidel 
book  read  by  an  ill-informed  man,  who  has 
neither  the  time  nor  learning  requisite  for 
the  inquiries  suggested,  may  do  fatal  damage. 
If  it  stimulates  intelligent  study,  and  compels 
him  to  weigh  his  conclusions  in  the  light  of 
evidence,  the  benefit  is  certain ;  but  no  one 
who  listens  to  the  reckless  assertions  made 
by  many  whose  opinions  rest  on  little  more 
than  some  smart  article  in  a  review,  can  fail 
to  measure  the  danger  of  the  rashness  I  am 
condemninc:. 

Another  counsel  for  keeping  the  heart  is 
suggested  by  the  effect  of  reaction  from 
what  is  permitted  to  proceed  out  of  it.  If, 
when  we  enter  society,  we  enjoy  the  interest 
we  create  by  unkindly  cynicism,  or  by  a 
gossip  that  exaggerates  or  lidicules,  or  when 
we  are  witty  at  the  expense  of  purity  or 
reverence,  then  what  is  thus  permitted  to  go 
out  of  the  heart  will  come  back  upon  it, 
forming  habits  of  uncharity,  falsehood,  or 
irreverence. 

But  the  true  method  for  keeping  the  heart 
is  to  cast  out  the  love  of  what  is  wrong  by 
bringing  in  the  love  of  God,  and  by  seeking 


daily  the  power  of  His  Holy  Spirit,  to 
quicken  the  life  of  divine  love  within  us. 
We  must  "  keep  ourselves  in  the  love  of 
God."  And  there  are  plain  means  for  that 
end,  such  as  daily  prayer  and  the  reverent 
study  of  God's  holy  word,  through  which  He 
will  teach  us  His  good  and  perfect  will. 
When  we  permit  our  hearts  to  be  absorbed 
by  the  cares  of  this  life  and  the  thoughts  of 
other  things,  we  cannot  expect  the  good 
seed  to  be  anything  else  than  choked.  We 
must  make  quiet  hours,  wherein  to  receive 
divine  infliience.  It  is  the  greater  poAver 
of  the  higher  motive  which  can  alone  over- 
come the  lower. 

All  this  undoubtedly  requires  anxious  per- 
severance, and  so  it  is  said,  "  Keep  thy  heart 
with  all  diligence,"  or  rather,  "  keep  it  above 
all  keeping,"  as  that  which  is  most  worth 
keeping.  It  is  "  the  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus," 
that  through  Him  we  may  do  so  successfully. 
He  came  to  earth  that  it  might  be  possible 
for  us  to  live  the  life  of  love.  We  must  there- 
fore endeavour  to  "  apprehend  that  for  which 
we  have  been  apprehended  of  Christ  Jesus." 
If  our  aim  is  to  attain  to  the  life  that  is  in 
Christ  Jesus,  He  will  educate  us  into  that, 
leading  us  perhaps  through  hard  duties  and 
trying  experiences,  but  in  the  end  bringing 
us  into  the  true  spiritual  heaven  of  His  own 
perfect  sonship. 

FOURTH   SUNDAY. 

Eead  Psalm  Ixxiii. ;  St.  Luke  xiv.  25,  to  end. 

DIFFICULTIES    OF    THE    CHKISTIAN    IN    THE    AVOKLD. 

Christ  warned  his  disciples  that  in  the 
world  they  would  have  tribulation,  and 
although  these  Avords  had  special  force  as 
addressed  to  the  Apostles  before  whom  lay 
severest  persecution,  yet  they  are  applicable 
to  His  followers  now  as  well  as  then.  To 
profess  Christ  in  our  day  certainly  does  not 
entail  the  stern  realities  of  torture  and  death. 
That  faith  must  have  been  a  thing  of  power, 
which  nerved  poor  slaves  and  tender  maidens 
to  look  up  to  the  blue  silent  sky,  and  to  the 
white  clouds  floating  across  the  arena,  and 
calmly  to  say,  "  We  believe ;  you  may  tear 
this  quivering  flesh  with  the  fangs  of  wild 
beasts,  but  to  us  to  live  is  Christ."  Yet  these 
trials  were  surely  not  the  only  kind  of  trial 
to  Avhich  Christ  alluded.  His  warning  holds 
true  still,  and  it  does  so  universally.  It  sounds 
exaggeration,  nevertheless,,  to  speak  of  tribu- 
lation when  Ave  behold  the  moclern  Christian 
surrounded  by  the  luxuries  of  life  and  the 
SAveet  delights  of  a  cheerful  home.  Hoav 
can  we  associate,  it  may  be  asked,  this  pros- 
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pei'Oiis  piety  with  the  brave  watchword 
addressed  to  those  who,  in  early  times,  "  en- 
dured hardness  as  good  soldiers  of  Christ "  1 

Or  it  may  be  asked,  why  should  there 
be  "  tribidation  "  attached  to  the  service  of 
God  1  AVould  it  not  have  been  more  na- 
tural had  Christ  told  the  wicked,  "  In  the 
world  you  will  have  tribulation,"  and  have 
promised  gladness  and  ease  to  all  who  obeyed 
His  will  1  But  our  Lord's  words  and  a  due 
consideration  of  the  facts  of  life  point  to 
an  opposite  conclusion,  for  if  it  Avould  be 
untrue  to  assert  that  to  follow  Christ  brings 
misery,  it  is  true  that  it  brings  trial.  Nor 
are  the  ungodly  necessarily  unhappy  in  this 
life.  Men  of  the  world,  with  handsome 
establishments,  troops  of  friends,  happy 
families,  sweet  manners  and  robust  health  ; 
with  a  round  of  sports  to  amuse  them  or  with 
their  costly  library,  and  their  refined  tastes 
abundantly  gratified,  do  enjoy  life.  And 
in  lower  spheres  of  society  how  manj'^  are 
there  merrj^  and  contented,  whose  laughter 
rina;s  throufrh  sunshine  and  shadow,  but  who 
are  "without  God  in  the  world."  So  far 
from  contradicting  this  the  Bible  express!}' 
asserts  it.  The  prosperity  of  the  ungodly 
was  one  of  the  puzzles  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment saints. 

Why  then  should  the  service  of  Christ  bring 
"tribulation"?  Take  two  men  in  modern 
times  of  the  same  social  standing,  blessed 
with  the  same  outward  prosperity  and  fol- 
lowing similar  pursuits ;  let  the  one  be  a 
Christian  and  the  other  an  unbeliever ;  why 
should  the  former,  because  of  his  Christianit}-, 
experience  a  "  tribulation  "  from  which  the 
other  is  exempt  ? 

(1.)  Because  the  self-discipline  Avhich  is 
Implied  in  self-surrender  to  the  will  of  God 
and  in  consecration  to  duty,  must  bring  a 
struggle  from  which  the  self-indulgent  man 
is  free.  It  brings  its  own  reward,  no  doubt, 
in  a  joy  greater  than  what  the  world  can  be- 
stow, but  that  joyis  reached  through  a  certain 
"  tribulation."  Every  one,  indeed,  who  puts 
a  high  ideal  before  him,  must  endure  difficul- 
ties that  do  not  fall  on  the  indolent,  who  are 
controlled  by  the  circumstances  of  the  mo- 
ment. The  attainment  of  the  honours  and 
exalted  position  of  the  scholar,  is  at  the  cost 
of  long  study.  The  fame  of  the  soldier  is 
reached  only  by  the  dangers  of  the  campaign. 
The  possession  of  exalted  sympathies  must, 
in  like  manner,  bring  a  proportionate  sus- 
ceptibility to  moral  pain.  Put  the  man  of 
honour  among  scoundrels,  or  place  the  loving 
and  pure  amid  scenes  of  cruelty  and  vice, 
and  in  virtue  of  what  they  are  they  will 


experience  a  "  tribulation  "  of  which  the  low- 
toned  and  degraded  arc  unconscious.  So 
it  is  that  those  who  attain  in  any  measure 
to  the  sensitiveness  of  conscience  and  to  the 
holy  sympathies  which  Christ  inspires,  must 
find  a  consequent  trial  in  life.  Sins  that  to 
others  appear  trivial  are  to  them  bitter  as 
poison ;  defects  that  are  unnoticed  by  the 
worldly  are  to  them  keenest  sorrow.  Only 
seek  faithfidly  the  highest  ideal  and  you  will 
discov'H'  how  true  it  is  that  in  the  world  you 
have  "tribulation." 

(2.)  The  very  fact  that  a  Christian  man 
shares  the  kind  of  life  that  dwelt  in  Christ 
implies  "  tribulation  "  of  another  kind,  for  he 
cannot  remain  indifferent  to  the  sins  and 
sorrows  of  others.  In  proportion  as  he  has 
fellowship  with  the  Master,  burdens  will  fall 
upon  his  soul,  like  that  burden  which  He 
bore  who  said,  "  The  reproaches  of  them 
that  reproach  thee  have  fallen  upon  me,"  and 
whose  love  for  man  was  such  that  it  was  told 
of  Him,  "  Himself  beareth  our  sicknesses 
and  carries  our  infirmities." 

(3.)  There  is  a  discipline  of  suffering 
whereby  God  educates  us  in  sonship. 
"  What  son  is  he  w'hom  the  father  chasteneth 
not  ?"  If  we  heartily  pray,  "  Our  Father 
which  art  in  Heaven.  Hallowed  be  Thy 
name.  Thy  kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be  done," 
God  will  in  His  own  time  and  way  answer 
our  prayer,  teaching  us  what  it  is  to  obey. 
It  is  easy  to  say  we  trust  God,  and  are  willing 
to  obey  Him  when  our  lives  move  in  the  line 
of  our  own  wishes ;  but  it  is  another  matter 
when  the  question  comes,  "  Lovest  thou  me 
more  than  these?"  and  when  it  becomes  a 
Gethsemane  of  agony  to  answer,  "  Father, 
thy  will  be  done  !  " 

For  such  reasons  as  these  we  may  perceive 
the  truth  of  Christ's  word,  "  in  the  world  ye 
will  have  tribulation."  He  who  lies  idly  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill  DiflBculty  may  hear,  as  m 
a  dream,  the  call  to  bravery  and  persever 
ance;  but  he  who  actuallj'^  climbs  will  find 
the  path  steep  and  the  load  heavy.  He  will 
discover  how  hard  is  the  toil  of  rising  higher 
and  higher  above  the  entanglements  of  "the 
world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil,"  although  at 
every  step  upward  he  has  the  reward  of 
entering  more  fully  into  the  clearer  light  and 
purer  air  of  God's  presence. 

FIFTH   SUNDAY. 
Eead  Psalm  xxiii. ;  Hebrews  xii.  1 — 13. 

VICTORY    THROUGH    CHRIST. 

Whatever  shape  the  trials  may  assume 
that  are  incident  to  Christian  life,  our  Lord 
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gives  us  two  sayings  to  encourage  us  under 
them — "  In  me  you  will  have  peace ; " 
"  Be  of  good  cheer,  I  have  overcome  the 
world." 

I  do  not  intend  to  speak  here  of  the  pro- 
mise of  peace  ;  the  word  "  Ee  of  good  cheer  " 
and  its  ground,  "  I  have  overcome  the 
world,"  are  sufficient  for  the  present.  Even 
were  there  nothing  more  revealed  tlian  the 
plain  path  of  duty,  and  no  other  stimulus 
aflforded  than  the  nobility  of  being  true  to 
the  hio'hest  ideal  of  life  and  character,  wc 
might  be  content  to  accept  whatever  pauiful 
i^truggle  obedience  entails.  But  the  great 
Captain  of  our  salvation  exhorts  to  cheerful- 
ness even  in  tribulation.  It  is  in  no  feeble 
puling  spirit  of  childish  complaining  that  He 
would  have  us  fight  the  good  fight,  and  lay 
hold  on  life  eternal ;  but  as  soldiers  whose 
faces  even  in  the  thick  of  battle,  catch  some- 
what of  the  glad  flush  of  certain  victory.  It 
was  the  joyful  apprehension  of  the  end 
that  underlay  his  sufferings,  which  made  St. 
Paul  so  heroic,  "  I  glory  in  my  tribulations," 
'■'■  Yea,  none  of  these  things  move  me,  neither 
count  I  my  life  dear  unto  myself,  so  that  I 
might  finish  my  course  with  joy  and  the^ 
ministry  which  I  have  received  of  the  Lord 
Jesus." 

We  have  much  to  learn  in  the  way 
of  this  magnanimous  confidence.  It  is 
not  said,  "In  the  world  you  will  have 
tribulation,  therefore  mope  and  weep  and 
indulge  in  maudlin  sentimentalities  over 
■every  sacrifice  or  trouble  you  are  called 
to  endure ; "  but  the  word  which  is  given 
to  brace  the  arm  and  brighten  the  eye  is, 
"  Be  of  good  cheer,  be  resolute  and  strong, 
and  full  of  hope."  And  the  reason  which 
the  Lord  gives  for  thus  rising  above  fear 
is,  "  I  have  overcome  the  world."  Thank 
God  for  so  precious  a  battle-cry  !  Thank 
God  that  we  may  reach  this  confident  and 
even  glad  audacity  in  duty,  not  as  being 
able  of  ourselves,  but  because  He  lives  Who 
ha.s  conquered,  and  through  Whom  we  are 
already  more  than  conquerors. 

We  can  but  glance  at  some  of  the  elements 
of  encouragement  which  are  implied  in  this 
word,  "  I  have  overcome  the  world." 

We  are  taught  (1)  that  Christ  has  himself 
been  tried.  However  arduous  may  be  the 
particular  form  of  suffering  or  however  diffi- 
cult the  special  duty  laid  on  us,  the  hardest 
command  He  gives  is  with  the  touching 
appeal,  "Follow  mc."  He  was  on  all  points 
•"  tried  as  wc  are."    "Though  He  were  a  Son, 


yet  He  learned  obedience  by  the  things  he 
suftered."  And  if  we  are  to  learn  obedience 
to  the  will  of  the  Father,  it  can  be  only  done 
by  the  same  discipline  as  that  endured  by 
Christ  Himself. 

Therefore,  if  there  are  any  of  us  for 
whom  life  is  overshadowed  with  some  great 
sorrow,  or  for  whom  the  duty  which  waits 
for  fulfilment  appears  too  painful,  let  them 
catch  the  encouragement,  "Be  of  good 
cheer;  I  know  it  all,  for  I  have  passed 
through  it,  and  I  am  with  you."  "  Think  it 
not  sti'ange  concerning  the  fiery  trial  that  is 
to  try  you  as  though  some  strange  thing 
happened  unto  you,  but  rejoice  inasmuch  as 
ye  are  partakers  of  Christ's  sufferings,  that 
when  His  glory  shall  be  revealed,  ye  may  be 
glad  also  with  exceeding  joy."  Or  if  there 
are  any  on  whom  it  is  not  sorrow  that  presses, 
but  the  sharp  cross  of  self-discipline,  and  who 
know  how  sore  is  the  conflict  which  they  have 
to  wage  with  passion,  how  powerful  is  the 
tyranny  of  habit,  or  how  perilous  their  peculiar 
position  in  life  may  be,  to  them  also  comes  the 
brave  command,  "  Be  of  good  cheer ;  I  ha\'e 
overcome  the  same  world  of  temptation." 
"Look  unto  Jesus,  Avho,  for  the  joy  that  was 
set  before  Him,  endured  the  cross  and  de- 
spised the  shame."  "  Ye  have  not  yet  resisted 
unto  blood-striving  against  sin."  If  we  can 
do  no  more  than  answer  with  the  prayer, 
"By  thine  Agony  and  bloody  Sweat;  by  thy 
Cross  and  Passion,  Good  Lord,  deliver  us  !  " 
it  will  be  enough  to  shame  our  cowardice,  as 
we  measure  our  poor  endurance  by  His 
"  obedience  unto  death." 

(2.)  But  Christ  has  not  only  been  tried, 
He  has  overcome  the  world.  We  are  not 
fighting  a  losing  battle,  nor  are  we  left  to 
fight  it  alone,  for  Christ  lives  with  "  all 
power  in  heaven  and  on  earth,"  and  He  is 
with  us  and  for  us.  Therefore  "  sin  shall  not 
have  dominion  over  us."  It  may  attack 
us  and  wound  us,  but  it  shall  not  overcome 
us,  if  we  are  true  to  Him.  We  may  there- 
fore be  of  good  cheer,  even  when  the  fight  is 
sorest. 

If  we  are  but  true  to  Christ,  following 
where  He  leads  in  the  path  of  faithful  obe- 
dience and  of  loving  duty,  His  words  of 
encouragement  will  become  the  expression 
of  our  actual  experience.  We  shall  assuredly 
know  the  cross  and  the  tribulation,  but  we 
sliall  also  discover  the  cheerfulness,  and  the 
calm,  and  the  mighty  grace,  whereby  we  are 
made  "  more  than  conquerors  through  Him 
who  loved  us." 
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SAVED  AS  BY  FIRE. 


By  E.  M.  MAESII,  Author  of   "Marah,"  "Edelweiss,"  etc. 


CHAPTER    IV. — WHOLESOME   DIET. 

C"  ASTLEMOUNT  had  one  of  the  best  sites 
in  the  wliole  countj^ :  standing  npon 
a  plateau  which  broke  the  slope  of  low 
wooded  hills,  it  commandetl  a  splendid  view, 
stretching  for  miles  out  to  the  sea.  The  j)ark, 
celebrated  for  its  sylvan  beauty,  softened  the 
aspect  of  the  mansion,  which  was  of  dark 
grey  stone,  and  of  polyglot  design.  There 
was  no  natural  sequence  about  it,  for  the 
original  architect  had  evidently  intended  to 
make  a  heavy,  imposing  structure,  with  mas- 
sive doors  and  deeply  embrasured  windows, 
but  when  he  developed  a  tendency  for 
machicolated  towers,  death  had  promptly 
suppressed  him,  and  a  weaker  or  lighter- 
minded  individual  carried  on  the  work.  He 
displayed  a  fancy  for  turrets,  and  turrets 
cropped  up  where  certainly  no  turrets  ought 
to  have  been ;  but  this  seemed  to  have  been 
a  temporary  mania,  and  the  building  had 
been  allowed  to  straggle  on  in  a  haphazard 
sort  of  way  which,  in  spite  of  a  certain  in- 
decision as  to  relative  proportions,  assumed 
a  picturesque  air,  enhanced  by  the  newest 
part  being  swathed  in  ivy  to  prevent  a  glar- 
ing contrast  to  the  older  stone.  No  one 
standing  at  the  somewhat  severe-looking  en- 
trance would  imaoine  that  at  the  back  were 
light,  airy  rooms,  hiding  themselves  modestly 
as  beseemed  their  Brummagem  newness,  be- 
hind the  aristocratic  antiquity  of  their  more 
stately  rivals. 

Noblesse  oblige,  so  notice  first  the  large 
centre  hall.  Gloomy  in  the  day-time,  from 
the  thickness  of  the  walls  and  the  deep 
embrasure  of  the  windows  filled  with  beau- 
tiful stained  glass  and  draped  with  heavy 
curtains,  at  night  there  was  a  warmth  and 
depth  of  colouring  quite  magical.  Tall  mailed 
figures  supported  lamps,  tbat  when  lit  re- 
vealed more  clearly  the  rich  tapestry  on  the 
walls,  and  the  numerous  banners  and  trophies 
of  the  chase.  Old  armour  Avas  suspended 
from  the  oak  rafters,  one  suit  being  pointed 
out  with  special  interest,  that  of  the  founder 
of  the  Castlemount  branch  of  the  Max- 
wells.  He  had  been  the  second  son  of,  an 
ancient  Scotch  family,  but  having  married 
a  lady  south  of  the  Border,  had  taken  the 
side  of  the  English  in  the  wars  between  the 
two  countries,  was  knighted  on  the  field  of 
Bannockburn,  and  received  the  manor  of 
Castleton.  The  baronetcy  was  not  conferred 
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till  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  centurj\ 
Of  course  he  was  regarded  as  a  traitor  by 
the  rest,  and  the  connection  ignored  for 
generations  ;  till  after  the  Union,  a  Maxwell 
more  daring  than  his  fathers  revisited  the 
home  of  his  ancestors,  winning  as  his  bride 
the  fiower  of  Maxwellton,  thus  healing  the 
feud  between  the  two  families.  Miss  Dalla.s, 
who  retained  some  of  her  Scotch  prejudices, 
and  was  a  downright  Jacobite,  declared,  how- 
ever, the  less  said  the  better  of  the  first 
Maxwell  of  Castlemount.  The  organ  faced 
the  great  door,  and  in  the  left  wall  was  a 
large  open  fireplace,  where  logs  of  wood  were 
always  kept  burning  on  the  hearthstone. 
Handsome  oak  doois  opened  into  the  princi- 
pal apartments,  all  too  large  and  loft}'  to 
give  much  sense  of  cosiness  or  homeliness. 
The  drawing-room  and  dining-room  were 
decorated  in  the  Italian  style,  tlie  ceilings 
heavily  painted  with  allegorical  subjects,  in 
which  the  artist  had  displayed  more  origi- 
nality of  design  than  knoMdedge  of  anatomy. 
The  mantel -pieces  were  particularly  fine, 
splendidly  carved,  and  supported  by  caryat- 
ides. The  library  was  not  a  valuable  one 
from  a  bibliomaniac's  point  of  view,  but  the 
books  tliat  climbed  from  floor  to  ceiling  pos- 
sessed the  merit  of  being  mostly  readable 
and  beautifully  bound.  When  one  opened  a 
volume  it  did  not  incontinently  shut  itself 
up,  as  if  closing  the  door  of  knowledge  to 
the  seeker,  but  rather  lay  invitingly  out- 
spread, with  fair  type  on  vellum-paper,  un- 
like the  modern  three- volume  novel,  with  its 
thin  texture  and  "  rivulet  of  text  meandering 
through  a  meadow  of  margin."  The  books, 
too,  were  all  free  to  the  reader ;  no  jealous 
lock  and  key  guarded  the  haunts  of  learning, 
a  locked  library  seeming  suited  to  the  days 
of  a  chained  Bible.  The  furniture,  sombre 
but  luxurious,  the  roomy  easy-chairs,  with 
bookstands  attached,  might  even  tempt 
sybarite  to  woo  the  Muses. 

One  singular  feature  of  the  building  was 
that  there  were  no  apparent  means  of  ascend- 
ing to  the  upper  stories.  Narrow  stone 
stairs  closed  in  by  heavy  doors  led  up  from 
either  side  of  the  organ,  and  another  con- 
cealed exit  opened  on  to  a  corridor  which 
connected  the  old  and  new  parts  of  the 
building.  The  favourite  rooms  were  Lad}' 
Maxwell's  suite  of  breakfast,  boudoir,  and 
music-room ;  they  had  been  entirely  re- 
decorated when  Sir  Maurice  brought  home 
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his  bride — the  Louis-Qiiinze  furniture  co- 
vered with  pale  bhie  and  silver  brocade ; 
the  walls  panelled  to  match,  so  as  to  form  a 
fitting  background  to  her  ladyship's  deli- 
cate beauty ;  the  ceilings  beautifully  sten- 
cilled with  appropriate  subjects.  The  French 
windows  opened  on  to  a  terrace,  where  foun- 
tains threw  up  sparkling  jets  of  water  that 
fell  into  marble  basins,  where  gold  and  silver 
fish  disported  themselves  among  the  broad 
leaves  of  aquatic  plants.  Beyond  was  a 
little  glen,  then  the  ground  sloped  upwards 
through  natural  shriibberies,  intersected  by 
paths  and  crossed  by  rustic  bridges,  where  a 
narrow  ravine,  down  which  danced  a  braAvl- 
ing  streamlet,  broke  the  face  of  the  incline. 
On  a  rocky  projection  a  summer-house  Avas 
built,  pillared  and  decorated  to  resemble  a 
Grecian  edifice.  From  a  gradual  ascent  the 
hills  rose  almost  precipitously,  sheltering  the 
house  from  the  north-east  winds. 

Miss  Dallas,  during  Sir  Bernard's  absence, 
had  preferred  the  turret-chaml^ers  as  having 
a  more  extended  view,  and  the  glimpse  of 
the  village  and  Rectory  bringing  with  it  a 
sense  of  companionship ;  but  now  that  the 
master  had  returned,  the  boudoir  suite  was 
again  opened. 

"  Cousin  Margaret,  it  is  good  to  be  home 
after  all." 

The  speaker  leant  against  the  open  win- 
dow, as  if  glad  to  inhale  the  full  breath  of 
that  word. 

"  Did  you  doubt  it,  Bernard  V  said  Miss 
Dallas,  with  a  slight  touch  of  reproach  in 
her  tone. 

"No;  yet  a  dread  of  returning  possessed 
me  ;  but  the  dear  old  place  looked  so  lovely 
last  night  that  I  wondered  how  I  could  have 
left  it  so  long ;  I  can  hardly  realise  that  it  is 
five  years  since  I  saw  it  last.  What  do  you 
say,  cousin  ?  shall  we  two  settle  down  in  a 
jog-trot  sort  of  way,  I  looking  after  the  pro- 
perty and  making  a  model  squire  ;  and  you, 
thinking  me  still  a  boy,  scolding  me  when- 
ever the  fancy  takes  you  V 

He  glanced  round  half  laughingly  as  he 
spoke. 

Miss  Dallas  gazed  with  loving  pride  on 
her  "boy's"  pleasant  outlines.  The  deep- 
toned  autumn  sun  twined  threads  of  gold  in 
the  Ijright  l^rown  of  his  hair,  which  grow 
thick  and  wavy  oft'  the  broad  bronzed  fore- 
head, and  his  dark  blue  eyes  slumbered  be- 
neath the  shade  of  unusually  long  lashes, 
wliich  had  been  the  envy  and  despair  of 
many  a  Avoman.  Those  who  profess  to  see 
most  character  in  the  nose  would  have  been 
disappointed,  for  that  prominent  feature  was 


of  no  distinct  type.  Neither  Grecian,  nor 
Roman,  nor  aquiline,  one  could  only  say  it 
blent  in  with  the  rest  of  the  face,  sufficiently 
marked  without  being  obtrusive.  The  flex- 
ible mouth,  partly  concealed  by  a  silky 
moustache,  mingling  with  a  close-cut  beard, 
showed  no  lack  of  decision ;  yet  none,  looking 
at  him  as  he  catches  his  cousin's  tender  gaze, 
would  imagine  that  the  lips  could  set  in  the 
hard  line  or  sarcastic  curve  he  inherited 
from  his  father.  Seating  himself  in  a  loung- 
ing chair  by  her  side,  and  throwing  his  arms 
above  his  head — a  favourite  attitude  with 
him — he  continued  playfully, 

"  You  have  not  told  me  what  you  think 
of  my  suggestion.  After  my  Avandering  life 
I  feel  inclined  to  go  in  for  lotos-eating  and 
mangel-Avurzel  planting." 

"  My  dear  Bernard,  Avhat  a  combinatioQ 
of  ideas  ! "  laughed  Miss  Dallas. 

"  I  only  mean  to  imply  the  practical  and 
sentimental,  or  passive  and  active  sides  of  life, 
Margaret." 

"  You  knoAv  I  am  never  so  happy  as  when 
you  are  Avith  me,  dear  boy.  I  shall  be  de- 
lighted to  assist  you  Avitli  my  knoAvledge  of 
turnips,  but  you  ought  to  seek  one  more 
suitable  than  I  to  eat  the  lotos  Avith.  Have 
you  never  " — the  old  lady  paused,  for  a  sud- 
den shadoAv  darkened  the  brightness  of  Sir 
Bernard's  face. 

"  Have  I  never,  you  were  going  to  say, 
met  any  one  Avho  Avould  honour  me  by  be- 
coming Lady  MaxAvell  ? " 

He  rose  abruptly  and  paced  the  room ; 
tall  and  broad-shouldered,  he  Avalked  Avith 
the  light,  springy  step  of  a  man  accustomed 
to  exercise  and  mountaineering. 

"  Matrimony  has  not  shoAvn  itself  such  a 
blessing  in  my  experience  that  I  should  rush 
blindly  to  my  fate — no,  Margaret,  I  have  not 
met — my  Avife.  I  think,  like  Achilles,  I  am 
only  vulnerable  in  the  heel,  and  love  has  not 
yet  tripped  me  up ;  but  why  talk  of  such  a 
disagreeable  subject  1 " 

Miss  Dallas  elevated  her  eyebroAvs.  He 
paused  on  seeing  her  deprecatory  move- 
ment, and  a  mischievous  gleam  came  into 
his  eyes. 

"Disagreeable,  certainly.  I  am  not  pos- 
sessed of  such  amiable  qualities  that  I  might 
not  turn  out  a  Blue  Beard,  and  " — here  the 
light  died  out  of  his  face — "  there  are 
Messalinas  as  Avell  as  Neros." 

"  Oh,  my  dear,  let  the  dead  past  bury  its 
dead  ! " 

Sir  Bernard  stooped  and  kissed  her  hand. 

"  So  be  it,  my  cousin.  By  the  Avay,  I  have 
had  a  vision  of  St.  Ceciha,  but  have  not  been 
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introduced  to  Miss  Trevylian.  Has  she  the 
power  of  making  herself  invisible  at  will  ? " 

"Phyllis  was  "o'er  the  hills  and  far  away' 
while  you  were  still  in  bed.  She  wished  to 
get  something  for  Mr.  Markham  and  the 
school  decorations,  I  believe ;  you  know  it  is 
harvest  thanksgiving  to-day." 

"  Yes ;  that  is  why  I  came  so  unexpectedly. 
The  idea  took  possession  of  me  that  I  shoiild 
like  to  be  present  once  more,  so  here  I  am 
at  your  service,  whenever  you  are  ready  to 
start.  In  the  meantime  I  will  order  the 
phaeton  and  have  a  look  through  the  stables. 
I  suppose  Selim  and  little  Bayard  are  all 
right  ? " 

'•  Oh,  you]  must  give  up  all  claim  to  the 
latter ;  he  is  the  devoted  slave  of  my  com- 
panion. She  is  off  to  Langton  Glade  on  him 
now." 

"  Alone ! " 

"  Yes,  with  the  exception  of  the  St.  Ber- 
nard Jack  Markham  gave  her  ;  she  is  per- 
fectly safe  with  him." 

"  With  Jack,  do  you  mean,  or  the  dog  ? " 

Miss  Dallas  held  up  her  hand  indignantly. 

"  Jack  and  my  Phyllis  !  My  dear  Bernard, 
it  is  as  bad  as  yoiu'  combination  of  mangel- 
wurzel  and  lotos  flowers." 

This  was  scarcely  a  fair  simile,  for  Jack 
was  a  very  fine  fellow,  decidedly  ornamental 
and  not  without  his  share  of  cleverness ;  but 
Jack  in  connection  "with  Phyllis  had  never 
suggested  itself  to  her,  and  "Mamseir'felt 
annoyed,  she  could  hardly  tell  why. 

Sir  Bernard  disappeared  down  the  terrace 
steps  v/ith  a  laughing,  "  I  cry  you  mercy, 
good  cousin,"  and  a  smile  smoothed  away 
the  old  lady's  incipient  frown ;  her  boy  was 
home  again,  she  could  not  but  be  glad. 

And  Phyllis  ?  Just  as  the  sun  was  sending 
forth  his  crimson  and  gold  clad  heralds,  she 
might  have  been  seen  going  down  the  avenue, 
mounted  on  Bayard,  Lion  rimning  by  her 
side,  a  basket  strapped  to  her  saddle  and 
another  slung  round  the  dog's  neck.  It  was 
early  in  October,  and  the  morning  air  Avas 
cool  with  a  faint  suspicion  of  frost.  The  trio 
swung  merrily  along  across  the  grassy  park, 
under  over-arching  boughs  of  stately  oaks 
and  beeches,  a  glorious  tent,  embroidered  in 
gold,  and  russet,  and  sienna.  It  was  very 
still,  save  for  the  birds,  who  were  just  be- 
stirring themselves,  tuning  their  throats  for 
their  morning  hymn  of  praise  ;  here  and  there 
a  sciuirrel,  startled  by  the  early  intruders, 
whisked  his  brush  up  a  tree,  dropping  in 
fright  the  acorn  he  had  been  gathering  for 
his  winter  store,  or  a  hare  scudded  past ;  a 
few  dead  leaves  embrowned  the  moss-grown 


turf  and  rustled  as  they  passed,  but  in  the 
small  larch  wood  the  spines  were  falling 
softly,  like  Danae's  golden  shower,  and 
Bayard's  hoof  made  no  sound  on  the  springy 
soil.  Out  in  the  open  they  go,  by  hawthorn 
hedges,  thick  with  ripening  haws,  almost 
strangled  in  the  clasp  of  clematis,  convolvuli, 
and  bramble.  They  grow  too  near  the  way- 
side, the  fruit  has  been  jjlucked  and  the  dust 
has  discoloured  the  leaves.  The  sun  is  higher 
in  the  heavens,  but  the  air  is  still  fresh  as 
Bayard  canters  up  the  hill;  he  scents  the 
furz}-  downs  where  stray  splashes  of  gold 
still  fleck  the  gorse,  like  the  torn  remnants 
of  Avhat  has  been  a  dazzling  robe.  The  cob 
shakes  his  plump,  hog-mancd  neck  and  flings 
up  his  heels ;  Lion  feels  at  liberty  to  bark, 
there  is  so  much  space — they  seem  to  have 
the  world  to  themselves.  They  are  in  sun- 
light, but  the  mist  stiU  lingers  in  the  valley, 
while  here  and  there  faint  Avrcaths  of  smoke 
pierce  through  and  mingle  with  it,  till  the 
blue  grey  blends  with  the  cerulean  of  the  sea 
and  sky.  Full-sailed  ships  looked  like  gulls 
rocking  on  the  waves,  and  Phyllis,  shading 
her  eyes  with  her  hand,  feels  in  a  dream,  till 
Bayard  paws  the  groimd  and  Lion's  voice 
betokens  impatience,  then  she  lets  them  have 
their  way.  A  few  moments  of  intense  ex- 
hilaration, as  the  blood  courses  quicker 
through  the  veins,  skimming  along  like  a 
bird,  soft  turf  below,  a  cloudless  sky  above — 
no  sound  but  the  thud  of  her  horse's  hoofs, 
no  thought  but  the  mere  delight  of  living. 
But  this  is  only  a  treat.  Recover  your  wind, 
good  Bayard,  for  your  mistress  is  not  going 
to  take  you  home,  as  is  her  wont,  by  the 
high  road  near  the  cliffs,  but  gently  down 
short  cuts  to  Langton  Glade.  There  is  onlv 
a  bridle-path  to  the  lovely  little  glen,  where 
a  stream  is  hurrying  in  leaps  and  bounds 
down  to  the  sea,  and  Phyllis  recalls  some 
lines  she  once  read  that  suit  her  surroundings 
admirably. 

"  WTiat  a  splash 
And  dash  it  makes  over  the  rocks 
And  stones  in  miniature  cascades ; 
Then  as  in  ambush  finds  a  nook 
So  sweet  and  lovely,  framed  in  mos3 
And  shining  liverwort,  that  there 
Hushed  are  its  tripping  feet. 

It  i  *  * 

Again  in  fear  it  has  delayed 
Too  long  in  dalliance  sweet,  hurries 
And  tumbles  with  such  noisy  mirth 
And  headlong  speed,  dashing  the  spray 
With  saucy  glee  into  the  eyes 
Of  grasses,  nodding  on  the  brink." 

Dismounting  and  tethering  Bayard  to  the 
stump  of  an  old  oak,  she  soon  found  what 
she  sought ;  splendid  sprays  of  bramble 
shaded  in  purple  and  crimson  and  brown, 
forming   a   perfect  tangled   arch    over   the 
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dancing  ^Yater,  with  fruit,  large  and  blue- 
black,  clustering  temptingly.  Phyllis  pricks 
her  hands  and  stains  her  lingers ;  but  her 
thick  cloth  skirt,  looped  up  to  free  her  feet, 
resists  all  thorny  attacks.  The  baskets  are 
soon  filled  with  the  beautifully  shaded  black- 
berry trails,  with  the  carmine-tipped  leaves 
of  the  wild  geranium  and  sprays  of  ivy 
that  had  crept  lovingly  over  the  moss-car- 
peted banks.  A  tiny  robin,  with  his  head  on 
one  side,  sings  on  a  branch  quite  near  in 
wondering  surprise  at  the  new  bird  lilting 
in  a  rich,  soft  voice  an  old  Scotch  ballad. 

But  the  sun  has  climbed  the  hill  after 
Phyllis,  and  is  playing  hide-and-seek  through 
the  leaves  of  a  wild  cherry  hard  by,  remind- 
ing her  of  the  flight  of  time,  so  softly  home, 
little  steed,  for  the  baskets  must  not  be  too 
much  shaken.  Over  the  downs  once  more, 
then  by  rough  farm  roads,  where  the  chaf- 
finches swarm  in  and  out  of  the  russet  beech 
hedges,  disturbing  Lion's  equanimity,  keep- 
ing by  the  windings  of  the  river  till  the 
village  is  reached,  on  to  the  Eectory,  whence 
Dot  flies  out,  peeps  in  at  the  floral  treasures, 
then  with  a  hug  to  one  and  all  of  the  trio, 
darts  off  to  the  schoolroom,  where  Jack  is 
putting  finishing  touches  to  the  decorations. 

Sir  Bernard  and  Miss  Dallas  were  strolling 
on  the  terrace,  waiting  for  the  phaeton,  when 
they  heard  a  horse's  gallop  and  a  dog's  joy- 
ous bark ;  the  rider  passed  like  a  flash,  wav- 
ing her  hand,  but  returned  in  a  few  moments, 
having  given  Bayard  over  to  a  groom. 

Slowly  she  ascended  the  steps,  one  hand 
resting  on  Lion's  magnificent  head,  the  other 
holding  up  her  riding  dress.  The  sight  of 
Sir  Bernard  seemed  to  have  brought  back 
the  old  shy  reserve,  which  had  been  dis- 
pelled at  the  first  glance  from  Joy  Mark- 
ham's  honest  eyes.  The  old  lady  greeted 
her  fondly. 

"  Dear  child,  I  feared  you  would  be  late  ; 
I  hope  you  have  not  over-fatigued  yourself. 
Phyllis,  this  is  my  boy  returned.  Sir  Ber- 
nard Maxwell,  Miss  Trevylian." 

Sir  Bernard  extended  his  hand,  she  gave 
hers,  but  seemed  to  shrink  from  his  touch  as 
if  it  pained  her.  How  different  she  looked 
from  the  girl  he  had  seen  at  the  organ, 
no  longer  pale  and  tearful,  but  with  the 
glint  and  sparkle  in  her  eyes  of  the  sea  in 
sunshine ;  the  flush  on  her  cheek  seemed 
to  have  caught  tlic  first  rosy  tint  of  the 
rising  sun.  The  previous  evening  she  had 
been  all  moonlight :  now  Aurora  had  deli- 
cately carmined  her  cheeks  and  lips  ;  yet 
when  she  turned  to  him  the  sorrowful  look 
came  back,  giving  to  her  face  an  expression 


that  made  him  feel  that  strong  and  self- 
reliant  though  he  l^elieved  himself  to  be,  she, 
an  orphan,  and  dependent,  gazed  down  upon 
him  from  some  height  he  had  not  reached. 
Did  she  see  the  "serpent  gnawing  at  his 
heart  "  ?  He  could  almost  fancy  he  heard 
Schumann's  song  again,  but  inextricably 
blent  Avith  the  "  Agnus  Dei." 

A  touch  on  his  arm  woke  him  as  if  from  a 
dream.     Phyllis  was  gone. 

"  Bernard,  where  are  your  thoughts  1 " 

"  How  does  she  know  our  history  ? "  he 
asked  abruptly. 

"  Why  should  you  think  she  does  1 "  Miss 
Dallas  asked  in  some  surprise. 

"  See  looked  somj  for  me.  It  may  seem 
absurd,  for  jntij  is  not  a  sentiment  I  have 
generally  awakened."  A  half-mocking  smile 
played  about  his  mouth. 

"  My  dear,  do  not  be  vexed.  I  was  tell- 
ing her  the  whole  story  at  the  very  time  you 
must  have  arrived  yesterday.  Phyllis  is 
ver}^  sensitive,  and  it  grieved  her,  I  think." 

"The  knoAvledge  does  not  fully  account 
for  the  expression  in  her  face ;  I  do  not  ima- 
gine for  a  moment  that  you  would  prejudice 
her  against  me  ;  but  the  prejudice  is  there, 
whatever  its  cause." 

The  old  ladj^'s  fingers  trembled  as  she  laid 
them  on  his  arm.  "  Perhaps  I  have  the  clue, 
Bernard.  All  she  said  after  hearing  the 
tale  was,  so  saintly  a  woman  as  Lady  Max- 
well deserved  a  purer  vengeance  at  her  son's 
hands,  and  then  she  fled  for  comfort  to  the 
organ." 

"Ah,  that  explains  what  she  played;  but " 
— his  voice  hardened — "she  knows  nothing 
of  love  ;  she  cannot  undei'stand  revenge." 
Silently  he  handed  Miss  Dallas  into  the 
carriage,  and  the  ponies  soon  rattled  them 
down  to  the  Rectory. 

Great  was  the  surprise  and  delight  on 
seeing  Sir  Bernard.  Mr.  Markham  shook 
him  warmly  by  the  hand,  saying, 

"  This  will  indeed  be  a  thanksgiving  ser- 
vice ! " 

"  We  shall  begin  to  call  it  our  red-letter 
day  ;  last  year  it  brought  us  Phyllis,  and  this, 
my  husband's  dear  old  pupil."  The  little 
woman's  eyes  glistened  with  tears.  "  You 
are  going  to  remain  of  course,  we  all  want 
you  sadl3^" 

"  That  is  my  present  intention,  your  wel- 
come makes  me  feel  quite  ashamed  of  my- 
self, like  the  prodigal  son,  who  has  been  in  a 
far  country."  A  wonderfully  sweet  look 
came  into  his  face,  bringing  into  relief  his 
resemblance  to  his  mother. 

Dot,  who  thought  his  suggestion  very  un- 
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suited  to  the  joyful  nature  of  the  occasion, 
said  slyly, 

"You  do  not  look  as  if  you  had  fed  on 
husks." 

"Let  me  remind  you.  Miss  Dorothy,  there 
are  moral  as  well  as  vegetable  husks.  I  am 
going  in  for  a  course  of  wholesome  diet." 

"  Mangel-wurzel,"  murmured  Miss  Dallas. 

Dot  opened  her  eyes,  the  conversation 
threatened  to  become  enigmatical,  so  as  the 
sound  of  the  bells  warned  them  that  they 
must  prepare  for  service,  she  exclaimed,  "  Oh, 
papa,  I  am  afraid  no  one  will  listen  to  your 
sermon,  every  one  will  be  looking  at  Sir 
Bernard,  and  wondering  Avliat  has  brought 
him  back  so  unexpectedly.  Oh,  I  was  nearly 
forgetting,"  and  turning  towards  the  Baronet 
she  said  coaxingly,  "  You  will  come  to  us  to- 
night, won't  you  ? " 

"  What  is  to  take  place  ? " 

"  A  small  dance  for  Jack,  before  he  goes 
back  to  Cambridge  ;  it  is  onlv  a  sort  of  im- 
promptu  affair,  but  you  will  not  mind,  Avill 
you  ?     Phyllis  is  coming." 

"  Mind  !  I  shall  be  delighted,  and  if  Miss 
Markham,"  with  a  half-laughing  accent  upon 
the  dignified  address,  "will  give  me  the  first 
waltz,  I  shall  be  honoured." 

Dot  coloured  with  pride  and  pleasure. 
"  You  do  me  proud,"  she  replied,  dropping 
him  a  little  charity  bob,  then  went  off  glee- 
fully, confiding  to  Jack  that  Sir  Bernard  was 
not  a  bit  altered,  not  stuck  up  or  stiff  as  she 
feared  he  might  have  become.  Her  brother 
readily  concurred ;  he  had  looked  upon  Sir 
Bernard  with  suspicion  as  a  probable  poacher 
on  his  preserves,  but  now  at  least  Phyllis 
Avas  in  no  danger  of  falling  to  any  one  else's 
share  for  the  opening  waltz. 

Miss  Dallas,  seated  by  her  boy's  side, 
realised  to  the  full  the  beauty  of  the  words, 
"  He  laveth  the  thirsty  land,"  which  was  the 
anthem  for  the  day ;  it  seemed  as  if  a  well- 
spring  of  joy  had  sprung  up  in  the  parched 
furrows  of  her  heart ;  the  grey  shadows  which 
of  late  had  darkened  her  life,  Phyllis  had 
greatly  helped  to  brighten,  and  now  the 
master  had  returned,  and  the  old  lady  sang 
her  "  Nunc  Dimittis  "  humbly  and  joyfully, 
feeling  herself  upborne  "on  mighty  pens," 
with  which  air  Phyllis  closed  the  service. 
Mr.  Wharton's  illness  had  proved  fatal,  so 
the  girl  was  installed  regular  organist,  taking 
no  remuneration  for  her  services,  but  in- 
sisting upon  the  whole  salary  being  con- 
tinued to  the  widow,  who  was  left  in  strait- 
ened circumstances.  Not  content  with  this 
she  helped  W^illie  Wharton  to  cultivate  his 
musical  talents,  finding  her  reward  in   the 


growing  interest  he  took  in  the  organ,  fitting 
him,  she  said,  to  take  her  place  should  any 
necessity  for  it  occur. 

CHAPTER  V. — A   GARDEN   OF  GIRLS. 

"  Madele,  riick,  riick,  riick,  an  raeine 
griine  Seite,"  hummed  Jack  Markham  as  he 
strolled  into  the  drawing-room,  all  cleared 
out  for  dancing.  Dot,  who  was  already  in 
I)Ossession,  jtirouetting  by  herself  to  feel  the 
floor,  paused  abruptly  as  her  brother 
entered. 

"  Jack,  do  leave  off"  singing  that  absurd 
thing  !  Who  wants  to  repose  on  your  green 
side  ?  one  would  think  you  were  a  mossy 
bank  or  something  equally  soft ;  ignorant 
people  might  think  you  were  apostrophising 
the  crows." 

"  We  all  know  your  knowledge  of  German 
is  of  the  most  abstruse  character,"  replied 
Jack  calmly ;  then,  with  an  attempt  at  dignity, 
"  When  will  you  learn  to  show  due  respect 
to  your  elders  ?  Turn  round  and  let  me  look 
at  you." 

Dot  gave  another  pirouette,  then  conde- 
scended to  stand  in  front  of  her  brother. 

"Humph!  not  bad."  Brothers  always 
have  a  praiseworthy  dread  of  making  their 
sisters  vain. 

"  Not  bad  ! "  exclaimed  Dot,  "  when 
Phyllis  took  so  much  pains  to  get  me  the 
beautiful  sprays  of  bramble." 

"  Goodness  !  jow  are  thorny  enough  with- 
out that." 

Dot  only  gave  him  a  withering  glance,  and 
went  on  placidly,  "And  geranium  leaves, 
because  she  knew  my  trimmings  were  shabby, 
and  I  had  not  time  to  get  new  ones.  Con- 
fess now,  arn't  they  lovely  on  this  straw- 
coloured  tulle  ? " 

Jack  eyed  them  critically,  but  to  his 
sister's  disgust  she  saw  his  thoughts  were  not 
with  the  wearer. 

"Lucky  child!"  he  remarked  at  last,  "she 
does  not  present  me  with  a  bouquet  for  my 
coat." 

Dot  laughed  mischievously.  "  You  don't 
mean  to  say  you  are  jealous !  Win',  I  do 
believe  that  riick,  riick,  riick  is  nothing  after 
all  but  '  L'invitation  a  la  valse '  to  Phyllis, 
but  Jack,"  folding  her  hands  round  his  arm, 
and  looking  up  in  his  face  with  pretty 
seriousness,  "  Jack,  has  Phylhs  made  you 
forget  1 " 

"Miss  Mackintosh,  Miss  Letitia  Mackin- 
tosh." 

Dot  fled  precipitately  to  the  adjoining 
room,  heedless  of  Jack's  imploring,  "Don't 
go  away,  Minx  1 "     She  was  amply  revenged 
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on  him  by  thus  leaving  him  to  entertain  the 
two  young  ladies  just  announced.  They 
were  gushing,  giggling  girls,  whose  talk  was 
one  series  of  interrogations  interspersed  with 
notes  of  exclamation.  By  the  younger  this 
manner  had  been  acquired  advisedly.  She 
had  an  idea  that  men  did  not  like  clever  wo- 
men, and  that  a  leaning,  trustful  air  of  igno- 
rance was  attractive,  inasmuch  as  it  raised 
the  male  animal's  self-esteem,  and  at  the  same 
time  his  appreciation  of  one  who  appeared  to 
have  discovered  his  latent  cleverness,  which 
others  had  often  failed  to  do.  Besides,  Miss 
Letitia  thought,  one  could  not  get  informa- 
tion unless  one  asked  questions,  so  seizing 
upon  poor  Jack,  who  found  to  his  dismay 
that  his  mother's  advent  had  only  cleared 
the  course  more  effectually  for  his  tormentor, 
by  monopolising  the  elder  sister's  attention, 
she  began  at  once. 

"  Sir  Bernard  Maxwell  has  really  returned 
at  last;  we  could  hardly  believe  our  eyes 
when  we  saw  him  in  church  this  morning." 

"  I  did  not  know  you  were  acquainted 
with  him,"  was  Jack's  not  over  polite  reply. 

"  No,  we  came  to  Castleton  after  he  had 
left  on  his  travels,  but,  of  course,  we  guessed 
who  it  was  directlj^,  seeing  him  with  Miss 
Dallas  in  the  Castlemount  pew.  What  a 
handsome  man  he  is  !  don't  you  think  so  1" 

"  Men  can  never  judge  well  of  their  own 
sex,"  replied  her  companion  stiffly,  and  see- 
ing that  he  was  on  the  eve  of  escaping,  other 
guests  having  arrived,  she  tapped  him  play- 
fully with  her  fan. 

"  Dear  Mr.  John,"  Jack  winced,  "how  can 
you  be  so  cruel  when  I  am  dying  to  hear 
the  reason  of  his  mysterious  comings  and 
goings  ?  He  looks  so  romantic.  Do  you 
think  it  is  a  love  affair  1" 

Jack's  wrath  was  rising  steadily.  "  Con- 
sidering my  parents,  who  have  known  him 
from  childhood,  have  never  inquired,  I  can 
hardly  expect  to  have  any  knowledge  on  the 
subject." 

Miss  Letitia,  who  meant  business,  was  in 
no  way  abashed  by  Jack's  bluntness,  and 
continued  blandly, 

"  Is  SirBernard  going  to  make  a  lengthened 
stay  V 

"  I  believe  so." 

"  Oh,  how  delightful !  Castlemount  is  just 
the  place  for  entertainments ;  it  will  be  re- 
freshing to  see  it  look  a  little  gay.  We  came 
here  thinking  there  were  several  county 
families  within  moderate  distance,  and  were 
disgusted  to  find  one  a  non-resident,  another 
an  old  man  with  a  delicate  daughter,  and 
another  with  nothing  but  the  old  folks  left. 


Of  course.  Sir  Bernard  will  be  showing  some 
hospitality  after  his  long  absence." 

"Possibly,"  said  Jack  with  indifference. 

"  It  is  a  pity  for  Miss  Dallas's  companion. 
I  dare  say  the  old  lady  will  miss  her  at  first." 

Miss  Letitia  had  at  last  taken  off  the  foils  ; 
this  was  a  home-thrust,  and  Jack  was  not 
diplomatist  enough  to  hide  that  he  felt  it. 

"  May  I  inquire  what  you  mean  V 

"  Why  naturally  now  that  the  Baronet  is 
home.  Miss  Dallas  will  think  it  wiser  to  have 
a  less  youthful  attendant." 

Jack  had  never  been  so  near  mutilating 
the  Decalogue  as  at  that  moment,  but  felt  a 
certain  solace  in  getting  the  last  word. 

"You  pay  Miss  Trevylian  a  great  com- 
pliment by  hinting  that  Sir  Bernard  must 
necessarily  fall  a  victim  to  her  charms ;  but 
even  with  that  contingency  Miss  Dallas  is 
far  too  much  attached  to  Miss  Trevylian  to 
part  with  her.  I  will  get  you  a  partner  for 
the  first  dance." 

Jack,  flinging  himself  off  in  high  dudgeon, 
was  brought  up  suddenly  by  a  hand  laid  on 
his  shoulder  and  a  hearty  voice  saying, 

"  You  bad  boy  !  where  have  you  been  this 
long  vacation  ?  Have  you  forgotten  the  way 
to  Falkland  ?" 

With  mingled  feelings  of  pleasure  and 
shamefacedness,  he  turned  to  greet  the  new- 
comers, a  white-haired,  stately-looking  old 
gentleman,  a  fair,  fragile  girl  leaning  on  his 
arm.  Dot's  half-reproachful  words  came  back 
to  him  as  the  old  gentleman  continued, 

"  My  Nan  thought  you  had  deserted  your 
old  playfellow." 

"  Oh  no,  father,  you  must  not  say  that ;  " 
and  Jack  looked  gratefully  at  her  for  help- 
ing to  relieve  his  embarrassment,  then  inco- 
herently expressed  regret  for  his  apparent 
neglect. 

Wonderfully  fair  was  Nancy  Greatorex  ; 
those  who  loved  her,  and  they  were  not 
a  few,  said  she  resembled  a  harebell.  The 
slender  figure,  and  the  droop  of  the  small 
head  "  running  over  with  curls,"  the  pure 
glance  of  the  trustful  blue  eyes,  made  one 
think  of  the  pale,  sweet  flower  on  its  delicate 
stem,  that  Avas  yet  strong  enough  to  brave 
the  autumn  breezes  blowing  across  its  heathy 
bed. 

The  Squire  had  married  in  middle  age 
and  his  young  wife  had  been  the  joy  and 
delight  of  his  eyes.  Some  years  passed,  then 
a  daughter  was  born  to  him,  but  Mrs.  Great- 
orex fell  into  a  x'apid  decline  and  Nancy  was 
motherless  l^efore  she  could  lisp  her  parents' 
name.  The  blow  made  the  Squire  an  old 
man  while  still  in  his  prime,  but  as  Nancy 
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grew  up  she  became  to  him  the  one  sweet 
strain  of  music  in  the  discord  of  the  strings 
that  snapped  when  his  wife  died.  Evcrj'thing 
harsh  seemed  moulded  out  of  her  existence, 
and  every  jarring  inequality  readjusted  itself 
in  her  sweet  presence.  There  was  an  essence 
of  peace  about  her  which  diffused  itself,  all 
the  more  potent  for  its  very  unconsciousness, 
like  the  aroma  of  a  flower. 

Jack  had  been  brother,  playfellow,  and 
protector  from  their  babyhood.  Mr.  Great- 
orex  liked  the  frank,  fearless  boy,  and  Jack 
had  the  run  of  the  house  and  stables,  and 
later  on  of  the  covers.  The  old  gentleman 
had  even  gone  so  far  as  to  think  that  Avhen 
he  had  rejoined  his  darling,  it  would  be 
jDleasant  to  know  their  little  Nan,  who  would 
be  mistress  of  Falkland,  would  have  a  fine, 
steady  fellow  like  the  Rector's  son  to  keep 
her  from  money-hunting  snobs.  This  idea 
he  prided  himself  on  having  kept  well-con- 
cealed, but  Nancy  saw  through  it  and  feared 
lest  Jack  should  understand  her  father's 
nods,  and  winks,  and  sly  endeavours  to 
throw  them  together  ;  but  the  very  fact  of 
being  able  to  see  her  whenever  he  liked,  with 
no  restriction  placed  upon  their  intercourse, 
made  him  look  upon  her  in  the  light  of  a 
sister.  Dot  he  could  tease  and  get  into 
mischief  with,  but  to  Nan  he  went  with  his 
maturer  confidences,  expecting  and  always 
receiving  sympathy  and  help.  During  the 
past  year,  however,  he  had  been,  uncon- 
sciously to  himself,  an  absentee  from  Falk- 
land, except  when  going  over  as  escort  to 
Dot  and  Phjdlis  in  riding  or  di'iving.  He 
could  not  but  feel  the  Squire's  reproof  to  be 
merited,  so  stammered  out  his  excuses. 

"  The  long  vacation  seems  all  too  short  for 
what  a  fellow  has  to  do,  Mr.  Greatorex  ;  so 
forgive  me  this  once." 

"  Go  along,  you  rascal — and  there — make 
your  peace  with  Nan.  I  have  no  doubt  she 
will  prove  inexorable,  as  I  am." 

Laughingly  the  two  went ;  Jack  ensconced 
his  companion  in  a  comfortable  corner  where 
they  could  chat  undisturbed. 

"Jack,  vv'hat  made  you  look  so  ferocious 
when  father  stopped  you  1  I  did  not  think 
3'our  countenance  could  express  suchtraged3^" 

"  You  saved  me  from  envy,  hatred,  malice, 
and  all  uncharitableness,  Nan.  I  had  just 
escaped  from  the  claws  of  that  horrid  cat, 
Letitia  Mackintosh !  " 

"  Oh,  Jack  !  don't  call  people  names.  Per- 
haps you  had  your  hand  uncovered;  you 
know  their  motto,  '  Touch  not  the  cat,  but 
the  glove.'" 

"  Oh,  hang  it  all,  Nancy,  a  glove's  no  use, 


one  requires  to  be  armed  cap-a-pie,  one  does 
not  know  where  she  will  have  you  next ;  but 
let  us  forget  her,  tell  me  about  yourself. 
Have  you  been  quite  strong  lately  ?  You 
did  not  come  to  the  treat  this  afternoon." 

"No;  father  feared  I  should  be  too  tired, 
and  I  wanted  to  be  here  to-night." 

"  You  used  not  to  get  so  soon  tired  ;  there 
is  nothing  the  matter,  is  there  ?  I  feel  quite 
a  l)rute  to  have  left  you  so  long  ■without 
looking  after  you," 

Jack's  voice  could  be  very  caressing,  and 
his  dark  eyes  tender.  Nan  looked  up  at  the 
handsome  head  bent  over  the  back  of  her 
chair,  and  a  slight  quiver  passed  over  her 
features,  but  it  passed  instantly,  only  leaving 
an  added  bloom  to  the  peach-like  softness  of 
her  cheek ;  she  answered  "without  any  appa- 
rent emotion — 

"  No,  I  am  quite  well  now.  Jack  ;  the  long 
dry  weather  tired  me ;  I  had  a  feverish 
attack  before  you  came  home,  but  I  was 
almost  sorry  to  get  well,  for  Phyllis  came 
constantly,  and  when  I  was  not  strong  enough 
to  talk  she  would  play  to  me  or  sing  some  of 
the  quaint  old  ballads  she  knows  by  heart, 
and  I  could  lie  still  and  listen,  and  watch  the 
far  away  look  in  her  eyes,  as  if  she  had  lifted 
the  fringes  of  the  curtain  that  liides  the  im- 
seen  and  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  silvei* 
lining,  or  as  if  she  had  got  behind  things 
somehow — ah,  here  she  comes." 

Nancy  felt  as  well  as  saAv,  for  her  com- 
panion's sudden  heart  throb  communicated 
itself  to  the  back  of  her  chair,  but  she  did 
not  note  the  contraction  of  his  eyebrows  as 
Sir  Bernard  entei'ed ;  that  they  must  of  neces- 
sity have  come  together  did  not  seem  to 
strike  him,  but  the  momentary  jealousy 
passed  as  he  saw  Phyllis  advancing  straight 
to  their  corner,  Dot  hovering  round  her  like 
an  attendant  sprite,  while  Sir  Bernard  paused 
to  renew  his  intimacy  with  Squire  Greatorex. 
After  mutual  kindly  inquiries  the  old  man 
attracted  the  younger's  attention  to  the  group 
at  the  other  end  of  the  room. 

"  Now,  sir,  you  have  to  come  back  to  old 
England  to  see  anything  so  pretty  as  that." 
He  waved  his  hand  in  the  direction  of  the 
trio. 

Phyllis,  of  that  height  which  cannot  be 
called  too  tall  or  too  short,  supple  as  a  reed, 
with  an  undulating  grace  of  motion,  notice- 
able even  in  her  manner  of  standing,  was 
dressed  in  a  perfectly  plain  black  satin,  cut 
low  with  short  sleeves,  revealing  beautiful 
neck  and  arms,  the  former  clasped  by  a  row 
of  old  oriental  pearls,  which  had  belonged  to 
her  grandmother ;  a  breast-knot  ot  gold  and 
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crimson  chrysanthemums  was  the  only  touch 
of  colour  about  her,  save  the  faint  flush 
which  stained  the  olive  of  her  cheek,  delicate, 
yet  the  bloom  of  perfect  health.  She  was 
stooping  in  a  half-caressing  attitude  towards 
Nan,  who,  in  pure  white,  stood  with  upturned 
face,  that  needed  no  words  to  show  how 
welcome  was  her  friend.  Dot  gave  a  richer 
colouring;  she  had  her  mother's  dark  hair 
and  eyes,  but  with  more  of  actual  beauty, 
a  httle  brown  bird,  but  of  richer  plumage 
than  Mrs.  Markham  had  ever  been. 

Sir  Bernard's  glance  followed  the  wave  of 
the  Squire's  hand.  "  Quite  a  Miltonian 
group,  sir.  The  lady  in  Comus,  L' Allegro,  and 
II  Penseroso." 

The  old  man  smiled  approvingly.  "Very 
good ;  but  I  do  not  exactly  see  E  Pense- 
roso." 

Sir  Bernard's  reply  was  given  with  a  cer- 
tain gravity  and  repressed  feeling — 

"  All  in  a  robe  of  darkest  grain 
Plowing  with  majestic  train, 
Come  and  keep  thy  wonted  state 
With  even  step  and  musing  gait, 
And  looks  communing  with  the  skies, 
Thy  rapt  soul  sitting  in  thine  eyes." 

Continuing  abruptly,  as  if  not  seeking  a 
reply— 

"  Will  you  introduce  me  to  your  daughter. 
Squire  ?  she  was  only  a  child  wlien  last  we 
met." 

As  they  crossed  the  room  the  little  party 
broke  up,  Jack  claiming  Phyllis  as  his 
partner  for  the  first  waltz. 

Nancy's  name  was  duly  transferred  to  Sir 
Bernard's  card,  then  he  turned  smilingly  to 
Dot. 

"  Little  bird,  I  know  you  are  longing  to 
flutter  your  wings — the  music  has  begun." 

When  at  length  it  ceased  and  they  had 
danced  the  whole  waltz  through,  Dot  said  : 

"  Isn't  she  lovely  ? " 

"  Who  1— Miss  Greatorex  ? " 

"  Oh,  no;  Nan  is  very  pretty,  but  Phyllis." 

Sir  Bernard's  eyes  had  belied  his  words, 
for  they  were  involuntarily  following  Jack 
and  his  partner,  but  his  speech  did  not  betray 
him ;  indeed  it  was  with  some  sense  of  dis- 
appointment that  Dot  confided  to  Jack  that 
Sir  Bernard  seemed  much  more  struck  with 
Nancy  than  with  Phyllis,  always  turning  the 
conversation  upon  the  former  if  possible. 
This  information  elated  Jack  greatly,  though 
had  he  been  a  little  older,  he  would  have 
surmised  that  such  information  might  be 
true  as  to  fact,  but  false  as  to  sequence. 

Letitia  Mackintosh  fell  into  the  same  trap 
while  discussing  the  events  of  the  evening 
with  her  sister  in  their  bedroom. 


"  Did  you  notice  Sir  Bernard's  attention 
to  Nancy  Greatorex,  Jane  ?  He  seemed 
quite  concerned  at  her  delicate  appearance, 
and  danced  with  her  several  times,  while 
only  once  with  that  designing  minx — a  nice 
spoke  in  her  wheel." 

Jane,  who  was  foolish  but  not  malicious, 
feebly  protested  against  her  sister's  sharp 
sayings,  but  speedily  collapsed. 

"  Why,  you  silly  girl,  don't  you  see,  she 
will  just  stay  on  to  try  and  catch  the  Baro- 
net ;  it  is  simply  disgusting — the  idea  of  her 
going  to  the  Rectory  alone  with  him  ! " 

"  She  could  not  very  well  have  stayed 
away,  when  she  is  so  intimate  with  the 
Markhams,"  said  Jane  meekly. 

"  Oh  yes,  she  could  ;  she  might  have  made 
the  excuse  that  Miss  Dallas  would  be  left 
alone  at  home.  After  all,  she  is  only  a  paid 
companion,  a  sort  of  upper  servant.  She  gets 
far  too  much  encouragement.  Who  knows 
who  she  is  ?  She  may  be  an  adventuress, 
those  clever  people  often  are.  For  my  part, 
I  can't  see  what  every  one  finds  to  admire 
in  her !  "  And  Letitia  gave  an  extra  tug 
to  the  curl-papers  she  Avas  wont  to  adorn 
her  head  with  on  retiring  for  the  night. 

Will  any  one  explain  why  landress  is  so 
conducive  to  confidential  communications  1 
Girls  who  are  quite  reserved  in  coif  and 
bodice  can  discuss  their  dearest  interests 
when  in  dressing-gown  and  slippers,  and  of 
necessity  with  hair  unloosed.  This  last  seems 
a  sine  qua  non  to  perfect  freedom  of  speech, 
the  use  of  the  brush  on  the  unoffending 
threads  seeming  to  express  how  easily  life's 
tangles  could  be  smoothed  out  were  it  not 
for  the  obstructiveness  of  elders  who  profess 
to  know  better.  Again,  the  brash  can  be 
held  suspended,  like  a  large  note  of  interro- 
gation or  exclamation,  during  the  pauses  af 
intense  listening  to  some  thrilling  episode  or 
embryo  love  story.  It  is  unquestionably  a 
pretty  sight,  a  group  of  girls  round  a  blazing 
fire,  in  various  phases  of  elegant  deshabille, 
reclining  in  easy-chairs,  toasting  their  toes  or 
seated  on  the  hearthrug  embracing  their 
knees,  finding  much  sympathy  in  the  deep 
glow  of  the  coals  or  incentives  to  merriment 
in  the  crackling  of  the  sparks  as  they  suddenly 
ascend  in  a  golden  geyser.  Fortunately  there 
are  not  many  Letitia  Mackintoshes  to  give  a 
spice  of  malice  to  the  discussion.  There  may 
not  be  much  cleverness,  but  at  least  there 
will  be  gaiety  and  bonhomie,  and  one  might 
as  well  foster  tight-lacing  of  the  human  frame 
as  discountenance  this  exDansion  of  youth- 
ful hearts.  The  jokes  may  not  be  worthy  of 
Punch,  what  he  said  and  what  she  said  neither 
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"wise  nor  witty,  yet  the  consequences,  as  in 
the  well-known  game,  might  be  more  com- 
plicated were  it  not  for  the  open,  frank 
manner  in  which  pleasant  little  flirtations 
are  talked  over  ;  the  teasing  which  in  a  mixed 
company  docs  more  harm  than  good,  nay,  is 
ill-bred,  in  a  girlish  coterie  clears  the  air  and 
makes  a  girl  see,  though  it  seem  but  in  jest, 
how  her  conduct  is  looked  upon  by  others. 
There  is  generally  one  graver  than  the  rest, 
who,  though  often  addressed  as  "  You  dear 
old  serious  thing, "gets  the  term  accompanied 
by  a  hug  of  affection  from  some  impulsive 
member  of  the  party,  and  whose  word  of 
warning  or  advice,  unheeded  perhaps  at  the 
moment,  is  not  alwaj's  wasted. 

Unfortunately,  Letitia  had  no  one  to  be 
the  spiritual  Good  Samaritan.  AVhen  she 
was  en  deshabille  her  tona;ue  seemed  to  lose 
its  cloak  of  simulated  sweetness,  and  all  the 
acrid  juices  collected  during  the  day  came  to 
the  tip,  read}'  to  overflow  and  gangrene  the 
character  of  any  unlucky  being  who  happened 
to  be  under  the  ban  of  her  dislike. 

The  subject  of  her  disparaging  remarks 
was  invoking,  not  all  successfully,  "tired 
nature's  sweet  restorer,  balmy  sleep."  The 
usually  placid  surface  of  her  existence  had 
been  stirred  by  the  events  of  the  day  :  her 
introduction  to  Sir  Bei-nard  in  the  morning, 
her  dance  with  him  in  the  evening,  when 
she  had  surprised  him  by  pleading  fatigue 
as  an  excuse  for  coming  to  an  abrupt  pause 
in  the  waltz.  Why  could  she  not  dissociate 
him  from  the  story  of  the  past?  He  had 
been  very  good  to  her,  notwithstanding  her 
ungraciousness,  talking  pleasantly,  and  seem- 
ing to  ignore  the  fact  that  she  would 
rather  not  have  danced  with  him  at  all. 
Phyllis  could  not  understand  the  attraction 
of  repulsion  he  had  for  her ;  she  could  not 
bear  to  associate  him  with  anything  cruel : 
with  that  curse  hangins;  over  a  life — for  she 
could  not  fancy  the  poor  woman  dead — it 
hurt  her  as  if  a  soul  were  in  jeopardy,  driven 
to  despair.  At  last  she  fell  into  a  troubled 
slumber,  in  which  she  and  Madame  de  Marcie 
were  one;  and  she  was  far  from  Castle- 
mount,  with  the  brand  of  Cain  upon  her. 
She  awoke  with  a  painful  start  and  sense  of 
bewildered  unreality,  till  the  moonlight  re- 
vealed the  furniture  of  her  pretty  little 
chamber  adjoining  Miss  Dallas's,  and  she 
knew  Avith  intense  relief  that  it  had  only 
been  a  dream.  The  girl  rose  and  drew  aside 
the  curtain.  How  lovely  everything  looked  ! 
Would  the  day  come  when  she  should  see  it 
no  more,  or  be  as  a  stranger  ?  She  put  the 
thought    from    her    with    a    shudder,    and 


listened  for  a  moment  at  "  Mamsell's  "  door, 
and  heard  her  peaceful  breathing,  "  Mam- 
sell,"  who  loved  her  like  her  own  child  I 
She  kissed  the  })anel.  Oh,  no,  they  would 
never  part — unless  Sir  Bernard  married,  and 
then — why,  Miss  Dallas  would  need  her 
more  than  ever;  and  they  two  would  go 
together,  and  be  so  haj)py  !  Comforting 
herself  with  this  thought,  she  went  back  to 
bed,  and  knew  no  more  till  the  old  lady 
stood  at  her  side,  telling  her  to  lie  still  and 
rest. 

CHAPTER  VI. — A  FRIENDLY   COMPACT. 

"  Mamsell,  have  I  overslept  myself  ? " 
exclaimed  Phyllis  in  dismay. 

"  Dear  child,  never  mind." 

"  Oh,  but  I  will  be  down  directly."  And 
in  a  Avonderfully  short  space  of  time  she  ap- 
peared at  the  breakfast-table,  looking  like  a 
Nephitos  rose,  a  little  paler  than  her  wont, 
from  her  previous  clay's  exertions. 

"  Now,  child,  I  am  all  ears  to  hear  how 
you  enjo^'ed  yourself,  and  how  everybody 
looked.     How  did  she  do,  Bernard  1 " 

"  I  can  assure  you,  cousin,  Miss  Trevylian 
made  a  most  successful  debut,  judging  from 
the  fact  that  I  could  only  get  one  waltz,  her 
card  was  so  soon  filled  up." 

Phyllis,  trying  to  hide  herself  behind  the 
plump  tea-cosy,  gave  a  laughing  negative 
shake  of  the  head. 

"  Jack  Markham,  at  least,  may  be  proud 
of  his  pupil." 

"What  has  Jack  to  do  with  Phyllis's 
dancing  1 "  inquired  Miss  Dallas  with  unusual 
asperity. 

"  Miss  Trevylian  told  me  he  had  been  her 
instructor." 

"  When  does  that  young  man  go  back  to  col- 
lege ?"  she  then  irrelevantly  remarked;  where- 
upon Phyllis  looked  so  utterly  astonished 
that  Sir  Bernard  had  to  bite  his  lips  to  keep 
himself  from  laughing  outright.  Miss  Dallas, 
on  the  point  of  saying  "  The  sooner  the  bet- 
ter," caught  sight  of  his  comical  expression, 
and  replaced  her  original  thought  \nth  the 
Avords, 

"What  are  you  laughing  at,  Bernard  V 

"  Margaret,  I  Avas  never  more  serious  in 
my  life.  What  a  fine  felloAv  old  Greatorex 
keeps  !  he  and  his  daughter  are  quite  a  pic- 
ture ;  only  looking  at  her  one  is  oppressed 
Avith  the  feeling  that  she  resembles  the  night- 
blooming  cactus,  only  aAvaking  to  fade." 

Phyllis  glanced  up.  "  Do  you  notice  that  ? 
It  haunts  me — dear  Nan  !"  Tears  choked  her 
voice. 

"  Child,  you  surprise  me.     I  thought  she 
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was  quite  better  again.  She  and  her  father 
live  such  a  secluded  life,  and  Falkland  lies 
low ;  perhaps  she  is  pining  for  fresher  air 
and  companionship.  If  you  have  no  objec- 
tion, Bernard,  we  will  ask  them  up  for  a  few 
days." 

"My  dear  cousin,  any  of  your  friends  are 
welcome.     Ask  them  by  all  means." 

"Shall  we  say  Monday  then  V 

"  Cei'tainly.  Now,  Avhat  are  your  plans 
for  to-day?" 

"Phyllis  and  I  are  going  in  the  phaeton 
to  see  some  of  my  old  women ;  we  shall  in- 
quire in  passing  how  the  Rectory  folk  are  after 
their  unusual  dissipation,  and  end  up  at 
Falkland,  retui^ning  to  a  two-o'clock  lunch — 
and  you  1" 

"  I  must  get  Rogers  to  give  an  account  of 
his  stewardship,  but  in  the  afternoon  I  want 
to  see  if  Selim  has  forgotten  his  master.  If 
you  can  spare  Miss  Trevylian,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  have  the  pleasure  of  her  company." 

Phjdlis  looked  doubtfully  at  Miss  Dallas, 
allowing  the  old  lady  to  ansAver  for  her. 

"  Of  course,  dear ;  it  will  put  a  little  colour 
into  her  cheeks.  It  is  a  glorious  day  for 
Landon  Point ;  there  will  be  a  fine  sunset." 

Seeing  that  Phyllis  did  not  respond  very 
warmly  to  his  invitation,  Sir  Bernard  turned 
to  her  as  he  left  the  room. 

"  There  are  changes  and  improvements 
which  you  will,  no  doubt,  be  able  to  point 
out  to  me,  Miss  Trevylian,  so  I  hope  you 
will  not  begrudge  me  the  time." 

When  he  was  gone,  Phyllis  hovered  round 
Miss  Dallas  in  an  uncertain  way ;  then,  as  if 
not  wishing  to  be  seen,  leant  over  the  back 
of  her  chair,  saying, 

"  You  are  sure  vou  can  do  without  me, 
Mamsell  ?" 

The  old  lady  drew  her  forward. 

"  A  good  canter  will  freshen  you  up,  child. 
No,  I  shall  not  want  you."  And  perforce 
Phyllis  had  to  be  content. 

The  day  remained  provokingly  fine.  There 
was  evidently  no  escape  from  the  tete-a-tete 
ride.  AVhen  she  appeared  Bayard  was  at  the 
foot  of  the  terrace  steps  in  charge  of  a  groom, 
Lion  in  attendance,  while  Sir  Bernard  stood 
.stroking  and  patting  his  old  favourite.  Miss 
Dallas  looking  on  with  beaming  face.  Phyllis 
apologised  for  keeping  them  waiting,  and 
before  Sir  Bernard  could  proffer  his  assistance 
she  had  sprung  lightly  on  the  saddle.  He 
drew  back  and  allowed  the  groom  to  arrange 
her  skirt,  mounting  his  horse  in  silence. 
Selim,  having  had  more  oats  than  work  of 
late,  was  impatient  to  ])e  ofi^,  and  gave  his 
master   sufficient    occupation   wherewith   to 


work  ofl  his  momentary  annoyance.  The 
route  lay  to  the  back  of  the  house,  where 
well-kept  gravelly  roads  led  up  the  Landon 
range.  The  view  at  first  was  circumscribed 
by  the  wood  and  encircling  hills,  but  as  the 
riders  mounted  higher,  clearings  had  been 
made,  through  which  the  house  and  far  across 
the  downs  could  be  seen.  Instinctively  they 
drew  bridle,  and  Sir  Bernard  let  the  reins 
fall  upon  his  horse's  neck,  who,  having  re- 
cognised the  strong  but  gentle  hand,  had 
become  as  quiet  as  a  lamb.  It  was  a  garden 
of  Eden  that  stretched  before  them,  and  the 
master's  eyes  rested  on  it  with  a  melancholy 
pleasure.  What  fiat  but  that  of  his  own  will 
had  driven  him  forth  to  exile  1  He  sighed 
wearily,  and  raised  his  hat  as  if  it  oppressed 
him ;  he  had  forgotten  his  companion,  till  her 
soft  voice  said,  like  an  echo  of  his  own  words, 

"  Is  it  not  good  to  be  home  ?" 

He  met  her  gaze  full  of  that  sympathetic 
yet  sorroAA'ful  interest,  which  her  look  always 
betokened. 

"  Miss  Trevylian,"  he  replied  bitterly,  "it 
would  be  better  if  I  had  not  to  confess — 
what  a  fool  I  have  been." 

"  Is  not  the  fact  somewhat  modified  b}'  the 
free  confession  V 

"  Then  you  do  not  doubt  that  it  is  a  fact  ?" 

She  coloured  slightly,  while  a  smile  played 
round  the  corners  of  her  mouth.  "  I  scarcely 
know  you  sufficiently  to  contradict  you." 

He  laughed. 

"Then  I  shall  know  what  to  expect  when 
you  do." 

They  turned  their  horses'  heads  and  went 
leisurely  up  the  steep  incline.  As  they 
reached  the  summit  a  scene  of  enchantment 
lay  before  them.  The  land,  wooded  and 
cultivated,  sloped  towards  sandy  dunes, 
which  gleamed  yellow  in  the  far  distance. 
An  arm  of  the  sea  ran  up,  and  on  the 
farther  side,  losing  themselves  in  a  deli- 
cate haze,  were  hills  and  dales  melting  into 
nothingness.  The  sun  Avas  setting  and  the 
heavens  were  of  deepest  blue,  flecked  with 
rosy  clouds  and  saffron  streaks — sea  and  sky 
blending  their  tints  of  sapphire  and  amethyst 
into  an  indescribably  tender  grey.  Sir  Ber- 
nard dismounted  and  stood  with  one  arm 
throAATi  over  Selim's  neck. 

"Nature  is  a  wonderful  foster-mother, 
]\Iiss  Trevylian.  We  may  wander  far  and 
heedlessly ;  but  when  we  return,  she  meets 
us  with  as  much  warmth  and  gladness  as  if 
we  had  never  played  truant." 

"  To  me,"  said  Phyllis,  "  she  is  the  essence 
of  dignified  patience.  We  tire  so  soon  of 
duty,  l)ut 
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*  La  nature  eat  le  meme, 
Et  le  mime  soleil  se  leve  sur  tes  jours,' 

unwearying  and  unchanging." 

"  It  often  veils  itself  behind  clouds  and 
mists  though." 

"Yes;  but  they  are  of  the  earth.  The 
sun  still  shines,  only  we  cannot  penetrate 
the  darkness." 

"Miss  Trevylian,"  he  said  abruptly;  "it 
seems  to  me  I  am  the  earth  and  you  the 
sun.  What  miasma  exhales  from  me  that 
you  should  enshroud  yourself  in  a  cloudj^ 
veil  whenever  I  approach  ? — you  even  shrink 
from  my  touch.  '  There  is  no  blood  upon 
my  hand.' " 

He  held  out  his  strong,  muscular 
fingers. 

It  Avas  not  a  grey  but  a  rosy  veil  that 
overspread  her  face  from  brow  to  throat, 
leaving  her  suddenly  pale.  Then,  as  if 
speaking  more  to  herself  than  to  him,  she 
said — 

"  Is  not  spirit  more  than  flesh  and  blood  1 
If  you  slay  the  soul,  have  you  not  destroyed 
more  than  the  life  ? " 

Bernard  Maxwell  drew  himself  up  in 
haughty  amazement.  What  was  this  girl 
that  she  should  judge  him  !  Yet  speak  in 
self-defence  he  must,  though  to  himself  his 
conduct  required  no  exculpation. 

"Would  you  have  let  me  suffer  a  viper  to 
escape  1  Had  she  not  poisoned  the  happi- 
ness of  one  home  1  was  she  to  be  allowed  to 
wind  herself  round  another  weak  mind  and 
poison  all  its  well-springs  of  good  ?  " 

"  Sir  Bernard,  is  it  always  the  woman's 
fault — are  men  never  the  tempters  ?  Do 
not  think  I  would  uphold  her  for  a  moment ; 
but  we  are  none  of  us  entirely  bad." 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  do  not  class  yourself 
with  such  as  she  !  " 

"  Who  knows  but  the  saintly  patience  of 
her  against  whom  she  sinned  might  have 
implanted  some  germ  of  good,  which  your 
vengeance  destroyed  before  it  had  time  to 
take  root  ? " 

Sir  Bernard  listened  with  ever-increasing 
amaze  ;  she  who  had  appeared  so  shy  and 
silent  in  his  presence  now  spoke  with  a  quiet 
dignity  and  grave  earnestness,  her  eyes  full 


of  a  wistful  pleading.  He  looked  up  at  her, 
and  his  voice  was  very  gentle  as  he  an- 
swered— 

"  Miss  Trevylian,  you  never  knew  a  mo- 
ther's love,  nor  the  feeling  of  disgrace  at 
the  mention  of  a  father's  name,  the  wither- 
ing of  a  life  dear  to  you  under  the  spells  of 
an  enchantress."  His  blue  eyes  grew  dark 
like  a  mountain  tarn  overshadowed  by  a 
thundercloud,  he  ground  his  heel  into  the 
earth.  "  It  ma}'  be  sin,  but  I  cannot  say 
mea  culpa  ;  were  all  to  happen  over  again,  I 
could  do  no  less." 

A  slight  shiver  passed  over  Phyllis. 

"  The  sun  has  set ;  is  it  not  time  we  were 
retracing  our  steps  1 "  Her  voice  sounded 
wearily. 

He  laid  a  detaining  hand  on  Bayard's 
neck,  and  there  was  something  very  earnest 
and  winning  in  his  manner. 

"  Miss  Trevylian,  I  cannot  tell  you  how 
it  would  grieve  me  if  I  thought  the  shadow 
of  a  sin  and  sorrow  not  yours  should  darken 
your  views  of  life;  you  have  an  infinite 
belief  in  human  goodness,  don't  let  me 
destroy  it;  you  have  climbed  to  higher 
heights  than  I,  and  therefore  to  you  the  sun 
shines,  because  you  are  above  the  mists. 
Do  not  let  me  see  a  shadow  on  your  face 
that  tells  me  I  have  come  between  you 
and  his  rays,  or" — he  smiled  sadly — "you 
will  drive  me  away  again,  and  make  me 
fancy  ray  presence  indeed  brings  a  curse 
with  it." 

"  Oh  no,  no  !  "  exclaimed  Phyllis  ;  "  you 
must  not  leave  Castlemount.  What  would 
Miss  Dallas  say  ?  Forgive  me  if  I  have 
wounded  you  ! " 

"  Nay,  there  is  no  question  of  forgiveness 
— only  prove  that  you  think  less  harshly  of 
me  by  helping  me  to  set  a  seal  upon  the 
skeleton  cupboard  in  the  old  house  and 
making  it  what  it  once  was — the  home  of  all 
that  was  pure  and  lovelj^  and  of  good 
report." 

He  held  out  his  hand ;  Phyllis  gave  him 
hers  shyly  but  unreservedly. 

"  Thank  you,"  he  said  simply  ;  and  re- 
mounting Selim,  they  turned  homeward  in 
the  gathering  twilight. 


''THE  STAR  OF  BETHLEHEM." 

By  Peofessor  C.  PIAZZI  SMYTH,  Asteonomek-Koyal  for  Scotland. 


HOW  many  letters  have  come  to  me 
through  all  the  spring,  summer,  and 
autumn,  and  from  how  many  and  how 
various,  but  all  of  them  anxious  inquirers, 
demanding  information  as  to  a  reappearance 
in  the  present  year  of  the  Star  of  Bethlehem  ! 
First,  as  to  their  having  heard  that  astrono- 
mers, expecting  the  sacred  orb  to  appear 
this  season,  after  an  interval  of  many  cen- 
turies, were  already  watching  for  it ;  and 
then  the  letters  reported  that  it  had  actually 
appeared  in  the  early  morning  sky,  in  the 
east,  shining  with  a  most  portentous  splen- 
dour ;  wherefore,  what  was  its  nature,  its 
message,  and  the  coming  events  which  it 
must  typify  1 

When  these  private  communications,  more- 
over, were  capped  at  last  by  a  letter  from 
the  editor  of  Good  Words,  under  date  De- 
cember 14,  1887,  asking  for  an  article  on  the 
said  star,  as  being  a  topic  "  now  interesting 
to  many  persons,  and  of  the  real  meaning  of 
which  so  many  are  ignorant,"  I  recognised 
the  request,  not  only  as  a  characteristically 
good  move  on  the  part  of  the  said  worthy 
editor,  desiring  to  supply  a  public  need,  the 
extent  and  reality  of  which  he  had  gauged 
for  himself,  but  as  also  a  hopeful  opportunity 
for  terminating  at  one  stroke  so  much  of  my 
recent  abnormal  correspondence. 

Alreadj^,  however,  the  question  has  passed 
through  several  phases,  and  the  answer  to 
one  set  of  questioners,  no  matter  how  con- 
vincing to  them,  may  not  necessarily  satisfy 
another  set,  who  have  had  perchance  a  dif- 
ferent natural  phenomenon  in  view.  Let  us 
first,  therefore,  take  the  most  positive  and 
the  latest  account  of  them  all,  viz.,  that 
which  has  already  endured  from  the  last 
week  in  November  to  the  second  in  December, 
and  asserts  that  a  veritable  star  has  appeared 
in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  sky  at  early 
dawn  or  before  daybreak,  is  transcending  all 
other  stars  many  times  in  brightness,  is  of 
gigantic  size,  of  marvellous  beauty,  as  well 
as  utterly  unknown  to  the  men  of  this  genera- 
tion, and  therefore  charged,  no  doubt,  with 
some  important  instructions,  if  not  warning, 
to  mankind. 

That  is  what  the  world — the  Northern 
world  at  least — is  saying ;  but  Avhen  the 
object  in  question  is  pointed  out  to  a  practical 
astronomer,  he,  after  measuring  instrument- 
ally  the  exact  place  of  the  so-called  star  in 
the  heavens,  and  comparing  it  with  the 
almanacks,  says,  "  Oh  !  that  is  no  star  at  all ; 


it  is  merely  the  planet  Venus  at  one  of  its 
occasionally  more  favourable  combination  of 
circumstances  for  showing  brightly;  and  then, 
always  brighter  under  the  same  conditions 
than  any  true  star,  it  has  power  to  be  bright 
indeed."  For,  as  even  the  little  school-books 
teach,  Venus  being  the  nearest  planet  to  our 
earth  and  much  closer  to  the  sun  in  actual 
distance  of  miles  therefrom,  it  shines  Avith 
far  greater  intensity  of  light,  space  for  space, 
than  our  OAvn  moon  can  ever  do.  Such 
intrinsic  brightness  to  uneducated,  ill-f  ocussed 
eyes  gives  to  their  human  weakness  the 
appearance  of  rays  shooting  out  on  all  sides 
from  a  point  to  an  extent  sometimes  of  a 
quarter,  or  even  half  a  degree,  of  angular 
subtense  ;  but  a  telescope  in  good  focus,  on 
a  firm  stand,  and  with  a  moderate  magnifying 
power,  Avill  reduce  all  that  extraneous  light 
to  a  little  but  more  bright-than-silver  disc, 
or  portion  of  a  disc,  like  the  half,  or  the  first 
quarter,  or  third  quarter  of  our  own  moon, 
as  the  case  may  be  at  the  time,  and  for  the 
same  well-known  reasons  as  those  which 
cause  the  lunar  phases  also. 

But  Avhy,  it  may  be  asked,  is  such  a  par- 
ticularly splendid  appearance  of  Venus  so 
seldom  seen  that  when  it  does  occur,  as  now, 
it  is  looked  on  by  the  public  generally  as 
quite  a  new  wonder  in  the  skies  ? 

Usually  Venus,  as  a  planet  circulating  round 
the  sun  in  an  orbit  far  within  that  of  the  earth, 
is  seen  from  there  so  nearly  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  sun,  that  though  it  may  be 
detected  in  a  telescope  as  a  comparatively 
large  but  exquisite  crescent  of  light,  when 
between  the  earth  and  the  sun,  and  as  a 
nearly  complete  though  comparatively  small, 
circle  when  on  the  other  side  of  the  sun,  as 
it  occasionally  must  be — yet  the  naked  eye 
can  see  nothing  of  it  in  either  of  these  posi- 
tions, and  chiefly  on  account  of  the  brilliance 
of  the  background  of  the  sun-illuminated  sky, 
or  veil  of  our  atmosphere,  on  which  it  is  pro- 
jected. So  the  planet  in  general  rises  and 
sets  with  the  sun  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
solar  daylight  splendour,  invisibly  to  most 
persons. 

But  when,  in  its  continued  circling  round 
the  sun,  for  ever  going  on  in  its  proper  orbit, 
Venus  gets  to  the  extreme  or  most  outlying 
side  of  that  orbit  for  the  time,  as  seen  from 
the  earth,  she  is  said  then  to  reach  her 
greatest  elongation,  east  or  west  of  the  sun. 
And  that  elongation,  Avhich  varies  with  the 
position  of  the  earth  at  the  time,  may  be  on 
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occasion  so  great  as  47  degrees,  or  about 
twice  the  breadth  of  twilight  range  exten- 
sion. So  then  Venus  may  be  seen  for  some 
days,  or  Aveeks,  in  a  positively  dark  part  of 
the  night  sky,  either  long  after  the  sun  has 
set,  or  as  long  before  it  rises  ;  and  is  then, 
under  the  same  conditions  of  black  sky, 
found  to  be  far  more  brilliant  than  any 
of  the  stars  proper.  There  are,  moreover, 
several  other  circumstances  which  may  com- 
bine more  powerfully  at  one  of  these  elonga- 
tions than  another,  both  to  make  the  planet 
appear,  or  be  thought  to  be,  brighter  and 
remain  visible  longer  ;  the  chief  among  them 
being  the  difference  of  "declination  parallel" 
between  the  planet  and  the  sun.  That  is, 
the  sun  must  be,  for  any  place,  nearly  in  its 
winter  position  there,  or  making  short  days 
and  long  nights ;  and  the  planet  more  nearly 
in  the  sun's  summer  position,  describing 
grand  diurnal  arcs  in  the  visible  sky,  and 
shining  out  of  a  higher,  clearer,  and  more 
transparent  jDart  of  the  atmosphere  than  it 
is  condemned  to  restrict  itself  to,  when  in 
low  declination  parallel,  or  the  sun's  winter 
position. 

Now  both  of  these  favourable  circum- 
stances, viz.,  sun  low  and  Venus  high,  are 
occurring  for  us  at  the  present  elongation ; 
and  that  by  no  sudden  alteration  or  unex- 
pected move,  but  in  the  course  of  the  regular, 
clock-like  circulations  of  the  planets  round 
the  sun,  with  their  respective  velocities  and 
in  orbits  of  their  several  amounts  of  inclina- 
tion to  the  Ecliptic  plane,  as  well  as  various 
shares  of  eccentricity,  and  different  directions 
of  the  same  ;  as  ascertained  both  long  ago, 
and  since  then  duly  calculated  for  their  efliects 
from  day  to  day,  and  the  results  announced 
beforehand  in  the  better  scientific  almanacks 
of  the  chief  civilised  nations  of  the  world. 
Witness,  however,  as  one  of  the  very  best 
examples,  that  grand  British  Government 
book  of  regular,  methodical,  mathematical 
calculation  and  astronomical  prediction, 
"The  Nautical  Almanack  for  1887:"  and 
testify  that  it  did  announce  in  clearest 
figures  when  published  three  or  four  years 
ago,  that  on  December  1,  1887,  Venus  would 
be  at  its  greatest  elongation  west  of  46°  47', 
or  suitable  for  a  morning  star  ;  and  that  at 
the  same  time  its  parallel  of  declination  would 
be  15  degrees  above,  or  more  summer  fashion 
than,  that  of  the  sun,  so  near  its  winter  de- 
pression of  the  northern  yeai\ 

That  last  circumstance,  however,  which 
gives  us  in  Europe  such  an  extra  impressive 
view  of  Venus  as  the  bright  harbinger  of 
day,  the  brilliant  morning  st^-,  makes  it  so 


much  the  worse  for  our  countrymen  in  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand,  where  that  difterence 
of  declination  Avith  respect  to  the  horizon  is 
just  reversed,  when  and  where  the  Southern 
Polo  of  the  sky  is  the  elevated  one.  So, 
while  Northern  folk  hereabouts  are  going 
into  ecstasies  or  astonishments  or  frights  at 
an  apparent  star  looking  so  "  large,"  or 
"  menacing,"  or  "  bright,"  the  good  people 
in  the  Southern  hemisphere,  if  they  notice  it 
or  can  see  it  at  all,  low  down  in  the  thick 
mists  or  illuminated  haze  of  solar  day  dawn, 
think  it  very  poor,  and  do  not  trouble  them- 
selves any  more  about  it  than  we  do  when 
an  elongation  of  Venus  in  the  sky,  either 
east  or  west  (and  they  occur  every  few 
months)  takes  place  under  unfavourable  de- 
clination circumstances  for  visibility  in  a 
dark  night-skv  here. 

The  present  appearance  (technically  called 
"  apparition ")  of  Venus  has,  however,  in  the 
northern,  and  by  this  time  probably  in  the 
southern  hemisphere  also,  had  a  further  and 
wholly  unnecessar}^  importance  given  to  it, 
mentally  and  spiritually  rather  than  opti- 
cally, by  the  printed  word  having  gone  out 
that  it  was  "  the  star  of  Bethlehem  !  "  How 
and  why  that  can  by  no  means  be,  shall  be 
shown  presently,  after  an  earlier  phase  of  the 
news  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  has  been 
disposed  of.  It  was  said  then,  by  some 
nameless  writer,  that  astronomers  Avere  at 
that  time  looking  out  by  night  for  the  reap- 
pearance of  the  star  of  Bethlehem,  in  the 
shape  of  an  imperfectly-known  stellar  orb, 
which  shines  out  in  the  northern  night-sky 
only  once  in  three  hundred  and  thirteen 
years. 

But  no  astronomer  that  I  knoAv  of  is  look- 
ing out  on  astronomical  groimds  for  the 
veritable  "  star  of  Bethlehem,"  though  many 
members  of  the  fraternit}^  are  telescopically 
examining  the  heavens  every  night,  and 
night  after  night  all  the  year  through,  as 
Avell  as  year  after  year,  for  so-called  "vari- 
able stars."  These,  amongst  the  mj^riads  of 
ordinary  stars,  real  suns,  are  a  peculiar  class, 
whose  brightness  waxes  and  wanes  in  ex- 
ceedingly curious  and  mystic  manner,  through 
various  degrees  of  brightness,  and  in  many 
different  periods  of  time.  Some  of  them  oc- 
cupy only  a  fcAV  days  betAveen  their  brightest 
and  palest  look ;  and  their  difference  of  light 
at  the  tAvo  extremes  may  be  so  small  that 
only  a  practised  telescopic  observer  can  de- 
tect it.  But  others  may  occupy  several 
months,  or  even  years,  in  going  through  the 
Avhole  cycle  of  their  changes  ;  AAdiile  from 
their  brightest  at  their  maximum,  they  may 
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even  become  invisible  at  their  minimum,  of 
light-effulgence.  Some  of  them,  again,  have 
periods  of  several  centuries,  and  are  only 
visible  for  a  few  weeks  or  months  at  their 
date  of  maximum,  being  not  seen  at  all  dur- 
ing the  long  remainder  of  their  cycle.  These 
are  often  called  "  temporary  stars,"  and  when 
an  example  or  two  Avas  first  seen  after  the 
revival  of  learning  in  Europe,  were  even 
termed  "  new  stars."  But  they  are  now 
understood  to  be  only  extreme  cases  of 
"  variable  stai's,"  with  regular  periods,  how- 
ever long ;  and  capable  of  being  calculated 
with  precision,  if  modern  astronomy  has 
lasted  long  enough  in  the  world  to  have  ob- 
served them  well  through  three  successive 
apparitions. 

Now  one  of  the  "  temporary  stars  "  seen 
some  three  hundred  and  thirteen  years  ago 
by  Tycho  Brahe  in  a  northern  constellation, 
was  very  feebly  imagined  to  tally  with 
another  temporary  star  historically  supposed 
to  have  appeared  some  three  hundred  years, 
more  or  less,  before  that  time.  Wherefore 
certain  hasty  writers,  knowing  little  of  their 
Bibles  and  less  of  astronomy,  jumped  to  the 
hazardous  conclusion  that  six  cycles  of  that 
star  would  just  make  up  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  eighty-seven  years,  or  would 
coincide  with,  and  therefore  be,  an  appear- 
ance of  the  sacred  star  of  Bethlehem.  And 
when  said  temporary  star,  reported  to  have 
its  place  and  direction  in  space  high  up  in 
the  northern  sky,  did  not  appear  at  all  this 
year,  those  remarkable  and  easily-satisfied 
philosophers  turned  round  to  the  opposite 
direction,  and  seeing  the  innocent  planet 
Venus  shining  away  there  in  extra  bright- 
ness at  its  present  elongation,  shouted, 
•'  That's  the  Star  of  Bethlehem  ! " 

But  suppose  the  missing  (because  previ- 
ously imperfectly  observed)  temporary  star 
of  three  hundred  and  thirteen  years  interval, 
more  or  less,  had  appeared  this  year,  would 
that  have  made  it  "the  Star  of  Bethlehem  V 
Nothing  of  the  kind  !  Said  temporary  star 
may  have  appeared  five  or  six  times  since 
the  year  0  of  the  Christian  sera,  just  as 
other  temporary  stars  may  have  appeai'ed 
and  disappeared  fifty  or  sixty,  or  for  that 
matter,  five  or  six  thousand  times  since  then ) 
and  have  had  no  more  religious  meaning, 
and  no  more  claim  to  be  the  Star  of  Beth- 
lehem, or  anything  more  than  a  result  of 
facts  of  ordinary  celestial  mechanics,  and  their 
necessary  recurrences,  than  any  of  them. 

Again,  the  Star  of  Bethlehem,  if  you  read 
the  New  Testament,  was  unique.  It  never 
appeared  before,  and  has  not  appeared  since. 


It  has  never  been  identified  with  any  astro- 
nomical scientific  phenomenon.  It  was,  if 
anything  can  be,  essentially  miraculous — a 
miracle  of  God ;  and  having  been  employed 
once  by  the  supreme  God  to  signify  the 
grandeur  of  the  new  creation,  then  opened 
for  the  salvation  of  man,  the  real  Star  of 
Bethlehem,  Avas  after  that,  so  far  as  we  are  in- 
formed in  Holy  Writ,  put  away  amongst  the 
eternal  mysteries ;  from  which  we  are  not 
taught  that  it  will  ever  again  be  brought 
forth,  not  even  at  the  Second  Advent,  or  at 
any  of  the  supernatural  appearances  which 
are  to  mark  the  last  days  and  the  closing  of 
the  present  age. 

The  very  name  therefore  of,  and  much 
more  any  assertion  of  identification  of  any- 
thing material  as,  the  true  Star  of  Bethlehem, 
is  not  to  be  lightly  used  or  rashly  made. 
When  a  certain  pretty  little  girl  on  a  flowery 
hill  atthe  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  some  fifty  years 
ago,  named  a  particular  stellate  blossom  of 
exquisitely  beautiful  proportions  and  perfect 
symmetry,  though  known  amongst  botanists 
long  before,  "  the  Star  of  Bethlehem,"  the 
idea  was  so  simple,  so  naive,  so  child-like  for 
a  child,  so  perfectly  certain  to  be  understood 
as  not  meaning  anything  more  than  an  in- 
fantine affection  for  the  story  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  a  young  heart's  memento  of 
the  real  star  of  that  name, — that  no  fault 
could  be  found,  and  divers  older  persons  fol- 
lowed the  lead  thus  innocently  given. 

But  when  a  mature  author,  in  the  great 
metropolis  of  power  and  wealth,  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  sets  himself  seriously  to  persuade 
the  public  that  a  certain  material  and  most 
positive  star  or  planet  of  astronomy  in  the 
sky,  is  no  other  than  the  real  Star  of  Beth- 
lehem of  the  New  Testament  come  back 
again,  Avithout  any  commands  from  God  so 
to  do,  and  that  it  has  often  similarly  come 
back, — why  then,  such  application  of  the 
sacred  name  is  not  only  stupid  in  science, 
but  blasphemous  in  religion ;  and  Good 
Words  is  the  proper  place  in  which  the 
naked  truth  should  be  told. 

P.S. — But  even  while  I  am  looking  over 
this  proof,  I  am  assailed  with  the  assertion 
that  a  new  star  has  appeared,  and  that  a  lady 
saw  it  last  night,  very  bright,  and  all  alone 
in  that  part  of  the  sky. 

On  inquiring  the  time,  10  P.M.,  the  direc- 
tion, N.N.W.,  and  the  height,  probably  five 
or  six  degrees,  and  looking  to  that  quarter 
to-night,  there  was  the  well-known  star 
Vega,  or  a  Lyrse,  and  nothing  else.  A  fine 
bright  star  it  is,  being  even  a  bright  example 
of  a  first  magnitiide  star ;  but  then,  nearly 
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at  the  lowest  part  of  its  diurnal  circle,  or 
about  to  cross  the  meridian  below  the  pole 
aud  as  seen  through  the  thick  smoky  air  of 
a  large  city.  That  circumstance  therefore 
accounted  abundantly  for  no  other  star  being 
seen  at  the  time  in  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. But  any  one  accustomed  to  ordi- 
nary star-gazing  at  night  should  have  recog- 
nised the  conspicuous  constellation  of  the 
Great  Bear,  after  having  passed  by  several 


hours  the  lowest  part  of  its  northern  path, 
climbing  up  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  meri- 
dian and  the  pole  ;  and  from  its  leading  stars 
should  have  juilged  what  the  l)right,  lonely 
orb  below  and  to  the  left,  could  not  but 
be,  namely,  as  ancient  and  steady  a  star 
as  exists  in  the  whole  heavens,  and,  in  our 
semi-Boreal  regions,  to  be  seen  in  one  part 
of  its  nocturnal  path  or  another  on  every 
night  of  the  year,  clouds  permitting. 


THE  CHAEM  OF  WINTER. 

Bt  the  EDITOE. 


INTRY  charms?  Yes, 
for  there  are  winter 
days  and  winter  days, 
some  horrible,  and 
many  lovely.  For 
my  own  part  I  would 
that  summer  were 
perpetual ;  and  I  envy 
those  who  can  follow 
sunshine,  like  the 
swallows,  and  pass 
from  our  British 
February,     with     its 

^i^  -==isri;ma,*ji^ttitial  ^^^®  mixture  of  melt- 
u=     -.         ,.==-s_-„-        .^^^  ^^^  freezing,  its 

slushy-storms  and  its  biting  reminiscences  of 
ice,  to  the  Riviera,  where  bees  hum  and 
peas  are  in  blossom,  and  the  fisherman's 
felucca  sways  at  anchor  on  a  sea  that  is  more 
aerial  than  liquid  in  its  purity. 

Who  can  believe  that  a  few  days  can  work 
such  a  change  !  So  have  I  known  it  from 
the  drip,  drip,  when  the  foggy  east  wind 
distils  its  brackish  burden  on  the  trees,  to 
sitting  among  roses  and  looking  out  on  the 
blue  Mediterranean.  Winter  is  not  winter 
there,  nor  far  up  the  Nile,  where  on  Christ- 


ligr 
flirting 


mas  Eve  you  can  dine  on  deck  by  candle- 
ht,  annoyed  only  by  the  swarm  of  flies 
with  suicide  round  the  lights  that 
burn  steadily  in  the  still  air.  Such  seasons 
are  exceedingly  enjoyable,  but  I  am  loyal 
enough  to  our  own  northern  land  to  assert 
that  there  are  winter  days  here  which  have 
a  charm  that  no  southern  scene  can  outrival. 
But  we  have  to  select  the  kind  of  day,  and 
the  place  where  it  can  be  alone  found  to 
perfection. 

The  ideal  winter  day  is  one  in  the  country, 
not  the  town  ;  when  the  snow  is  lying  thick 
and  pure,  not  soft  and  murky,  making  the 
feet  damp  and  walking  impossible  ;  but  when 
it  is  hardened  by  the  keen  frost  into  a  crisp, 
crackling  surface  ;  when  the  sky  is  cloudless, 
and  of  a  transparent  blue  caused  by  intense 
dryness ;  when  there  is  absolute  atmospheric 
stillness,  not  an  air  moving  to  shake  down 
the  crystals  that  encrust  every  twig  with 
silver.  Health,  vigour,  freshness,  belong  to 
such  a  day.  The  iuA'alid  may  j^refer  the 
Avhite  umbrella  and  the  promenade  at  Nice 
or  San  Remo,  but  the  strong  man  is  made 
glad  by  the  brilliant  keenness  of  a  perfect 
winter  day  in  our  own  northern  islands. 
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I  believe  there  are  people  who  delight  in 
a  great  storm  in  December  and  January ; 
who  love  to  listen  to  the  roar  of  the  tempest 


tearing  through 


the  bare  forest 


who  feel 
more  comfortable,  when  every  chimney 
bellows    to    the    blast,    when    the    rain    is 


3^,, 


hurled  against  the  window-panes  in  cataracts 
of  icy  pellets,  and  the  squall  shrieks  its 
wildest.  But  it  is  a  selfish  pleasure  to  bar 
the  shutters  and  gather  to  the  fire,  and  to 
say,  "How  cosy  is  this!"  forgetting  what 
the  hurricane  may  be  doing  elsewhere.  We 
cannot  look  out  at  night  on  the  flying 
clouds  without  imagining  what  they  may 
have  witnessed  as  they  rushed  across  angry 
seas,  and  beheld  ships  struggling  as  for  life, 
and  brave  men  battling  with  despair.  Such 
storms  are  grand,  but  they  are  dreadful ; 
and  we  have  not  a  good  word  to  say  for 
them  beyond  an  expression  of  thankfulness 
that  they  serve  to  cleanse  the  atmosphere, 
driving  the  foul  air  from  many  a  city  slum, 
and  filling  it  with  ozone  fresh  from  the 
ocean. 

Nor  can  we  consider  tlie  soft  drizzly  day 
as  ideal,  when  the  south  wind  blows  moist 
and  clammy,  and  the  clouds  cling  to  earth 
in  a  canopy  of  shapeless  smoke.  And  there 
is  even  less  of  the  ideal  about  the  grey,  raw 
day,  when  the  east  wind  shrills  its  bitter 
blast  as  from  an  iceberg.  Who  can  Avith- 
stand  the  creepy  shiver  which  then  pene- 
trates through  every  chink,  pierces  to  the 
marrow,  and  sometimes  reaches  even  to 
the  most  placid  temper  ?   The  huntsman  calls 


it  "  fine  open  weather,"  because  it  enables 
him  to  give  full  rein  across  the  stubble.  But 
the  "View-Halloa!"  can  make  any  day 
charming  to  such  as  he,  for  do  not  the 
coverts  rina;  to  the  clear  bugle  and  to  the 
baying  of  the  hounds  1  Who  minds  the 
weather  when  from  the  crashing  brushwood 
there  is  heard  the  "  Hark  forward !  Hark 
away  !  "  that  tells  how  the  chase  has  begun, 
and  that  it  is  time  to  look  out  for  the  merry 
rush  going  by,  of  manly  riders  and  rejoicing 
steeds  1  Every  one,  however,  is  not  a  hunts- 
man,   and   we  may,    therefore,  dismiss  the 


winter   day   as   not 


reaching 


our 


"  open 
ideal. 

And  if  we  have  to  except  a  great  many 
kinds  of  day,  so  must  we  also  except  a  good 
many  places  where  it  is  impossible  to  taste 
the  delight  we  claim  for  winter.  A  winter 
day,  for  example,  in  a  great  city  has  not 
much  to  compensate  for  the  bitterness  of  the 
cold.  There  may  be  a  certain  excitement 
when  the  snowstorm  first  breaks  as  a  sur- 
prise, and  the  white  flakes  whirl  thick  and 
dazzling,  and  street  and  square  look  strangely 
beautiful  in  their  novel  drapery.  Every  one 
enters  for  a  time  into  the  fun  of  it.  It 
brings  many  amusing  episodes,  and  good- 
nature is  held  bound  to  bear  anything  in  the 
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shape   of    snow-balling.     The   cabman    can 
only  "grin  and  bear  it"  as  he  dashes  through 
the  fusillade  hurled  at  his  head  by  the  crowd 
of  rosy  boys,  who  for  the  nonce  have  laid 
aside  their  message-baskets  and  girded  them- 
selves for   the  fray.     The  children   in   the 
darkest  lanes  and  courts  have  the  delights  of 
a  new  experience,  and  scarcely  know  how  to 
utilise  to  greatest  advantage  the  unusual  gift 
of  something  clean.  It  is  picturesque,  also,  to 
have  for  an  hour  or  two  something  of  the 
romance  of  the  old    coaching  days  revived 
under  our  windows,  as  we  watch  the  reeking 
teams  struggling  through  the  drifts,  or  the 
hansoms  driven  tandem-fashion,  and  lifting 
the  white  lumps  with  their  wheels.     Every 
one  has  some  tale  to  relate  of  misadventure 
through  conveyances  having  come  to  grief. 
But  the  pleasure  of  the  new  excitement  is 
short-lived.     The  snow  quickly  degenerates 
into  a  vile  mud-broth.    Inconvenience  to  the 
rich  may  be  tolerable,  but  stoppage  of  em- 
ployment means  misery  to  the  poor.     And 
when  there  is  added  to  the  chillness  of  the 
sea  of  slush  the  blackness  of  a  choking  fog, 
with  the  knowledge  that  a  few  miles  off  all 
is  brilliant  sunshine,  no  one  can  call  such  a 
wintry  day  in  town  enjoyable.     It  is  detest- 
able, and  becomes  absolutely  painful,  when 
through  the  murky 
air  some  shivering 
child,  sent  out,  in 
all  probability,  by 
its    worthless    pa- 
rents to  ask  means 
for      a     debauch, 
pleads   for    bread. 
As    a    rule    it   is 
better  not  to  give 
money,       because 
the    doing     so    is 
likely  only  to   in- 
crease a  cruel  e^'il. 
The  best  course  is 
to  feed  the  child, 
and  to  make  per- 
sonal  inquiries  as 
to  its  true  circum- 
stances.    The  idle 
loafer    who,    with 
his  "  gin  and  fog  " 
voice,  tries  to  per- 
sonify   the  honest 
working  man   out 
of       employment, 
deserves  a    differ- 
ent treatment ;  but 
not       so        those 

pinched  and  thinly- 
XXIX— 7 


clad  creatures,  whose  faces,  stamped  with 
misery,  arrest  you  as  you  hurry  by.  Neither 
the  brightness  of  jour  own  fireside  nor  the 
gatherings  of  those  we  love  at  holiday 
times  can  banish  the  sense  of  the  abound- 
ing wretchedness  which  winter  and  the 
poverty  of  the  city  poor  create.  We  are 
haunted,  as  we  ought  to  be,  by  the  thought 
of  the  cold  and  hungry,  the  aged  and  weak, 
on  whom  the  gloomy  day  is  lying  chill  and 
deadly. 

If  we  would  see  winter  at  its  best  we  must 
go  into  the  country  on  a  day  when  the  bril- 
liant clearness  of  the  purest  air  fills  the  soul 
with  exhilaration  and  an  aboimding  sense  of 
health.  The  cloudless  blue  of  the  sky,  the 
light  and  sunshine,  I  will  not  say  more 
transparent,  but  more  translucent  than  that 
of  summer ;  the  mountains  with  all  their 
rougher  aspect  smoothed  into  softness  by  the 
white  mantling  of  the  snow ;  the  exquisite 
tracery  of  the  leafless  trees — all  are  intensely 
lovely.  To  walk  the  road-ways  is  to  follow 
a  track  where  the  iron  wheels  have  polished 
the  frost  into  ribbons  of  shining  satin  shot 
with  silver  gleams.  Every  familiar  object  is 
transfigured  into  some  new  beauty.  The 
hoUies  sparkle  with  a  million  lights  and  the 
russet  of  the  faded  beech-leaves,  still  cling- 
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the  reflected  fiery 
red  of  the  heavens  ? 
Not  less  beautiful 


IS 


moonlight     in 


ing  to  the  branches,  glows  and  burns.  The 
snow  is  everywhere  unstained;  the  lumps 
cast  by  the  spade  look  like  bits  of  fallen 
cloud,  so  soft  are  they  and  pure.  The  frost 
spreads  a  strange  silence.  Nature  appears 
waiting  and  listening,  as  if  harbouring  a 
sweet  secret — perhaps  it  is  the  still  unuttered 
promise  of  spring.  Distant  sounds  seem 
near.  The  crack  of  the  sportsman's  gun  in 
the  far-off  plantations — the  boom  of  the  curl- 
ing stones,  the  ringing  of  skates  as  they 
cut  along  the  iron  ice,  and  the  voices  of  the 
children  sliding  on  the  pond  a  mile  oiF-— 
even  the  tinkle  of  the  frozen  snow  falling 
from  the  trees — all  are  distinctly  heard,  I 
sit  in  the  verandah  to  which  cling  the 
creepers  and  roses,  whose  tendrils  are  stiff 
as  wire;  but  the  sun  is  so  bright  I  can 
imagine  it  summer.  And  who  can  picture 
the  colouring  of  the  early  evening,  Avhen 
"red  o'er  the  forest  peers  the  setting  sun;" 
and  when  the  west  becomes  a  sea  of  glow- 
ing fire,  fading  into  gold;  and  when  the 
east  is  another  sea  of  most  delicate,  palest 
green,  deepening  into  sapphire;  and  when 
the  snow-fields  and  the  white  hills  are 
flushed  with  splendour,  and  the  window- 
panes  in  the  distant  houses  are  aflame  with 


winter,  so  wide  and 
sweet  is  its  dreamy 
charm  over  the 
earth  held  rigid 
by  the  keen  frost ; 
at  no  time  can  one 
more  fully  realise 
the  picture — 

"  The  moon    doth   vrith 
delight 
Look  round  her  when 
the  heavens  are  bare." 

It  is  then  that  the 
trees,  silvered  with 
ice,  and  every  twig 
filigreed  with  snow, 
look  their  best. 
They  then  appear 
at  their  unearth- 
liest  in  their  fairy 
transformation. 
The  village  and 
the  old  church 
stand  then  in  most 
effective  relief,  and 
the  lights  in  the 
cotta2;e  windows 
shine  cosiest. 
Surely  such  winter  scenes  suggest  a  beauty 
as  divine  as  that  of  any  season  ;  and  we  can 
understand  why  Psalmist  and  prophet,  under 
a  sense  of  glory  and  of  joy,  spoke  of  God 
"  giving  snow  like  wool,"  and  that  it  is  "  by 
His  breath  the  frosts  are  created." 

Every  healthy  man  is  conscious  of  the 
bracing  influence  of  such  a  winter  day.  No 
one  can  resist  the  stimulus  it  brings  to 
energy.  In  those  countries  where,  as  in 
Scotland,  "  the  roaring  game  "  is  played,  the 
excitement  produced  by  an  intense,  clear 
frost  is  tremendous.  "Master  and  servant, 
tenant  and  laird,"  are  thrilled  with  a  com- 
mon joy.  The  poorest  man  who  can  curl 
becomes  sharpened  out  of  his  ordinary  dul- 
ness  into  a  keen  glad  life,  in  which  all  cares 
are  forgotten.  When  the  lithe  besom  of 
broom  is  shouldered  and  "the  stanes"  are 
placed  in  some  neighbour's  cart,  and  he  goes 
off  to  the  ice  and  joins  the  throng  round  the 
"  tee,"  he  becomes  raised  so  far  above  his 
common  life  as  to  astonish  himself  by  the  un- 
wonted brilliancy  of  his  own  "  wut."  Eepar- 
tee  flashes  to  meet  repartee.  All  ranks  are 
drawn  together  under  the  spell  of  the  en- 
forced holiday.  Social  distinctions  are  over 
borne   by  the  greater  distinctions  of  skill 
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spins 

career! 

strono; 


Churchman  and  Dissenter,  Tory  and  Radical, 
Poacher  and  Gamekeeper  lay  aside  their 
differences  and  meet  like  brothers.  It 
is  splendid  to  see  the  eagerness  of  the 
motley  group  as  the  deciding  shot  has  to  be 
played,  and  the  "skip"  studies  how  it  can 
be  done  best,  consulting  Avith  old  cronies  as 
to  how  this  stone  can  be  cleared  off  and  that 
other  moA^ed,  "wi'  a  chap  that  might  jist 
break  an  egg,"  and  so  an  avenue  be  made 
for  the  "  tee "  shot,  without  losing  a  good 
second.  And  when  at  last  the  player  bends 
eye  and  hand  and  back  to  the  line,  and  the 
stone  whirrs  oflf  on  the  rink,  what  a  shout 
greets  it  as  it 
on  its 
a  dozen 
arms  are 
sweeping  in  front 
of  it,  and  with  a 
roar  of  triumph 
its  victory  is  de- 
clared as  Avith  a 
nicely  calculated 
series  of  cannons 
it  whirls  to  its 
seat.  If  the  winter 
day  is  brief,  it  is 
forthesemcn  per- 
haps the  bright- 
est in  their  year. 

And  we  also 
know  that,  al- 
though the  earth 
is  hard  as  stone 
and  the  streams 
are  bound  iniron, 
and  all  vegetable 
life  is  arrested 
and  nature  seems 
to  stagnate,  the 
winter  fulfils  its 
own  useful  pur- 
pose, for  it  ministers  influences  of  the 
greatest  value  in  the  time  of  spring,  and 
reaching  through  summer  to  the  golden  har- 
vest. The  frost  is  a  true  fellow-Avorker  Avith 
the  agriculturist.  He  rejoices  to  see  it  pene- 
trating the  up-turned  soil,  for  although  the 
plough  rests  in  the  furroAv  and  man's  labour 
has  ceased,  there  is  a  better  AA'ork  being 
done  in  the  fields  than  hiunan  hands  could 
accomplish.  Everything  has  its  season,  and 
the  sharper  the  frost  the  better  is  it  for  the 
land  when  spring  comes. 

Winter  also  produces  benefits  in  other 
directions.  Its  moral  influence  is  healthy.  It 
makes  home  precious.  Families  gather  by 
the   fire  and  the  lona: 


evenings 


are   conse- 


crated to  domestic  intercourse.  The  gather- 
ings of  friends  at  Christmas  and  Ncav  Year 
are  the  natural  outcome  of  the  social  feelings 
which  the  season  excites.  Being  then  driven 
indoors  we  Avish  to  see  the  home  filled  with 
happy  faces.  The  boys  come  back  from 
school,  and  relations  of  every  rank  and  degree 
expect  a  Avelcome.  In  the  houses  of  the 
rich,  guests  arrive  to  make  old-fashioned 
visits,  because  "homelier"  in  their  character 
than  at  other  times.  The  poorest  peasant 
expects  his  "laddio  "  or  his  "  lass  "  who  may 
be  aAvay  at  business  to  return  then,  and  to 
brighten  the  hearth  with  their  stories  of  life. 

And  winter 
brings  better  re- 
sults, for  our  own 
Avarm  fireside 
begets  thoughts 
of  sympathy  for 
the  poor  and 
hungry.  Even 
the  homeless 
tramp  does  not 
appeal  in  vain 
when  he  trudges 
through  the 

snow.  As  hospi- 
tality flourishes 
most  in  countries 
where  there  are 
few  comforts  for 
travellers,  so  the 
desire  to  help 
our  sufiering 
brothers  and 
sisters  is  stimu- 
lated by  the 
severity  of  the 
cold,  and  by  the 
contrast  between 
our  OAvn  com- 
fort and  their 
wretchedness.  The  hardness  of  the  Avinter 
rouses  unusual  thoughtfulness  for  others. 
When  Ave  imagine  Avhat  others  are  enduring 
we  are  compelled,  as  it  were,  to  be  kindly, 
and  dare  not  ask,  "Am  I  my  brother's 
keeper  1 "  And  so  the  cold  of  winter  in- 
tensifies the  warmth  of  human  charity,  and 
the  veriest  churl  obeys  the  instinctive  desire 
to  share  something  Avith  the  poor. 

The  teaching  of  Avinter  has  wider  appli- 
cations. It  is  natm-al  that  men,  in  all  ages, 
should  see  their  OAvn  lives  reflected  in  the 
changes  of  the  seasons.  Springtide,  Avith  the 
soAviug  of  the  seeds  that  are  afterAvards  to  be 
reapecl,  becomes  thus  an  image  of  youth,  Avhen 
other  seeds  are  being  sown  that  will  inevit- 
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ably  yield  their  own  harvest  of  good  or  evil. 
Summer  with  its  flood  of  gorgeous  life  re- 
flects the  richness  of  the  time  when  manhood 


memories  of  the  far  past  become  vivid.  The 
mind  accordingly  tends  to  dwell  in  "  the 
long-ago,"  and  there  ensues  a  painful  sense  of 

isolation,  because 
there  are  few  left 
to  sympathise. 
Sadness  and 

silence  thus  be- 
come frequently 
the  heritage  of 
the  old.  There 
appears  so  little 
to  live  for  now, 
"  the  game  is 
played  out,"  the 
old  places  are 
empty,  and  the 
neAV  people  care 
little  for  the 
that  is 
yester- 
them- 


and  womanhood  attain  full  strength,  when 
the  pulses  beat  their  strongest  measure,  and 
when  the  day  is  longest  for  labour,  and  when 
the  strength  to  do  it  is  greatest.  Life  has  also 
its  autumnal  glory,  when  the  experiences  of 
the  good  have  ripened,  touched  it  may  be 
with  sadness,  as  the  leaves  are  touched  with 
tints  that  herald  decay.  But  in  winter  men 
have  always  beheld  a  reflection  of  old  age. 
We  speak  of  "  the  winter  of  life."  The  freez- 
ing of  the  old  fountains  of  joy,  the  days  of 
labour  that  have  become  so  brief,  the  shutting 
out  of  the  external  world  and  the  driving  of 
the  interests  within,  the  stagnation  of  the 
blood,  the  frosts  that  fall  on  every  energy, 
the  chilling  of  former  enthusiasms,  and  the 
indifference  to  new  enterprises  present  a  close 
parallel  to  what  we  now  behold  in  nature. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  well  if  from  the 
natural  season  we  should  gain  some  lessons 
that  may  be  helpful  to  the  aged.  Sermons 
are  often  preached  to  the  young,  but  the 
clergy  seldom  say  anything  for  the  very  old, 
who  quite  as  much  need  special  help. 

We  may  learn  from  winter  that  old  age 
ought  to  bring  its  own  appropriate  beauty. 
There  is  great  encouragement  in  the  exhor- 
tation of  the  Psalmist  when  he  calls  upon  old 
men  to  praise  the  Lord,  for  if  they  have 
their  peculiar  trials,  they  have  also  their  pecu- 
liar graces  and  gifts.  There  are  doubtless 
certain  tendencies  to  be  guarded  against  to 
which  old  age  is  liable.  One  of  the  greatest 
oi  them  is  the  temptation  to  yield  to  depres- 
sion and  to  let  the  interests  flag.  In  pro- 
portion as  the  impressions  produced  by  the 
present  are  weak  and  vanishing,  so  do  the 


past 

fresh  as 
day     to 
It  is  terribly  depressing 


selves. 

There  are  two  methods  by  which  this  ten- 
dency may  be  counteracted.  As  in  winter- 
time, when  the  cold  and  the  bleakness  of  the 
outer  world  drives  people  indoors,  and  the 
fires  are  heaped  high,  and  the  lights  are 
trimmed  to  their  brightest,  to  create  a  warmth 
which  may  compensate  for  the  cold  elsewhere, 
so  ought  the  aged  to  stir  the  inner  fires  in 
order  to  resist  the  chilling  of  the  interests 
and  the  numbness  and  frost  of  feeling.  In- 
stead of  living  in  their  far-past,  let  them  try 
to  live  their  own  lives  over  again  in  the  lives 
of  the  young  around  them.  A  loving  interest 
in  the  young  has  the  most  benign  influence 
on  the  aged.  Most  of  us  have  seen  at  least 
one  old  age  kept  green  and  beautiful  to  the 
end.  I  have  known  it  kept  to  the  verge  of 
a  century  by  the  warmth  with  which  the 
interests  of  children  and  children's  children 
have  been  cherished. 

Another  help  may  be  found  from  looking 
forward  rather  than  backward.  If  winter  is 
the  herald  and  helper  on  of  spring,  no  less 
may  old  age  be  a  beautiful  preparation  for 
the  fuller  life  that  is  at  hand.  The  very 
checks  which  it  places  on  other  interests 
ought  to  aid  in  nourishing  the  hope  of  that 
resurrection  into  joy,  of  which  the  annual 
resurrection  of  nature  from  the  death  of 
winter  is  a  suggestive  picture.  And  thus 
old  age  may  be  made  charming,  enriched 
in  blessing  for  itself  and  all  around.  For 
there  are  few  objects  more  beautiful,  and 
few  influences  more  precious,  than  that  of  a 
loving,  cheerful,  hopeful,  sympathetic  old  age. 
"When  the  outward  man  is  perishing,"  what 
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can  be  finer  than  to  see  how  the  inward  can 
be  "  renewed  day  by  day  "  with  warmer  in- 
terests and  brighter  hopes.  Those  of  us  who 
have  ever  possessed  the  inestimable  gift  of 
having  such  a  dear  one  spared  to  us,  making 
tlie  old  home  remain  emphatically  our  home 
far  into  middle  life,  can  tell  how  good  and 
great  the  honourable  head  appears  that  is 
adorned  to  the  last  with  the  halo  of  ceaseless 
afiection  and  the  aureole  of  an  immortal  hope. 
It  is  the  strength  of  the  fire  within  which 
can  alone  resist  the  chills  that  come  from 
Avithout.  There  -is  therefore  a  discipline 
for  the  old  as  well  as  for  the  young,  and  a 
similar  necessity  for  courage  and  watchful- 
ness. 

And  there  are  other  winters  in  life  besides 
that  of  old  age. 

There  are  times       f : — 

of  unseasonable 
chill,  when  dis- 
appointment 
withers  what 
jjromised  fairest 
for  our  future, 
and  when  even 
the  young  feel 
for  awhile  as  if 
life  Avere  played 
out,  for  that  the 
objects  that 
seemed  worth 
fighting  for  are 

gone.      A  frost 

has    fallen     on 

their  enthusiasm,  and  they  are  tempted 
either  to  be  bitter  or  to  allow  energy  to 
droop  and  languish.  All  this  is  wrong,  for 
no  true  man  should  yield  to  the  blow  of 
circumstance,  however  much  it  may  for  the 
moment  have  stunned  him.  He  must  learn 
the  salutary  lesson  of  adversity,  strike  out 
a  new  path,  break  up  new  ground,  and 
recognise  the  fact  that  if  his  life  is  not  to 
reach  its  fruition  in  the  direction  he  ex- 
pected, he  must  bravely  seek  to  ennoble  it 
by  other  and  perhaps  better  aims.  How 
often  one  notices  these  temporary  blights  in 
life !  The  crossing  of  a  deeply  cherished 
afiection  or  the  shattering  of  a  long-pondered 
plan  is  enough  with  some  persons  to  paralyze 
energy  and  to  fill  the  heart  with  the  bleak- 
ness of  Avinter.  Yet  wider  experience  shows 
that  such  seasons  are  often  times  of  pre- 
jjaration  for  the  sowing  of  better  seeds.  There 


are  few  persons  who  have  passed  middle  life 
Avho  cannot  recall  such  episodes,  half  with 
smiles,  half  with  tears,  and  can  thank  God 
that  His  way  was  not  really  so  dark  as  it 
once  appeared,  but  perhaps  a  better  path 
than  Avhat  they  Avould  have  chosen. 

Nor  do  I  think  it  out  of  place  to  apply 
similar  teaching  to  the  very  real  trials  Avhich 
many  a  family  is  passing  through  because  of 
the  commercial  and  agricultural  depression 
that  has  for  many  a  long  month  Aveighed 
like  winter  upon  our  prosperity.  The  out- 
look, Avhatever  it  may  be  noAv,  has  for  years 
been  cheerless  enough.  Tlie  fruit  that  has 
been  gathered  has  been  small.  The  farmer  has 
laboiired  almost  in  vain,  and  the  merchant  has 
had  to  Avatch  Avith  anxiety  the  vanishing  mar- 

of    profits. 
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has 


en- 

a  pecu- 
distress 
has  en- 
many  a 
Avhere 
anxieties 
Avcre  previously 
little  knoAvn. 
The  employer 
has  suffered 
quite  as  much 
as  the  employed, 
and  the  land- 
lords have  ex- 
perienced hard- 
ships as  well 
as  their  tenants.  But  if  it  has  been  a 
financial  Avinter,  let  us  take  good  heart  by 
learning  from  nature  to  be  patient  and  hope- 
ful. Winter  does  not  last  for  ever.  It  often 
prevails  unduly  long,  but  it  is  ahvays  a  pre- 
paration for  spring.  It  may  have  been  Avell 
for  us  to  have  suffered  for  a  time.  Pros- 
perity that  moves  "by  leaps  and  bounds," 
and  the  passions  Avhich  great  profits,  quickly 
realised,  awaken,  are  often  demorahzing.  It 
is  good  to  be  thrown  back  upon  ourselves, 
that  Ave  may  learn  hoAv  "  man  does  not  live 
by  bread  alone."  It  is  good  to  be  taught 
through  our  OAvn  difiiculties  to  sympathise 
Avith  the  difficulties  of  others,  and  it  is  also 
good  to  be  trained  by  the  very  dangers  of 
duty  to  do  the  right  at  any  cost.  If  it  is  God 
that  makes  summer,  it  is  He  also  Avho 
"  makes  Avinter,"  and  both  have  their  speci- 
ally beneficent  purpose  to  serve. 
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A  MASAI  ADYENTUEE. 

By  JOSEPH  THOMSON,  Author  of  "  Through  Masai-land,"  etc. 


TEUTH  is  sometimes  so  much  stranger 
than  fiction  that  it  is  not  always  wise 
to  tell  it.  I  have  been  so  much  impressed 
by  the  wisdom  of  this  that  I  have  hitherto 
refrained  from  putting  on  record  an  adven- 
ture which  befell  me  while  wandering  in 
Inner  Africa.  Indeed  I  had  sufficient  excuse 
for  being  silent  on  recalling  to  mind  the  many 
travellers  who  have  had  occasion  to  repent 
their  ingenuous  candour. 

Of  late,  however,  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  my  fears  were  groundless,  especi- 
ally on  remarking  that  recently  more  than 
one  "  traveller's  tale  "  has  been  received  by 
an  applauding  public  without  scepticism. 
Thus  encouraged,  I  venture  to  recount  at 
least  one  chapter  of  my  unwritten  experi- 
ence of  African  adventure. 

It  happened  in  this  wise  : — During  the 
course  of  my  exploration  of  Masai-land,  with 
the  object  of  finding  a  direct  route  to  Victoria 
Nyanza  and  the  Upper  Nile  Provinces,  I 
had  reached,  after  many  trials  and  hardships. 
Lake  Naivasha,  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
country,  but  only  half-way  towards  my  goal. 
Here  I  conceived  the  daring  project  of  leaving 
the  direct  road  and  making  a  flying  visit  to 
Mount  Kenia,  the  second  snow-clad  mountain 
of  Africa.  No  sooner  thought  of  than  set  about. 
With  a  small  party  of  thirty  picked  men,  I 
left  the  main  body  of  my  caravan  to  continue 
its  way  north,  wliile  I  set  my  face  to  the 
east. 

Scaling  the  steep  face  of  the  escarpment 


which  forms  the  eastern  wall  of  the  curious 
volcanic  trough  through  which  we  had 
hitherto  marched,  we  reached  the  plateau 
land  of  Lykipia  at  a  height  of  over  six 
thousand  feet,  to  find,  what  appeared  to  us 
then,  a  ravishingly  beautiful  landscape  be- 
fore us.  After  the  stern  thorn-scrub  and 
sandy  plain  of  the  region  below,  we  gazed 
with  delight  on  the  charming  interchange  of 
ridge  and  hollow,  grassy  glades  and  luxuriant 
forest,  to  which  the  dark  mass  of  the  Aber- 
dare  range,  rising  to  a  height  of  13,000  feet, 
added  majesty  and  picturesqueness.  To  us 
also  the  air  at  this  high  altitude  was  one  of 
exhilarating  freshness,  Avhile  last,  but  by  no 
means  least,  the  great  herds  of  game  which 
could  everywhere  be  seen  promised  a  good 
supply  of  food. 

Nothing  could  be  better  than  all  this,  no- 
thing more  enjoyable.  Speedily  we  found, 
however,  that  our  trip  had  another  and  less 
pleasing  side — adding  romance  and  danger  to 
it  truly,  but  in  a  way  we  could  very  well 
have  afforded  to  dispense  with.  This  less 
pleasing  side  appeared  in  the  persons  of 
Masai  warriors.  These  "noble  savages" 
proved  to  be  exceedingly  numei'ous,  and  they 
were  known  to  be  about  the  most  dangerous 
of  all  the  clan  INIasai.  But  at  this  time  they 
were  doubly  dangerous.  Their  cattle,  which 
formed  their  sole  means  of  subsistence,  were 
daily  dying  in  thousands,  struck  down  by  a 
deadly  disease.  The  whole  country  was  one 
huge  stinking  Golgotha,  and  the  people  were 
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in  despair,  many  indeed  dying  of  starvation. 
No  more  dangei'ous  time  could  have  been 
found  to  enter  the  country.  Like  most 
savages  they  could  not  understand  a  natural 
origin  of  disease.  It  could  only  be  produced, 
they  believed,  by  Ngai  (God),  or  men  assisted 
by  black  magic.  On  my  appearance  amongst 
them  I  was  at  once  seen  to  be  a  phenomenal 
being,  and  therefore,  by  their  simple  logic, 
possessedof  phenomenal  powers.  I  was  dubbed 
forthwith  the  hjhon  n'ebor,  or  white  medicine 
man.  This  was  all  very  gratifying  at  first,  but 
my  pride  in  my  new  name  was  speedily  turned 
to  dismay  on  discovering  that  the  Masai  were 
divided  into  two  camps  in  their  opinion  of 
me.  There  was  that  of  the  El-Moruu,  or 
married  men,  who  held  that  I  was  a  benign 
lybon,  and  would  by  ray  supernatural  gifts 
speedily  cure  their  cattle.  The  second  division 
comprised  the  El-Moran,  or  warriors,  all  young 
men,  to  whom  the  cutting  of  throats  and 
the  smashing  of  human  skulls  were  the  dearest 
enjoyment  on  earth.  These  held  that  I  was 
a  malignant  lybon,  and  in  reality  the  caiise  of 
the  terrible  epidemic,  and  therefore  the  sooner 
I  was  done  to  death  the  better  would  it  be 
for  themselves  and  their  cattle. 

Here  indeed  was  a  terribly  ticklish  and 
dangerous  position  to  get  into.  How  was  I 
to  pla}^  the  role  of  the  magician  in  such  a 
way  as  to  encourage  the  El-Moruu  in  their 
faith,  and  undermine  the  suspicions  of  the 
El-Moran  and  impress  them  with  a  belief  in 
my  supernatui'al  yet  benign  powers  ? 

Happily,  by  a  very  lucky  chance — or 
should  I  say  by  a  special  Providence  1 — I 
was  the  happy  owner  of  a  couple  of  false 
teeth  (the  originals  having  been  knocked  out 
when  I  was  a  boy)  and  by  the  skilful  manipula- 
tion of  these,  in  a  manner  elsewhere  described, 
I  was  enabled  to  strike  terror  into  the  hearts 
of  my  enemies,  and  strengthen  the  beliefs  of 
my  friends.* 

This  trick,  with  the  aid  of  others,  proved 
to  be  successful  for  a  time,  but  meanwhile 
the  cattle  continued  to  die  in  ever-increasing 
numbers.  Their  owners  began  to  murmur, 
and  demand  some  more  tangible  evidence  of 
my  healing  powers.  My  blandishments  lost 
their  influence,  and  my  reasons  were  deemed 
unsatisfactory.  They  became  increasingly 
insistent,  more  and  more  threatening  in  their 
attitude.  From  morning  till  night  we  were 
worried  out  of  our  lives.  The  natives  still 
preserved  a  certain  amount  of  fear  and  respect 
for  me,  but  they  drove  my  men  nearly  mad 
by  their    playful  ways    of  feigning  to  stab 

*  It  may  perhaps  be  as  well  to  state  that  all  this  happened 
and  was  desoiibed  in  "Through  Masai-land "  previous  to  the 
appearance  of  a  recent  well-knowa  work  of  fiction. 


them  or  by  significant  taps  on  the  head  with 
their  blood-stained  clubs,  as  if  to  try  the 
hardness  of  Wa-swahili  skulls. 

Daily  we  got  deeper  and  deeper  into  harass- 
ing troubles,  and  as  yet  we  had  only  got  a 
distant  glimpse  of  the  gUttering  i)eak  of  Mount 
Kenia.  But  we  had  now  another  and  almost 
more  potent  reason  for  going  on.  We  did 
not  dare  go  back.  Like  a  person  caught  in 
a  quick-sand,  our  safest  course  seemed  to  be 
to  flounder  forward. 

These  facts  are  matters  now  of  African 
history,  and  the  curious  may  find  them  all 
described  elsewhere  at  length.  So  far  my 
object  has  been  to  put  the  reader  in  a  posi- 
tion to  understand  what  follows. 

Harassed  and  worn  out  by  a  dail}'^  fear 
of  massacre  and  a  thousand  Avorries,  men  be- 
coming weak  and  sick  from  eating  repulsive 
diseased  meat — our  only  food,  as  we  did  not 
dare  use  our  guns  to  shoot  game — we  had 
reached  camp  one  night,  some  four  marches 
from  the  base  of  Kenia,  the  immediate  goal 
of  our  wanderings. 

To  our  supreme  relief  and  delight  we  could 
see  no  evidence  of  the  neighbourhood  of 
Masai,  and  we  promised  ourselves  one  night  at 
least  free  from  molestation.  It  was  this  sense 
of  security,  and  perhaps  partly  a  feeling  of 
reckless  indifi"erence  which  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  us,  that  made  us  more  careless  than 
usual  in  constructing  the  thorn  fence  or  boma 
round  our  camp,  without  which  we  never 
dared  go  to  sleep. 

My  small  tent  was  pitched  at  one  side  close 
to  the  fence,  while  the  men  were  huddled 
together  for  warmth  and  safety  round  fires 
some  distance  ofl". 

I  had  had  almost  no  sleep  for  several 
nights  owing  to  the  incessant  attempts  oi 
Masai  thieves  to  penetrate  the  camp.  This 
they  knew  they  could  do  with  impunity  as 
we  never  dared  use  our  rifles.  Under  such 
circumstances  it  aflbrded  immense  fun  to  the 
reckless  young  Masai  blades  to  worry  us  hy 
their  midnight  thieving,  and  even  murdering 
exploits. 

On  this  night,  however,  everything  pro- 
mised well.  A  thoroughly  good  night's  sleep 
would  make  up  for  much  lost  time.  The 
scanty  remnants  of  a  diseased  bullock,  which 
we  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  on  the 
previous  day,  stayed  the  worst  pangs  of 
hunger ;  then,  at  nightfall,  the  sentinels  were 
set,  and,  with  the  usual  injunctions  about 
unflagging  watchfulness,  1  turned  into  my 
tent. 

No  sleep,  however,  came  to  me.  The 
tension  on  my  nerves  had  been  too  much, 
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and  I  tossed  about  on  my  hard  camp  bed 
unable  even  to  doze.  Sleep  would  have 
come  in  time,  doubtless,  but  to  add  to  my 
troubles  I  got  a  violent  toothache.  With 
such  a  combination  against  kind  nature's 
sweet  restorer,  I  could  do  nothing  but  groan 
and  toss  about,  trying  to  find  f orgetf ulness  of 
my  mental  and  bod'ily  worries  in  essaying 
to  fix  my  mind  now  on  the  majestic  Kenia, 
whose  impressive  grandeur  I  had  been  the 
first  wMte  man  to  see;  anon  on  Victoria 
Nyanza,  which  still  lay  far  away  from  me 
through  the  unknown.  More  often,  how- 
ever, I  thought  of  home. 

Meanwhile  the  night  crept  slowly  on,  but 
with  no  improvement  in  my  condition.  The 
sound  of  the  night  breeze  through  the  trees, 
and  the  rush  of  swift  flowing  waters,  which 
at  other  times  would  have  fallen  sweetly 
and  dreamily  on  my  ears,  now  only  roused 
sad  and  doleful  thoughts — sent  me  into  the 
"  blues,"  in  fact.  The  only  sound  which  I 
listened  to  with  a  certain  amount  of  pleasure 
was  the  chatter  of  voices  telling  me  that  my 
faithful  followers  were  near,  gathered  round 
the  camp  fires  warming  themselves,  and 
making  their  position  as  cheerful  as  circum- 
stances would  permit. 

Finding  at  length  that  I  could  not  sleep, 
and  having  no  lamp  or  candle  to  read  by,  I 
jumped  up  and  joined  my  men  round  the 
camp  fire.  The  camp  fire  !  How  attractive 
and  romantic  you  think  that  sounds  !  Well, 
to  me  it  is  redolent  of  many  delightful  me- 
mories ;  it  recalls  many  a  happy  night  when, 
full  of  young  life  and  undamped  enthusiasm, 
I  have  sat  or  slept  beside  it.  For  me,  how- 
ever, that  night  its  sole  attraction  was  the 
companionship  of  my  negro  servants,  and 
the  brightness  and  warmth  of  the  blazing 
logs.  There  were  no  buffalo  ribs  to  chew, 
and  to  discuss  the  merits  of  a  diseased  bul- 
lock is  not  a  savoury  subject.  There  were 
stories  of  adventure,  it  is  true,  but  the 
latter  had  a  disagreeable  flavour  of  having 
happened  only  too  recently,  Avhile  dangers 
of  the  most  dreadful  kind  were  freely  pro- 
phesied for  us  in  the  immediate  future,  ay, 
on  the  morrow  probably.  Talk  of  that  kind 
was  not  calculated  to  remove  my  fit  of  the 
blues.  Then  it  was  very  cold.  The  wind 
swept  from  the  snow-capped  Kenia  across 
the  plateau  in  piercing  blasts,  and  it  was  not 
at  all  pleasant  to  find  one's  self  burning  on 
one  side  while  freezing  on  the  other. 

Finding  no  improvement  from  the  change, 
I  was  soon  back  in  my  tent,  as  sleepless 
and  as  restless  as  ever.  Becoming  des- 
perate,   I    determined    to    try    an    opiate. 


Jumping  up  I  groped  in  the  darkness  in  one 
of  my  boxes  till  I  found  a  small  medicine 
case.  Selecting  a  phial  of  chlorodyne  by 
means  of  the  smell,  I  went  to  the  door  of 
my  tent,  and,  by  the  light  of  the  distant 
camp  fire,  recklessly  poured  into  the  hollow 
of  my  hand  what  must  have  been  a  very 
large  dose,  and  without  more  ado  sucked  it 
up. 

"Now  I  will  get  some  sleep  surely,"  I 
thought  to  myself  as  I  returned  to  my  camp 
bed  and  rolled  mj'sclf  in  my  blanket.  Nor 
was  I  mistaken.  The  chlorodyne  speedily 
began  to  take  effect.  An  agreeable  warmth 
crept  through  me.  The  toothache  disap- 
peared, and  with  a  delightful  feeling  of  satis- 
faction I  became  aware  that  I  was  rapidly 
falling  asleep. 

I  do  not  know  how  long  I  slept,  but. 
some  time  during  the  night  I  became  pos- 
sessed with  an  uneasy  consciousness — or 
rather  I  dreamt  that  I  had  that  feeling — of 
cool  breezes  blowing  against  my  face,  of 
moving  or  floating  along  in  the  dark  with 
no  volition  of  my  own,  apparently  with  the 
laws  of  gravity  suspended  for  my  particular 
benefit.  It  was  a  strange  mixture  of  terror 
and  pleasure  which  I  experienced. 

How  long  this  impression  of  movement 
lasted  I  cannot  tell.  At  any  rate  after  a 
certain  time  it  ceased,  and  there  was  nothing 
but  sweet  oblivion. 

Some  time  towards  the  morning  I  half 
awoke  Avith  a  delicious  sense  of  having  had 
a  sound  refreshing  sleep,  so  refreshing  indeed 
that  I  Avanted  some  more  of  it. 

"Confound  it !  there  are  the  Masai  again," 
I  inwardly  ejaculated,  with  a  semi-conscious 
feeling  of  fear  and  profound  annoyance,  as  I 
became  aware  of  native  voices.  "Well,  I 
don't  care  ;  let  them  steal  and  murder,  I  am 
tired  of  this  miserable  life,"  I  declared  to 
myself  with  sublime  resignation  to  whatever 
fate  might  liave  in  store  for  me,  and  I  more 
firmly  closed  my  eyes,  as  if  by  that  means  I 
would  also  shut  out  all  thought  of  danger  to 
myself  and  men. 

Still  in  spite  of  my  desire  and  the  evident 
drowsiness  which  possessed  me  I  could  not 
again  fall  quite  sound  asleep.  As  in  a  dream 
I  Avas  aAvare  of  noises  not  usually  heard  in 
camp.  There  was  the  movement,  the  tink- 
ling of  bells,  and  the  loAving  of  cattle,  min- 
gled with  the  strident  voices  of  women,  while 
a  very  pronounced  cattle-kraal  odour  saluted 
my  sense  of  smell. 

"How  queer!"  I  thought.  "  I  must  have 
been  di'eaming  I  was  in  a  Masai  village,  and 
can't  get  the  idea  out  of  my  head." 
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Still  the  same  sounds  came  wafted  to  my 


car. 


am 


"Dear  me,"  I  again  soliloquised, 
asleep  or  awake  ? " 

AVith  growing  uneasiness,  I  sat  up  and 
luLbed  my  eyes,  wliicli  were  stu])id  and  dazed 
from  the  effect  of  the  opiate.  It  was  still  dark 
and  I  could  distinguish  nothing  properly. 

Feeling  vaguely  that  something  was  wrong, 
or  that  I  was  still  dreaming,  I  made  a 
move  to  put  my  leg  over  the  camp  bedstead 
to  get  up.     My  foot  only  struck  the  ground. 


trivmg 


me  a  terrible  start.  I  grasped  at 
what  ought  to  have  been  my  cork  mattress. 
There  was  no  mattress  there  !  Nor  was  there 
any  bedstead  ! 

More  and  more  surprised  and  astounded, 
I  could  only  sit  and  attempt  to  gather  my 
scattered  senses,  and  to  clear  my  eyes  by 
hard  rubbing. 

"  I  must  have  got  out  of  bed  in  my  sleep," 
I  said  to  myself  with  a  nervous  laugh. 
"  Songoro ! "  (my  servant)  I  called  out 
"  Bring  a  light." 


Mount  Kenia  from  the  West. 


There  was  no  reply. 

"  Songoro,  you  lazy  rascal !  "  I  shouted 
once  more  in  a  higher  key. 

Still  there  Avas  no  response. 

"By  Jove!  I'll  wake  you  up!"  I  cried 
with  the  rising  warmth  permissible  in  an 
African  traveller  with  a  liver.  At  the  same 
moment  I  jumped  up  only  to  go  bang  vio- 
lently against  something  hard,  though  hap- 
]iily  yielding,  and  to  rebound  like  a  ball 
back  on  the  floor  amidst  a  sufl'ocating 
cloud  of  fine  dust,  collapsed  and  dumb-foun- 
dered. 

"  Good  gracious  !  "  I  said  to  myself  when 


I  had  recovered  my  senses  and  made  sure 
that  I  had  not  cut  my  head.  "This  must 
be  a  Masai  hut,  or  I  am  either  mad  or  dream- 
ing." To  make  sure  I  was  not  the  last,  I 
made  frantic  eiforts  to  awake  myself.  Again 
I  shov;ted  hastily  to  my  servant.  There 
was  a  moment  of  silence,  then  sharp  and 
clear  through  the  fresh  morning  air  rose  a 
Masai  chant  sung  by  a  band  of  women.  As 
I  sat  breathless  and  terror-stricken  I  could 
distinguish  these  words,  "  A-)nan  Ngai-ai  ; 
Aman  lyhon  n'ebor"  (We  pray  to  God,  we 
pray  to  the  white  medicine  man).  I  knew 
the  meaning  of  that  prayer  only  too  well, 
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for  daily  with  painful  insistence,  it  had  been 
dinned  in  my  ear  from  morning  till  night  in 
varying  tones  of  hope  and  despair. 

As  I  sat  and  listened  with  bated  breath, 
the  dreadful  thought  shaped  itself  in  my 
mind  that  I  was  not  mad,  neither  was  I 
dreaming,  but  that  in  my  proper  person— 
body  as  well  as  soul — I  was  in  a  Masai 
kraal.  With  an  overwhelming  thrill  of  dis- 
may the  conclusion  shaped  itself  in  my  mind 
that  while  I  was  stupid  with  the  opiate,  the 
camp  ;had  been  surprised,  probably  my 
men  butchered,  and  I  myself  carried  off 
captive. 

For  a  moment  I  was  too  much  overcome 
by  the  horror  of  this  discovery  to  do  any- 
thing but  sit  still  and  try  to  realise  the  full 
nature  of  my  dangerous  position.  Mean- 
while daylight  was  breaking  with  tropical 
rapidity,  and  through  the  interstices  of  the 
hut's  walls  sufficient  light  was  penetrating  to 
enable  me  to  see  my  surroundings.  If  my 
readers  can  imagine  what  a  huge  clothes- 
basket,  eight  feet  long  by  five  broad  and 
between  three  and  four  feet  deep,  would  look 
like  when-  turned  upside  down  and  freely 
plastered  over  with  cattle  dung,  they  will 
understand  what  the  inside  of  a  Masai  hut 
is  like. 

When  I  had  become  a  little  more  master 
of  my  nerves  and  my  courage,  I  crept  cau- 
tiously to  what  seemed  to  me  to  be  the 
entrance  to  the  hut.  The  singing  was  still 
going  on  with  unabated  vigour.  Cautiously 
pushing  aside  the  skin  which  did  duty  as  a 
door,  I  peeped  out,  to  see  in  the  mystic  grey 
dawn  a  semicircle  of  women  gathered  in 
front,  while  behind  a  ferocious  concourse  of 
warriors  stood  looldng  on,  resting  against 
their  huge  spears,  and  exhibiting  the  watch- 
ful, excited  look  of  dogs  waiting  for  the 
rushing  out  of  a  rabbit  from  its  burrow — and 
I — I  on  this  occasion  was  the  helpless  rabbit 
for  whom  they  waited  ! 

"  Good  heavens  ! "  I  groaned,  as  I  realised 
how  thoroughly  I  was  trapped  :  "  I'm  in  for 
it  now." 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  terrible  issue 
before  me.  "  Cure  their  cattle  or  be  killed." 
No  amount  of  plausible  talk  would  get  over 
them  this  time,  and  standing  as  I  was, 
stripped  of  everything  but  my  sleeping  suit, 
I  could  not  hope  to  amuse  them  by  any  dis- 
play of  what  were  marvellous  things  to  these 
untutored  savages. 

Meanwhile  the  Masai  became  impatient 
for  my  appearance.  The  singing  stopped. 
A  discussion  could  be  heard  among  the  war- 
riors.    Next  moment  the  door-covering  was 


pushed  aside  and  one  of  their  number  ap- 
peared at  the  opening. 

"  L^jhon  SobaA  ? "  (How  do  you  do  ?)  he 
commenced. 

"  Ebai "  (I  am  well),  I  replied  somewhat 
sulkily. 

Then  he  held  out  to  me  a  tuft  of  grass  to 
assure  me  of  the  friendly  feelings  of  my  cap- 
tors— that  being  their  symbol  of  amity  and 
peace.     I  made  no  responsive  movement. 

"  Hai  !  Hai !  "  he  ejaculated,  half  in  fear, 
half  in  the  tone  of  a  man  not  accustomed  to 
have  his  advances  unheeded. 

"  I  cannot  be  your  friend  till  I  know  why 
I  have  been  brought  here  and  what  has  be- 
come of  my  men,"  I  loftily  answered,  becom- 
ing master  of  myself,  and  seeing  that  a 
fearless  demeanour  was  my  best  ally. 

"  Your  men  are  safe  from  our  spears,"  he 
replied.  "They  sleep  in  camp  and  will 
wait  your  return." 

This  was  indeed  good  news  and  reani- 
mated me  with  new  hopes  of  life. 

"  Yes ;  but  why  have  you  dared  to  touch 
the  lybon  of  the  white]man  while  his  spirit 
was  away  conversing  with  Ngai '? " 

"  We  brought  you  that  you  might  stay 
among  our  cattle  and  heal  them  ;  afterwards 
you  will  return  to  your  men." 

"  Heal  your  cattle  ! "  I  cried  with  simu- 
lated anger.  "  Never !  You  have  outraged 
the  servant  of  Ngai ;  your  cattle  must  all 
perish  and  your  warriors  become  like  women 
and  cowards,  fit  only  to  till  the  soil." 

This  fearful  prediction  visibly  affected  the 
messenger,  and  he  looked  as  if  he  expected 
to  be  blasted  by  the  fierce  scintillations  of 
my  eye. 

"Bring,  forth  the  lybon,"  was  howled 
out  at  this  moment  by  the  impatient  crowd, 
while  in  expectation  of  my  forthcoming 
the  women  once  more  set  up  a  shrill  song  to 
disarm  my  wrath. 

I  knew  too  well  the  character  of  the 
people  with  whom  I  had  to  deal,  and  the 
dangerously  excitable  condition  they  were 
in,  to  venture  to  oppose  their  wishes,  and, 
therefore,  assuming  as  bold  a  front  as  possible, 
1  crawled  out  of  the  hut.  On  my  appear- 
ance the  crowd  shrank  back,  while  to  soothe 
my  ruffled  spirit  the  women  redoubled  the 
clamour  of  their  sharp,  cracked  voices,  at 
the  same  time  accompanying  their  singing 
by  vigorous  hand- clapping  and  an  uncouth 
dancing  step. 

On  getting  outside  and  regaining  my  feet, 
my  first  thought  was  to  ascertain  where  I 
was.  A  sharp  look  around  apprised  me  that 
the  kraal  was  a  very  large  warriors'   one, 
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fonning  a  circle  of  continuously  connected 
basket-huts  similar  to  the  one  I  had  left. 
Upwards  of  a  hundred  warriors  faced  me 
with  an  array  of  ferocious  faces  which  would 
have  been  the  envy  and  the  despair  of  all 
other  African  tribes.  Several  hundred  cattle, 
in  various  stages  of  the  dire  disease,  occupied 
the  rest  of  the  open  space,  Avhich  had  much 
the  appearance  of  a  reeking  dunghill.  Of 
more  absorbing  interest  to  me  at  this  mo- 
ment, however,  were  the  physical  features 
of  the  surrounding  country.  Beautiful  and 
majestic  rose  to  the  west  the  glittering  white 
peak  of  Kenia  out  of  the  dull  grey  mist 
which  enveloped  its  base.  It  was  impossible 
to  form  a  very  clear  idea  of  the  position  of 
my  camp  by  a  reference  to  this  gigantic  land- 
mark ;  for  anything  I  could  guess  it  might 
be  in  any  quarter  of  the  horizon. 

"  Why  have  I  been  brought  here  1 "  I  once 
more  demanded,  this  time  addressing  the 
lygonani  or  leader  of  the  warriors. 

"  Oh,  lybon,  see !  Our  cattle  perish  ; 
save  them  that  we  may  live ! "  he  answered 
with  unusual  humility,  showing  to  what  dire 
straits  they  had  fallen. 

"  All  very  well ! "  I  answered  angrily. 
"  But  how  can  you  expect  me  to  be  your 
friend  when  you  treat  me  in  this  way  ?  I 
can  do  nothing  for  your  cattle  till  you  restore 
me  to  my  men.  Take  me  to  them  and  I 
"will  make  you  medicine." 

A  cry  of  disappointment  from  the  women, 
and  some  of  the  men,  greeted  this  announce- 
ment. The  lygonani's  face,  however,  only 
lowered. 

"You  have  often  spoken  thus,"  he  an- 
swered, "  yet  our  cattle  die ;  many  say  that 
you  are  the  cause.  Show  us  now  that  you 
mean  us  no  evil.  Make  good  the  words  you 
have  often  used  since  entering  our  country. 
Take  the  anger  and  the  mistrust  from  the 
hearts  of  my  young  men,  and  fill  them  with 
joy  in  saving  our  cattle." 

"  You  want  a  sign,  do  you,  of  my  powers 
as  a  magician  ?    Well,  just " 

Here  I  stopped  abruptly,  overpowered  by 
a  dreadful  discovery.  I  was  about  to  add 
"look  here,"  and  show,  with  an  ulterior 
object  in  view,  that  I  had  as  good  a  set  of 
teeth  as  any  carnivorous  Masai  could  desire. 
To  my  dismay,  however,  that  was  not  so. 
In  the  excitement  consequent  on  my  dan- 
gerous situation  I  had  completely  forgotten 
that  the  Masai  had  not  brought  me  all  away 
with  them  when  they  carried  me  off— they 
had  unwittingly  left  behind  my  two  best 
front  teeth.  As  I  stood  thunderstruck  on 
thus  finding  that  I  was  not  all  there,  the 


crowd  with  expectant  delight  cried  out 
— "  Yes,  show  us  a  sign  ! "  believing  that 
they  were  about  to  see  me  cut  off  my  head 
and  put  it  on  again,  or  hand  round  one  of  my 
limbs  for  inspection — those  being  two  of  the 
many  forms  into  which  rumour  had  turned 
my  poor  teeth-manipulating  trick.  My  evi- 
dent confusion  and  dismay  only  redoubled 
the  excitement,  as  they  imagined  that  these 
were  premonitory  symptoms  of  the  rising  of 
the  devil  in  me. 

For  a  moment  I  did  not  know  what  to  do, 
till,  struck  with  an  idea,  I  shouted  out — 
"  Look  here !  Did  you  ever  see  anything 
like  that  ? "  at  the  same  time  tearing  open 
my  sleeping-jacket. 

The  unveiling  of  the  terrible  Pi'ophet  of 
Khorassan  had  never  a  more  striking  effect 
than  had  the  exhibition  of  my  naked  breast 
upon  the  Masai.  The  women,  expecting 
something  terrible  to  happen,  screamed  in 
real  or  affected  terror  and  shut  their  ej^es, 
and  some  of  the  men  shrank  back,  not  daring 
for  the  moment  to  look. 

Gradually,  though  fearfully,  they  ventured 
to  gaze  upon  me.  Their  mouths  began  to 
widen  till  the  face  yawned  from  ear  to  ear, 
giving  vent  to  suppressed  "Hail  Hais/" 
from  the  men  and  "Hi/  Hi  ! "  from  more 
timorous  women,  as  instead  of  seeing  my 
head  under  my  arm,  they  only  remarked  the 
phenomenal  white  skin  of  my  breast. 

This  exhibition,  however,  was  in  itself 
wonderful  enough  to  make  them  momentarily 
forget  that  they  had  expected  to  see  some- 
thing more  sensational,  and  the  crowd  pressed 
forward  to  have  a  closer  view.  The  ditto,  or 
unmarried  young  women,  always  the  most 
brazen  and  forward  on  such  occasions,  were 
the  most  eager  to  make  a  thorough  examina- 
tion. At  another  time  I  would  have  enjoyed 
noting  their  surprised  and  wondering  faces 
as  they  advanced  towards  me  with  the  timid 
air  of  half-tamed  deer,  with  great  wide  open 
eyes  and  uncertain  footstep,  ready  to  fly  on 
the  least  indication  of  danger. 

At  length  a  spoiled  belle  of  the  kraal,  and, 
consequently,  bolder  than  the  rest,  carried 
away  by  a  sudden  impulse,  put  forth  her 
hand  and,  with  the  tip  of  her  clay  and  oil- 
bedaubed  finger,  touched  my  breast.  As 
quickly  she  drew  it  back  and  fled,  more 
frightened  and  more  delighted  than  ever,  to 
hide  herself  among  her  companions.  This 
feat  on  the  part  of  the  girl  was  greeted  with 
cries  of  astonishment  by  the  onlookers.  The 
spell  was  broken.  On  my  breast  stood  out 
sharply  a  dark  brown  spot,  optical  evidence 
of  the  ditto's  touch. 
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For  a  time  the  centre  of  interest  "was 
transferred  from  me  to  the  damsel,  who  was 
surrounded  by  an  admiring  crowd.  With 
absorbing  interest  the  finger  which  had 
touched  me  was  examined  to  see  what  had 
been  the  result  of  the  contact.  To  their 
astonishment  no  change  Avas  discovered. 
This  ascertained,  they  crowded  round  me 
once  more,  with  additional  confidence  and 
lessened  respect.  If  I  had  shrivelled  up  the 
bold  maiden  they  would  have  Avorshipped 
me.  As  it  was,  they  did  not  now  hesitate 
to  push  their  filthy  persons  against  me,  to 
pinch  my  arm,  to  stroke  my  breast,  to  feel 
the  textui-e  of  my  hair,  to  see  if  indeed  I  was 
a  human  being  like  themselves.  Very  soon 
I  was  as  brown  and  greasy  as  any  Masai  fop. 
"  He's  only  an  albino,"  cried  some  one  at 
length,  as  the  result  of  his  cogitations. 

"  Of  course  !  "  chimed  in  half-a-dozen 
voices. 

On  hearing  that  cry  I  felt  that  my  case 
was  hopeless.  How  could  I  expect  to  sus- 
tain the  role  of  a  magician  and  yet  be  taken 
for  a  white  negro  1 

"  Then  he  is  no  lybon,"  called  out  another 
warrior. 

"If  he  is  a  lybon,"  exclaimed  a  second, 
"  he  is  our  enemy.  He  has  killed  our  cattle. 
He  has  bewitched  them." 

"Then  let  us  kill  him  before  they  all  die," 
was  the  natural  conclusion  and  outcry. 

"Yes  !  yes  !  "  "  No  !  no  !  "  shouted  the 
rest;  some  anxious  for  prompt  execution, 
others  still  preserving  some  belief  in  me  and 
anxious  to  give  me  another  chance  to  save 
their  cattle. 

The  lygonani,  to  whom  they  looked  for 
orders,  was  in  great  perplexity.  He  evidently 
foresaw  that  if  he  gave  the  order  for  my 
death,  and  all  the  cattle  subsequently  died, 
he  would  be  held  to  blame,  and  probably 
would  meet  with  my  fate.  The  young 
warriors,  always  anxious  to  draw  blood, 
were  gradually  Avorking  themseh-es  into  a 
dangerous  state  of  excitement.  With  fierce 
gestures  they  Avhirled  their  clubs  round  my 
head,  or  feigned  Avith  A'icious  stabs  to  end 
my  days  with  their  spears.  It  required  all 
my  power  of  Avill  to  keep  from  shrinking 
from  their  threatening  movements.  I  knew 
only  too  well  that  an  irresistible  impulse  might 
transform  one  of  these  pretended  death-blows 
into  something  terribly  real.  Happily  my 
courage  did  not  quite  desert  me. 

"  Keep  back  !  "  I  shouted  with  such  dignity 
and  fearlessness  as  I  could  command,  and 
extending  my  arms  dramatically,  "  My  blood 
will  poison  and  ruin  your  country." 


j  This  threat  stopped  them  someAvhat,  but 
'  not  for  Ion?.  TheA'  recommenced  to  laugh 
derisiA'eh'.  My  case  Avas  rapidly  becoming 
desperate  in  the  extreme.  The  tide  was 
I  setting  more  and  more  steadily  against  me, 
!  and  I  could  see  absolutely  no  Avay  of  escape, 
j  no  way  to  impress  and  overaAve  the  saA^ages. 

Despairingly  I  Avatched  the  face  of  the 
lygonani.  He  appeared  to  be  uncertain  what 
to  do,  though  evidently  becoming  more  and 
more  impressed  by  the  insistent  clamour 
for  my  death.  It  Avas  clear  that  I  had  but  a 
feAv  minutes  more  to  live.  Ere,  howeA'er, 
the  fatal  order  Avas  given,  the  girl  who  had 
first  touched  me  here  sprang  forward. 

"Let  the  white  man  alone,"  she  cried 
boldly.  "  To-day  he  Avill  make  his  medicines 
and  pray  to  Ngai,  and  to-morroAv,  if  the 
cattle  are  not  cured,  then  let  him  die." 

This  appeal  appeared  to  surprise  the  crowd 
as  much  as  it  did  me,  and  Avould  probably 
haA^e  been  inefFectual-— though,  as  the  reign- 
ing beauty  of  the  district,  she  had  great 
influence — but  that  the  Ivgonani  backed  her 
up. 

The  latter  had  other  motives  for  supporting 
the  girl  than  considerations  of  prudence  or 
eA'en  his  oAATi  safety.  He  had,  in  fact,  determined 
to  take  to  domestic  life,  and  had  fixed  upon 
Sekira — the  maiden's  name — as  his  partner. 
Most  saA'ages  would  haA'e  been  jealous  of  this 
new-born  interest  in  the  Avhite  man,  but, 
happily  for  me,  that  feeling  is  imknoAVTi 
among  the  Masai. 

Through  the  combined  influence  of  the 
lygonani,  Sekira,  and  some  others  of  the 
older  men,  the  more  bloodthirsty  of  the  young 
warriors  were  persuaded  to  restrain  them- 
selves for  the  day — the  promise  being  given 
to  them  that  on  the  morroAv,  if  I  did  not 
prove  myself  a  lybon,  they  might  Avork  their 
Avill  on  me. 

I  Avas  now  able  to  breathe  more  freely,  as 
if  I  had  awakened  from  a  dreadful  nightmare. 
I  demanded  to  be  shoAvn  round  the  kraal,  on 
pretence  of  seeing  the  dying  cattle  and 
weaving  a  healing  charm  round  the  place. 
As  may  be  understood,  my  real  object  was 
to  discover,  if  possible,  some  place  Avhere  an 
escape  might  be  made  during  the  night.  I 
concluded  that  if  I  Avas  to  be  killed  that  had 
better  take  place  in  the  excitement  of  a 
chase,  and  not  in  cold  blood. 

The  sight  AA'hich  the  kraal  presented  was 
quite  indescribable,  from  the  great  number 
of  dead  and  dying  cattle ;  no  attempt  being 
made  to  bury  the  carcases,  or  even  to  drag 
them  from  the  neighbourhood.  Tlie  atmo- 
sphere was  almost  unbreathable,  from   the 
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odour  of  the  putrifying  bodies.  The  very 
vultures  and  marabout  storks  seemed  to  be 
sickened  at  the  nature  of  the  carrion,  for 
they  hopped  or  strode  about  looking  askance 
at  the  feast,  or  tearing  at  the  bodies  in  a 
very  gingerly  manner. 

My  inspection  completed,  I  was  once  more 
taken  inside  without  having  made  any  dis- 
covery of  an  encouraging  nature. 

I  cannot,  even  now,  recall  the  further 
events  of  this  dreadful  day  without  a 
shudder.  Exposed  without  a  hat  to  the 
fierce  blaze  of  a  tropical  sun,  I  was  in  momen- 
tary peril  of  sunstroke,  while  my  back  and 
breast,  equally  unprotected,  were  speedily 
blistered  and  swollen  in  a  most  painful 
manner,  till  I  felt  skinned  and  pickled. 
These,  however,  were  only  minor  troubles 
compared  -with  the  tortures  I  was  subjected 
to  at  the  hands  of  my  captors. 

At  first  they  were  fairly  civil,  and  con- 
tented themselves  with  deafening  prayers — 
chants  dinned  without  intermission  in  my 
ears.  But  I  made  no  sign.  Their  prayers 
were  soon  seen  to  be  ineffectual  with  me ; 
mine  evidently  with  Ngai.  I  never  knew 
before  how  important  my  clothes,  and  other 
things  which  were  not  me,  were  in  impressing 
the  natives,  and  now,  stripped  and  half 
naked,  I  realised  what  an  uninspiring,  what 
a  miserable  object  I  was.  Without  my 
clothes,?  and  my  two  best  front  teeth,  I  felt 
beside  these  stalwart  warriors  only  half  a 
man,  civilised  into  something  physically 
insignificant  and  contemptible.  So  evidently 
thought  the  savages,  for  as  the  day  advanced 
and  no  news  of  any  improvement  in  their 
cattle  came  in  —  quite  the  reverse — they 
began  to  renew  their  brutal  manner.  I  did 
not  get  a  moment's  peace  from  their  persecu- 
tion, and  again  lived  in  continual  expectation 
of  being  brained  or  stabbed. 

I  did  my  best  to  explain  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  me   to  make   medicines   when 


away  from  camp,  but  my  remonstrances  were 
unheeded. 

"  You  can  show  us  that  you  are  a  lybon 
without  medicines,"  they  declared.  "  We 
have  heard  that  you  can  take  out  your  ej^e 
and  put  it  in  again.  Do  that  and  we  will 
believe  you." 

To  this  I  could  make  no  reply,  though  I 
mentally  registered  a  vow  that  I  Avould  never 
pose  as  the  lybon  again  if  ever  I  was  spared 
to  escape. 

"  Let  us  take  it  out  for  him,"  at  length 
suggested  one  man,  referring  to  mj'  eye. 

"  His  head  would  be  better,"  said  a  second. 
"  There  would  be  some  fun  in  that." 

"No,  no!"  cried  some  of  the  older  men. 
"  Let  him  alone  to-day." 

Others,  however,  received  with  rapture  the 
proposal  to  cut  my  head  off,  and  would  have 
liked  to  have  seen  it  put  into  instant 
execution. 

Happily  for  me  the  lygonani  and  some  of 
the  chief  men  of  the  kraal  were  all  for  caution 
and  moderation,  and  though  the  idea  was 
rapidly  becoming  general  that  I  was  after  all 
only  a  white  negro  or  albino,  and  a  complete 
fraud  as  a  magician,  it  was  agreed  to  keep 
me  alive  till  the  morrow,  Avhen  they  proposed 
to  apply  some  crucial  tests  to  me,  such  as 
cutting  off  my  nose  and  gouging  out  my 
eyes.  If  I  then  failed  to  restore  them,  they 
would  proceed  to  the  final  test  of  cutting  off 
my  head,  and  giving  the  hyenas  a  more  whole- 
some meal  than  they  had  lately  received. 

Such  was  the  state  of  matters  when  night 
fell,  putting  an  end  to  some  of  my  tortures. 
To  prevent  my  escape  during  the  night  my 
legs  and  arms  were  tied,  and  then  hungry, 
bruised,  and  blistered,  I  was  thrown,  half 
naked  as  I  was,  into  the  hut  I  had  been 
brought  to  on  the  previous  night. 

My  reflections  were  not  of  the  most  cheer- 
ful character,  it  may  easily  be  imagined — my 
back  one  huge  blister,  as  if  scalded  by  boiling 
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water,  while  I  had  no  better  bed  than  the 
hard  ground,  on  which  I  could  not  even  stretch 
myself  out  owing  to  the  barbarous  way  in 
which  I  was  tied  up.  I  now  knew  that  it 
was  morally  certain  I  would  be  killed  in  the 
morning,  and  I  tried  hard  to  think  what  that  j 
would  mean  to  me.  It  was  useless,  however. 
I  could  not  feel  or  realise  the  situation — from 
lack  of  imagination,  I  suppose.  It  was  too 
vague  and  indefinite  to  inspire  me  with  the 
traditional  terrors  which  surround  the  great 
change.  I  was  more  occupied  with  the  pain, 
the  cold,  and  the  maddening  inabiHty  to 
move  head,  hand,  or  foot.  At  times,  how- 
ever, I  could  not  help  picturing  the  disgust 
of  the  learned  geographers  at  home  on  hear- 
ing of  the  failure  of  my  expedition,  and  their, 
disapprobation  of  my  fool-hardy  rashness  in 
starting  for  Kenia  Avith  so  few  men.  I 
wondered  also  how  my  friends  would  re- 
ceive the  news,  and  how  much  they  would 
miss  me. 

While  turning  over  these  various  ideas  in 
my  mind  I  was  surprised,  some  time  after 
midnight,  to  hear  a  rustle  at  the  door  of  the 
hut.  I  could  not  look  round,  but  I  felt  a 
gust  of  night  air,  and  saw  the  glint  of  a  fire 
shoot  athwart  the  gloom.  Supposing  that  it 
was  only  a  Masai  sentinel  assuring  himself 
that  I  was  safe  inside,  I  made  no  attempt  to 
see  who  was  there. 

Next  moment,  however,  a  shudder  went 
through  my  body  as  I  felt  a  cold,  clammy 
hand  touch  my  naked,  aching  back.  I  could 
not  move  and  with  difficulty  I  suppressed  a 
startled  ejaculation. 

"  Lybon,  'tis  I — Sekira.  Do  not  speak. 
I  come  to  save  you,"  said  a  low  feminine 
voice  from  the  darkness,  and  which  I  recog- 
nised to  be  the  girl  who  had  first  touched  me 
in  the  morning. 

I  lay  speechless,  half  overcome  with  the 
thought  of  a  new  lease  of  life,  partly  sceptical, 
partly  unable  on  the  instant  in  my  stupefied 
condition  to  realise  in  its  fulness  the  mean- 
ing of  her  words.  But  though  I  was  then 
momentarily  paralyzed,  the  girl  was  all 
promptitude  and  action.  Speedily  and  yet 
carefully  she  severed  my  bonds,  and  in  a 
short  time  my  heart  was  throbbing  Avith 
excitement  and  a  renewed  sense  of  liberty 
as,  with  a  sigh  of  satisfaction,  I  stretched  out 
my  cramped  limbs. 

"  Quick — drink  this  milk,"  added  the  girl. 
"  We  must  lose  no  time." 

Feverishly  I  grasped  the  calabash  in  the 
darkness  and  gulped  down  the  refreshing 
drauglit.  Ah  !  then,  how  much  I  felt  the 
glory  and  the  desirableness  of  life,  though 


so  lately  I  had  been  unable  to  realise  what 
the  extinction  of  it  implied. 

The  girl,  with  admirable  foi'esight,  had 
prepared  everything  that  was  necessary  to 
insure  my  escape.  I  was  soon  transformed 
into  the  semblance  of  a  Masai  by  my  donning 
a  monkey-skin  kaross  or  robe,  which  covered 
my  body,  while  my  legs  were  made  unrecog- 
nisable by  the  rolling  up  of  my  py jamahs 
above  the  knees  and  the  addition  of  a  coating 
of  clay  to  modify  their  colour. 

I  was  now  ready  for  flight,  but  before 
leaving  the  hut  I  sufiiciently  gathered  my 
wandering  senses  together  to  express  my 
gratitude,  while  asking  if  there  was  any 
way  of  rewarding  her,  and  if  she  herself  was 
not  running  a  very  great  risk.  To  my  profound 
amazement  and  perplexity  she  declared  she 
was  going  with  me  and  meant  to  become  my 
wife. 

Thunderstruck  at  the  idea  I  could  make 
no  reply.  To  tell  her  that  she  could  not  be 
my  wife  was  to  insure  my  death,  while  it 
stuck  in  my  throat  to  say  that  I  would  make 
her  my  Avife,  when  I  kneAV  that  that  was 
impossible,  and  would  only  mean  her  mar- 
riage to  one  of  my  men. 

I  Avas  thus  throAvn  into  a  horrible  per- 
plexity. Happily  Sekira  did  not  suppose  it 
possible  that  I  would  refuse  her  heart  and 
hand,  so  she  neither  popped  the  question, 
nor  placed  before  me  the  ultimatum  of  mar- 
riage or  death  on  the  morroAv.  It  Avas  there- 
fore with  a  sense  of  relief  that  I  found  I  was 
not  called  upon  immediately  to  make  up  my 
mind. 

Before  venturing  out  of  the  hut  Sekira 
looked  carefully  round  to  see  that  the  coast 
was  clear.  Nobody  was  to  be  seen,  and 
happily  the  night  was  moonless,  though 
bright  and  clear. 

Our  first  object  was  to  crawl  on  hands  and 
knees  away  from  the  hut  in  a  direction  oppo- 
site to  the  gate.  This  was  a  very  unpleasant 
business,  and  entailed  some  very  painful 
pricks  from  thorns.  At  one  or  two  huts  we 
heard  the  voices  of  warriors,  but  fortunately 
no  one  Avas  outside. 

When  well  away  from  the  vicinity  of  my 
prison  Sekira  ceased  crawling  and  stood  up. 
I  did  likewise.  The  dangerous  part  of  our 
enterprise  now  commenced.  My  role  was  to 
appear  to  be  one  of  the  guard,  that  of 
Sekira's  to  attract  away  the  latter  from  the 
gate.  Advancing  by  herself,  the _  girl  com- 
menced a  very  free  flirtation,  while  I  wan- 
dered round  slowly  and  with  frequent  stops, 
as  if  to  see  that  all  Avas  right.  The  girl 
soon  beguiled  the  men  from  the  neighbour- 
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hood  of  the  gate,  while  I  directed  my  steps 
thither.  With  feverish  energy,  hut  as  quietly 
as  possible,  I  moved  the  logs  aside  till  I  made 
a  hole  sufficiently  large  to  pass  through. 
With  a  wild  throb  of  delight  I  felt  myself 
outside  and  free.  For  a  single  moment  I 
had  a  strong  desire  to  take  to  my  heels, 
heedless  of  my  rescuer,  only  thinking  of  my 
own  safety.  It  seemed,  indeed,  the  only 
solution  of  the  problem  what  to  do  with  her. 
Happily  for  my  peace  of  mind  I  repressed 
the  dishonourable  thought,  and  waited  fever- 
ishly for  the  girl  at  a  conspicuous  tree  pre- 
viously agreed  on. 

I  had  not  waited  many  minutes  when  a 
terrific  cry  burst  upon  the  quiet  night  air, 
and  told  me  that  my  escape  was  discovered. 
That  cry  gave  birth  to  a  hundred  others  in 
every  possible  key.  Again  I  felt  prompted 
to  fly.  An  inner  temptation  urged  that 
Sekira  could  not  join  me  now,  while  every 
moment  wasted  would  only  add  tenfold  to 
my  danger.  Still  I  had  sufficient  command 
over  myself  not  to  give  way  to  such  feelings, 
though  the  uncertainty  of  the  whole  thing 
made  my  position  maddening. 

The  warriors  now  began  to  spread  them- 
selves out  to  sweep  the  country  in  the  direc- 
tion of  my  camp.  They  were  rapidly  near- 
ing  the  tree  underneath  which  I  stood.  It 
seemed  certain  death  to  wait  longer.  Surely 
I  could  now  honourably  fly  !  Despairingly 
I  looked  round ;  I  dared  not  call.  No 
Masai  maiden  was  to  be  seen,  but  already 
the  vaguely-defined  forms  of  warriors  were 
looming  out  portentously  in  the  darkness.  I 
turned  to  fly,  but  just  then  the  voice  of 
Sekira  reached  my  ear,  and  the  next  moment 
she  was  beside  me. 

"  This  way  !  this  way  !"  she  whisperingly 
called,  as  she  struck  off  in  a  particular  direc- 
tion with  a  lightness  of  foot  not  often  found 
among  Masai  women,  who  are  usually  sadly 
handicapped  with  heavy  iron  leg  ornaments. 
In  Sekira's  case,  however,  I  had  my  work 
cut  out  for  me  to  follow  her,  even  Avith  the 
light  costume  I  had  on.  For  some  time  our 
way  lay  through  open  bush,  where  we  got 
ourselves  badly  scratched  and  torn,  but  in 
our  excitement  we  were  hardly  aAvare  of  our 
wounds ;  it  was  enough  that  the  bushes  hid 
us  from  the  eyes  of  our  pursuers. 

In  an  hour,  however,  we  emerged  upon  an 
open  grassy  plain,  which  extended,  Sekira 
told  me,  right  to  my  camp.  Thinking  our- 
selves safe,  we  now  proceeded  leisurely  in 
order  to  regain  breath.  My  thoughts,  thus 
relieved  from  an  immediate  sense  of  danger, 
reverted  once  more  to  Sekira.     I  could  not 


help  wondering  in  my  mind  how  it  came 
that  this  savage  girl  should  have  run  these 
terrible  risks  to  join  herself  to  a  person  so 
alien  in  every  respect,  so  incomprehensible, 
and  to  the  most  of  her  country-women  so 
awful  and  phenomenal.  It  seemed  ridiculous 
to  think  that  love  was  at  the  bottom  of  it. 
The  one  thing  certain,  however,  was  that  she 
was  there,  and  that  she  had  rescued  me  on 
the  understanding  in  her  own  mind  that  she 
was  to  be  my  wife.  "  What  on  earth  would 
I  do  with  her  V  I  asked  myself  in  perplexity. 
"  It  really  is  deucedly  awkward  and  puz- 
zling ! " 

My  cogitations  were  here  alarmingly  dis- 
turbed by  a  sudden  outburst  of  excited  cries 
from  my  immediate  neighbourhood.  Look- 
ing round  in  dismay,  I  saw  a  party  of  war- 
riors bearing  down  upon  me  in  full  cry.  I 
had  not  travelled  a  couple  of  thousand  miles 
and  hunted,  besides,  almost  daily,  in  vain. 
My  muscles  were  like  iron,  though  I  felt 
somewhat  done  up  by  my  previous  day's  ex- 
posure, and  was  still  stiff  and  sore  from  the 
night's  binding  up. 

Sekira  required  no  aid.  She  sped  along 
like  an  antelope.  Still  the  pursuers  were 
perilously  near;  a  trip  over  a  bush  or  a 
stone  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  place  me 
at  their  mercy. 

For  a  time  neither  of  us  gained  or  lost, 
though  with  apprehension  I  began  to  feel 
my  wind  faihng  me.  Soon  I  gasped  pain- 
full}^ with  the  unwonted  pace,  and  a  horrible 
fear  began  to  come  over  me  that,  after  all,  I 
was  going  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
Masai. 

In  looking  round  to  see  if  they  were  gain- 
ing I  slightly  tripped  and  nearly  fell.  With 
difficulty  I  retained  my  footing,  but  I  knew 
that  I  had  lost  ground,  and  that  the  warriors 
were  only  a  few  yards  behind  me. 

The  case  was  becoming  desperate,  when  a 
wild  thrill  of  hope  ran  through  my  nerves 
as  I  distinguished,  some  two  hundred  yards 
ahead  of  me,  the  encouraging  blaze  of  my 
camp  fires.  Next  moment,  however,  I  was  in 
deeper  despair  than  before  ;  I  could  not  pos- 
sibly hold  out  sufficiently  long.  The  steps  of 
my  bloodthirsty  pursuers  sounded  in  my  ears ; 
I  could  even  hear  their  breathing.  They 
were  undoubtedly  within  striking  distance, 
the  camp  was  at  least  fifty  yards  distant, 
and  I  was  at  my  last  gasp.  But  who  can 
resign  himself  to  what  seems  the  inevitable 
when  life  is  at  stake  ?  While  there  is  life 
there  is  always  hope.  A  great  determina- 
tion not  to  die  suddenly  flared  up  in  me. 
By  an  almost  superhuman  effort  I  got  com- 
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mand  of  my  breathing  for  a  single  moment. 
Without  stopping  my  pace  I  gathered  all 
my  vocal  strength  together,  and  concentrat- 
ing it  in  one  grand  effort,  I  raised  a  great 
cry  of  "  Songoro  !  Songoro  !  " 

Even  as  the  last  syllable  rang  through  the 
sharp  morning  air  and  over  that  silent  scene, 
my  foot  came  in  contact  with  a  hidden  rock. 
With  a  convulsive  gasp  and  wild  clutching 
hands  I  went  reeling  forward,  to  come  down 
head  first  with  a  stunning  blow  upon   a 


boulder.  An  acute  sensation  of  pain  thrilled 
through  me,  and  I  knew  nothing  more  till — 
till  I  awoke  to  find  myself  lying  at  the  foot 
of  my  tent-pole,  and  Songoro  bending  over 
me. 

"  Bwan'  Mkubwa  ?  What  is  it  1  Are  you 
hurt?"  he  asked,  seeing  that  my  head  liad 
come  in  contact  Anth  something  hard. 

Then  I  realised  that  I  had  been  dreaminir, 
and  that,  being  daybreak,  it  was  time  to 
prepare  for  the  day's  march. 


SUNEISE. 


rpHE  world  is  speaking  to  me  this  fair  morn, 

Its  voice  is  sweet  and  strong  iind  manifold  ; 
It  has  a  freshness  as  of  one  new  born, 
It  has  a  wisdom  as  of  one  grown  old. 

And  I  would  catch  its  faintest  undertone, 

The  dreamy  murmur  of  this  white-lipped  sea, 

The  hrowsing  cattle  with  their  shadows  thrown 
To  westward  from  the  hillocks  on  the  lea ; 


That  softened  outline  of  the  morning  hills 
Against  the  shining  of  the  eastern  sky, 

The  sunlit  vapour  which  the  hollows  fills, 
The  shadows  which  athwart  the  vapour  lie. 

Ah,  what  can  mean  this  manifold  clear  voice, 
Which  speaks  and  waits  my  eager  questioning  ? 

It  seems  at  first  to  only  saj--  "  Rejoice," 

Then  comes  a  douht  it  says  some  deeper  thing. 

K.    F.    HOKTON. 


A  NIGHT  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

Bt  WILLIAM  WOOD  ALL,  M.P. 


"  TTATS  off,  strangers!"  It  is  a  quarter  to 
-tJ-  four  upon  a  certain  Friclay  after- 
noon. A  little  crowd  is  assembled  in  the 
rectangular  vestibule  known  to  all  men  as 
"the  Lobby,"  from  which  is  the  principal 
entrance  to  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
injunction  of  Inspector  Horseley  is  instantly 
obeyed,  alike  by  those  present  who  are 
members  of  Parliament,  as  by  those  who  are 
not.  An  avenue  is  formed,  through  which 
proceeds,  from  the  corridor  leading  in  from 
the  right,  the  Speaker,  with  his  train-bearer, 
preceded  by  the  Sergeant-at-arms  bearing  the 
mace,  and  followed  by  the  Chaplain  and  an 
irregular  suite  of  members  who  have  joined 
the  procession  on  its  way.  The  spectators 
bow  respectfully,  as  the  Speaker  passes  for- 
ward through  the  open  portals  and  up  the 
floor  of  the  House  itself.  As  he  reaches  the 
table  the  doors  are  closed,  the  door-keepers 
proclaiming  the  fact  that  "Speaker  is  at 
prayers.''  The  Speaker,  however,  has  not 
taken  his  official  place,  but  stands  at  the 
table,  where  presently  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
House  will  be  seated.  By  the  Speaker's  left 
stands  the  Chaplain,  who  reads,  with  perfect 
enunciation,  the  prayers  appointed  for  the 
purpose.  Members  in  attendance  face  the 
table  up  to  a  particular  passage  in  the  service, 


and  at  that  point,  with  unanimous  precision, 
turn  their  backs  to  the  Chaplain  and  their 
faces  to  the  hats,  the  placing  of  which  on  the 
selected  seats,  followed  by  their  presence  at 
prayers,  has  secured  to  owners  for  the  rest 
of  the  sitting  unquestionable  title  to  the 
coveted  places.  It  is  noticeable  that  the 
upper  front  benches  nearest  the  table  are 
vacant,  members  of  the  Government  and  ex- 
ministers  having  no  need  to  secure  the  seats 
they  occupy  by  long  prescription. 

Prayers  over,  the  Chaplain  returns,  walking 
backwards  towards  the  door.  On  reaching  the 
Bar  he  makes  his  final  bow  and  straightway 
disappears.  Meantime  the  Speaker  has  as- 
cended to  "  the  chair,"  which  he  fills  with  a 
stately  dignity  that  owes  something  to  the 
natural  advantages  of  a  tall  and  commanding 
presence,  but  in  which  are  recognisable  also 
those  qualities  "  to  threaten  and  command," 
which  he  has  from  time  to  time  to  employ  in 
the  maintenance  of  order  and  decorum.  At 
this  stage  strangers,  who  have  previously' 
obtained  the  Speaker's  orders,  have  been 
admitted  to  the  galleries,  though  they  are 
still,  by  unrepealed  standing  orders  of  the 
House,  technically  excluded  and  may  at  anj^ 
moment  be  ordered  to  withdraw.  The  two 
front  rows  above  the  clock  are  reserved  for 
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altliough    "the    House"    consists   of   six   liun- 
dred  and  seventy  members,  the  seats  j)ro\ided — 


mfmrn 


even  inchiding  those  in  the  side 


gallenes 


and 


others  below  the  Bar,  from  which  latter  a  member 
is  not  permitted  to  address  the  House — give  ac- 
commodation falling  far  short  of  that  nundjer. 
Another  circumstance  amuses  the  onlooker. 
Reversing  tlie  habit  customar}^  in  otlier  jjlaccs 
where  men  do  congregate,  members  are  usually 
covered  when  seated,  but  remove  their  hats 
when  standing  or  moving  from  place  to  place, 
a  habit  the  ell'ect  of  which  has  to  be  resisted 
Avith  some  effort  at  church  or  at  the  theatre. 

A  short  interval  has  followed  the  conclu- 
sion of  divine  service.  The  Clerk  of  the  House 
and  the  two  assistant  clerks,  whose  imj)ortant 
and  multifarious  duties  have  to  b',  discharged 
with  the  greatest  accuracy  and  vigiiuxxce  under 
the   direction    of    the   Speaker,  arc   seated   at 

the  head  of  the  table, 
appreciatively  on  one 
occasion  described  by 
Lord  Beaconsfield  as  a 
substantial  piece  of  fur- 
niture. Resting  thereon 
at  the  opposite  end  is 
the  mace,  the  successor 
of  that  historic 
blc  "  which  was 

down  to  meet 
the  financial 
needs  of  the 


"  bau- 
melted 


The  Speaker  ascends  "to  the  Chair.' 


peers  on  the  left,  and  diplomatic  representa- 
tives and  other  distinguished  persons  to  their 
right.  Behind  these  are  the  "Speaker's,"  and 
farther  back  still  the  "strangers'"  galleries, 
looking  over  Avhich  are  certain  snug  little 
nooks  for  ladies,  to  Avhich  admission  is  given 
by  the  Sergeant-at-arms.  At  the  opposite 
end  of  the  House  is  the  Cage,  with  its 
trellised  screen,  from  behind  Avhich  the 
ladies  look  down  upon  the  arena  over  the 
heads  of  the  reporters,  Avho  are  accommo- 
dated mid-way  for  the  purpose  of  recording 
proceedings,  the  printing  of  which  has  been 
persistently  forbidden  under  heavy  penalties, 
and  which  it  is  still  a  breach  of  privilege 
to  publish.  These,  by  the  Avay,  are  among 
the  many  anomalous  survivals  that  give  such 
added  interest  to  the  place  and  its  usages. 

Among  the  impressions  that  crowd  upon 
the  visitor,  Avho  is  admitted  for  the  first  time 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  is  one  of  surprise 
at  the  smallness  of  the  chamber  itself.  Nor 
will   this    be    diminished    on    learning  that, 
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army  of  the  Commonwealth.  At  the 
farther  end  of  the  Chamber  facing  the 
Speaker  is  the  Bar,  telescoped  out  of  the 
way  save  on  rare  occasions,  a  black  line  on 
the  floor  indicating  sufficiently  its  position 
and  serving  its  purpose.  At  the  right  of  the 
Bar  is  the  seat  of  the  Sergeant-at-arms,  who 
is  the  executive  officer  charged  with  the 
maintenance  of  order  within  the  House  and 
its  precincts,  with  making  arrests  and  keep- 
ing persons  in  custody,  under  the  authority 
of  the  Speaker's  warrant,  and  Avith  exercising 
those  powers  and  privileges  that  have  always 
been  claimed  and  exercised  by  the  High 
Court  of  Parliament,  but  many  of  which  are 
happily  becoming  obsolete  under  the  changed 
conditions  of  to-day. 

The  front  benches  right  and  left  of  the 
table  are  still  unoccupied ;  but  a  member 
standing  by  the  Ministerial  bench  makes,  in 
an  vmobtrusive  undertone,  a  series  of  motions, 
the  purpose  of  Avhich  is  only  made  apparent 
on  their  repetition  by  the  clerk  and  by  "  the 
question "  being  put  by  the  Speaker,  fol- 
lowed by  the  unvarying  formula,  "  Those 
that  are  of  that  opinion  say  '  aye,'  the  con- 
trary 'no.'"  No  whisper  of  one  or  the  other 
being  ordinarily  heard  in  response,  the 
Speaker  says,  "I  think  the  'ayes'  have  it;" 
and,  that  ruling  not  being  challenged,  he  de- 
clares the  ayes  have  it.  In  this  way  private 
bill  legislation  is  advanced  from  stage  to 
stage.  Sometimes  a  member  rising  in  his 
place  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  is 
entrusted  with  a  petition,  the  purpose  of 
Avhich  he  briefly  summarises,  and  is  then 
told  to  "  bring  it  up,"  which  he  does  by  de- 
positing it  in  the  bag  placed  at  the  table, 
where,  ordinarily,  petitions  are  put  without 
other  formality. 

Meantime  members  have  been  making 
their  way  to  the  table  and  silently  attaching 
their  names  opposite  certain  numbers  upon 
a  paper  ruled  for  the  purpose.  Presently 
the  clock  points  to  half-past  four  and  the 
Speaker  calls  for  notice  of  motions,  v/hen  the 
members  who  have  signed  the  paper  a  few 
moments  before  wait  their  fate,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  ballot,  for  precedence.  The 
assistant  clerk  has  before  him  a  glass  bowl, 
from  which  he  draws  a  folded  piece  of  paper, 
the  number  on  which  being  read  out,  the 
Speaker  calls  upon  the  member  whose  name 
stands  opposite,  and  he,  rising  in  his  place, 
gives  notice,  it  may  be,  that  on  a  day  named 
he  will  ask  leave  to  introduce  a  bill  for  the 
purpose  he  recites,  or  that  on  that  day  four 
weeks  he  will  call  attention  to  a  particular 
subject,  and  move  a  resolution  thereupon. 


After  the  first  and  more  fortunate  members 
have  thus  responded  to  the  call,  those  subse- 
quently called  formally  lift  their  hats  in 
token  of  the  uselessness  of  making  proposals, 
for  which  there  is  no  opportunity  left  avail- 
able. 

The  chamber  by  this  time  is  crowded  in 
every  part.  The  genial  leader  of  the  House 
has  taken  his  seat  at  the  right  of  the  Speaker, 
his  colleagues  making  way  for  him  as  he 
moves  up  from  behind  the  Speaker's  chair. 
The  ex-ministers  fill  the  bench  opposite,  with 
their  venerable  leader  facing  the  box,  which 
marks  in  his  case,  as  in  that  of  the  Minis- 
terial chief,  their  respective  places.  The 
time  has  come  for  Questions  ! 

The  catechising  of  Ministers  is  always  a 
lively,  generally  an  interesting,  and  often 
a  very  important  episode.  The  questions 
cover  an  amazingly  wide  range — now  raising 
points  of  extreme  delicacy  in  regard  to  the 
relations,  it  may  be,  of  rival  Continental 
Powers,  or  of  our  action  in  concert  with  them, 
followed  by  an  inquiry  as  to  the  conduct  of 
a  workhouse  official  in  Connemara,  or  the 
cause  of  a  late  postal  delivery  in  some  re- 
mote Highland  village.  The  questioner 
being  called  by  name,  begs  to  ask  (for 
example)  the  Right  Honourable  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  the  question,  number 
so  and  so,  standing  in  his  name  on  the 
notice  paper.  Replies  are  commonly  pre- 
pared beforehand,  and  read  from  a  manu- 
script which  afterwards  finds  its  way  to  the 
Press  Gallery.  Sometimes  a  second  ques- 
tion is  asked,  arising  out  of  the  answer  to 
the  previous  question,  and  the  Speaker  has 
to  be  ever  on  the  alert  to  restrain  the  pro- 
ceedings from  wandering  into  debate. 

But  the  printed  questions,  with  some 
extemporised  ones  added,  having  been 
put  and  answered,  a  member  rises  from 
below  the  gangway  on  the  Opposition  side 
to  avail  himself  of  a  privilege  which,  though 
seriously  curtailed  by  recent  standing  orders, 
remains  a  formidable  weapon  in  the  armoury 
of  an  aggrieved  minority.  The  honourable 
member  moves  the  adjournment  of  the  House 
for  the  purpose  of  calling  attention  to  a 
matter  of  urgent  public  importance,  namely 
the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  answer  given 
to  a  particular  question.  Under  the  new 
rule,  forty  members  must  rise  in  their  places 
by  way  of  signifying  acquiescence  in  the  im- 
portance and  urgency  of  the  subject.  Twice 
that  number  readily  indicate  their  sympathy, 
the  aggrieved  member  proceeds,  the  incri- 
minated Minister  replies,  a  feAV  words  are 
offered  from  the  front  Opposition  bench,  and 
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the  motion,  having  answered  its  purpose,  is 
by  leave  of  the  House  ■\vithclra"\\T.i. 

"  The  Clerk  will  now  proceed  to  read  the 
orders  of  the  day."  "Supply;  Committee." 
There  is  a  considerable  exodus  of  members. 
The  Speaker  follows  up  the  announcement 
with,  "The  question  is  that  I  do  now  leave 
the  chair." 

But,  before  the  Speaker  is  allowed  to 
vacate  his  position,  the  House  will  assert  one 
of  its  most  time-honoured  and  undoubted 
principles.  The  right  of  voting  money  to 
her  ]\Iajesty  for  the  public  services  of  the 
country  is  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  Com- 
mons. By  virtue  of  this  power  of  the  purse, 
the  Commons  have  come  to  be  the  supreme 
authority  in  the  State.  The  exercise  of  the 
right  is,  however,  fenced  about  by  some  im- 
portant restrictions.  The  Crown,  through 
its  responsible  ministers,  is  responsible  for  the 
expenditure  of  all  sums  voted,  and  the  Com- 
mons can  only  entertain  proposals  for  such 
votes  on  the  motion  of  the  Government  and 
for  the  specified  purposes.  Abstract  motions 
are  continually  made,  the  efiect  of  which,  if 
adopted,  would  obviously  be  to  increase  the 
national  expenditiire,  but  so  recentlj^  as  1866 
the  House  resolved  that  it  would  not  act 
njion  any  motion  throwing  a  charge  upon  the 
public  revenue,  whether  paj^able  out  of  the 
consolidated  fund,  or  out  of  moneys  to  be 
provided  by  Parliament,  except  where  such 
was  recommended  from  the  Crown.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  House  \nll  not  entertain  any 
proposal  from  the  Crown  involving  the  grant- 
ing of  money  save  in  a  Committee  of  the 
whole  House.  Moreover,  the  Commons  jea- 
lously guard  the  ancient  constitutional  prin- 
ciple that  the  redress  of  grievances  is  to  be 
considered  before  the  granting  of  supplj'. 
Hence,  with  certain  restrictions  upon  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  right  on  certain  days  and  when 
particular  votes  are  to  be  demanded,  it  is 
open  to  any  member  who  has  secured  prece- 
dence, and  notice  of  whose  amendment  ap- 
pears on  the  paper,  to  interpose  on  the  motion 
that  the  Speaker  leave  the  chair  with  an 
amendment  to  the  effect  that  the  condition 
of  the  agricultural  interest  imperatively  de- 
mands the  attention  of  the  House,  that  there 
is  urgent  necessity  for  a  revision  of  the  fiscal 
arrangements  of  the  countrj',  or  with  motions 
relating  to  compidsory  vaccination,  State 
emigration,  the  conduct  of  the  police,  the 
condition  of  the  Navj-,  the  defence  of  our 
coaling  stations,  or  any  other  subject  Avhich 
has  engaged  the  special  attention  of  particular 
members.  Debate  having  arisen  upon  the 
first  motion,  the   question  is  put  from  the 


chair,  to  the  effect  that  the  original  question 
was  that  the  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  chair, 
since  which  an  amendment  has  been  moved 
to  leave  OTit  all  the  words  after  "  that,"  in 
order  to  add  the  words  implying  expressions 
of  sympathy  with  agricultural  depression. 
But  the  question  the  Speaker  has  then  to 
put  to  the  House  is,  that  the  words  proposed 
to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  question.  It 
will  thus  happen  that  if  the  mover  presses 
his  amendment  to  a  division,  his  supporters 
will  have  to  vote  "  no "  and  his  opponents 
"  aye,"  whereby  some  perplexity  will  Ije 
caused  to  the  critical  constituents,  who 
afterwards  con  the  division  lists.  But  to- 
night the  mover  prefers  to  express  himself 
satisfied  with  having  called  attention  to  the 
subject,  and  with  having  elicited  what  he 
regards  as  satisfactory  assurances  from  tlie 
Government,  and  withdraws  his  motion.  If 
he  is  so  allowed  to  withdraw  it,  the  advocate 
of  Fair  Trade  succeeds  to  the  position  vacated 
by  the  agricultural  champion.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  latter  divided  the  House, 
or  if  his  motion  had  been  nescatived  on  beinc; 
put  from  the  chair,  it  would  still  have  been 
open  to  members  to  speak  on  any  of  the 
succeeding  resolutions,  or  abstractedly  on 
the  general  question.  But  it  is  no  longer 
possible  to  divide  upon  any  other  than 
the  direct  issue  that  the  Speaker  do  now 
leave  the  chair. 

The  succeeding  debate  is  interrupted  by 
an  episode  of  a  very  different  complexion. 

The  outer  door  of  the  House  is  closed. 
Three  distinct  raps  are  heard,  the  door  is 
opened,  and  "Black  Rod"  is  announced. 
The  messenger  from  the  Lords,  dressed  in 
his  sober  court  suit,  walks  slowly  up  the 
centre  of  the  floor,  boAving  thrice  on  his  way 
to  the  Speaker,  who  stands  to  receive  the 
message  that  he  brings.  The  attendance  of 
that  honourable  House  is  desired  in  the 
House  of  Peers.  The  message  delivered, 
Black  Rod  retraces  his  steps  backwards  until 
he  has  passed  the  Bar,  as  did  the  Chaplain 
earlier  in  the  evening,  and  such  members  as 
are  so  disposed  accompany  the  Speaker  in 
procession  to  the  Bar  of  the  Upper  House. 
Before  them  in  that  gilded  chamber,  seated 
in  a  row  upon  the  woolsack,  are  certain 
trusty  and  well-beloved  peers  in  robes  and 
cocked  hats,  which  latter  are  lifted  with  a 
ludicrous  mechanical  eftect,  as  the  owners 
name  is  mentioned  by  the  Clerk  at  the 
table,  whose  duty  it  is  to  read  the  commis- 
sion that  has  been  authorised  by  the  Queen 
herself  and  signed  with  her  own  hand.  The 
tedious  process  of  reading  this  lengthy  docu- 
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nient  having  been  completed,  the  Clerk  of 
the  Crown  reads  out  the  names  of  bills  that 
have  passed  the  ordeal  of  the  two  Houses ; 
the  Clerk  of  the  Parliaments,  standing  at 
the  opposite  end  of  the  table,  makes  a 
curious  rotatory  bow,  as  he  declares  the 
Eoyal  Assent  in  the  old  French  phrase, 
which  has  come  down  from  Norman  times, 
La  reyne  le  venlt.  Not  since  1707  has  the 
Crown  withheld  its  assent  by  declaring,  in 
lieu  thereof,  that  "Xa  rej/ne  s'avisera."  This 
ceremony  over,  the  Speaker  returns  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  the  House  having 
been  informed  by  him  that  he  has  been  to 
the  House  of  Peers  and  heard  the  Royal 
Assent  given  to  certain  bills,  the  short  titles 
of  which  he  recites,  the  interrupted  debate 
is  resumed,  and  is  only  interrupted  for  a 
short  interval  when  it  is  understood  that 
Mr.  Speaker  has  gone  to  tea. 

On  his  return,  Mr.  Speaker  calls  upon  the 
member  wlio  was  in  possession  of  the  House 
when  he  retired.  The  attendance  is  naturally 
small,  and  a  friendly  member  moves  that 
the  House  be  counted.  Before  giving  eflect 
to  the  appeal,  the  electric  bells  are  set  ring- 
ing as  if  for  a  division,  but  only  one  time 
instead  of  thrice,  as  in  the  latter  case.  A 
sufficient  number  of  members  flock  in  from 
the  library  and  dining-rooms,  the  Speaker 


counting  them,  as  he  points  to  each  one  with 
his  cocked  hat,  reaches  forty,  which  number 
suffices  for  the  quorum,  the  debate  is  once 
again  resumed,  and  members  who  *  have 
rushed  in  to  "make  a  House  "  retire  as  they 
came,  leaving  the  attendance  as  attenuated 
as  before. 

But  discussions  of  the  nature  of  those 
described,  interesting  as  they  do  only  a 
limited  number  of  members,  and  rarely  lead- 
ing to  any  effective  conclusion,  are  some- 
times abruptly  tei'minated  by  a  successful 
count.  Though  less  frequent  under  its  pre- 
sent democratic  constitution  than  in  other 
parliaments,  Tuesdays  and  Fridays  are  the 
favourite  evenings  for  effecting  that  opera- 
tion ;  and  a  more  than  sufficient  number  of 
members  to  make  the  House  will  watch  the 
operation  of  counting  from  behind  the 
Speaker's  chair,  or  through  the  open  portal, 
until  some  number  short  of  the  requisite  forty 
is  pronounced,  followed  by  the  announcement 
of  the  adjoiu'nment,  Avhen  all — especially  the 
hard-worked  officers  of  the  House — scamper 
off"  like  liberated  school-boys  to  enjoy  an  un- 
looked-for holiday. 

But  Avhen,  as  this  evening,  the  Govern- 
ment wants  money,  or  has  some  measure 
which  it  is  important  should  be  advanced  a 
stage,  it  is  the  business  of  the  ministerial 
whips  to  keep  a  House,  and  they  are  not 
likely  to  be  caught  napping.  The  minimum 
number  of  faithful  party  friends  can  always 
be  induced  to  remain  in  attendance  under  the 
friendly  pressure  to  which  they  are  subject. 


/rj^. 


Moving  the  adjournment  of  the  House. 
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In  due  course  the  process  of  exhaustion  is 
complete,  the  motion  that  the  Speaker  leave 
the  chair  is  not  further  challenged,  and  the 
House  goes  into  committee. 

The  change  is  a  transformation  in  several 
notable  j)articulars.  The  chair  having  hccn 
vacated,  the  Sergcant-at-arms  proceeds  up 
the  floor,  and  takes  the  mace  from  oft"  the 
table  and  places  it  on  brackets  underneath. 
The  Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means,  who  is 


dressed  in  ordinaiy  evening  attire,  occupies 
the  chair  vacated  for  him  by  the  Clerk  of 
the  House,  and  is  addressed  as  Mr.  Court- 
ne3\  There  is  the  same  deference  to  the 
chair,  in  the  main  very  similar  rules  of  pro- 
cedure, as  when  the  Speaker  presides;  but 
members  are  at  liberty  to  speak  more  than 
once  upon  any  question,  and  there  is  less 
formal  oratory,  and  should  be  more  busi- 
ness-like  discussion    than   in  the    ordinary 


jli'    i:!iin;,!,l;r     I 


'  Tlie  House  goes  into  Committee." 


sittings  of  the  House.  Wlien  a  particular 
vote  is  asked  for,  the  whole  policy  of  the 
department  entrusted  with  its  expenditure 
can  be  reviewed,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that 
the  points  specifically  raised  can  be  more 
appropriately  discussed  upon  another  vote. 
The  chair  has  to  maintain  the  utmost  vigi- 
lance, l)ut  it  is  observable  that  oftentimes 
progress  is  assured  by  avoiding  a  too  critical 
notice  of  comparati\ely  harmless  irrelevancy. 
It  is  easy,  however,  to  see  that  the  task  of 
discriminating  is  one  of  extreme  difficulty, 
and  that  during  a  protracted  sitting  it  must 
make  serious  demands  upon  the  temper,  the 
judgment,  and  the  physical  endurance  of 
the   Chairman  of  Committees.      When  the 


policy  of  a  particular  vote  is  assailed,  it  io 
commonly  moved  that  the  amount  be  re- 
duced, but  since,  as  has  been  explained,  it 
is  unconstitutional  to  propose  an  increase, 
a  reduction  is  even  irrationally  proposed  by 
way  of  protesting  against  its  insufficienc}'.  The 
committee  in  such  cases  is  asked  to  vote  the 
reduced  sum.  At  other  times  the  Opposition 
members  will  emphasize  their  dissatisfaction 
by  moving  that  the  Chairman  report  progress. 
To-night  this  latter  motion  comes  from  the 
Government,  and  is  at  once  assented  to. 
The  mace  is  replaced  on  the  table  as  the 
Speaker  again  resumes  the  chair.  Mr.  Court- 
ney makes  his  report,  a  day  is  named  for 
the  resumption  of  the  Committee  of  Supply, 
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and  the  Bills  next  in  turn  upon  the  orders 
of  the  day  are  called.  The  Government  has 
assented  to  reporting  progress  in  supply,  at 


members  come  trooping  in,  dinner-dress  pre- 
dominating, and  after-dinner  humour  not 
being  altogether  absent.     The  debate  on  the 

second  reading  has  been 
resumed  by  a  member 
speaking  from  a  corner 
seat  below  the  gangway 
on  the  Ministerial  side 
of  the  House.  The  gang- 
way    affords    what    is 
practically     the      only 
means  of  access  to  the 
seats  right  and  left  of 
it.     A   jocund  member 
proceeding  to  the  place 
he  secured  at  prayers  is 
startled  by  loud  cries  of 
"  Order,     order,"     pro- 
ceeding  from  all   parts 
of  the  House.     After  a 
moment's  bewilderment, 
he   realises    that   he   is 
offending     against     the 
rule  which  forbids  any 
one    to    intervene     be- 
tween the   chair  and  a 
member  who  is  address- 
ing it.    Such  an  incident 
is  always  welcomed  as 
contributing  to  sportive 
propensities,  and  is  in- 
variably followed  by  a 
burst  of  good-humoured 
raillery.  The  Ministerial 
speaker  is  followed   by 
an  Irish  member,  whose 
passionate    invective. 


albeit  wanting   in   con- 
ventional grace,  at  times 


•'  Members  pass  before  the  clerks  wlio  tick  off  their  names." 


this  comparatively  early  hour,  under  a  sense 
of  the  importance  of  advancing  a  measure 
for  further  strengthening  the  laws  for  the 
prevention  and  punishment  of  crime  in  Ire- 
land. If  the  discussion  of  that  Bill  had  not 
been  resumed  before  half-past  twelve,  it 
would  have  been  effectively  blocked  under 
the  operation  of  the  rule  that  precludes  the 
commencement  of  opposed  business  after  that 
hour.  An  understanding  between  opposing 
authorities  has  been  arrived  at,  and  such 
agreements  arc,  with  rare  exceptions,  held 
to  be  binding  on  all  concerned.  It  is  clear 
that  a  division  of  the  first  importance  is 
impending.  What  up  to  an  hour  ago  was 
but  a  beggarly  array  of  empty  benches  now 
presents    a    very    different    appearance,    as 


evidently  moves  the 
general  sympathy,  while 
anon  it  evokes  angry 
expressions  of  dissent  from  the  opposite 
side,  followed  by  approving  cheers  from 
above  and  beloAv  the  gangway  on  his  own. 
A  phrase  of  more  than  ordinary  severity, 
impugning  the  conduct  of  the  Government 
and  their  supporters,  evokes  loud  cries 
of  "Order,"  and  some  consequent  disorder. 
The  Speaker,  rising  in  his  place,  calls  upon 
the  offending  member  to  withdraw  the  ex- 
pression complained  of.  A  little  later  on, 
the  Speaker  is  again  under  the  necessity 
of  cautioning  the  member  not  to  proceed 
with  the  line  of  argument  he  is  pursuing; 
although,  at  the  same  time,  he  administers  a 
rebuke  to  those  who  on  the  other  side  appear 
to  be  causing  irritation  by  their  interruptions. 
No  one,   however,  has  the  undesirable  dis- 
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tinction  of  being  named,  and  consequently 
no  ollendcr  is  in  danger  of  being  suspended. 
The  benches  are  now  crowded  to  their  utmost 
capacitj'.  A  group  of  members  arc  standing 
below  the  Bar,  while  others  make  their  way 
to  the  galleries,  thence  to  listen  to  the 
speeches  of  the  leaders,  which  are  by  common 
consent  to  conclude  the  debate.  ]\Iidnight 
is  long  passed,  and  at  times  an  almost  feverish 
excitement  prevails.  The  case  of  the  Go- 
vernment is  stated  with  all  the  force  and 
incisiveness  the  practised  orator  knows 
how  to  employ.  The  responsibilities  de- 
volving upon  the  Queen's  Government  for 
the  maintenance  of  law  and  order,  and 
for  the  protection  and  encouragement  of 
those  who  are  charged  with  that  duty,  are 
enforced  Avith  impassioned  action,  the  box 
resounding  as  blow  after  blow  falls  upon  it, 
while  the  statesman  suits  the  action  to  the 
Avord,  the  word  to  the  action,  adroitly  an- 
swering every  interruption  ;  every  thrust  at 
the  inconsistencies  of  his  rivals  evoking 
wild  cheers  from  the  serried  ranks  behind, 


j\linistcr  resumes 
when  from  the 


cheers, 


lis  seat,  and  has  not  cca.scd 
opposite  benches 


answcrmg 


agam 


and  again  renewed,  mark  the 


rising  of  the  ex-Minister  who  leads  the  Op- 
position. There  is  no  sign  of  decrepitude, 
though  the  speaker  is  approaching  his  talc 
of  fourscore  years.  The  silvery  tones  arc 
huskier  than  of  yore,  but  there  is  a  mellow- 
ness and  a  pathos  in  the  voice  that  impresses 
his  auditors  as  does  that  of  no  other  speaker 
who  has  yet  been  heard.  Too  ready  to 
mark  interruptions,  the  orator  is  never  di- 
verted from  his  argument.  Point  by  point 
he  follows  up  the  case  of  his  antagonists, 
does  not  affect  to  defend  all  the  past  actions 
of  his  party,  but  vindicating  the  policy  to 
which  they  have  committed  themselves,  he 
appeals  to  the  justice  of  his  countrymen  and 
the  approval  of  posterity.  An  independent 
member  of  no  particular  importance  has  the 
temerity  to  intrude  himself  between  the  im- 
patient House  and  the  division,  for  which  all 
are  now  ready,  but  it  is  only  for  a  few 
minutes,  during  which  his  voice  is  rarely 
heard  above  the  murmur  of  disappro- 
bation. Meanwhile  the  division 
lobbies  have  been  filling  with  mem- 
bers, who  have  come  from  all  points 
of  the  compass  in  response  to  the 
foui'-line  whips.  Here  are  literally 
the  halt  and  the  blind,  infirm  and 
sick,  too  zealous  to  pair,  or  too 
doubtful  from  physical  feebleness  to 
be  regarded  as  "good"'  pairs.  Within 
the  house  the  question  has  been  put 

from  the  chair 


Upon 
ginal 


on- 


"They  are  counted,  as  they  pass  out,  by  the  tellers." 


and  mocking  counter-cheers  from  the  other  1  stand   part   of 
side.  I  right   of   him 


the   question, 
thunder   out 


the 

motion, 
that  the  Bill 
be  now  read  a 
second  time, 
has  been  sub- 
mitted the 
amen  dment 
that  the  word 
"now"  be 
omitted,  and 
that  there  be 
added  the 
words,  "  this 
day  six 
months."  The 
question  put 
by  the  Speaker 
is  that  the 
word  "now" 
Members  to 
"Aye;"  mem 


The  applause  is  loud  and  prolonged  as  the  ,  bers  to  left  of  him  volley  forth  "No."     "I 
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think  the  Ayes  have  it,"  says  the  Speaker. 
•'The Noes  have  it,"  respond  the  Opposition. 
"  Strangers  must  withdraw,''  Visitors  in  the 
galleries  share  in  the  prevailing  excitement, 
but  are  happily  not  disturbed.  The  order 
is  now  limited  in  its  apphcation  to  a  few 
seats  under  the  gallery  commonly  reserved 
for  officials  having  business  Avith  mem- 
bers of  the  House.  The  division-bells  are 
tinkling  in  every  corner  of  the  pre- 
cincts, however  remote.  Workers  in  the 
library,  idlers  in  the  smoking-room,  mem- 
bers taking  the  air  on  the  terrace,  or  less 
ethereal  refreshment  in  the  dining-rooms, 
hear  the  long-deferred  summons  with  glad 
relief;  and  Tories  and  Liberals  suspend  their 
friendly  con- 
troversy, to 
make  their 
way     in     a 

steady 
.stream  to 
where  the 
Sergeant  - at - 
arms  waits 
for  the  signal 
at  which  the 
door  is  shut 
against  the 
tardy  comer, 
be  he  whom 
he  may.  The 
sands  have 
run  their 
little  course. 
The  door  is 
closed.  The 
Speaker  calls 
order,  and 
once  again 
repeats  the 
question,  and 
declares  the  Ayes  have  it.  Louder  and  louder 
than  before  the  Noes  will  have  it.  "Ayes 
to  the  right,  Noes  to  the  left ;  tellers  for  the 
Aye.s,  Mr.  Akers  Douglas  and  Colonel  Wal- 
rond  ;  tellers  for  the  Noes,  Mr.  Arnold  ]\lor- 
ley  and  Mr.  Marjoribanks."  It  is  to  be  a 
straight  party  trial  of  strength,  and  the  in- 
terest is  consequently  heightened.  The  House 
and  every  cranny  communicating  with  it  is 
cleared.  No  member  within  the  sacred  en- 
closure can  evade  the  division.  At  length 
the  doors  at  the  exit  of  each  division  lobby- 
are  opened.  Members  have  had,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  pass  before  the  clerks  who  are 
appointed  to  tick  olT  their  names  ui)on  the 
])rinted  list  before  them.  A  little  farther  on 
they  arc  counted,  as  they  pass  out,  l)y  the 


"  The  four  Whips  make  obeisance  as  tLey  advance." 


tellers,  one  for  each  party  checking  the 
other  in  the  task.  As  members  crowd  back 
into  the  chamber  the  excitement  is  intensi- 
fied. The  actual  result  of  the  division  is  not 
for  a  moment  in  doubt,  the  Government  ma- 
jority is  well  assured,  but  will  it  exceed  or 
fall  below  a  given  figure,  and  if  so,  by  how 
much  ?  The  tellers  from  the  opposition  lobby 
have  completed  their  task  and  wait  the  com- 
ing of  their  colleagues.  Presently  the  task 
is  completed,  the  figures  have  been  given  to 
the  clerk,  who  hands  the  paper  to  the  teller 
for  the  majority.  The  House  is  thus  assured 
on  which  side  is  the  victory,  and,  charged  as 
it  isAvith  party  electricity,  a  shout  of  triumph 
goes  up  from  the  A'ictors.      The  four  Whips, 

having  form- 
ed in  line, 
make  obeis- 
ance as  they 
advance  to- 
wards the 
table.  The 
chief  teller 
reads  out  the 
figures,  again 
a  n  o  t  h  e  r 
shout  of  tri- 
umph. The 
figures  then 
handed  to 
the  Speaker 
are  once 
more  read 
from  the 
chair,  with 
the  addenda, 
"  the  Ayes 
have  i  t," 
whereat 
there  is  an- 
other and 
another  burst  of  cheering,  which  some  of  the 
spectators  at  least,  on  their  manners  in  the 
gallery,  can  hardly  refrain  from  swelling. 

The  House  has  merely  determined  in  fact 
the  form  in  Avhich  the  question  is  to  be  put. 
It  is  open  to  the  minority  to  further  oppose 
themselves  on  the  main  question.  That 
course,  however,  is  rarely  folloAved,  and  the 
subsequent  proceedings,  strictly  orderly  in 
their  observance,  are  conducted  in  little 
better  than  dumb  show,  as  members  pour 
out  through  the  open  door,  exchanging  con- 
gratulations and  consolations  according  to 
their  respective  sympathies. 

The  remaining  orders  are  quickly  run 
through,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  sonorous 
voice  of    the    principal   doorkeeper   echoes 
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through  the  lobbies  as  lie  calls  out,  as  his 
predecessors  have  done  for  centuries  past, 
"  Who  goes  home  1 " 

Day  is  breaking  as  members  emerge  upon 
Palace  Yard.  London  is  rarely  credited 
with  an  atmosphere  so  clear  as  that  through 
which  the  broken  skylines  of  Westminster, 
the  sharp  outlines  of  the  Abbey,  or  the  trees 
of  St.  James's  Park,  are  seen  by  those  who 
have  assisted  at  a  late  Parliamentary  sitting. 
Sons  and  daughters  of  toil,  whose  avocations 
call  them  thus  early  from  their  beds,  look  on 
•with  wonder  as  the  light  on  the  clock  tower 
is  extinguished,  and  as  the}^  meet  the  stream 
of  legislators  who  have  been  employing  the 
night  as  others  do  the  day.  Pondering  on 
all  that  has  passed,  the  mind  recalls  the  his- 
toric tale,  half  legendary  in  its  early  origin, 
in  which  are  traced  the  developments  of  a 
self-governing  system  that  has  been  the 
model  on  which  the  representative  bodies  of 
«very  other  land  have  been  framed.     The 


retrospect  is  too  full  and  too  suggestive  for 
the  closing  page  of  a  simple  sketch  like  this. 
Those  who  desire  to  learn  more  than  could 
be  possibly  told  in  a  chapter  of  Good 
Words  will  find  it  in  Sir  Erskine  May's 
great  work — the  standard  text-book  all  the 
world  over — or  in  the  bright  and  lucid 
hand-books  of  Mr.  Palgrave  and  Mr.  Henry 
Lucy.  JManners  are  modified  by  changing 
times,  and  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  to 
think  they  have  changed  for  the  worse. 
Men  of  one  age  will  difler  in  some  charac- 
teristics from  those  of  other  periods,  but 
under  the  fierce  light  of  public  criticism  to 
which  such  are  now  exposed,  there  is  hap- 
pily no  evidence  of  degeneracy.  And  no 
candid  observer  will  have  any  misgiving,  with 
regard  to  the  potency  of  those  parliamentary 
institutions  for  all  the  changing  needs  of  the 
future,  who  looks  on  as  we  have  thus  done 
at  what  has  passed  during  a  typical  night's 
experience  of  the  House  of  Commons. 


ON  CHILDEEN. 

By  the  Eight  Rev.  A.  W.  THOEOLD,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Rochester. 

SECOND   PAPER. 


LET  us  proceed  to  glance  at  some  charac- 
teristics of  children  not  always  observed 
or  understood.  The  sense  of  humour  in  chil- 
dren, though  by  no  means  universal,  should 
always  be  welcomed,  guided,  and  used.  A  gift, 
and  a  talent  for  the  affairs  of  mature  life,  in 
children  it  is  supremely  delightful,  when 
neither  spiteful  nor  too  audacious.  Yet  it  is 
too  often  confounded  with  a  tart  impertinence, 
while  it  is  nothing  but  the  innocent  twinkling 
•of  a  merry  heart.  Childhood  has  troubles  of 
its  own,  as  real  and  great  to  it  as  ours  are, 
which  imperfect  experience  of  life  does  not 
tend  to  diminish,  and  which  this  sense  of 
humour  not  inconsiderably  helps  it  to  bear. 
It  must  be  watched,  however,  or  it  may 
easily  degenerate  into  a  licence  which  will 
in  the  future  not  only  inflict  real  misery,  but 
may  cloud  the  prospects  of  a  career.  A  great 
dignitary  is  in  the  habit  of  asking  the  au- 
diences which  he  moves  and  guides  by  his 
sinewy  dialectics,  "  Is  that  right  ? "  One 
day  he  had  the  tables  turned  upon  him  from 
an  unexpected  quarter,  and  he  is  the  last  man 
in  the  world  either  to  resent  or  to  despise 
the  innocent  pleasantry  of  his  own  child.  It 
is  said  to  be  the  habit  of  this  eminent  person, 
in  his  rare  moments  of  leisure,  to  lie  on  his 
back  on  the  grass  and  look  up  at  the  sky. 
One  day  his  little  son  interrupted  him  in 
this  otiose  condition,  and  asked  him  what  he 
XXIX— 9 


was  doing.  "  Nothing,"  was  the  prompt 
reply.  "  Father,  is  that  right  1 "  Another 
much  humbler  person,  finding  himself  alone 
with  a  daughter  of  nine  years,  and  anxious 
to  improve  a  rare  opportunity,  thought  he 
would  invite  her  to  say  the  Church  Cate- 
chism. "  AATiat  is  your  name  1 "  "  My 
name?"  answered  the  surprised  but  unsus- 
pecting child;  "  you  know  very  well  what  my 
name  is.  .  .  ."  "  Who  gave  you  that  name  1 " 
Instantly  a  look  of  meek  audacity  played 
over  the  little  bro^vn  face,  and  with  demure 
respect,  she  asked,  "  Would  not  you  like  to 
know  ? "  Parental  reader,  what  would  you 
have  done,  if  that  child  had  been  yours  ? 
Would  you  have  rebuked  her,  or  sent  her  to 
bed,  or  sharply  requested  her  to  remember 
the  situation,  and  proceed  ?  It  is  a  sort  of 
test  question.  I  can  only  tell  you  what  that 
parent  did  in  a  moment  of  unspeakable  de- 
light—he kissed  the  froward  one,  adding,  as  a 
sort  of  salve  to  his  conscience  (what  a  coroner's 
jury  is  said  to  have  added  to  a  verdict  of 
not  guilty)  that  she  must  not  do  it  again. 

Imaginativeness  is  another  quality  in  chil- 
dren which  need  not  be  too  much  dreaded, 
should  not  be  sternly  repressed,  clearly  de- 
mands wise  and  consistent  regulation,  should, 
moreover,  be  carefully  protected  from  sensa- 
tional and  grotesque  story-books.  It  has  its 
pathetic   side,  which,    happily,   is   open    to 
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speedy  consolation.  It  initiates  sudden  and 
adventurous  enterprises,  which  usually  end 
in  conspicuous  grief.  A  child  I  have  heard 
of,  with  a  singularly  affectionate  disposition, 
always  has  a  good  cry  on  her  father's  birth- 
day, because,  as  she  correctly  reasons,  "he 
can't  have  many  more  birthdays,_  and  what 
shall  we  do  without  him  when  he  is  gone  1" 

The  said  father,  be  it  observed,  is  not 
allowed  to  see  the  little  cheek  wet  with  these 
pretty  tears.  They  are  dried  up  before  he 
appears.  Her  sensible  elder  sister  soon 
makes  it  right.  "Father  is  quite  young; 
don't  think  of  such  things."  Pique  or  a  sense 
of  injustice,  with  imaginative  and  high-spirited 
children,  will  move  them  to  enterprises  which 
begin  with  magnificence  and  end  in  humilia- 
tion. Two  children  (also  known  to  the 
writer — all  these  incidents  are  from  real  life) 
who  had  been  somewhat  demoralised  by  the 
misrule  of  a  mindless  and  soulless  governess, 
fretted  at  the  discipline  of  her  strong  suc- 
cessor, and  one  morning  made  up  their  minds 
to  run  away  from  home.  Their  plan  Avas 
crude,  for  they  expected  to  earn  their  living 
as  nursery  maids,  and  some  day  to  surprise 
their  disconsolate  father  by  suddenly  appear- 
ing in  the  house  where  he  had  gone  to  visit ; 
one  being  seven  years  old,  the  other  nine. 
Their  provision  was  scanty,  for  it  consisted 
of  one  gingerbread  apiece.  Their  strength 
was  small,  for  before  they  had  gone  a  mile 
they  felt  tired,  and  their  cakes  had  been 
improvidently  consumed.  Here  imagination, 
which  before  had  acted  as  their  enemy,  now 
became  their  friend.  The  elder  one  sud- 
denly bethought  herself,  "What  will  father 
do,  when  he  comes  home  and  finds  his  little 
girls  gone  ?  "  The  younger  one  at  the  thought 
of  him  melted  into  tears.  As  both  began 
to  feel  hungry  as  well  as  rather  ridiculous, 
they  immediately  acted  on  the  suggestion 
and  resolved  to  turn  back.  They  had 
already  been  missed,  but  their  brother  (after 
the  way  of  brothers)  had  cynically  expressed 
his  conviction  that  they  would  be  back  for 
dinner,  and  he  was  right.  The  incident  has 
not  been  repeated. 

Self-respect,  by  no  means  to  be  confounded 
with  self-conceit,  is  an  important  quality  of 
childhood  which  must  be  appreciated  and 
allowed  for  by  all  who  are  prudent  enough 
to  wish  to  have  the  child's  nature  on  their 
side.  It  was  a  beautiful  testimony  to  Bishop 
Dupanloup,  on  his  reception  into  the  French 
Academy,  "  L'enfance  a  6t6  le  premier  amour 
de  votre  vie,  et  en  sera  le  dernier."  It  was, 
by-the-bye,  almost  his  greatest  satisfaction, 
when  enthroned  in  the  cathedral  of  Oi'leans, 


that  it  was  crowded  with  children.     What 
does  he  say  about  the  dignity  of  childhood, 
and  the  consolation  due  to  it  1     Horace  said 
it  in  his  own  way  long  before.     "  Je  respec- 
terai   la  liberty   humaine   dans   le   moindre 
enfant."     The  art  of  appreciating  the  extent 
to  which  this  recognition  should  go,  and  of 
proportioning    it    to    other    considerations, 
which  also  deserve  attention,  is  not  possessed 
by  every  one.     Sometimes  it  is  so  exclusively 
applied  for  the  child's  benefit,  that  the  parents' 
right  is  ignored.     The  child's  rights  may  be 
so  contumeliously  and  entirely  forgotten  that 
its  will  is  crushed,  its  intelligence  insulted, 
its  conscience  petrified,  its  affections  soured. 
A  child's  self-respect  shows  itself  in  many 
ways.  Some  are  piquant,  some  resentful,  some 
combative.     This  last  summer  a  little  boy  of 
five  years  old  was  taken  by  his  father  on  the 
Jubilee  day  to  see  the  Queen  go  in  procession 
to  the  Abbey.     On  arriving  at  the  place,  the 
little  fellow  was  chagrined  to  find  it  already 
filled  with  persons  on  the   same  errand  as 
himself.      "Why,  father,"    he    complained, 
"the  Queen  won't  see  me."     For  a  stranger 
under  any  circumstances  to  interfere  with  a 
child's  liberty  under  its  own  roof  sometimes 
leads  to  awkward  results — for  the  stranger. 
An  accomplished  litterateur  was  once  staying 
in  an  English  country  house,  and  came  down 
into  the  breakfast   room  before  the  family 
appeared.     Two  small  people  of   the  house 
were  there  before  him,  and  the  guest  observed, 
not  without  discomposure,  and  possibly  an 
apprehension  of  eventual  loss,  that  the  little 
boy  was  much  occupied  with  helping  him- 
self and  his  sister  to  some  early  strawberries. 
Rashly,  as  the  event  proved,  he  remonstrated 
with  the  child  on  the  impropriety  of  his  con- 
duct, injudiciously  explaining  that  his  parents 
would  be  displeased,  if  they  saw  it.     The 
child  listened  unmoved.     The  only  reply  he 
vouchsafed  was,  "  That  what  you  say  is  stuff," 
and  his  commentary  on  it  was  his  going  on 
as  before.     In  a  minute  or  two,  the  kind  father 
entered,  and   embracing  the   child,  at  once 
proceeded  to  feed  him  and  his  sister  with  the 
finest  strawberries  in  the  dish.     The  child 
triumphed  and  the  guest  collapsed. 

It  is  also  a  dangerous  thing,  even  when 
right  is  on  your  side,  especially  in  the  case  of 
American  or  Canadian  children,  to  challenge 
a  personal  controversy.  The  chances  are, 
that  to  the  secret  delight  of  all  concerned, 
except  one,  the  child  wins.  On  an  ocean 
steamer  some  four  years  ago,  an  English 
clergyman  was  in  close  conversation  with  a 
lady,  when  a  small  boy  of  six  years  old  lounged 
up  and  coolly  joined  in.     It  is  only  fair  to 
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say,  that  the  child  while  on  board  had  been 
utterly  demoralised  by  the  lack  of  all  con- 
trol over  him.  His  mother  was  sick  in  her 
room,  and  his  father  seemed  qnite  to  forget 
that  he  had  children  on  board.  The  incau- 
tious divine  thinking  it  well  to  administer  a 
reproof  to  the  child,  who  had  become  an 
awful  nuisance  to  everybody,  looked  as  grave 
as  he  could,  and  observed  "  My  young  friend, 
when  I  was  your  age,  little  boys  did  not  join 
in  the  conversation  of  their  elders  until  they 
were  invited."  The  reply  was  instant,  and 
would  have  been  even  more  crushing  but  for 
the  fact  that  the  svxpposed  aged  one  was  well 
under  sixty,  and  did  not  look  his  years. 
But  it  was  straight,  and  gave  much  joy.  "  I 
guess  that  was  seventy  or  eighty  years  ago, 
you  bet."  Probably  that  good  man  never 
runs  on  a  child's  spear  now. 

One  attractive  trait  in  children  must  be 
noticed — their  afiectionateness.  My  last  inci- 
dent was  of  a  clergyman  coming  to  grief  in 
subduing  a  child  by  deserved  sternness.  Let 
me  now  give  a  trifling  incident  which  once 
touched  and  instructed  me,  and  which  in 
spite  of  its  slightness  may  be  of  interest. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  ocean  a  body  of 
emigrants  had  just  disembarked  from  a 
Liverpool  steamer,  and  were  sitting  on  their 
baggage  Avaiting  for  the  train  to  carry  them 
into  the  distant  wilderness.  A  clergyman 
was  walking  about  among  them  Avith  cheery 
and  friendly  Avords.  It  Avas  a  last  oppor- 
tunity of  kindness  before  they  parted  for 
ever,  and  he  Avished  to  use  it.  A  little 
child  of  three  years  old  Avas  sitting  on  a 
box  all  by  itself,  Avatching  the  bustle  with 
Avide-open  eyes,  and  consoling  itself  with 
"  candy."  The  clergyman's  heart  tAvinkled 
Avhen  lie  saw  it.  Perhaps  he  had  little  ones 
of  his  OAvn  at  home,  and  quickly  he  dreAV  to 
the  child.  He  talked  to  the  little  thing,  and 
then  looking  for  permission  from  the  father 
close  at  hand,  he  kissed  the  little  broAV  ;  the 
other  part  of  the  face  being  in  an  unpleasant 
condition  from  the  sugary  food.  The  little 
heart  Avas  touched  but  not  satisfied.  It 
lifted  up  its  lips  into  the  stranger's  face  as 
if  to  say,  kiss  me  here.  The  reluctance 
passed,  the  stranger's  eyes  were  quickly 
closed,  the  kiss  of  peace  was  given,  the  little 
face  beamed  Avith  content.  With  this  afFec- 
tionateness,  Avhich  shoAvs  itself  in  countless 
Avays  of  tact,  and  silence,  and  presence  of 
mind,  as  the  years  grow,  and  the  perception 
of  things  widens,  there  is  almost  always 
combined  a  good  deal  of  sensitiveness  Avhich, 
if  it  is  occasionally  the  better  for  a  some- 
what bracing  treatment,  needs  attention  and 


some  sympathy.  Their  caresses,  of  which 
some  indeed  are  not  over  prodigal  (except  in 
such  cases  as  a  Scotcli  girl  once  brusquely 
indicated  of  her  little  brother,  "  he  is  always 
afl'ectionato  Avlicn  he  wants  something  to 
eat ")  should  not  be  repulsed  as  troublesome, 
or  derided  as  worthless.  The  young  are  soon 
chilled,  and  ciiills  harden.  Their  proposals 
to  assist  you  in  the  affairs  of  life,  while  some- 
times embarrassing,  of  ten  clumsy,  and  perhaps 
more  often  suggested  for  Avant  of  something 
else  to  do,  need  not  be  hustled  away  as  a 
housemaid's  broom  sweeps  out  cobAvebs. 
Their  little  presents,  often,  just  fi'om  Avant  of 
thought,  not  (juite  as  useful  as  they  miglit  be, 
should  be  made  much  of  and  put  away  Avith 
care.  Children  no  doubt  (like  other  people) 
derive  much  satisfaction  from  receiving  pre- 
sents ;  they  have  quite  as  much  in  giving 
them.  It  is  a  good  habit  to  encourage,  for 
selfishness  is  every  one's  foe,  and  the  foe 
that  may  be  scotched  but  never  killed. 
There  carmot  be  too  much  tenderness,  which 
need  not  mean  softness.  AU  living  things 
grow  best  at  first  in  a  warm  temperature. 
To  love  need  not  mean  to  indulge;  nay, 
some  of  the  roughest-mannered  and  most 
firmly  ruling  parents  I  have  ever  knoAvn  have 
been  those  who  were  simply  wild  Avith  alarm 
if  the  children  were  ill,  and  would  readily, 
even  cheerfully,  have  died  for  them. 

The  last  trait  I  will  notice  is  simplicity, 
often  frank  in  its  Avay  of  expressing  itself, 
and  sometimes  on  the  verge  of  Avhat  may 
easily  degenerate  into  a  smart  rudeness.  No 
one  has  Avritten  Avith  more  freshness  or  sym- 
pathy on  the  matter  than  Mr.  Stopford 
Brooke  in  his  sermon  on  "Child  Life."  Free- 
dom of  talk,  and  even  of  criticism,  should  not 
be  too  roughly  checked.  With  all  their  fond 
devotedness  children  often  absolutely  de- 
cline to  read  their  father's  Avritings  even 
Avhen  illustrated;  sometimes  are  heard  to 
express  their  opinion  that  their  sermons  are 
long — a  pertness  Avhich  should  instantly  be 
sat  upon,  and  perhaps  folloAved  Avith  a  dis- 
tinct request  for  an  analysis  of  the  discourse 
to  be  Avritten  out  at  once.  On  the  Avhole, 
it  is  better  to  train  than  to  prune,  though 
sometimes  pruning  is  quite  indispensable. 
Of  course,  if  simplicity  is  aftected  it  is  odious. 
In  all  its  natural,  piquant,  and  transparent 
beauty,  it  is  surely  among  the  childlike 
qualities  which  are  Avorthy  of  imitation  by 
those  who  have  ceased  to  be  children,  and 
about  Avhich  One,  Who  loved  children,  once 
said,  "Except  ye  be  converted  and  become  as 
little  children,  ye  shall  not  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven."     {To  le  continued.) 
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ON  the  afternoon  of  the  24th  June,  I  found 
myself  once  more  on  board  the  old  Alert, 
and,  as"  in  days  of  yore,  bound  to  "  unpathed 
waters,  undreamed  shores." 

A  dreamy,  misty  future  lay  before  me, 
whilst  a  somewhat  exciting,  but  refreshing 
uncertainty  pervaded  my  mind,  regarding  the 
result  of  my  enterprise. 

The  familiar  sound  of  the  engines  as  we 
steamed  out  of  Halifax  harbour,  reminded  me 
of  many  an  anxious,  as  also  many  a  happy, 
day  spent  in  the  old  ship,  but  there,  alas  !  all 
similitude  ceased,  and  I  was  reminded  of 
my  position  by  seeing  the  blue  ensign  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  flying  from  the 
peak,  Avhere  fluttered,  in  by-gone  days,  our 
own  grand  white  ensign  ;  thus  forcibly  bring- 
ing to  my  mind  the  fact  that  I  was  only  a 
passenger,  and  that  the  Alert  had  fallen  from 
the  high  place  she  once  occupied  on  the  list 
of  the  Royal  Navy,  and  must  now  be  regarded 
simply  in  the  light  of  an  ordinary  vessel 
belonging  to  the  mercantile  marine  of  Canada, 
and  acting  under  the  orders  of  the  Minister 
of  Marine  and  Fisheries  for  the  Government 
of  that  colony. 

The  first  three  or  four  days  at  sea  were 
not  comfortable  ones.  A  strong  head  wind 
was  blowing,  accompanied  by  an  unpleasant 
confused  sea  in  which  the  Alert,  always 
noted  for  her  particularly  lively  cjualities, 
tumbled  about  considerably,  added  to  which 
we  were  enveloped  in  a  dense  fog,  and  ex- 
perienced much  rain.  The  29  th,  however, 
was  fine  and  clear,  and  we  were  able  to  make 
good  progress,  steaming  through  the  Strait 
of  Belleisle,  and  leaving  the  coast  of  New- 
foundland, the  land,  as  one  of  my  messmates, 
a  native  of  the  country,  irreverently  informed 
me,  of  dogs,  fogs,  and  cod-fish,  far  behind 
us. 

Whilst  steaming  through  the  Strait  we 
passed  several  fishing  boats  pursuing  their 
ordinary  avocations,  ofi"  a  small  fishing  and 
trading  station  on  the  coast  of  Labrador, 
called  Blanc  Sablon.  As  this  would  be  the 
last  opportunity  that  we  should  have  of  com- 
municating with  our  friends,  letters  were 
hurriedly  written,  and  a  small  mail  bag  was 
sent  to  one  of  these  boats,  vfiih.  a  request  that 


it  might  be  put  on  board  the  first  homeward 
bound  steamer  that  passed. 

On  the  same  evening  we  passed  a  remark- 
able-looking flat-topped  hill  called  the  Devil's 
Dining-table,  and  on  the  following  day 
rounded  the  most  eastern  point  of  Labrador, 
and  shaped  a  course  to  the  northward. 

Icebergs  innumerable  lay  stranded  along 
the  shore,  some  of  them  of  very  large  dimen- 
sions, and  birds,  jDeculiar  to  the  northern 
regions,  flew  around.  Amongst  them  I  no- 
ticed my  old  friends  the  looms  and  fulmar 
petrels,  as  well  as  skuas  and  puffins,  the 
latter  in  countless  numbers,  and  so  fat  as  to 
be  hardly  able  to  flj''. 

Already  we  had  experienced  a  marked 
change  in  the  temperature,  the  thermometer 
during  the  six  days  that  had  elapsed  since 
we  left  Halifax  having  fallen  nearly  30°,  viz. 
from  66°  to  37°.  At  midnight  there  was  a 
brilliant  display  of  aurora  to  the  northward  ; 
it  Avas  so  bright  that,  although  the  sun  had 
set  nearly  three  hours  before,  small  print  was 
distinctly  legible  on  the  upper  deck  by  its 
light.  The  colours  were  of  a  bright  orange 
and  violet,  and  the  coruscations  were  ex- 
ceedingly brilliant.  Luminoiis  streamers 
shot  up,  at  intervals,  vertically  from  the 
horizon  to  the  zenith,  lasting  several  seconds 
and  then  graduaUy  fading  away.  Altogether 
it  was  one  of  the  finest  aurorre  I  had  ever  seen. 

The  2nd  of  July  gave  the  uninitiated  on 
board  the  Alert  their  first  exj^erience  of  a 
real  Arctic  day,  with  its  most  unpleasant 
and  disagreeable  accompaniments,  namely 
wind,  cold,  snow  and  ice,  for  the  morning 
was  ushered  in  by  a  stift'  northerly  gale,  snow 
was  falling,  the  weather  was  gloomy  and 
misty,  and  the  ship  was  surrounded  by  loose 
drifting  ice,  whilst  the  temperature  was  down 
to  freezing  point.  Coleridge  surely  had  in 
his  imagination  such  a  scene  as  that  on 
Avhich  we  gazed  on  the  morning  of  the  2nd 
of  July,  when  he  Avrote — 

"  And  now  there  came  both  mist  and  snow, 
And  it  grew  wondrous  oold  ; 
And  ice  mast -high  came  sailiug  by 
As  green  as  emerald." 

One  of  the  icebergs  that  we  passed  was 
estimated  to  be  at  least  200  feet  in  height, 
and  half  a  mile  in  length;  a  magnificent,  noble 
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fellow,  Avhose  summit  towered  over  the  tops 
of  all  adjacent  bergs.  It  must,  indeed,  have 
been  of  enormous  dimensions  when  it  was 
originally  sepaiated  from  its  parent  glacier, 
to  float,  as  a  fragmentary  piece  of  ice,  down 
to  the  warmer  waters  of  the  south. 

It  was  a  arand  siji'ht  to  witness  the  blue 
waves  dashing  up  in  their  headlong  career 
against  the  crystal  sides  of  the  bergs,  appa- 
rently intent  on  overwhelming  them  with 
their  irresistible  force,  expending  their  ener- 
gies in  their  first  furious  but  impotent  assault, 


and  then  falling  back,  broken  and  subdued,  to 
mingle  again  with  their  own  element,  ready 
to  renew  the  attack  with  redoubled  energy 
and  strength. 

Our  ship,  rigging,  masts,  and  yards  were 
all  covered  with  snow  and  frost^rime,  re- 
minding me  very  much  of  little  toy  vessels 
that  are  sometimes  seen  decorating  the  tops 
of  Christmas  cakes.  Altogether,  our  sur- 
roundings presented  a  very  cheerless  and 
Avintry  appearance,  which  was  enhanced  by 
the  bitter  cold  wind  that  was  blowinc;. 


On  the  following  day,  however,  everything 
appeared  to  have  undergone  a  complete 
change,  and  enabled  us  to  enjoy,  what  1 
may  call,  a  real  Arctic  day  in  its  most  agree- 
able and  acceptable  aspect.  A  bright  sim 
shone  down  upon  us  out  of  a  perfectly  clear 
and  cloudless  sky  ;  there  was  a  crispy, 
healthy  feeling  about  the  air  as  we  inhaled 
it  when  we  went  on  deck ;  the  ship  lazily 
rocked,  almost  imperceptibly,  on  the  surface 
of  a  smooth  and  nearly  quiescent  sea  of  a 
deep  blue  colour,  whilst  around  us  floated 
innumerable  pieces  of  ice,  of  quaint  and  fan- 


tastic forms,  resembling,  more  than  anything 
else,  colossal  sv/ans  disporting  themselves  on 
the  bosom  of  some  inland  lake. 

A  truly  fine  day  in  the  northern  regions — 
and  a  fine  day  is  by  no  means  exceptional 
— is  really  very  enjoyable  ;  and  following,  as 
it  invariably  does,  after  dirty  weather,  is  all 
the  more  thoroughly  appreciated. 

About  twenty  miles  off,  with  its  outline 
conspicuously  defined  against  the  clear  blue 
sky  beyond,  was  the  coast  of  Labrador,  a 
bleak  and  inhospitable-looking  country,  the 
utter  sterility  of  which  appeal  ed  its  most  no- 
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ticeable  feature ;  the  summits  of  the  hills  and 
the  valleys  were  still  retaining  their  wintry 
garb  of  snow.  The  view  that  we  obtained 
of  it  reminded  me  very  much  of  the  southern 
coast  of  Greenland,  the  barrenness  and 
"  loathsomeness  "  of  which  induced  sturdy 
old  John  Davis  to  name  it  the  Land  of  Deso- 
lation. As  we  passed  along  the  land,  the 
distant  hills— especially  those  far  inland- 
were  much  distorted  by  mirage,  and  assumed 
all  sorts  of  curious  shapes,  many  having  the 
appearance  of  being  drawn  up  into  the  sky, 
with  no  visible  connection  between  their 
summits  and  their  bases. 

Although  surrounded  by  loose  sailing  ice, 
we  experienced  no  difficulty  in  threading  our 
way  through  it ;  and,  with  the  exercise  of  a 
little  care,  we  were  able  to  avoid  coming  into 
contact  with  the  heavier  submerged  pieces 
that  were  occasionally  met. 

A  great  deal  of  the  ice  that  we  passed 
was  of  a  very  dirty  colour;  some  pieces 
were  almost  black,  as  if  covered  with  earth. 
This  discoloured  ice  is  called  by  the  whalers 
"  foxy  ice,"  the  discolouration  being  probably 
caused  by  dust,  &c.,  blown  over  it  from  the 
shore.  If  this  is  a  true  explanation,  its 
presence  so  far  to  seaward  would  tend  to 
show  an  early  disruption  of  the  pack,  for 
the  discoloured  ice  that  we  met,  we  must 
infer,  was  the  ice  that  was  adhering  to  the 
land  during  the  winter,  and,  consequently, 
the  last  to  break  adrift  in  the  spring. 

There  is,  however,  another  theory  regard- 
ing the  discolouration  of  this  ice,  and  that  is 
that  it  may  be  due  to  the  presence  of  diatoma- 
ceae,  or  some  other  infusoria^  in  the  water  prior 
to  congealment.  It  is  well  known  that  medusae 
form  the  principal  food  of  the  whale,  and  its 
presence  is  always  known  by  the  inky  dark- 
ness of  the  water.  Whalers  invariably  search 
for  what  they  call  the  "  black  watei^,"  know- 
ing well  that  whales  are  sure  to  be  found  in 
its  neighbourhood  ;  so  that  this  water,  being 
frozen,  may  also  account  for  the  discoloura- 
tion of  the  ice  we  saw.  I  am,  however,  in 
favour  of  the  first-named  theory,  namely, 
that  the  discolouration  is  due  to  dirt  and 
dust  blown  from  the  shore  on  to  the  pack. 

On  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  July,  being 
abreast  of  Nachvak  Inlet,  on  the  coast  of 
Labrador,  near  which  is  established  a  post 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  enter,  but  the  ice  Avas  found 
to  be  so  tightly  packed  close  into  the 
shore,  that  it  was  deemed  undesirable  to 
persevere  in  our  endeavours  to  get  in,  as 
we  could  only  have  done  so  at  the  expense 
of  much  coal — a  very  precious  article  when 


the  supply  is  limited — so  the  attempt  was 
abandoned,  and  we  proceeded  on  our  way 
northwards. 

During  the  day  we  saw  a  large  number 
of  walruses  in  herds,  varying  from  three  to 
six  in  each,  lying  dreamily  basking  in  the 
sun,  on  small  pieces  of  ice,  but  being  Sun- 
day, no  attempt  was  made  to  molest  them. 
A  few  seals  were  also  seen  close  alongside 
in  the  water,  staring  at  us  inquisitively  with 
their  large,  beautiful  eyes,  and  with  a  deci- 
dedly human  expression  on  their  wistful 
faces;  but  they,  likewise,  and  for  the  same 
reason,  were  not  molested. 

Another  brilhant  display  of  aurora  was 
seen  during  the  evening.  On  this  occasion  it 
took  the  form  of  an  irregular  arch  along  the 
eastern  sky.  Near  to  the  horizon  the  colour 
was  of  a  deep  orange,  blending  gradually  into 
a  rich  gold.  The  greatest  intensity  of  bril- 
liancy was  along  the  top  of  the  arch.  No 
streamers  were  visible,  but  vivid  luminous 
patches  would  suddenly  appear  in  the  heavens 
near  the  zenith,  and  then  fade  gradually 
away.  These  luminous  patches  occasionally 
seen  with  aurorse  are,  I  think,  the  same  so 
frequently  alluded  to  by  the  old  navigators 
as  the  "  pettie  dancers." 

For  the  next  four  days  our  progress  was 
sadly  interfered  with,  and  our  movements 
much  hampered,  by  ice  and  fog.  Either  one 
of  these  enemies  to  navigation  is  bad  enough 
by  itself,  but  when  combined  they  form  seri- 
ous obstacles  to  progression.  We  were  cer- 
tainly most  unfortunate  in  our  weather  when 
Ave  reached  the  neighbourhood  of  the  en- 
trance to  Hudson's  Strait,  for  had  it  not  been 
for  the  heavy  snowstorms  and  dense  fog  that 
prevailed,  we  should  have  thought  but  little 
of  the  ice  by  Avhich  Ave  Avere  surrounded; 
prudence  and  discretion,  however,  were  pro- 
minent characteristics  connected  with  the 
navigation  of  the  Alert,  and  they  prompted 
a  deiay  until  clear  Aveather  should  reveal  the 
dangers  to  be  encountered.  Spenser's  lines 
in  the  "Faerie  Queen"  were  very  applicable 
to  ourselves : — 

"  Thereat  they  greatly  were  dismayed,  ne  wist 
How  to  direct  theyr  way  in  darknes  wide, 
But  feared  to  wander  in  that  wastefull  miste, 
I'or  tombling  into  mischiefe  unespyde. 
Worse  is  the  danger  hidden  then  descride." 

As  it  Avas,  we  very  nearly  "  tombled  into 
mischiefe,"  for  suddenly,  during  a  brief  in- 
terval, the  loom  of  land  Avas  seen  indistinctly 
for  a  moment  close  to,  and  in  an  unexpected 
quarter,  and  we  had  no  little  difficulty  in 
boring  our  Avay  through  the  ice  in  an  oppo- 
site direction  to  the  land,  until  Ave  had  placed 
a  considerable  distance  between  ourselves  and 
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the  rocks  !  We  had  been  drifted  in  by  the 
uncertain  currents  and  eddyings  wliich  are 
well  known  to  exist,  and  which  have  given 
to  the  entrance  of  the  Strait  an  unenviable 
reputation  by  the  mariners  of  old,  who  fre- 
quently observed  curious  tumultuous  commo- 
tions in  the  waters  in  that  locality. 

Although  the  ice  by  which  we  were  sur- 
rounded was  of  a  soft  and  brashy  nature,  and 
of  such  a  consistency  that  a  powerful  steamer 
could  easily  have  forced  her  way  through,  we 
were  several  times  helplessly  beset  by  it,  and 
on  one  occasion,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  the 
ice  was  squeezing  so  tightly  and  with  such 
pressui'e,  that  it  piled  up  around  the  ship  as 
high  as  the  bulwarks.  To  sleep  was  out  of 
the  question,  for  although  there  was  no  real 
danger,  the  noise  produced  by  the  soft  ice 
being  pulvei'ised  against  the  ship's  side  so 
resembled  the  cracking  and  groaning  of  our 
own  timbers,  that  it  was  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  ship  herself  was  not  being  smashed 
up! 

On  deck  the  scene  was  wild  and  dismal. 
The  wind  Avas  howling  through  the  rigging, 
snow  was  falling  heavily,  and  the  ship  was 
entirely  surrounded  by  ice ;  whilst  the  noise 
of  the  ice,  as  it  was  broken  by  the  irresistible 
pressure  of  the  pack,  mingled  with  the  howl- 
ing of  the  gale  that  was  raging,  was  so  great 
that  it  was  absolutely  impossible  to  hear 
people  speaking  close  alongside  : — 

"  The  ice  -was  here,  the  ice  was  there, 
The  ice  was  all  around  ; 
It  cracked  and  growled  and  roared  and  howled 
Like  noises  in  a  swound." 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that,  durinsf  the 
four  days  we  were  detained  off  the  entrance 
to  the  Strait,  our  detention  was  caused  by 
ice,  for  such  was  not  the  case.  Frequently 
during  the  day  the  pack  would  loosen,  and 
leave  us  in  a  large  expanse  of  water,  with 
broad  lanes  radiating  in  all  directions  through 
the  ice,  but  we  were  unable  to  avail  our- 
selves of  these  opportunities  to  proceed,  in 
consequence  of  the  fogs  and  tliick  weather 
that  prevailed. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  it  was 
during  this  detention  that  our  first  Polar 
bear  was  seen  and  killed. 

Great  was  the  excitement  caused  by  the 
report  that  a  bear,  a  real  live  Polar  bear,  was 
actually  in  sight.  Although  it  was  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  the  deck  was  soon  crowded 
with  would-be  slayers,  who,  rifle  in  hand  and 
scantily  attired  (in  spite  of  the  temperature 
being  at,  or  below,  freezing-point),  were  eagerly 
inquiring,  in  the  wildest  state  of  excitement, 
the  whereabouts  of  their  intended  victim. 
Poor  Bruin  was  all  this  time  lying  unconcern- 


edly on  a  piece  of  ice,  probably  asleep  and 
dreaming  of  some  nice  fat  seal  on  wliich  he 
would  break  his  fast  on  awakening.  Suddenly 
he  awoke,  and  appearing  to  realize  the  danger 
to  which  he  was  exposed,  took  one  long, 
anxious  look  at  the  uncanny  monster  wliich 
was  steaming  towards  him  at  full  speed,  then 
plunging  into  the  sea,  he  endeavoured  to 
make  good  his  escape  by  swimming. 

This  was  the  signal  for  attack,  when  a 
tremendous  fusilade  was  o[)encd  on  the 
wretched  animal  from  the  ship.  The  shots 
were  wild,  as  must  always  be  the  case  when 
rapid,  indiscriminate  shooting  is  resorted  to, 
for  everybody,  hoping  that  his  shot  might  be 
the  lucky  one,  and  that  he  might  have  the 
reputation  of  being  the  "Bear-slayer,"  fired, 
without  wasting  much  time  to  take  aim. 

During  all  this  time  those  on  board  the 
ship  were  placed  in  as  much  jeopardy  from 
the  unskilfulness  of  the  marksmen,  and  their 
inexperience  in  the  use  of  fire-arms,  as  was 
the  object  of  their  particular  attentions,  and 
it  was  more  by  good  luck  than  good  manage- 
ment that  no  accident  occurred.  At  length, 
after  the  bombardment  had  lasted  many 
minutes,  during  which  time  the  ship  was 
chasing  the  bear  at  full  speed,  crashing  into 
the  ice  tlmt  lay  in  its  path,  regardless  of 
everything  but  the  capture  of  the  animal,  a 
shot  struck  poor  Bruin  in  the  shoulder,  caus- 
ing him  to  plunge  and  kick  violently,  and  to 
snap  his  jaws  viciously  above  water.  A  boat 
was  then  lowered,  when  the  poor  beast  re- 
ceived his  quietus,  though  not  before  half-a- 
dozen  more  shots  were  fired  at  it. 

Two  mornings  after,  as  our  men  jumped 
on  to  the  floe  from  the  bowsprit  in  order  to 
secure  the  ship  to  the  ice,  they  uncere- 
moniously disturbed  the  slumbers  of  another 
bear,  who  was  peacefully  sleeping  behind  the 
very  hummocks  to  which  the  men  were  or- 
dered  to  make  the  lines  fast.  It  is  difficult  to 
say  which  were  the  most  alarmed  on  finding 
themselves  in  such  close  proximity  to  each 
other,  the  men,  or  Bruin  wliose  repose  was 
so  suddenly  and  disagreeably  disturbed.  The 
former  retreated  to  the  ship,  and  hurriedly 
scrambled  up  the  side,  whilst  the  bear  scam- 
pered off  as  fast  as  its  legs  could  carry  it, 
until  stopped  by  the  bullets  from  the  rifles 
of  our  marksmen. 

We  were  now  in  the  enjoyment  of  per- 
petual day,  or  perhaps  I  shall  be  more  correct 
in  saying  perpetual  daylight ;  the  sun  re- 
maining above  the  horizon  until  past  10  P.M., 
and  rising  again  shortly  before  two  in  the 
morning ;  during  the  interval  of  its  absence 
there  was  always  a  good  twilight.  Arctic  navi- 
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gation  would  be  very  hazardous,  indeed  be 
almost  impossible,  without  the  continuous 
daylight  that  is  experienced  during  the 
navigable  season  in  those  regions. 

After  being  enveloped  in  fog  for  a  period 
of  four  days,  fortune,  and  the  sun,  at  last 
smiled  on  us,  the  weather  cleared,  and  on 
the  9th  of  July  we  passed  Cape  Chidley, 
and  entered  the  Strait  without  let  or  hin- 
drance from  ice.  As  the  fog  cleared  away 
a  most  encouraging  sight  was  revealed, 
namely,  a  broad  expanse  of  blue  water, 
extending  as  far  as  we  could  see  in  every 
direction,  with  only  a  few  straggling  pieces 
of  ice,   dotted  here  and   there  on   its   sur- 


face. In  this  clear  water  we  steamed  along 
gaily,  and  such  good  progress  did  we  make 
that  by  noon  the  following  day,  we  had  pene- 
trated into  the  Strait  a  distance  of  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  miles. 

As  we  proceeded  to  the  westward  our  com- 
passes became  visibly  affected,  and  worked 
so  sluggishly  as  to  be  hardly  reliable ;  this 
loss  of  sensitiveness  was  due  to  the  influ- 
ence exerted  on  them  by  our  proximity  to 
the  North  Magnetic  Pole,  towai'ds  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  which  we  were  rapidly  ap- 
proaching. 


On  the  evening  of  the  10th,  our  progress 
was  somewhat  checked  off"  the  middle  Savage 
Islands  by  an  accumulation  of  ice,  but  so 
loosely  packed  that  we  experienced  but  little 
difficulty  in  effecting  a  passage  through. 
Although  these  islands  are  so  named  on  our 
modern  charts,  they  were  really  named  by 
Henry  Hudson,  who  discovered  them  in 
1610,  the  "Isles  of  God's  Mercie."  Their 
original  name,  which  should  undoubtedly  be 
retained,  will  I  hope  be  restored  to  them  in 
all  future  issues  of  the  chart  of  these  regions. 

It  having  been  decided  to  call  at  North 
Bluff,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Strait, 
(where  one  of  the  meteorological  stations  had 
been  established),  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
on  board  the  gentleman  who  had  been  placed 
in  charge  of  the  station,  a  course  was  shaped 
with  that  object,  and  early  on  the  morning 
of  the  11th  we  dropped  anchor  in  a  snug 
little  bay  named  Ashe  Inlet,  in  sight  of  the 
station  house  which  had  been  erected  two 
years  previously. 

The  station  hands  were  not  long  before 
they  made  their  appearance  on  board,  in 
fact,  were  alongside  long  before  the  anchor 
was  let  eo,  delighted  at  seeing  the  ship 
their    long    isolated    sojourn 


let    go, 
again,    after 


■iyj^€:e_ 


On  the  Coast  of  Lalrado:- 


away  from  the  civilised  world.  They  were 
in  perfect  health,  and  had  spent  a  pleasant 
and,  comparatively,  happy  winter.  So  well 
had  they  been  supplied  by  the  Eskimos  with 


reindeer  meat,  that  they  turned  up  their  noses 
at  some  fresh  beef  that  we  proposed  to  send 
on  shore  for  their  consumption,  remarking 
that  we  had  better  keep  it  for  ourselves  ! 
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All  that  they  required  was  a  little  preserved 
milk  and  butter,  and,  of  course,  tobacco. 
The  lowest  temperature  recorded  by  them 
durin2;  the  Avinter  was  40°  below  zero.     The 


ice,  we  were  told,  did  not  form  in  tlie  Strait 
before  December,  and  it  was  considered  that 
tlie  channel  was  perfectly  free  for  navigation 
durini;  the  entire  month  of  November.    Two 


Meteorological  Station,  Ashe  Inlet. 


families  of  Eskimos  had  settled  down  close 
to  the  station-house,  and  had  there  wintered. 
They  were  of  the  greatest  service  to  the 
station,  supplying  them  with  fresh  meat 
besides  skin  clothing,  &c. 

At  the  time  of  our  visit,  these  children  of 
the  soil  had  removed  from  their  winter  habita- 
tions to  their  summer  tents,  which  latter  were 
made  of  seal-skins,  sewn  together  .and  spread 
out  on  wooden  poles.  Their  dress  was  iden- 
tical with  that  described  by  Sir  Edward 
Parry  sixty  years  ago,  which  shows  that  among 
these  simple  people  fashions  do  not  alter  so 
rapidly  as  they  do  with  the  more  highly 
civilized  inhabitants  of  the  globe.  They 
appeared  perfectly  happy  and  contented  ;  had 
fat,  round,  flabby,  and  good-natured  faces, 
but  were  all  excessively  dirty,  whilst  the 
odour  peculiar  to  these  people  A\as  quite  as 
perceptible,  and  as  pungent,  as  I  have  found 
it  to  be  with  those  Eskimos  whom  I  have 
met  in  much  higher  northern  latitudes.  One 
of  the  women  had  the  lower  part  of  her  face 
tattooed  in  straight  horizontal  lines.  They 
were  in  possession  of  three  kayaks*  and  a 

•  A  kayak  is  a  canoe  covered  with  skin,  ,ind  so  light  that  a 
man  can  easily  carry  it  on  his  head.    The  Eskimos  are  very  | 
espert  and  skilful  in  the  handling  of  these  boats.  ) 


few  dogs,  but  the  latter  seemed  to  me  to  be 
inferior  in  size  and  strength  to  those  of 
Greenland. 

Game  appeared  to  be  plentiful  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  station.  Numerous 
herds  of  reindeer  were  met  with  during  the 
winter,  and  hares  were  reported  as  abundant 
on  an  adjacent  island,  whilst  bears,  seals,  and 
walrus  were  frequently  seen. 

Tied  up  outside  the  house  was  a  wolf's 
whelp,  which  had  been  captured  about  a  fort- 
night prior  to  our  arrival,  its  mother  having 
been  shot  by  one  of  the  natives.  I  was 
informed  that  it  was  getting  quite  tame,  but 
from  its  wild  and  frantic  attempts  to  escape, 
and  its  vicious  endeavours  to  bite  when  it 
was  approached,  I  could  not  help  thinking 
it  was  a  very  long  way  from  domestication. 

We  only  remained  at  Ashe  Inlet  a  couple 
of  hours,  which  was  all  the  time  required  by 
the  gentleman  in  charge  of  the  station  to 
pack  up  his  belongings  and  come  off  to  the 
ship.  His  presence  on  board  was  a  very 
pleasant  and  agreeable  acquisition  to  our 
small  party  in  the  Alert. 

On  leavins;  Ashe  Inlet  it  was  our  intention 
to  have  gone  across  the  Strait,  for  the  purpose 
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of  visiting  another  station  that  had  been 
established  on  the  south  side  of  the  channel, 
but  after  proceeding  for  about  seven  miles 
iu  that  direction,  we  were  mortified  to  find 
the  streams  of  ice  packed  so  tightly  together, 
that  we  could  only  have  penetrated  them  at 
the  expense  of  much  valuable  time  and  fuel ; 
the  attempt  was  therefore  abandoned,  and  a 
course  was  shaped  to  the  westward. 

But,  alas !  no  better  prospect  of  advancement 
appeared  in  this  direction,  for  here  also  we 
were  met  by  a  barrier  of  ice  extending,  ap- 
parently, right  across  the  Strait.  The  sight 
Avas  not  an  inspiriting  one,  but,  like  all  diffi- 
culties, it  was  more  foi^midable  in  appearance 
than  in  reality,  and  although  the  ice,  our  im- 
placable enemy,  was  apparently  consolidated 
into  one  large  field,  it  was  never  so  tightly 
packed  as  to  prevent  progress,  however  slow, 
being  made  through  it. 

At  periodical  intervals  during  the  day, 
when  the  ice  would  be  affected  by  the  tide, 
the  pack  would  loosen  considerably,  thereby 
enabling  us  to  make  fairly  good  progress,  but 
at  other  times,  on  account  of  the  want  of 
sufficient  power  on  board  the  Alert  to  force 
her  through  the  pack,  we  would  remain  for 
hours  stationary,  helplessly  beset  by  the 
ice.  A  more  powerful  steamer,  specially  con- 
structed for  ice  navigation,  would,  however, 
have  experienced  no  difficulty  in  making 
continuous  progress  through  the  ice  that  we 
encountered,  and  although  her  rate  of  pro- 
gression might  not  have  been  particularlj' 
rapid,  she  would  have  succeeded  in  accom- 
plishing the  passage  of  the  Strait  in  far  less 
time,  and  with  greater  ease,  than  a  vessel 
with  such  little  steam-power  as  that  possessed 
by  the  Alert.  As  it  was,  we  were  no  less 
than  nine  days  pushing  and  boring  our  way 
through  the  Strait,  during  which  time  our 
average  daily  rate  of  progress  was  only 
thirty  miles  ! 

The  pack  that  so  impeded  our  advance  was 
by  no  means  of  a  formidable  nature ;  it  was 
what  might  be  called  a  broken-up  pack,  con- 
sisting of  a  number  of  small  pieces  of  soft 
ice,  varying  in  size  from  about  three  to  fifteen 
yards  across  their  greatest  breadth,  and  com- 
posed of  what  is  termed  brashy,  or  rotten,  ice. 
This  appears  to  me  to  be  a  special  peculiarity 
of  the  character  of  the  pack  in  Hudson's 
Strait,  and  it  is  one  that  I  have  not  seen 
before  in  other  parts  of  the  northern  regions. 

This  peculiar  composition  is  a  very  im- 
portant feature,  and  it  is  one  that  should 
not  be  disregarded  when  the  navigation  of 
the  Strait  is  under  consideration,  for  it 
has  the  efTect  of  depriving  the  pack  of  its 


powers  to  seriously  injure  any  ship  that 
may  be  beset  in  it,  the  small  soft  pieces 
acting  as  cushions  between  the  ship  and 
larger  pieces  of  ice,  and  thus  preventing 
the  vessel  from  being  violently  squeezed. 
Occasionally  heavier  pieces  of  ice,  partaking 
of  the  nature  of  floes,  were  seen,  but  they 
were  few  and  far  between,  and  with  a  little 
care  and  caution  were  easily  avoided.  This 
ice  that  we  had  to  contend  with  was,  in 
all  probability,  that  formed  in  Fox  Channel, 
and  which  had  gradually  drifted  down  into 
Hudson  Strait  on  the  general  disruption  of 
the  pack  in  the  summer. 

Surrounded  as  we  were  by  ice,  the  effects 
of  the  mirage  were  occasionally  very  curious 
and  ver}^  striking.  Sometimes  a  huge  Avail 
of  ice  would  be  created,  drawn  up  many  feet 
above  our  horizon,  resembling  a  solid  stone 
structure,  barring  our  Avay  across  the  Strait.  On 
one  occasion  an  island,  some  tAventy-five  miles 
off,  was  entirely  hidden  from  our  vieAv  by  the 
ice  being  refracted  up  into  the  semblance  of 
a  Avail  betAveen  ourselves  and  the  island.  The 
mirage  would  then  suddenly  be  dissipated, 
AA^ien  the  island  Avould  immediately  appear 
as  if  by  magic.  Perhaps  this  sudden  ap- 
pearance and  disappearance  Avould  take  place 
a  dozen  times  in  as  many  minutes. 

No  icebergs  were  seen  after  leaA'ing  Ashe 
Inlet,  from  Avhich  it  is  reasonable  to  infer 
that  all  those  met  Avith  to  the  eastward  in 
Hudson's  Strait,  A\'ere  the  productions  of 
glaciers  to  the  nortliAvard,  and  that  there  are 
few,  if  any,  discharging  glaciers  in  the  Strait 
itself. 

During  the  time  that  we  Avere  slowly  and 
tediously  working  our  Avay  through  the  ice, 
the  mainland  to  the  southward,  as  far  as 
Cape  Wolstenholme,  with  Nottingham  and 
Salisbury  Islands  to  the  westAvard,  Avere  in 
full  vieAv,  but  so  distant  as  to  render  it  im- 
possible for  us  to  distinguish  bays,  capes,  or 
eA^en  any  inequalities  in  the  coastline.  It  all 
looked  black  and  sombre,  affording  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  white,  icy  Avilderness  hj  Avhich 
AA'e  were  more  immediately  surrounded. 

It  was  very  aggravating  sometimes  to  be 
stopped  perhaps  by  only  a  small  neck  of  ice, 
Avhich  Ave  had  not  the  poAver  to  break,  and  yet 
to  see  lanes  of  Avater  existing  on  the  opposite 
side.  Of  course  efforts  were  constantly  being 
made  to  get  through,  and  it  AA^as  particularly 
fascinating  to  Avatch  the  ship  from  aloft, 
threading  her  AA'ay  through  the  small,  rubbly 
pieces  of  ice,  sometimes  coming  into  Adolent 
contact  AA'ith  an  unusually  heavy  piece  that 
Avas  partially  submerged,  Avhich  would  liaA^e 
the  effect  of  bringing  the  ship  to  a  dead  stop, 
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or,  if  it  struck  her  broad  on  the  bow,  would 
perhaps  make  her  "  cannon  "  on  to  an  equally 
heavy  piece  on  the  opposite  bow,  causing  the 
spars,  and  the  ship  herself,  to  tremble  with 
the  violence  of  the  shock. 

Our  progress  was,  however,  more  generally 
impeded  by  the  smaller  pieces  of  loose  ice, 
which,  filling  up  the  Avater  spaces,  and  pack- 
ing round  the  ship  with  great  tenacity, 
offered  much  opposition  to  our  passage 
through.  The  larger  floes  that  we  passed, 
although  some  were  apparently  heavy  and 
of  deep  immersion,  were  in  the  last  stage 
of  decay,  and  were  quite  rotten  and  honey- 
combed. These  invariably  crumbled  to  pieces 
on  being  struck  by  the  ship. 

At  length,  on  the  evening  of  the  19th  of 
July,  after  battling  Avith  the  ice  for  more  than 
eight  days,  we  succeeded  in  aj^proaching  to 


within  five  miles  of  the  Digges  Islands,  on 
the  most  Avestern  of  which  was  established 
one  of  the  meteorological  stations  that  Ave 
Avcre  desirous  of  visiting.  Our  ajjproach  had 
evidently  been  observed,  for,  Avith  our  tele- 
scopes, we  Avere  able  to  distinguish  some  of 
the  men  on  one  of  the  highest  hills  anxiously 
aAvaiting  our  arrival.  It  Avas  not,  hoAvever, 
until  the  next  morning  that  Ave  succeeded  in 
getting  clear  of  the  pack,  and  shortly  after- 
Avards  dropped  our  anchor  in  front  of  the 
station  house  in  a  sheltered  little  bay  called 
Laperriere  Harbour,  in  the  western  Digges 
Island;  here  Ave  proposed  to  remain  for  a 
fcAv  days,  in  order  to  give  the  machinery  a 
thorough  overhaul,  forwe  had  been  constantly 
under  steam  since  our  departure  from  Hali- 
fax, and  even  engines  require  rest  and  re- 
pose ! 
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I. 


T^HOSE  who  have  moved  anywise  about 
-*-  the  Avorld  and  been  busied  vfiih  such 
of  its  daily  insistent  demands  as  prohibit 
intellectual  excursions,  may  sometimes  fancy 
that  the  learned  leisure  of  a  university, 
sown  thick  with  the  "  lore  "  of  the  past  and 
"problems  "  of  the  future,  is  sure  to  breed  au- 
dacious speculation,  and  that  the  language  of 
its  professors  is  likely  to  shock,  or  at  least 
surprise,  the  simple-minded  practical  man  by 
taking  flight  beyond  the  horizon  of  orthodox 
conjecture.  But  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  a  visit  to  his  old  hospitable  college 
would  agreeably  dissipate  the  apprehension. 
There  may  be  stores  of  immaterial  revolu- 
tionary djmamite  laid  up  in  some  of  those 
pleasant  rooms  with  their  unique  atmosphere 
of  rookery  and  chime,  ancient  binding  and 
modern  tract,  but  they  do  not  explode,  at 
least,  not  with  immediately  apparent  and 
disastrous  ferocity. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  owing  to  my  personal 
lack  of  observation,  or  I  may  have  been 
reckoned  as  one  before  whom  the  pearls  of 
academical  daring  would  be  cast  in  vain, 
but  it  has  struck  me  that  the  ordinary  con- 
versation at  a  university  is  not  perilously 
"  audacious."  I  am  noAV  thinking  of  the 
talk  at  table  or  by  the  fireside  among  resi- 
dent fellows  Avho  make  such  peculiarly  cul- 
tivated company  as  is  not  found  elscAvhere. 
That  of  undergraduates  is  less  easily  tested 
by  any  one  older  than  themselves.     But  it 


is,  as  a  rule,  not  likely  to  be  profound, 
except  in  the  discussion  of  athletic  procedure. 
We  may  indeed  sometimes  make  a  mistake 
in  supposing  that  the  university  "  man  "  is 
older  than  the  public  school  "  boy."  He 
has  lived  a  little  longer  and  is  bigger.  He 
shaves,  or  otherAvise.  But  he  mostly  brings  his 
own  setAA'ith  him,  and  judges  the  world  by  the 
same  old  ndes.  And  the}'  are  unique.  So 
far  from  being  his  father,  the  boy  is  hardly 
of  the  same  generation  as  the  man.  Indeed, 
the  surprising  change  of  the  dirty  chrysalis 
into  the  butterfly  is  less  than  that  which 
comes  to  the  human  creature  before  man- 
hood. The  boy  world  is  inscrutable,  and  it 
exists  AA'herever  boys  are  found,  and  to  Avhat- 
ever  class  in  society  they  may  be  supposed 
to  belong.  In  fact,  hoAvever,  they  belong  to 
no  class,  and  are  sAvayed  by  motives  that 
no  man  can  understand,  or  even  continue  to 
remember  after  he  has  groAvn  up.  For  in- 
stance, I  would  ask,  "Whence  come  the 
mystic  Avaves  of  common  impulse  (irresistible 
as  those  Avhich  compel  the  migration  of 
birds)  Avhereby  all  peg  tops  are  instanta- 
neously SAvept  aAvay,  and  marbles  arrive  in 
their  place  ?  "  I  believe  this  sequence  or 
connection  of  pastimes  is  wrong,  but  I  haA^e 
no  boy  at  hand  to  correct  me,  and  neither 
Solomon  in  all  his  wisdom  nor  the  latest 
edition  of  the  best  Cyclopaedia  Avould  gi\'e 
the  information  needed.  A  mysterious  suc- 
cession of  street  games,  nevertheless,  comes 
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to  pass  throughout  these  realms  (and  in  the 
town  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed)  year  by  year, 
as  surely  as  the  seasons  themselves.  The 
spirit  out  of  which  it  has  grown  broods  over 
the  boy  world,  and  (being  there  compressed) 
shows  a  pecuHar  concentration  of  severity 
in  seminaries  where  minutely  observed  un- 
written laws  are  added  to  that  code  which 
separates  the  general  life  of  boys  from  that 
of  men.  Perhaps  there  is  no  English  pro- 
duct of  its  kind  more  peculiar  than  the  social 
exclusiveness  of  our  schools.  In_  some 
respects  those  which  are  called  "  public  "  are 
the  most  private  of  all.  They  have  such 
severe  and  secret  codes  of  conduct  that  if 
Humpty  "major"  falls,  all  the  Queen's 
horses  and  all  the  Queen's  men  could  not  put 
Humpty  "  major  "  where  he  was  again.  Now 
much  the  same  thing  holds  at  the  universities. 
Perhaps,  indeed,  it  is  more  marked  in  those 
sections  of  academical  society  Avhich  are 
recruited  from  the  great  public  schools, 
since  in  a  little  while  those  who  fill  them 
will  pass  out  into  a  larger  world,  and  thereby 
have  the  edges  of  their  artificial  or  protected 
isolation  inevitably  blunted.  Thus  (like  a 
choir  boy's  voice,  which  is  richest  and  roundest 
just  before  it  breaks)  scholastic  exclusive- 
ness may  culminate  as  it  begins  to  feel  the 
approach  and  the  incoming  of  wider  interests 
and  demands.  The  day  is  darkest  before 
the  dawn.  All  the  same,  the  tyranny  of 
youth  is  delightful,  and  no  one  exercising  it 
would  any  more  shed  off  that  sense  of  re- 
pulsive unsociability  which  belongs  to  him 
by  undivine  right  as  an  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
man  than  he  could  explain  its  operation. 
But  it  sometimes  takes  him  by  surprise  when 
he  has  been  swimming  in  widely  distant 
waters  and  then  turns  into  the  charming  old 
university  backwater  for  awhile,  and  finds 
himself  sitting  in  the  "  combination  room," 
that  scene  of  cultivated  conversation,  that 
intellectual  exchange  Avith  which  he  may 
have  contrasted  the  commonplace  talk  of  the 
world.  He  is  immediately  conscious  of  a 
curious  inability  to  understand  much  of  what 
men  are  talking  about.  He  is  surrounded 
by  local  allusions,  Hashes  of  abstruse  classical 
adaptation,  eddies  of  deep  mathematical 
humour,  and  academic  hints,  the  key  to  which 
he  lias  lost,  and  which  defy  his  attempt  to  join 
honestly  in  the  quick  smile  which  they  create. 
With  one  or  two  Dons  a  stubborn  social 
conservatism  has  been  known  even  to  take 
the  shape  of  a  refusal  to  travel  by  train. 
The  "  public  orator,"  whose  tenure  of  office 
just  overlapped  my  early  days,  would  never 
stand  upon  a  "  railway  "  platform.   No  doubt 


this  obstinate  sentiment  of  contempt,  which 
undervalues  the  produce  of  another  scene,  is 
not  confined  to  Dons.  The  delil^erate  ignor- 
ing of  the  world  by  a  few  "  senior  fellows," 
who  drink  the  stillest  college  air  that  they 
can  get  all  their  days,  may  be  more  than 
matched  by  the  ignorance  of  some  worldlings 
about  the  universities  themselves  (I  heard 
the  other  day  of  a  man  who  thought  that 
the  familiar  Lenten  boat-race  lay  between 
two  "  horses,"  called  "  Oxford  "  and  "  Cam- 
bridge"), but  it  is  profound  all  the  same. 
Indeed,  years  ago,  a  few  lived  apparently  in 
a  world  of  their  own  within  that  of  the 
university  itself.  In  looking  back  at  my 
college  days  nothing  stands  out  clearer  than 
the  serene  indiflference  of  some  officials,  as 
well  as  of  those  resident  fellows  who  held  no 
office,  to  the  progress,  condition,  comfort,  or 
(I  was  going  to  add)  even  the  existence  of 
undergraduates.  In  (I  think  it  was)  my 
second  year,  virulent  small-pox  broke  out  in 
mj^  college.  Several  very  bad  cases  occurred 
in  my  court,  the  worst  being  in  my  staircase 
and  on  my  (the  ground)  floor.  But  no 
advice  was  given  to  me,  and,  as  far  as  I  can 
remember,  no  public  sanitary  precautions 
were  taken  about  the  matter.  Chapel,  lec- 
tures, and  "  hall "  went  on  as  usual,  while 
half  a  score  of  young  men  who  ought  to 
have  been  in  the  full  spring  of  manhood 
were  being  held  over  the  edge  of  a  hideous 
death.  One,  whose  door  was  a  few  yards 
from  mine,  had  a  specially  terrible  fight  for 
the  bare  life.  Sometimes  I  heard  from  my 
"  bedmaker "  that  Mr.  Blank  was  "  very 
bad,"  and  when,  many  weeks  afterwards,  he 
tottered  out  to  take  the  air,  his  appearance 
justified  her  remark.  While  the  epidemic 
was  at  its  height  I  happened  to  look  into  a 
friend's  room  on  the  next  staircase,  and 
found  him  in  full  blossom.  "N— — ,"  said 
I,  "you  have  got  the  small-pox."  "Well," 
he  replied  (he  had  laid  his  hand  on  mine), 
"  if  I  have  [he  had  it  smartly]  you  will  no 
doiibt  have  it  too."  I  believe  he  was  right, 
for  I  was  presently  so  ill  as  to  lie  unwillingly 
in  bed,  feeling  what  I  have  since  learnt  to  be 
presumable  accompaniments  (barring  con- 
spicuous eruption)  of  that  horrible  disease. 
But  in  my  case  no  doctor  nor  sanitary  official 
inquired  or  intervened.  Colenso  (then  a 
resident  fellow)  called  and  expressed  his 
regret  at  my  having  such  acute  pains  in  my 
head  and  limbs,  but  as  he  said  nothing  about 
the  prevalent  malady,  I  suppose  it  did  not 
occur  to  him  that  I  was  probably  sufi"ering 
from  it.  Were  such  an  outbreak  to  come 
now,    sheets   steeped    in   disinfecting    fluid 
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or  "Great  Eagle"  when 

neighbouring 
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would  be  hung  before  evcr)^  patient's  door, 
all  undergraduates  who  remained  "up" 
would  be  plied  with  printed  instructions  and 
sanitarj^  visits,  and  the  college  would  be 
smelt  half  a  mile  oft'  by  reason  of  the  carbolic 
acid  used  in  the  protection  of  its  inmates. 
Then  not  a  soul  said  a  word  (to  me  at  least, 
though  I  was  in  the  thick  of  the  pestilence), 
and  the  scientific  interest  displayed  in  the 
matter  by  the  chiefs  seems  to  myself  (on 
looking  back)  to  have  been  much  on  a  par 
with  that  which  would  be  shown  by  the 
"South  Wind  "  or  "Great  Eagle"  when  the 
plague  broke  out  among  the 
tribe  of  "Chocktaws." 

Let  me  give  an- 
other instance  of 
"  fellowsliip  "  un- 
concern for  under- 
graduates— not  so 
deadlj-,  but  not 
insignificant.  A 
senior  Don  "  kept " 
in  the  rooms  above 
mine.  He  Avas  very 
musical,  and  had  a 
resonant  grand 
piano  on  which  his 
learned  leisure  led 
him  generally  to 
begin  playing  at 
about  ten  every 
morning.  By  that 
hour  I  was  sup- 
posed to  be  at  mj' 
books.  Every  note 
of  this  perform- 
insT  "  fellow's "  in- 
strument  sounded 
in  my  room. 
Reading  was  im- 
possible.    The  man 


From  a  photo,  by! 


drove  me  half  mad. 
Of   course  I  oudit 

to  have  civilly  remonstrated  (the  authorities 
extinguished  a  youth  who  began  to  learn  the 
cornet,  Avith  his  Avindow  open,  at  about  the 
same  hour),  but  some  information  reached 
me  that  in  my  case  remonstance  would  be 
waste  of  energy.  My  man  was  not  an  under- 
graduate, and  in  his  musical  utterances  did 
not,  like  the  cornet  player,  address  the  whole 
college.  He  was,  I  suppose,  reported  to  be 
unapproachable.  So  I  tried  another  line  of 
action,  and  one  evening  bought  a 
Next  morning  I  laid  it  down  by 
stand  and  began  to  read  "conic 
He  began  a  "  fugue."  I  put  down  my  pen 
and  piped 


Bishop  Colenso, 


flageolet, 
my  ink- 
sections." 


■  Marb rough  s'en  va-t-en 


guerre. 


I  should  observe  that  to  this  marked  and 
penetrating  melody  the  youth  of  the  place 
used  to  sing  "WeAvon'tgo  home  till  morning." 
Presently  my  Don  staggered  and  stopped. 
I  stopped.  In  about  ten  minutes  he  began 
again.  So  did  I.  This  intermittent  instru- 
mental duet  Avent  on  every  forenoon  for  nearly 
a  Aveek  and  Avas  (on  m}''  side)  Avatched  Avith 
much  interest  by  many  friends.  At  last  indica- 
tions of  defeat  Avere  perceptible.  On  the  fourth 
or  fifth  day,  Avhen  my  man  found  that  he  could 
not  touch  his  piano  Avithout  starting  my  pipe, 
I  heard  him  slam  doAvn  his  instrument,  stamp 
about    the  floor,  and    presently    bang   the 

door,  having  gone 
out.  I  Avas  much  en- 
couraged, and  used 
not  only  to  play 
bits  of  tunes  in 
moments  of  leisure, 
but  left  a  standing- 
note  on  my  table  by 
the  flageolet  re- 
questing any  friend 
Avho  might  come  in 
to  do  his  best.  At 
last  our  enraged 
musician  appealed 
to  the  authorities 
against  me.  I  could 
only  reply  that 
Avhile  I  admired  his 
efficiency  and  re- 
gretted my  OAvn 
want  of  skill,  I 
ho^jed  to  do  better 
in  time  and  with 
more  practice.  The 
business  ended  in 
my  victory ;  he  pro- 
mised not  to  play  in 
the  morning ;  I  did 
the  same.  And  he 
Avas  not  such  a  bad 
felloAV  after  all,  for  Avhen  he  Avas  beaten  Ave 
shook  hands,  and  he  asked  me  to  "wine."  I 
believe  that  there  are  approaches  to  a  better 
understanding  betAveen  the  elders  and  young 
men  at  college  than  existed  in  my  time.  I  am 
sure  it  Avas  needed.  The  multiplication  of 
married  tutors,  moreover,  imports  a  factor 
into  university  life  AA'hich  Avidely  affects  its 
social  relationships.  Seniors  and  juniors  (to 
say  nothing  of  the  priA'ate  tuition  supplied 
by  her  even  to  heads  of  houses)  are  brought 
together  by  Mrs.  Lecturer  in  a  Avay  incon- 
ceivable to  former  generations,  Avhen  the 
teacher  and  the  scholar  stood  scrupulously 
apart  and  never  spoke  together  except  offi- 
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cially  in  the  lecture-room.  There  was  a  i  I  happened  to  be  breakfasting  with  him 
curiously  centrifugal  atmosphere  around  some  ,  on  the  morning  when  a  protest  against  his 
Dons  which  politely  caricatured  the  presence  ,  book  on  the  Pentateuch  by  the  bench  of 
of  that  estimate  which  is  said  to  follow  I  bishops  appeared  in  (I  think  it  was)  the 
familiarity.     I  had  a  private  introduction  to  !  Times.     He  ate  his  egg  and  sipped  his  coffee 


our  master,  the  possibly  social  results  of 
which  were  prematurely  stifled  by  his  per- 
versely walking  back  with  me  into  "  quad  " 
one  day  when  I  had  got  out  of  my  skiff  at 
the  "  Backs  "  and^  all  stripped  for  rowing,  ac- 


in  a  perfectly  sincere  calm,  snowmg  me 
meanwhile  (with  no  more  irritation  than  if 
they  had  been  dried  butterflies  in  a  cabinet) 
specimens  of  the  insulting  private  letters — 
authentic  and  anonymous — which  were  con- 


companied  him,  much  as  Friday  did  Eobinson  j  stantly  being  brought  to  him  by  the  post. 

After  breakfast  I  left,  but  had  gone  only  a 
fev/  steps  down  the  street  when  he  called  to 
me,  saying,  "  Just  wait  a  minute,  please, 
and  post  a  note."  I  did  so,  and  could  not 
help  observing  that  it  was  addressed  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury — being,  indeed, 
an  initial  reply  to,  or  recognition  of,  the 
Episcopal  broadside  which  had  only  that 
morning  been  discharged  before  the  world 
and  the  Church  at  himself.  With  all  this 
readiness,  which  recognised  a  new  situation 
instantly,  Colenso  lacked  humour,  and  had  a 
way  of  saying  things  which  were  all  the  more 
provoking  as  they  were  said  with  a  smile.  I 
once  met  a  distinguished  German  professor 
in  his  rooms,  and,  being  a  meek  impression- 
able undergraduate,  listened  respectfully  to 
the  talk  of  these  two  Dons.  The  conversa- 
tion turned  to  the  foreign  habit  of  duelling, 
upon  which  Colenso  made  some  uncompli- 
mentary remark,  adding,  "Pray  tell  me; 
what  would  a  man  be  called  out  for  1 " 
"Sir,"  said  the  German,  lifting  his  grey 
bristles,  "some  years  ago  I  would  have 
fought  you  for  saj'ing  that." 

In  those  days  Colenso  was  reckoned  to  be 
a  High  Churchman,  but  whatever  parties 
claimed  or  disclaimed  him  in  later  years, 
and  though  he  sometimes  unquestionablj- 
confused  opinions  with  conclusions,  I  never 
met  one  of  whom  it  could  be  more  truly 
said  that  he  was  a  man  in  whom  there  was 
no  guile.  They  were  not  his  theological 
"views,"  but  his  self-sacrificing  love  and 
pertinacious  courage  which  won  for  him 
the  heart  of  the  Zulu.  I  do  not  recollect 
that  any  passing  unpopularity  brought  the 
galleries  of  the  Senate  House  down  upon 
him.  The  climax  of  their  utterance  came 
when  Whewell  (Billy  Whistle)  was  greeted 
with  a  carefully  forecast  hurricane  of  him- 
self. There  was  not,  they  said,  a  whistle  to 
be  had  in  Cambridge.  Men  were  reduced  to 
keys.  When  Whewell  entered  the  Senate 
House  upon  an  august  occasion  there  came 
a  dead  silence,  till  a  solemn  voice  said,  "Let 
us  whistle  ! "  And  they  whistled. 
(To  be  continued.) 


Crusoe  when  they  went  to  the  cave  after 
their  first  embarrassing  interview.  I  fancy 
he  thought  there  was  something  radically 
disreputable  in  the  scantiness  of  my  raiment 
within  college  bounds.  I  had  reckoned  on 
bolting  into  my  rooms  (which  were  handy) 
from  the  river,  and,  instead,  landed  myself 
suddenly  into  his  magnificent  embrace.  He 
wore  a  black  silk  cassock  and  gown  on  that 
occasion,  and  shone  like  an  enormously  mag- 
nified beetle. 

The  only  "  fellow "  I  can  recall  as  taking 
a  wider  interest  in  the  Avell-being  of  under- 
graduates than  his  office  invited  was  Colenso. 
I  came  to  know  him  fairly  well  in  later  life, 
and  a  sweeter-tempered,  more  personally 
conscientious,  lovable,  and  irritating  man  I 
never  knew.  He  ruffled  many  besides  theo- 
logians, as  when,  for  a  little  while,  he  tried  to 
put  down  smoking  by  proctorising  (in  his  right 
as  a  Master  of  Arts)  other  men  than  those 
of  his  own  college ;  but  nothing  put  Colenso 
out.  The  most  radically  generous  spirits 
were  sometimes  disturbed  by  him.  Even 
Maurice  (though  I  do  not  know  why  I  should 
say  "  even,"  for  their  theological  instincts  and 
methods  were  widely  different)  once  rebuked 
me  suddenly  and  sharply  for  something  I 
said  in  favour  of  the  Bishop  of  Natal.  So 
severe  indeed  was  he  that  I  got  out  of  his 
study  (where  I  had  been  sitting)  as  quickly 
as  I  could.  He  might  have  struck  me  if  he 
had  been  pleased  to  do  so,  for  I  would  have 
borne  anything  at  the  hands  of  "  The  Pro- 
l)het,"  as  his  friends  called  him.  Next  day, 
however,  as  I  was  walking  down  Eegent 
Street,  I  felt  an  arm  under  mine  and  heard 
a  sweetly  tremulous  and  penetrating  voice 

"  My  dear you  must  forgive  my 

It  was  the  Prophet,  vexed  in  his 
soul  at  having  upbraided  me.  But  nothing 
seemed  to  vex  Colenso — barring,  of  course, 
any  injustice  which  he  believed  was  being 
shown  towards  such  as  were  in  need  and 
necessity — witness  his  defence  of  Langibalile. 
But,  personally,  he  was  gentle  towards  all 
men. 


saymg, 
anger." 
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CHAPTER  V. 

I  HAD  no  need  to  discover  that  Mr.  Dela- 
mere  and  Sebastian  Jones  were  not 
wholly  given  over  to  the  demon  of  hollow- 
ness.  Mr.  Delamere's  books  held  a  good 
deal  of  sound  thinking  and  admirable  writ- 
ing, and  Jones's  pictures  were  visible  to 
prove  his  faculty  of  imagination,  and  to 
show  that  he  could  draw  and  paint  what  he 
had  imagined.  But  what  with  Pole's  emphatic 
condemnation  of  them — which  carried  great 
weight  with  me  at  the  time — and  my  own 
small  discoveries  and  observations,  I  should 
have  fallen  away  from  them  altogether  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  fact  of  Mary  Dela- 
mere's influence.  I  do  not  think  that  I  was 
ever  in  love  Avith  her,  though  I  might  have 
gone  that  length  but  for  another's  uncon- 
scious intervention ;  but  from  the  first  I 
admired  her  and  revered  her,  and  credited 
her  with  all  imaginable  good  qualities.  It 
was  so  great  a  pleasure  to  meet  her  that  it 
more  than  atoned  to  me  for  the  impotent 
exasperation  I  felt  in  the  presence  of  Jones, 
and  the  bewildering  contempt  with  which 
Jones's  friend  and  patron  inspired  me. 

It  was,  then,  entirely  upon  Miss  Dela- 
mere's account  that  I  kept  up  my  acquaint- 
ance with  her  father,  and  consented  to  give 
his  halls  the  benefit  of  my  presence,  and  his 
society  my  carefully-disguised  contempt.  But 
I  should  never  have  known  in  its  details  the 
story  I  am  about  to  tell  if  it  had  not  been 
for  one  or  two  accidental  circumstances,  such 
as  are  always  happening  in  life  to  jostle  us 
out  of  the  road  upon  which  we  fancy  that 
our  feet  are  set,  and  into  new  roads  upon 
which  we  had  never  the  remotest  intention 
of  travelling. 

Mr.  Delamere's  out-of-season  entertain- 
ments and  receptions  came  to  an  end.  The 
entertainments  and  receptions  of  the  season, 
which  were  of  a  much  more  exalted  and 
magnificent  description,  were  suddenly,  ac- 
cording to  annual  fashion,  arrested,  and  in 
mid-May  the  house  in  Cromwell  Terrace  was 
closed  and  the  family  went  abroad,  accom- 
panied, as  I  learned,  by  Jones.  Mr.  Dela- 
mere  found  a  certain  spell  of  Continental  life 
per  year  quite  necessary  for  him,  and  he  pre- 
ferred to  take  it  when  the  winter  health- 
seekers  were  all  gone  home,  or  going,  and 
before  the  arrival  of  the  annual  summer  and  I 


autumn  crowd  of  tourists.  He  liked  to  have 
the  foreign  galleries  to  himself  as  far  as 
possible,  and  always,  -wherever  he  might  be, 
he  had  a  sort  of  haughty  and  tolerant 
patience  for  the  crowd.  He  spent  his  life  in 
directing  the  vulgar  gaze  towards  objects  of 
art,  and  he  resented,  in  his  polished  and 
gentlemanly  way,  the  presence  of  the  people 
he  so  constantly  and  eloquently  invited. 

Pole  and  I,  having  nothing  better  to  do, 
went  up  river  and  lived  aboard  a  hired  house- 
boat. The  business  arrangements  Avhich  had 
been  necessary  before  we  took  possession  of 
our  summer-house  were  entirely  carried  out 
by  Pole.  I  knew  nothing  about  the  boat 
until  we  entered  upon  it  beyond  the  fact 
that  it  belonged  to  "old  Goldsmith,"  that  we 
paid  forty  pounds  for  its  use  during  the 
summer  season,  and  that  during  the  regatta 
week  at  Henley  its  proprietor  would  expect 
to  have  leave  to  quarter  himself  upon  us.  I 
had  that  vague  and  general  idea  of  old  Gold- 
smith which  people  gather  of  men  they  have 
heard  of  and  never  seen,  and  it  naturally 
happened  that  when  he  presented  himself  in 
the  flesh  he  proved  to  be  the  exact  opposite 
of  what  I  had  imagined. 

I  remember  the  day  perfectly.  I  have 
reasons  for  that  exactitude  of  memory,  as 
will  in  due  course  appear.  It  was  broiling 
hot,  and  in  the  first  week  of  June.  The  river 
was  low,  and  the  clayey  bank  beside  which 
the  house-boat  was  moored  was  already 
fissured  with  the  heat,  and  its  baking  cracks 
gaped  like  so  many  Tantalus  mouths  above 
the  water,  which  flowed  so  near  and  so  un- 
reachable. I  was  half  asleep  in  the  dingey, 
and  Pole  was  lounging  on  the  deck,  making 
the  shallowest  possible  pretence  of  reading 
Roman  law,  when  a  movement  on  his  part 
awoke  me  from  my  dreams,  and  he  mur- 
murmed  softly  to  himself — 

"  Now  what  on  earth  does  that  old 
scoundrel  want  here  ? " 

"  Which  old  scoundrel  1 "'  I  demanded 
sleepily. 

"  That  old  scoundrel ! '"'  said  Pole,  nodding 
his  head  backward.     "  Old  Goldsmith." 

I  rolled  over  in  the  dingey  and,  with  my 
elbows  on  the  stern  seat,  looked  down  the 
river  in  the  direction  indicated  by  Pole's 
nod.  On  the  smooth,  mirror-like  expanse  of 
the  river  there  was  but  a  single  eraft,  and 
seated   in  it,  holding  a  tiller-rope  in  either 
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hand,  was  a  fat,  contented-looking  young  man 
of  undeniably  Jewish  aspect.  His  black  eyes 
gleamed  and  his  fat  cheeks  creased,  and  his 
Hebrew  nose  wrinkled  in  a  smile  of  recogni- 
tion, as  the  boat,  impelled  by  a  sun-burned 
waterman,  whose  neck  and  arms  were  of  the 
colour  of  a  new-baked  brick,  bore  down  upon 
us.  His  white  teeth,  which  looked  the  whiter 
by  contrast  with  the  jetty  little  moustache 
curling  above  them,  held  the  stump  of  a  fat 
cigar.  He  was  dressed  in  white  boating 
flannels,  and  a  huge  cable  of  watch-chain 
ran  from  one  breast  pocket  of  his  flannel 
coat  to  the  other.  The  plump  hands  that 
twirled  the  tiller-ropes  were  all  over  rings. 
His  diamonds  gleamed,  his  watch-chain 
gleamed,  the  black  eyes  and  white  teeth 
shone  as  he  bore  down ;  he  seemed  to  shine 
all  over ;  and  what  -with  the  bright  daylight 
and  the  sunny  river,  and  this  opulent  glitter 
of  the  new-comer,  the  effect  on  my  sleepy 
eyes  was  altogether  dazzling. 

"  Halloa ! "  said  the  new-comer,  as  he 
stepped  aboard  with  a  dapper  dexterity. 
"Here  you  are." 

"Yes,"  said  Pole,  casting  a  lazy  eye  at  him 
from  under  the  rim  of  his  straw  hat,  and 
speaking  with  a  conspicuous  absence  of  Avel- 
come  in  his  tone ;  "  here  we  are.  Who's  a- 
denying  of  it  ?  " 

The  new-comer  stooped  to  the  boatman 
and  handed  him  a  coin. 

"  This  won't  do  !  "  said  the  boatman.  "  I 
want  a  shillin'. ' 

"  He  wants  a  shilling  !  "  The  new  man 
appealed  to  me.  "Did  you  ever  hear  such  a 
thing  ?  Why  do  you  want  a  shilling  1  What 
do  you  want  a  shilling  for  ? " 

"  Why  ?  'Cos  it's  the  regular  charge. 
What  for  ?  Why,  for  scullin'  you  up 
here." 

"  Upon  my  word  !  "  said  the  new  man, 
still  appealing  to  me — Pole  had  gone  back  to 
his  pretended  study  of  Roman  law  again — 
"  I'm  always  being  got  at.  Everybody  gets 
at  me.  There  you  are  ;  that's  a  sixpence. 
Go  and  revel  on  it,  go  and  revel !  " 

His  voice  stopped  half-way  in  his  hooked 
nose,  and  all  his  n's  sounded  like  d's.  He 
laughed  with  a  delightful  cunning  and  self- 
approval,  and  his  black  eyes  and  white  teeth 
twinkled  more  brightly  than  before. 

"It's  beastly  hot,"  said  the  waterman, 
wiping  his  tanned  forehead  with  his  red  fore- 
arm. "  Two-pence  wouldn't  break  a  gentle- 
man like  you,  would  it,  Mr.  Goldsmith  ? " 

"What  a  wandering  style  of  conversation !" 
cried  Mr.  Goldsmith.  "  What's  the  connec- 
tion between  the  heat  and  two-pence  ? "     He 


pulled  out  an  ostentatious  handful  of  gold 
and  silver,  and  turned  it  over  from  one  hand 
to  the  other,  facetiously  blowing  upon  it,  as 
if  to  sever  the  wheat  from  the  chaff",  and 
showing  to  me  and  the  boatman  some  thirty 
or  forty  sovereigns.  I  saw  the  glittering  eye 
look  at  me  to  remark  if  I  had  noticed  this 
little  Pacto-lus  as  it  flowed  jingling  to  and 
fro  with  metallic  ripple.  "  I  haven't  got 
two-pence.  D'ye  think  a  gentleman  carries 
coppers  about  with  him  ?  There's  a  three- 
penny-bit for  you.  Upon  my  word  everj'- 
body  makes  a  mark  at  me,  and  everybody 
brings  me  down.  I'm  not  half  active  on  the 
wing.     I  can't  escape  'em." 

I  had  never  met  so  merryL  and  so  self^^ 
satisfied  a  young  gentleman.  He  fairly 
beamed  with  self-approval ;  and  he  smiled 
and  smiled  at  the  smiling  boatman,  who 
seem_ed  to  recognise  a  certain  humour  in  him, 
until  the  latter  disappeared  round  the  bend 
of  the  river.  Then  the  gay  young  gentle- 
man leaned  over  Pole  and  slapped  him  on 
the  shoulder. 

"What  brings  you  here  ^ "  asked  Pole, 
without  looking  at  him. 

"  A  little  bit  of  pleasure.  A  little  bit  of 
business,"  he  responded  gaily,  seeming  in 
nowise  disconcerted  by  the  evident  coolness 
of  his  reception. 

"  Well,  get  both  of  them  over,"  said  Pole, 
rising  and  sauntering  into  the  house-boat. 
The  smiling  Jew  followed  him,  and  by-and- 
by  I  heard  Pole  asking  for  pen  and  ink. 

I  confess  that  though  I  tried  not  to  be 
curious  I  did  not  succeed  to  my  own  com- 
plete satisfaction.  The  jingle  of  money 
within  the  boat  made  me  fancy  that  some 
part  of  Mr.  Goldsmith's  belongings  were 
passing  to  Pole.  I  cast  the  dingey  loose  and 
sculled  idly  over  to  the  other  side  of  the  river 
to  avoid  hearing  more.  Pole  was  supposed 
to  have  a  good  deal  of  money  of  his  own, 
and  I  did  not  understand  what  was  going  on 
at  all.  It  was  obviously  none  of  my  business, 
but  I  would  a  great  deal  rather  have  believed 
that  Pole  had  nothing  in  the  way  of  borrow- 
ing to  do  with  the  smiling  young  personage, 
and  yet  it  seemed  from  that  jingling  of  coin 
and  that  asking  for  pen  and  ink,  as  if  money 
were  changing  hands  between  them.  Then 
I  bethought  me  that  though  I  had  paid  mj^ 
half  of  the  house-boat  rent  beforehand,  Pole 
might  not  until  now  have  settled  with  the 
owner,  and  so  dismissed  the  matter  from  my 
mind. 

My  companion  and  his  visitor  shortly 
afterwards  appearing  on  the  outer  deck  of 
the  house-boat,  I  sculled  back  again.     Pole 
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was  grave  and  silent — but  he  was  often  grave 
and  silent,  and  it  was  his  manner  to  seem 
constantly  self-possessed.  I  could  not  avoid 
a  feeling  that  something  of  importance  had 
happened ;  but  the  sense  of  it  was  only  in 
the  air,  and  there  was  nothing  to  give  the 
fancy  solidity  or  shape. 

"  If  you'll  Avait  here  awhile,"  said  Pole, 
turning  on  Goldsmith,  "  I'll  go  up  to  town 
with  you." 

"All  right,"  he  responded  cheerfully.  "I've 
got  to  take  two  or  three  petticoats  to  see 
Bedford  and  Toole  in  the  Pauly-Tooley- 
Technic  Entertainment,  and  I  want  to  get 
back  again.  Stunning  funny  name,  ain't  it  1 
Pauly-Tooley-Technic.  Bedford's  name  is 
Paul,  you  know  —  Polytechnic.  See  the 
joke?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Pole  ;  "  it's  a  fascinating  bit 
of  humour.     Wait  there." 

Mr.  Goldsmith  remained  upon  the  deck, 
and  afiably  offered  to  beguile  the  time  of  his 
waiting  by  tossing  with  me  for  a  sovereign. 
I  declined  this  sportive  offer. 

"Look  here!"  said  the  agreeable  young 
man.  He  selected  two  sovereigns  from  a 
little  handful,  and  sitting  down  upon  the 
deck,  with  his  back  lounging  against  the 
wall  of  the  boat,  he  began  to  toss  and 
catch  the  sovereigns  with  a  flourishing 
dexterity  which  seemed  wasted  on  so 
simple  a  process.  "We'll  go  the  best  of 
sevedteen,"  he  said,  "and  see  who'd  have 
won  if  we  had  been  tossig.  I  like  to  go  a  big 
long  number  because  it  prologs  the  agony. 
I  call  to  you  on  the  right  hand  and  you  call 
to  me  on  the  left."  When  he  had  arranged 
the  preliminaries  to  his  own  satisfaction  he 
entered  upon  his  self-appointed  business  with 
gravity.  He  called  "eight  all,"  and  even 
seemed  excited.  Again  he  spun  the  glittering 
coin,  and  peered  into  his  palm  to  see  the 
result.  "  I  should  have  lost,"  he  said.  "  I 
always  do  lose.  There's  nothing  like  my 
luck  in  the  world.  I  never  have  a  slice  of 
luck  like  other  people.  Now,  wod't  you 
have  a  flutter  ? " 

Still  I  declined,  thinking  of  a  famous 
phrase  in  the  collected  works  of  a  philo- 
sopher of  his  own  nation,  and  half  inchned 
to  quote  it  to  him.  "Surely  the  net  is 
spread  in  vain  in  the  sight  of  any  bird."  I 
repressed  myself,  however,  and  he  sank  into 
^lence,  and  producing  a  miniature  book  from 
an  inner  pocket  fell  to  checking  entries  in  it 
Avith  a  little  gold  pencil,  until  he  became 
absorbed  enough  to  forget  me.  By-and-by 
Pole  appeared,  dressed  for  town,  and  he  and 
Mr.  Goldsmith,  stepping  ashore,  took  their 
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way  across  the  fields  toAvards  the  railway 
station. 

I  Avas  a  little  curious  still,  in  spite  of  myself. 
I  should  as  soon  have  thouglit  of  the  magni- 
ficent and  refined  Mr.  Delamere  himself  asso- 
ciating with  this  young  HebrcAv,  as  of  Pole, 
Avho  Avas  fastidious  in  the  choice  of  his  com- 
panions. If  I  had  been  disposed  to  criticise 
my  friend  I  might  have  thought  that  he  was 
a  little  too  ready  and  too  profound  in  dis- 
dain, and  Mr.  Goldsmith  Avas  just  the  kind 
of  person  of  Avhom  he  Avould  be  most  readily 
and  most  profoundly  disdainful.  Yet  the 
tAvo  had  dealings  together,  and  the  fat  little 
JcAV  at  least  was  obviously  unconscious  of 
any  great  social  or  intellectual  difference 
between  them. 

I  Avas  displeased  to  find  myself  clinging  in 
fancy  to  this  problem,  the  solution  of  Avhich, 
hoAvever  simple  or  complex  it  might  be,  was 
assuredly  no  business  of  mine,  and  I  took  up 
a  book  to  get  rid  of  it,  but  still  finding  myself 
hovering  round  the  theme  in  a  manner  Avhich 
I  felt  to  be  altogether  absurd  and  undignified, 
I  Avalked  off  to  the  village,  locking  up  the 
house-boat  before  I  started,  and  ordered 
dinner  at  the  inn.  Pole  and  I  did  our  OAvn 
cooking,  and  were  getting  to  be  expert,  but 
a  regimen  of  chops  and  steaks  palled  some- 
Avhat  Avhen  the  pleasant  novelty  of  providing 
for  ourselves  was  Avorn  away,  and  on  this  par- 
ticular afternoon  I  felt  a  distaste  for  solitude. 

Nothing  seemed  very  entertaining  that 
afternoon.  I  lounged  about  the  river-bank 
until  dinner  Avas  read}',  and  then  sat  doAvn 
to  my  meal  in  a  room  overlooking  the  stream, 
and  read  the  day  before  yesterday's  news- 
paper as  I  ate.  Dinner  over,  and  I  made  it 
last  as  long  as  I  could  to  kill  the  time,  I 
hung  at  the  windoAv  watching  the  fcAv  craft 
about  the  stream,  when  I  heard  my  friend's 
name  mentioned  loudly  and  distinctly. 

"Mr.  Pole.     Mr.  Walter  Pole." 

A  lady  stood  at  the  steps  by  the  water- 
side, and  near  her  Avas  the  man  who  had 
brought  Goldsmith  to  the  house-boat.  The 
man  ansAvered  in  a  murmur,  pointing  up 
stream.  The  lady  said  "  Thank  you  "  in  a 
somewhat  harsh  and  metallic-sounding  voice, 
and  turning  away  from  him  looked  casually 
up  at  me  as  I  looked  out  of  AvindoAA',  and  so 
moved  aAvay.  She  struck  me  as  being  over- 
dressed, and  her  face  Avas  painted.  She  was 
perhaps  tAvo  or  three-and-thirty  years  of 
age,  of  a  handsome  and  imposing  presence, 
but  reckless  and  passionate  to  look  at,  and  I 
had  an  instinct  that  she  had  been  drinking. 
In  the  mere  second  for  Avhich  her  eyes  rested 
on    mine    they  Avere    scornful  and  defiant; 
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and  in  her  manner  of  looking  away  from  me 
there  was  a  world  of  disdain. 

The  lady  struck  me  as  being  no  more  a 
desirable  acquaintance  from  Pole's  point  of 
view  than  the  Jew  had  seemed  to  be — if  any- 
thing a  little  less.  The  memory  of  her  face 
and  figure  stayed  \nth  me  ;  I  might  almost 
say  it  haunted  me.  There  was  a  sort  of  im- 
perious abandoned  devilry  about  her  which 
made  me  think  that  she  had  fallen  utterly 
out  of  her  own  esteem,  and  that  her  worse 
self  stood  before  her  better  self,  striving  to 
stare  her  down  and  brazen  her  out  of  her 
reproaches.  I  cannot  tell  how  or  why,  but 
the  magnificence  of  her  dress  seemed  to  be 
in  contradiction  with  her  face.  I  fancied 
her  in  squalor,  with  the  great  lustrous  coils 
of  her  heavy  hair  unloosed  and  hanging  in 
disorder. 

She  kept  me  in  unpleasant  company  across 
the  fields  as  I  walked  back  to  the  boat.  I 
saw  her  at  a  distance  once,  drawing  patterns 
on  the  turf  with  the  point  of  her  laced 
parasol,  and  looking  downwards.  From 
where  she  stood  she  could  see  the  house-boat 
if  she  were  but  minded  to  look  at  it ;  and  I 
had  so  much  aversion  to  the  possibility  of 
being  recognised  as  one  of  its  inmates  and 
being  questioned  by  her  that  I  purposely 
sauntered  away  from  it  until  I  assured 
myself  that  she  had  disappeared.  Then  I 
approached  it,  dropped  into  the  dingey,  and 
pulled  up  stream.  It  was  an  hour  before  I 
came  back  again,  and  the  shades  of  evening 
were  beginning  to  fall.  The  lady  was  on 
the  deck  of  the  house-boat,  trying  the  door, 
which  I  had  locked  some  two  or  three  hours 
earlier.  It  was  but  a  step  from  the  baked 
clay  of  the  bank  to  the  deck.  I  drifted  by 
in  the  growing  dark,  and  feigned  to  take  no 
notice  of  her,  though  I  was  irresolutely  in- 
clined to  accost  her  and  to  tell  her  that  Pole 
was  absent. 

I  heard  her  shaking  and  knocking  mth  an 
apparent  increasing  anger  and  insistence  as  I 
drifted  beyond  her,  and  then  the  sounds 
ceased,  and  she  seemed  to  have  resigned  her 
attempt  to  enter,  or  to  have  made  up  her 
mind  that  the  boat  was  really  deserted.  I 
kept  away  for  fully  an  hour  after  this,  and 
then  returning  and  finding  the  coast  clear, 
entered,  lit  the  lamp,  and  sat  down  to  my 
usual  evening's  work.  At  this  time  I  was 
resolute  to  select  and  record  whatever  seemed 
best  worth  noting  and  remembering  in  the 
progress  of  the  day — thoughts,  impressions, 
descriptions,  scraps  of  all  sorts.  I  was  en- 
gaged in  this  way  and  quite  absorbed  in  my 
task,  when  the  door  was  thrust  suddenly  and 


noisily  open,  and  turning  a  startled  look  that 
way,  I  saw  the  lady  standing  before  me. 

She  stared  at  me  with  a  sort  of  haughty 
and  angry  surprise,  as  though  the  chamber  had 
belonged  to  her  and  I  had  been  an  intruder. 

"Where  is  Mr.  Pole?"  she  asked  me, 
curtly  and  disdainfully. 

"  He  has  gone  to  town,"  I  answered. 

"  You  heard  me  asking  for  him  at  the 
inn,"  she  said,  with  the  same  curt  disdain  of 
words  and  tone;  "why  did  you  not  tell  me 
then  that  he  was  gone  to  town  1 " 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  I  answered.  "It 
did  not  occur  to  me." 

"  It  did  not  occur,"  she  said,  in  a  voice  of 
explanatory  suavity  as  if  she  addressed  some 
third  person.  Then — "  I  will  wait  until  he 
returns." 

She  entered,  closed  the  door  behind  her, 
and  sat  down.  I  made  no  objection  to  this, 
though  I  am  afraid  I  showed  no  enthusiasm 
of  welcome.  She  sat  in  silence,  and  when  I 
made  a  motion  to  place  the  lamp  nearer  to  her 
and  to  set  a  little  heap  of  books  beside  her 
so  that  she  might  occupy  herself,  she  moved 
mo  away  contemptuously.  Except  for  an 
occasional  tapping  of  the  foot  upon  the  floor, 
which  bespoke  either  anger  or  impatience, 
she  made  no  sound  ;  and  when  I  had  offered 
one  or  two  casual  awkward  observations  and 
had  received  no  more  sign  of  heed  or  answer 
than  if  I  had  addressed  a  graven  image,  I 
also  relapsed  into  silence.  A  half-hour  of 
excessive  discomfort — on  my  side,  at  least — 
went  by,  and  then  came  the  sound  of  a  tune- 
ful whistle  which  I  knew  for  Pole's.  My 
companion  recognised  it  also,  and  rising  to 
her  feet  stood  facing  the  door. 

A  mere  moment  later  Pole  leapt  on  the 
deck  and  the  vessel  swayed  faintly.  Then 
the  door  opened,  and  I  saw  Pole's  face  look 
in  with  its  usual  aspect  of  idle  insouciance. 
Underlying  that  lazy,  careless  look  there  was 
always  an  expression  of  waiting  courage,  and 
I  had  always  thought  that  Pole,  if  he  were 
really  awakened,  would  be  an  awkward 
enemy.  His  eyes  blazed  into  swift  anger  as 
he  caught  sight  of  the  waiting  figure,  but  he 
resumed  his  usual  look  almost  at  once.  He 
stuck  his  hands  into  his  pockets  and  nodded 
at  me,  presenting  so  complete  a  picture  of 
his  common  self  that  I  was  more  than  half 
inclined  to  doubt  my  impression  of  a  few 
seconds  earlier. 

"That  you,  Adelaide?"  he  said.  "I'll 
walk  to  the  railway  station  with  you.  We'll 
talk  as  we  go." 

She  answered  never  a  word,  but  followed 
him  into  the  darkness. 
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When  Pole  came  back  again  in  the  course 
of  about  an  hour,  he  began  to  swing  his 
hammock  and  otherwise  to  prepare  for  the 
night.  For  my  own  part,  I  liad  to  pretend 
to  bo  not  in  the  least  interested  by  his 
visitors,  but  I  knew  that  my  manner  seemed 
odd  and  constrained,  and  my  very  desire  that 
he  should  notice  nothing  seemed  at  last  in- 
sistent and  impertinent,  I  ai-ranged  my  own 
hammock,  and  drew  the  curtain  which  sepa- 
rated us  for  the  night  across  the  chamber, 
but  I  had  only  just  addressed  myself  to  sleep 
when  he  drew  it  back  again  and  addressed 
me.  The  gleam  of  his  pipe  shone  in  the 
darkness,  and  revealed  his  eyes  and  the  tip 
of  his  nose  by  occasional  glimpses. 

"  Did  that  woman  tell  you  anything.  Den- 
ham  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Nothing,"  I  answered.  "  She  asked  for 
you,  and  when  I  told  her  you  had  gone  to 
tovm  she  said  she  would  wait." 

*'  Was  she  here  long  before  I  came  1" 

"  About  half  an  hour." 

He  was  silent  for  a  minute  or  two,  but 
smoking  furiously,  as  I  could  see  through 
the  darkness,  by  the  alternate  glow  and  fad- 
ing of  the  pipe. 

"  I  don't  know  why  I  shouldn't  tell  you," 
he  said,  at  the  end  of  this  pause.  ' '  You'll 
hold  your  tongue  about  it." 

"  If  you  want  to  tell  me  anything  that 
you  want  kept  secret  it  shall  never  be  talked 
about." 

"Very  well.     That's  my  wife." 

I  think  I  was  too  astonished  to  reply.  He 
was  quiet  for  a  time,  and  then  he  laughed 
oddly. 

"We  were  married  four  years  ago.  I  re- 
member tipping  the  pew-opener.  She  let  off 
an  old  joke  on  me  :  '  You've  tied  a  knot 
with  your  tongue  that  you  can't  undo  with 
your  teeth.' " 

He  laughed  again  in  the  same  odd  way  as 
before,  and  I  made  no  answer.  I  did  not 
see  what  could  be  said  to  be  of  service.  My 
head  whirled,  and  I  thought  of  all  sorts  of 
ridiculous  things,  congratulations  and  con- 
dolences, but  luckily  none  of  them  passed 
my  lips.  Pole  said  no  more.  I  heard  him 
lay  his  pipe  down  carefully,  and  I  heard  him 
settling  himself  in  his  hammock.  Then  I 
listened  to  the  lap  of  the  water  on  the  boat 
and  the  stir  and  rustle  of  the  leaves  which 
hung  above  the  roof,  and  the  nibbling  of  a 
lanely  rat  who  had  his  home  in  the  well,  and 
defied  all  our  efforts  to  entrap  him.  I  had 
never  until  then  felt  so  dreary  and  unhappy 


in  my  life,  and  I  lay  awake  the  greater  part 
of  tlie  night  thinking  of  Pole  and  pitying 
him,  and  wondering  what  the  history  might 
be. 

He  was  precisely  like  himself  next  morn- 
ing, and  precisely  like  himself  for  many  days 
afterwards,  and  for  a  long  time  there  was  no 
more  said  between  us.  I  thought  then  and 
still  think,  that  he  took  my  silence  as  the 
most  friendly  and  acceptable  thing  I  had  to 
offer,  and  that  he  liked  me  the  better  for  it. 
On  his  side  the  revelation  of  an  unhappy 
secret,  and  on  my  side  the  knowledge  of  it, 
seemed  to  draw  us  closer.  But  he  seemed 
to  desire  that  I  should  treat  the  revelation 
as  if  I  had  forgotten  it,  and  with  every  day 
it  grew  to  be  less  possible  to  speak  of  it.  So 
between  us  we  buried  it  for  the  time. 

If  I  have  not  conveyed  a  sufficing  picture 
of  the  woman,  my  feeling  about  Pole's  union 
with  her  will  seem  exaggerated,  unless  in- 
deed the  feeling  itself  be  translated  into  the 
picture,  and  is  seen  as  a  reasonable  part  of 
it.  I  have  now  lived  twice  the  years  I  had 
then  known,  and  have  seen  the  world  of  men 
and  women  far  and  wide,  but  I  have  never 
met  anything  to  equal  the  hate  and  pride 
and  self-disdain  of  her  face.  "  I  know  you 
hate  me.  Well,  I  hate  you,  and  despise 
you,  and  I  hate  myself  and  all  the  world." 
The  proud  eyes,  and  the  haggard,  painted 
face  said  these  things  plainly,  and  never 
failed  to  say  them  in  my  imagination  when  I 
recalled  her.  A  dreadful,  hateful,  ruined 
face.     A  woman  to  pity  and  avoid. 

Naturally  enough  she  had  not  seemed  so 
dreadful  at  first  as  she  became  when  I  knew 
of  Pole's  connection  with  her.  We  pass 
people  in  the  street  every  day  with  absolutely 
no  feeling,  who  would  inspire  us  with  an 
awful  terror  and  aversion  if  they  were  in  any 
way  wound  about  our  own  lives,  or  the  lives 
of  our  friends. 

Then,  naturally  enough  again,  I  began  to 
regard  my  friend  with  difterent  eyes,  and 
with  new  light  upon  him  began  to  see  and 
to  imderstand  things  which  I  had  not  hitherto 
noticed.  His  ordinary  idle  and  tranquil 
ways  deceived  me  no  more,  and  I  saw  in 
him  chiefly  a  settled  determination  not  to  be 
cast  down.  Being  impelled  to  notice  him 
as  I  was  I  began  to  see  also  that  his  appa- 
rent ease  of  demeanour  covered  a  good  deal 
of  shyness.  His  lounging  air  gave  somehoAV 
an  impression  of  complete  coolness  and  savoir 
faire,  but  this  on  closer  knowledge  of  him 
became  transparent.  Perhaps  in  the  warmth 
of  my  sympathy  I  exaggerated  what  I  saw 
in  him,  but  I  began  to  think  him  far  more 
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sensitive,  more  retiring  and  sympathetic, 
than  a  score  of  people  I  knew  who  more  or 
less  laid  claim  to  these  qualities,  and  I  came 
to  regard  him  as  a  man  rather  unusually 
prone  to  suffer,  though  uncommonly  well 
able  to  conceal  his  pains. 

The  regatta  week  came,  the  house-boat 
was  towed  up  to  Henley,  and  Mr.  Gold- 
smith arrived  with  a  great  kit  of  the  most 
amazing,  glaring  river  costumes  I  ever 
yet  beheld.  Pole  treated  him  with  a  re- 
markable coolness,  and  yet  on  more  than  one 
occasion  I  came  upon  them  talking  with 
great  seriousness  and  an  air  of  confidence. 
Their  conversation  always  came  to  an  imme- 
diate end  Avith  my  appearance,  and  somehow 
without  knowing  very  precisely  why,  I  asso- 
ciated Goldsmith  with  Pole's  unhappy  union, 
and  supposed  that  their  talks  together  in 
some  way  related  to  it. 

There  was  no  man  on  the  river  who  was 
quite  as  aquatic  in  his  aspect  as  Goldsmith, 
but  he  was  the  most  useless  of  cocknej^s  in  a 
boat.  On  the  second  day  of  the  regatta,  he 
was  making  prodigious  efforts  to  get  out  of 
the  course,  and  was  being  objurgated  from  a 
score  of  quarters  at  once,  when  he  ran  full 
tilt  into  a  very  handsome  and  delicate 
craft,  in  which  were  seated  two  ladies  and  a 
gentleman,  the  latter  very  jovial  to  look  at, 
but  short  in  temper  as  it  proved.  The  hand- 
some craft  was  lying  immediately  below  our 
house-boat,  and  Pole,  who  had  cast  aside  his 
usual  quiet  for  the  moment,  was  roaring  un- 
heeded instructions  to  the  fat  little  Jew  to 
back  water  and  to  look  Avhere  he  was  going, 
and  so  on.  The  proprietor  of  the  endangered' 
craft  was  vainly  striving  to  get  past  the  ladies 
to  break  the  shock  of  the  advancing  boat, 
when  crash  it  came,  started  a  plank  or  two, 
and  threw  the  ladies  and  their  companion  into 
a  struggling  heap.  The  gentleman  first 
emerged  from  the  pile,  and  had  a  dreadful 
struggle  with  himself  not  to  say  things 
which  should  prejudice  him  for  ever  in  the 
eyes  of  his  companions.  I  knew  so  well  the 
kind  of  relief  for  which  his  nature  at  that 
moment  clamoured,  that  I  trembled  for  him. 
But  in  a  while  he  dared  to  give  utterance  to 
his  feelings. 

"  Go  home,  sir,'"'  he  said  to  the  wretched 
Goldsmith.  "You  have  no  business  here; 
go  home,  sir." 

He  spoke  with  a  very  loud  voice,  and  laid 
a  tremendous  emphasis  on  the  aspirate  in 
"  home." 

Goldsmith,  who  had  bumped  the  back  of 
his  head  on  the  bottom  of  the  dingey— he 
had  a  lump  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg  there  half 


an  hour  later — murmured  in  confused  apo- 
logy. 

"  Go  home,  sir,"  shouted  the  other.  "  Go 
home."  And  not  a  word  beyond  that  would 
the  infuriate  man  trust  himself  to  utter. 
"  Go  home,  sir ;  go  home." 

Somehow  the  author  of  this  disaster 
scrambled  aboard  the  house-boat,  and  so 
drew  upon  Pole  and  myself  the  attention  of 
the  crowd,  and  at  the  same  time  induced  the 
sufferer  to  include  us  Avith  Goldsmith  in  a 
common  condemnation. 

We  went  inside  for  a  moment  with  Gold- 
smith, who  was  half-stupid  from  the  shock, 
and  then  Pole  returned  to  the  angry  man 
and  entered  into  speech  with  him. 

"  I  hope  the  boat  isn't  much  injured,"  I 
heard  him  say.  "  If  you'll  let  me  know  the 
amount  of  the  damage  I  will  see  that  it  is 
paid." 

"  Send  him  home,  sir,"  said  the  angry  man, 
refusing  at  present  to  be  mollified  ;  "  send 
him  home." 

"Sir,"  said  Pole  in  suavest  tones,  "he 
shall  be  sent.  I  hope  the  ladies  are  not 
hurt." 

The  ladies  replied  that  they  were  not  hurt 
at  all ;  but  looking  through  the  window,  I 
was  aware  of  one  of  them  very  ruefully  re- 
garding a  pretty  straw  hat  which  was  crushed 
out  of  all  shape,  Pole  sympathised  very 
warmly,  and  I  heard  him  insinuating  that 
really  after  that  shock  a  glass  of  wine — 
he  must  really  be  permitted.  He  must  really 
be  allowed  to  insist.  He  came  into  the  boat, 
took  a  bottle  of  champagne  which  had  been 
ice  for  luncheon,  gathered  some 
together,  and  went  out  again,  I  in 
the  meantime  was  preparing  vinegar  and 
brown  paper  for  Goldsmith,  and  doctoring 
him  as  well  as  I  could.  He  was  dreadfully 
sulky,  and  when  I  had  finished  with  him,  I 
went  outside  and  found  Pole  fraternising  with 
the  three  strangers,  all  politeness  and  regret 
for  the  accident,  and  solicitude  for  the  ladies. 
The  sufferer,  all  things  considered,  turned 
out  an  extremely  amiable  fellow ;  and  what 
between  Pole's  soothing  and  the  champagne, 
he  came  back  to  himself.  He  cast  some 
piteous  glances  at  the  boat,  which  was  new 
and  of  an  expensive  make,  but  he  said  no 
more  until  Pole,  after  an  audible  altercation 
with  Goldsmith,  brought  the  latter  out  to 
apologise,  and  to  promise  all  reasonable  com- 
pensation. But  Goldsmith  was  unfortunate 
in  his  Avay  of  putting  the  thing,  and  the 
sufferer  by  his  clumsiness  was  hard  upon  him. 

"  It  is  not  a  matter  for  apology,  sir,"  he 
said,  "  or  for  compensation.     You  have  no 
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business  here.     You  had  better  take  the  ad- 
vice I  gave  you,  and  go  home." 

"  I've  apologised,"  said  Goldsmith  half- 
>yay  through  liis  nose,  "  and  I've  offered  to 
pay;  that's  all  one  gentleman  can  do  for 
adother,  and  if  the  other  ain't  reasonable 
about  it,  all  I've  got  to  sa}'  is  he's  no  gentle- 
man." 

Then  there  was  an  altercation  in  which  I 
felt  that  I  sounded  the  depths  of  shame,  Mr. 
Goldsmith  conducted  himself  so  little  to  my 
fancy.  It  was  ended  by  Pole,  who  bundled 
the  Jew  into  the  interior  of  the  boat. 

"  We  hired  the  thing  from  that  fellow  for 
the  season,"  he  explained,  evidently  not  car- 
ing any  more  than  I  did  to  be  identified  with 
our  companion.  "  He  made  a  point  of  com- 
ing up  to  Henley  and  I  gave  way.  His 
breaking  your  boat  ivas  an  accident.  Perhaps 
the  fact  that  he's  a  blackguard  may  be  acci- 
dental too." 

There  was  an  exchange  of  cards  between 
Pole  and  the  stranger,  and  then  the  damaged 
boat  was  rowed  away.  Pole  marched,  Avith 
every  appearance  of  tranquillity,  into  the 
presence  of  our  guest  and  landlord,  and 
began,  with  a  quiet  dogmatism  which  must 
have  been  painful  and  exasperating  to  Gold- 
.smith,  to  express  his  opinion  of  him. 

"You  are  really,"  he  said,  "a  very  horrid 
little  person,  and  after  your  behaviour  of 
to-day  I  won't  have  you  about." 

"  How  could  I  help  running  into  the  man's 
boat  ? "  snarled  Goldsmith.  The  cunning, 
smiling,  self-approving  little  man  was  all 
changed,  and  he  ruffled  and  swelled,  and 
grew  red  about  the  head  like  a  turkey-cock. 

"You  could  have  helped  using  bad  lan- 
guage before  ladies,"  said  Pole. 

"No  I  couldn't,"  said  Goldsmith,  who  was 
ready  to  contradict  auAlhing. 

"That  is  a  trifle  \vorse  than  ever,"  said 
Pole.  "  The  man  who  cannot  help  using 
bad  language  before  ladies  is  a  man  to 'be 
avoided.     I  must  ask  you  to  go." 

"I  won't  go, "the  little  man  almost  shrieked. 
"It's  my  boat.     I'll  stop." 

"If  you  are  not  gone  in  half  an  hour," 
Pole  responded,  "  I  shall  drop  you  overboard. 
I  have  spoken." 

At  that  we  returned  to  the  deck,  and  in 
awhile  Goldsmith  began  to  pack  up  his 
effects.  He  interrupted  himself  to  come  out 
and  address  us.  He  said  it  was  part  of  the 
bargain  he  had  made  that  he  Avas  to  have  a 
week  at  Henley.  He  had  but  three  days, 
and  he  demanded  a  guinea  a  day  for  four 
days  more.  He  added  that  he  thought  the 
request  was  moderate. 


Pole  counted  out  four  pounds  four  shillings 
and  dropped  the  money  in  his  hand.     He 

took  it  with  no  evidence  of  shame,  and  went 
indoors  to  continue  his  packing.  But  by- 
and-by  he  was  back  again,  blazing. 

"Look  here,"  he  began,  "you're  taking  a 
very  high  and  mighty  air  with  me,  Mr.  Pole, 
but  I'll  be  even  with  you.  I  know  a  thing 
or  two  that  you  don't  think  I  know,  and  I'll 
spoil  3'Our  game,  as  sure  as  I'm  alive.  It 
wasn't  in  my  line  to  denounce  anybody,  let 
alone  a  customer,  but  I'll  spoil  your  game  as 
sure  as  I'm  alive.  Oh,  you  needn't  stare  at 
me  !  I  ain't  afraid  of  you.  I  haven't  got  to 
do  the  thing  myself.  I've  only  got  to  put 
the  missis  on  to  you.  She'll  jolly  sharp  put 
a  stopper  on  you,  see  if  she  don't.  You  go 
fooling  about  Avith  Miss  Delamere  any 
more " 

Pole  had  been  lolling  against  the  door-post, 
regarding  tlie  man  with  a  look  of  complete 
indifference  up  to  this,  but  here  he  darted  at 
him,  and  before  another  Avord  Avas  spoken, 
and  before  I  could  intervene.  Goldsmith  Avas 
splashing  in  the  Avater.  He  came  up  scream- 
ing and  spouting,  and  SAvam  to  land,  and, 
standing  on  the  bank,  threatened  Pole  in  a 
most  horrible  manner,  stamping  and  splutter- 
ing Avith  rage.  All  eyes  were  turned,  and  all 
necks  were  craned  to  see  Avhat  Avas  the  mat- 
ter. Pole  pushed  me  indoors  and  folloAved, 
closing  the  door  behind  him,  and  Avhen  the 
Jew  had  screamed  his  fill  and  had  gathered 
an  eager  and  excited  croAvd,  he  Avas  moved 
aAvay.  A  man  came,  half  an  hour  later, 
from  one  of  the  hotels,  asking  for  his  bag- 
gage. 

"  I  think,"  said  Pole,  obserA'ing  that  a  con- 
siderable number  of  people  still  seemed  to 
linger  near  us,  and  to  find  us  interesting  and 
curious,  "  I  have  had  enough  of  publicity  for 
to-day.  I  shall  go  up  to  chambers.  Will 
you  come  ? " 

I  assented  Avillingly,  and  we  went  aAvay 
together.  Neither  he  nor  I  made  any 
allusion  to  the  quarrel,  but  it  dAvelt  in  my 
mind  heavily,  and  I  Avas  unable  to  forget  it. 
We  Avent  to  a  concert  in  the  evening,  but  I 
heard  little  of  the  music,  and  Avas  Avondering, 
Avhether  I  would  or  no,  Avhat  the  JeAv's 
sayings  might  mean.  Later  on,  in  my  room, 
Pole  opened  his  mind  a  little,  but  not  much. 

"  I  shall  have  some  trouble  over  that  fel- 
loAv,"  he  said,  after  guarding  silence  for  a 
full  hour.  "  He's  a  solicitor  and  money- 
lender, and  his  father  did  some  business  for 
my  Avife  before  Ave  married,  and  seemed 
really  to  have  behaved  kindly  to  her.  When 
Ave   tAvo   had    to   go   our   separate   Avays   I 
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wanted  somebody  to  stand  between  ns,  and 
make  her  the  necessary  payments,  and  so  forth. 
I  went  to  look  for  the  okl  man  and  found 
the  young  one.  He  did  as  well  as  anybody. 
The  old  man  is  dead  and  the  young  one  has 
the  business.  Then  my  wife  is  one  of  their 
own  people.  I  shall  have  to  find  somebody 
else  I  suppose.  I  dare  say  you  wondered 
why  I  had  him  down  at  Henley  ?  " 

I  did — a  little — I  confessed. 

"  He  has  a  curious  influence  with  my  wife. 
He  can  keep  her  quiet  when  nobody  else 
can.  I  thought  she  might  find  us  out  at  a 
place  like  Henley.  I  didn't  want  a  scene. 
He  was  to  have  looked  out  for  her.  It's  a 
melancholy  sort  of  business,  isn't  it  ? "  he 
asked,  as  if  he  were  merely  tired. 

I  thought  it  very  melancholy  indeed,  and 
answered  so. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  shrugging  his  shoulders, 
"I've  made  my  bed,  and  I  must  lie  on  it. 
It's  all  in  the  day's  work.  Good-night,  old 
chap." 

He  would  confess  to  nothing,  would  make 
no  show,  but  I  thought  how  heart-sore 
he  must  be,  and  was  profoundly  sorry  for 
him,  not  for  the  last  time.  But  Avhether  I 
would  have  it  there  or  no,  I  could  not  get 
Miss  Delamere's  name  out  of  my  head,  and 
my  mind  strayed  here  and  there  in  fruitless 
conjecture.  But  I  could  think  no  ill  of  Pole, 
and  certainly  I  could  think  no  ill  of  the  one 
Miss  Delamere  I  knew.  My  dreams  defied 
me,  and  I  saw  Pole  leading  Miss  Delamere 
to  the  altar,  and  saw  the  Jew  pounce  out 
from  behind  one  pillar  of  the  building  whilst 
Pole's  wife  pounced  out  from  behind  another, 
crying  out  so  shrilly  that  they  awoke  me. 

After  that  I  lay  awake  the  greater  part  of 
the  night,  wondering  if  Pole  had  fallen  in 
love  with  Miss  Delamere  in  his  unhappy 
loneliness,  and  if  that  were  the  reason  of 
his  avoidance  of  her. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

About  three  weeks  after  the  events  just 
related,  when  we  had  got  our  floating  resi- 
dence back  into  its  old  quarters,  there  came 
up  the  river,  one  lovely  tranquil  morning,  a 
fussy  and  important  steam-launch,  with  a 
dozen  ladies  and  gentlemen  aboard,  and  a 
bright  striped  awning  of  pink  and  white  and 
blue,  which  shone  very  prettily  and  gaily  in 
the  sunshine.  Pole  and  I  were  waiting  to 
enter  the  lock  when  this  vessel  came  scream- 
ing along  to  signal  to  the  lock-keeper,  and 
we  were  still  there  when  she  came  up.  She 
halted  alongside  our  quieter  and  less  impos- 
ing craft,  and   when  the  wet  gates  swung 


slowly  open  and  we  passed  into  the  shadow 
and  cool  between  the  gleaming  walls,  she 
glided  slowly  after  us. 

We  were  just  beginning  to  float  upwards 
when  a  female  voice  said,  speaking  above  us, 
"  Good  morning,  Mr.  Pole,"  and  looking  up 
I  Avas  aware  of  a  white-haired  elderly  lady 
wJio  was  bending  over  the  rail  of  the  launch 
and  smiling  downwards.  Pole  snatched  off 
his  cap  and  smiled  back  again,  and  was  ex- 
changing greetings  with  her  when  no  less  a 
person  than  Sebastian  Dolmer  Jones  appeared 
beside  her,  and  waved  a  friendly  hand  to 
both  of  us. 

"  This  is  lucky,"  said  Jones,  "  we  are  two 
men  short.  Come  on  board.  We  are  going 
as  far  as  Pangbourne.  Leave  your  boat  here. 
You  can  call  for  it  on  your  way  back.  We 
are  going  to  have  a  jolly  day  and  leave  dull 
care  behind  us." 

"Pray  come,  Mr.  Pole,"  said  the  elderly 
lady.  "  We  are  lamentably  short  of  gentle- 
men." 

Then  two  or  three  other  people  whom  Pole 
knew,  but  who  were  strange  to  me,  joined 
very  cordially  in  this  invitiition,  and  we  had 
just  confessed  that  we  had  nothing  particular 
to  do,  and  were  not  bound  especially  any- 
where, when  Mr.  Delamere  and  his  daughter, 
neither  of  whom  had  hitherto  come  within 
our  range  of  vision,  appeared  also.  Mr. 
Delamere  blessed  us,  as  it  were,  from  his 
superior  height,  and  said — 

"  Glad  to  see  you,  Pole.  Glad  to  see  you. 
Glad  to  see  you,  Denham.  Glad  to  see  you. 
Come  on  board,  by  all  means.  By  all  means, 
come  on  board." 

As  if  he  waived  all  possible  objections 
which  somebody  Avas  going  to  offer  to  our 
society,  and  were  quite  resolved  not  to  hear 
them  spoken  of.  It  Avas,  of  course,  too  late 
to  hesitate,  and  so  we  Ave;^t  on  board,  though 
I  did  so  AA'ith  mixed  feelings.  Pole  shook 
hands  with  Mr.  Delamere  Avith  a  rather  chill 
politeness  I  thought ;  but  then  I  was  looking 
out  for  that,  and  I  dare  say  that  nobody  else 
noticed  it.  I  had  not  time  for  the  moment 
to  remark  anything  further.  Mr.  Jones  took 
me  round  and  told  me  people's  names,  and  told 
people  my  name,  in  that  pleasant  and  simple 
fashion  Avhich  then  obtained.  The  old  fashion 
had  at  least  the  merit  of  preventing  nervous 
young  men  and  Avomen,  Avho  thought  they 
must  be  entertaining,  from  saying  smart 
things  to  the  wrong  people  and  about  the 
Avrong  people. 

Then  I  had  to  give  instructions  to  the 
lock-keeper  about  the  boat,  and  when  this  Avas 
done  we  all  steamed  away  together  up  the 
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sunny  river,  and  I  had  time  to  look  about 
me,  and  sec  what  manner  of  people  I  had 
fallen  amongst.  They  all  seemed  agreeable 
and  amiable  and  bent  upon  enjoying  them- 
selves, and  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Dela- 
mere  and  the  lady  Avho  had  first  accosted 
Pole,  the  party  was  entirely  composed  of 
3'oung  and  youngish  people. 

Miss  Dclamcre  was  talking  to  Pole,  and  he 
■was  answering  her  in  a  manner  to  dissipate 
any  fancies  of  romance  between  them. 

"  You  have  developed  a  very  unlooked-for 
characteristic,  Mr.  Pole,"  she  said,  with  that 
air  of  harmless  impudence  which  we  all  think 


so  charming  in  a  beautiful  girl, 
retiring." 


"  You  grow 


"Grow?"  answered  Pole,  with  equal  light- 
ness and  gaiety  of  demeanour.  "  I  am 
grown.  Denham  and  I  are  hermits.  We 
are  a  sort  of  double  Diogenes.  You  passed 
our  tub  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below  the 
lock." 

"Is  j^our  choice  of  the  life  finaH"  she 
asked  him  smilingly.  "Are  your  friends 
never  to  see  you  again  ? " 

"We  have  forgotten  the  world,"  he 
answered,  with  a  slight  humorous  exagge- 
ration of  tone,  "and  supposed  ourselves  for- 
gotten by  it.  Perhaps  when  nature  grows 
unkind  we  may  be  driven  back  to  the  world 
we  have  abjured.  I  don't  know  yet  how 
strong  we  are." 

"  Nature  at  her  severest  did  not  drive  you 
our  way  in  the  winter  time,"  she  said,  smil- 
ing and  nodding  her  head  at  him. 

Pole's  gaiety  failed  him  for  a  mere  second, 
and  he  blushed  and  looked  guilty. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Denham,"  said  Miss  Delamere, 
withdrawing  her  attack  on  Pole  in  what  I 
thought  a  very  ready  and  graceful  way — 
though  it  was  my  habit  by  this  time  to  think 
very  highly  of  this  young  lady  and  of  all 
she  might  do — "  Mr.  Denham  has  been  de* 
lightfully  regular.  You,  I  trust,"  addressing 
me  directly,  "  are  not  going  to  turn  perma- 
nent hermit." 

I  thought  not,  looking  at  the  bright  eyes 
and  beautiful  face.  Not  the  presence  of  all 
the  Dolmer  Jones's  and  elderly  male  Dela- 
meres  in  the  world  could  rob  a  room  of  its 
charm  whilst  that  delightful  countenance 
decorated  it.  I  left  these  reflections  un- 
spoken, but  I  assured  her  that  I  had  no  inten- 
tion of  turning  hermit  at  all — that  on  the 
whole  I  was  rather  fond  of  the  world  and 
thought  it  an  agreeable  sort  of  place. 

"  When  I  was  little,"  said  Miss  Delamere, 
"  I  was  told  that  it  was  very  stimulating  to 
virtue  to  let  it  be  plainly  seen  and  known 


that  people  were  expected  to  be  good.     You 
arc  expected  to    be  very  good    to-day    Mr 
Pole." 

"  I  will  try,"  he  answered,  "  to  make  the 
expectation  stimulating.  In  point  of  fact,  I 
will  be  good." 

He  did  in  effect  become  exceedingly  bright 
and  gay,  and  was  spoken  of  as  being  a  great 
acquisition.  There  is  always  at  a  picnic 
somebody  who  is  described  as  being  the  life 
and  soul  of  the  party,  and  Pole  set  all  the 
young  people  chaffing  and  laughing  so  suc- 
cessfull}^,  that  before  the  day  was  over  that 
title  was  his  by  common  consent.  Mr.  Dela- 
mere's  high-bred  and  lofty  quiet  would  have 
sat  a  little  heavily  on  some  of  us,  I  fancy, 
had  it  not  been  for  his  detestor's  presence. 
Only  every  now  and  again  to  my  mind  Pole 
seemed  to  flag  and  to  go  unusually  gloomy. 
It  needed  but  a  word  to  bring  him  back  to 
his  air  of  gaiety,  and  he  said  a  hundred 
bright  things,  not  of  the  sort  which  are 
worth  keeping  and  will  sparkle  in  any  set- 
ting, but  of  the  smaller  sort  which  make 
people  laugh  when  they  are  disposed  to 
laughter,  but  might  seem  perhaps  a  little 
poor  and  commonplace  if  they  were  recorded. 
They  were  Paris  brilliants  perhaps,  but  then 
they  made  no  pretence  of  being  Koh-i-noors, 
and  in  that  sunlight  of  youth  and  high 
spirits  and  summer  holiday  they  sparkled,  as 
I  remember,  very  brightly.  This  was  a  new 
side  of  him  to  me,  and  the  sight  of  it  set 
me  thinking  gravely  once  or  twice  how  very 
happy  and  handsome  and  genial  he  might 
have  been  if  that  dark  chapter  of  his  life  I 
knew  of  had  never  been  written. 

After  luncheon  there  was  displayed  a  ten- 
dency which  I  had  remarked  before,  and 
have  since  observed  at  such  gatherings — a 
tendency,  namely,  to  get  into  couples,  and  to 
wander  away  from  the  centre.  Pole  and 
Miss  Delamere  were  companions,  and  for  my 
own  part  I  was  attracted  by  haphazard  to 
the  society  of  a  certain  Miss  Clara  Grantley, 
in  speaking  of  whom  I  shall  have  to  be  care- 
ful, since  the  lady's  eye  Avill  assuredly  rest 
upon  these  pages,  and  her  introduction  to 
this  narrative  is  already  expected.  She  was, 
then,  the  most  charming  young  person  of  her 
sex  whom  I  had  yet  had  the  pleasure  of  be- 
holding. I  established  my  own  discernment 
by  almost  immediately  falling  in  love  Avith 
her,  and  I  shall  remember  that  sunlit  river 
and  those  happy  fields  as  long  as  I  remember 
anything.  She  was  only  eighteen  and  I  was 
barely  half-a-dozen  years  older,  so  that  we 
were  both  very  young,  and  we  were  both 
certainly   very   shy.      Shyness    is   less   the 
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fashion  among  j'oung  people  than  it  used  to 
be,  I  fancy. 

I  remember  that  at  first  we  talked  mostly 
about  Pole,  and  that  I  spoke  very  highly  of 
him.     She  told  me  that  a  brother  of  hers, 
then  in  India,  had  been  at  school  with  Pole, 
and  was  very  fond  of  him.     I  answered  that 
everybody  must  be  ;  and  so,  with  Pole  as  a 
kind  of  conversational  walking-stick,  we  be- 
gan to  get  along  together  very  nicely.     It 
dawned  upon  me  at  moments  that  the  young 
lady  was  very  pretty,  and  I  had  the  sense  to 
think  myself  a  lucky  dog  in  having  secured 
a  partner  in  all  ways  so  agreeable.     She  had 
blue-grey  eyes  and  hair  of  a  golden-yellowish 
hue,  a  beauty  which  has  grown  much  more 
common  than  it  used  to  be  before  the  chemist 
came  in  and  invented  an  auricomous  hair- 
wash.     I  do  not  believe  that  in  those  ancient 
days  that  delusive  compound  had  been  in- 
vented— ladies    should  be  told  that  we    of 
the  other  sex  are  always  able  to  distinguish 
art  from  nature  in  that  pai'ticular — and  even 
if  it  had  been,  my  companion  was  one  of  the 
people  who  are  favoured  by  nature  with  the 
best  of  all  possible  reasons  for  not  using  it. 
She  had  a  very  fair  complexion  and  a  freckle 
or  two,  which  to  my  thanking  made  the  fair- 
ness prettier  to  look  at.     I  shall  abide  by  the 
freckles,  whatever  editorial  revision  may  be 
attempted.     I  remember  them  distinctly. 

This  charming  young  person  had  a  mother 
who  was  something  of  an  invalid,  and  was  in 
the  country  for  her  health.  They  were  great 
friends  of  the  Delameres  ;  and  Mrs.  Dela- 
mere  (who  had  been  dead  for  many  years) 
and  mamma  had  been  schoolgirls  together. 
So  now  the  charming  young  person  was  stay- 
ing in  the  Delameres'  house,  and  Miss  Dela- 
mere  had  care  of  her.  She  did  not  seem 
very  much  to  like  Mr.  Delamere,  which,  in  its 
way,  was  a  sort  of  bond  of  union  between 
us,  and  she  said  she  did  not  think  Jones  was 
very  nice,  which  was  indisputably  another. 
She  had  some  awe  of  Delamere,  whom  she 
regarded  as  being  supernaturally  learned  and 
clever,  but  she  thought  he  undervalued  the 
other  kinds  of  learning  and  cleverness  whicli 
other  people  had.  Jones  and  he  seemed  to 
be  very  great  friends  indeed,  and  Jones  was  a 
great  deal  about  the  house;  in  fact  he  almost 
lived  there.  Her  tone  seemed  to  express 
something  of  a  regret  for  this  fact ;  at  least 
I  so  construed  it,  and  it  soothed  me.  I 
should  have  been  disappointed  in  a  girl 
otherwise  so  charming  if  she  had  liked 
Jones. 

We  strolled  aT)0ut  that  beautiful  afternoon, 
and  I  sculled  her  about  the  river,  where  she 


was  at  first  a  little  timid,  though  she  soon 
grew  accustomed  and  fearless,  and  became 
interested  in  learning  to  steer.  I  should 
have  been  an  egregious  young  coxcomb  if  I 
had  at  this  time  even  begun  to  have  a  notion 
of  what  was  really  happening  to  me,  but  I 
took  the  fever  naturally,  and  at  first  kindly. 
There  never  had  been  surely  so  charming  a 
companion.  There  never  had  been  such  a 
pretty  girl.     And  so  far  that  was  all. 

Now  I  mj^self  am,  if  I  may  be  forgiven  for 
mentioning  the  fact,  a  swarthy  man,  of  a 
muddy  complexion,  and  as  old  experience 
proves,  therefore  all  the  likelier  to  find  blue- 
grey  eyes  and  yellowish  hair  and  rosy  cheeks 
— not  peony,  if  you  please,  but  rosy,  the 
most  delicate,  wholesome  rose-leaf  bloom  in 
the  world — I  was  all  the  more  likely,  I  say, 
to  find  these  charms  attractive  and  supreme. 
And  then,  of  course,  I  admired  the  shy, 
gentle,  sweet  nature  and  the  arch,  timid 
face,  and  had  never  known  anything  so  de- 
lightful. And  whether  you  like  to  believe  it 
or  not,  madame,  for  whose  especial  behoof 
this  page  is,  and  one  or  two  that  have  pre- 
ceded it  are  written,  I  had  never  fallen  in 
love  before.  That  is  in  any  way  worth 
speaking  of. 

We  found  in  a  while  two  others  of  our 
party  on  the  bank,  but  whether  they  pre- 
ferred solitude  or  were  too  benevolent  to 
spoil  our  enjoyment,  they  declined  our  hypo- 
critical invitation  to  join  us,  and  strolled 
away  among  the  trees ;  and,  like  the  Ancient 
Mariner  Avith  the  water-snakes,  I  blessed 
them  unaware. 

It  was  altogether  a  day  to  remember,  but 
it  faded  as  all  days  will.  The  steam- whistle 
sounded,  and  we  all  assembled  at  the  launcli, 
and  went  away  down  stream  again.  I  hoped 
with  all  my  heart  all  the  time  that  Miss 
Delamere  would  give  me  an  invitation,  and 
I  was,  I  am  afraid,  very  ingratiatory  with 
her.  She  gladdened  me  by  doing  what  I 
wanted  very  kindly  and  graciously.  So 
pretty  a  girl,  and  so  charming  a  companion  ! 
I  wanted  to  see  as  much  of  that  beauty  as  I 
could,  and  to  have  more  of  that  charming 
companionship. 

At  the  lock  where  we  had  met  them  all 
we  took  leave  of  them.  A  mile  or  two  far- 
ther down  stream  they  would  betake  them- 
selves to  the  rail,  and  so  back  to  town  and 
dinner.  Pole  and  I,  perched  on  the  lock 
gate,  waved  farewell  with  our  caps  so  long 
as  we  could  see  the  flutter  of  the  departing 
handkerchiefs.  There  had  been  a  jolly  affec- 
tation of  heart-break  between  Pole  and  the 
old  lady  at  losing  one  another,  and  it  was 
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because  of  this  that  the  signals  of  good-bye 
were  thus  prolonged. 

Whilst  we  were  still  waving  and  smiling 
we  turned  to  look  at  each  other,  and  waved 
and  smiled  no  more.  We  both  went  mighty 
solemn  with  a  ludicrous  suddenness.  When 
we  looked  at  each  other  next  we  laughed, 
but  oh  !  we  were  serious  afterwards.  AVe 
pulled  down  to  our  aquatic  residence,  and 
went  gloomil}^  about  our  business  of  cooking 
and  outing.     The  pleasant  day  was  over. 

We  lit  our  pipes  and  sat  in  the  twilight, 
whilst  the  land  grew  duskier  and  duskier, 
and  the  stars  grew  brighter  and  brighter. 
And  one  of  us  was  filled  with  I  don't  know 
how  many  hopes  and  projects  and  fancies. 
There  was  the  magic  cauldron  which  Youth, 
Health,  Hope,  and  Co.  will  lend  to  anybody, 
and  all  the  projects  and  fancies  bubbling  in 
it,  and  I  watching  for  the  projection,  and  the 
consequent  wonderful  wild-fowl.  And  here 
was  the  other  of  us  looking  at  the  magic 
cauldron  cracked  and  dry,  and  beyond  refill- 
ing or  mending.  Strange  how  near  we  can 
be  to  one  another  and  how  far  away  ! 

CHAPTER   VIII. 

A  DAY  or  two  later',  when  I  told  Pole  that 
I  had  received  an  invitation  to  Cromwell 
Terrace,  he  made  no  answer  beyond  that 
which  might  be  conveyed  in  an  enigmatical 
grunt.  But  a  week  farther  on,  when  I  went 
up  to  chambers,  he  accompanied  me,  and  in 
the  evening,  somewhere  about  ten  o'clock, 
just  as  I  was  about  to  set  off",  he  turned  up, 
dressed,  and  announced  that  he  was  going 
with  me.  I  was  very  glad  to  have  him,  and 
I  supposed  that,  after  the  day  on  the  launch, 
he  had  made  up  his  mind  that  Delamere's 
society  was  bearable,  and  had  effected  his 
peace  with  Delamere's  daughter. 

The  house  was  crowded,  and  there  was  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  getting  about.  There 
had  been  a  highly  select  and  distinguished 
dinner-party,  and  now  there  was  such  a  cram 
as,  in  my  limited  experience,  I  had  not  seen. 
The  stairs  were  full,  the  conservatory  half- 
way up  was  full,  the  landings  were  full,  and 
the  rooms  were  only  a  thought  less  crowded. 
Pretty  Miss  Grantley  was  talking  to  a  bald- 
headed  old  gentleman  in  the  very  last  corner 
I  came  to,  and  she  gave  me  a  blush  and  a  smile 
of  recognition  when  she  caught  sight  of  me. 
The  comer  was  defended — barricaded,  as  it 
were — by  two  big  china  jars,  of  the  shape  of 
a  cask,  and  a  capacity,  as  I  should  judge,  of 
some  twelve  gallons.  One  of  these  made  a 
sufficiently  comfortable  seat ;  and  when  the 
old  gentleman  (^'ho  may  have  had  the  sur- 


prising good  sense  to  think  that  a  couple  of 
young  people  who  greeted  each  other  blush- 
ing and  smiling  might  be  as  happy  without 
him  as  with  him) — when  the  old  ircntlcman 
had  withdrawn  through  a  momentary  ci'ack 
in  the  crowd,  I  took  the  seat  he  had  vacated, 
and  entered  into  talk  about  the  water  party 
of  a  little  while  ago,  and  other  mattei"s  of 
equal  interest  and  moment. 

This,  of  course,  was  all  very  delightful, 
but  was  not  allowed  to  last.  I  felt  a  hand 
laid  upon  my  shoulder,  and  looking  up  saw 
the  venerable  Dr.  Fish  beside  me  beaming 
through  his  gold-rimmed  glasses.  He  shuffled 
into  our  corner,  and  with  no  doubt  the  most 
benevolent  intentions,  he  stayed  there  and 
talked  until  Miss  Grantley  slipped  away. 
Then  I,  not  daring  to  follow,  and  being  held 
by  this  nice  old  man  by  the  lappel  of  the 
coat  whilst  I  thought  unutterable  things  of 
him,  sat  there  in  silent  torture  for  a  time 
and  answered,  I  fear,  very  much  at  random. 
But  by-and-by  he  interested  me. 

"  I  see  Pole  here  again."  he  said.     "  I  am 
glad  to  see  him  here.     You  will  meet  people 
here,  Denham,  Avho  will  improve  your  mind 
Pole  is  looking  very  well.     You  and  he  are 
great  companions,  I  believe  ? " 

"Oh,  yes,"  I  answered,  "we  are  great 
friends." 

"I  am  very  glad  of  that,"  he  went  on. 
"  Of  course  no  honest  man  will  choose  his 
friends  because  they  are  rich  and  influential ; 
but  wealth  and  influence  are  valuable  things, 
and  rightly  used,  you  know,  Denliam,  rightly 
used " 

He  rubbed  his  hands  and  looked  seriously 
and  sagely  at  me. 

I  had  not  known  that  Pole's  Avealth,  or  his 
influence  either,  was  at  all  beyond  the  com- 
mon, and  I  said  as  much ;  but  the  Doctor 
broke  in  eagerly. 

"  My  dear  young  sir,  don't  you  know  that 
there  is  but  a  single  life  between  him  and 
the  title  %  You  didn't  know  %  Dear  me  ! 
It's  quite  a  vast  fortune— really  an  excep- 
tional thing  !  You  didn't  know  that  1  Dear 
me  !     How  reticent  your  friend  must  be  ! " 

I  admitted  that  my  friend  was  reticent; 
but  I  uro;ed  that  human  life  was  a  somewhat 
vmcertain  thing  to  build  calculations  upon, 
and  that  Pole  was  about  the  last  man  I  knew 
to  speculate  upon  it. 

"  Oh  dear,  dear  no,"  said  Doctor  Fish, 
shaking  his  head  with  a  mournful  look ; 
"  there  is  no  such  extreme  element  of  uncer- 
tainty as  you  imagine,  Mr.  Denham.  The 
remaining  life  is  dreadfully  frail ;  the  poor 
fellow  is  hardly  expected  to  last  a  year — 
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they're  moving  him  to  the  Riviera  now,  I 
beheve." 

This  was  news  certainly  ;  hut  I  was  not  in 
the  least  degree  surprised  that  Pole  had  said 
nothing  of  it.  I  thought  it  indeed  most 
natural  in  him  to  be  silent. 

It  helped  to  make  him  more  of  a  personage 
in  my  eyes,  but  not  as  I  fancy  the  good  old 
Doctor  meant  it  to  do.  It  seemed  certainly 
to  make  his  position  the  more  pitiable,  though 
this  was  assuredly  to  take  a  most  unjust  and 
foolish  view  of  things,  for  to  be  wealthy  and 
to  hold  a  place  of  high  consideration  in  the 
world  are  at  least  among  the  aids  to  happi- 
ness. But  the  promise  of  wealth  and  rank 
seemed  to  emphasise  his  trouble.  The  smile 
of  fortune's  sunshine  did  but  throw  the  shade 
into  more  sombre  relief.  I  did  not  ask  whe- 
ther it  would  do  so  for  him ;  it  did  it  for  me 
in  my  conception  of  him. 

I  learned  that  the  owner  of  the  life  which 
stood  between  Pole  and  the  title  was  a  cousin 
Reginald  of  his,  who  had  been  always  reck- 
oned feeble.  This  Reginald's  father  had  been 
dead  but  a  few  months.  He  was  a  stalwart 
man  of  middle  age,  and  when  he  came  to 
his  end  by  an  accident  in  the  hunting-field 
had  been  upon  the  eve  of  a  second  marriage. 
Three  years  earlier,  the  Doctor  told  me,  no 
man  would  have  given  a  shilling  for  Pole's 
chance,  but  four  sound  lives  had  fallen  un- 
expectedly away,  and  now  there  was  nobody 
left  but  this  cousin,  who  had  been  bred  as 
a  stranger  to  him. 

When  I  had  time  to  think  of  it  I  liked 
Pole  the  better  for  not  having  spoken  to  me 
of  this  matter.  It  argued  a  certain  delicacy 
in  him  to  be  silent.  I  knew,  and  I  still  know, 
a  great  many  men  who  would  have  been  loud 
about  it,  and  would  have  basked  in  their 
glories  beforehand,  whose  feet  would  have 
itched  for  the  feeble  man's  shoes. 

The  Doctor  found  me  out  later  that  even- 
ing and  told  me  that  he  had  heard  news  of 
Reginald  Pole.  There  was  little  hope  for 
him.  The  doctors  had  decided  that  he  should 
go  southwards,  but  by  very  easy  stages,  and 
the  hand  of  death,  so  the  old  gentleman 
said  impressively,  seemed  on  the  poor  boy 
already. 

"  Delamere  told  me  of  it,"  said  Dr.  Fish. 
He  had  spoken  of  the  poor  lad  who  had 
come  so  near  to  high  fortune  and  was  now 
slipping  away  from  it  into  an  early  grave 
with  becoming  solemnity;  but  here,  at  the 
mention  of  Delamere,  he  began  to  twinkle. 
"Our  host,"  he  said,  "will  be  glad  to  see 
Pole  back  again  now,  I  fancy.  I  hardly 
know  how  it  came  about ;  but  I  fancy  they 


took  a  dislike  to  each  other.  But  Delamere 
Avon't  throw  away  a  chance  like  that.  Of 
course  Delamere's  a  very  high-minded  man 
and  so  forth,  and  has  a  very  lofty  idea  of 
life,  but  I  suppose  he  has  no  objection  to 
seeing  Miss  Delamere  well  settled.  He  is 
distinctly  more  amiable  to  Pole  than  he  us-ed 
to  be.  That  is  how  the  world  goes,  my 
young  friend.  Do  well,  thrive,  get  on  in  the 
world,  and  you  will  find  people  agreeable  to 
you." 

He  went  on,  eminently  well  satisfied  with 
himself,  and  I  listened  in  a  sort  of  stupor. 
That  awful  marriage  of  Pole's  was  a  secret. 
Nobody  knew  of  it  who  knew  him  well. 

"  I  am  getting  elderly,"  said  the  babbling 
and  indiscreet  divine,  who  was  certainly  old 
enough  to  have  known  better  than  to  take 
so  close  an  interest  as  he  did  in  other  people's 
affairs,  I  thought.  "  I  am  elderly,  but  I  feel 
an  interest  in  youth.  I  am  looking  on  at  a 
good  many  things  with  a  great  deal  of  plea- 
sure. Do  me  the  credit  to  remember  this 
enigmatical  utterance  in  a  year  or  two's 
time,  Denham,  and  ask  me  what  I  meant  by 
it." 

"  I  think  I  know  what  you  rcoan,  sir,"  I 
returned. 

"  Do  you  1 "  he  asked,  nodding  his  bene- 
volent bald  head  and  smiling.  "Ah  !  you're 
a  friend  of  his.     Exact! j^" 

"  I  think  you  are  altogether  wrong,  sir," 
I  said  ;  "  I  am  sure  you  are  altogether  wrong. 
Pray  do  not  spread  any  idea  of  that  kind." 

"  Pooh,  pooh  ! "  responded  the  Doctor. 
"  I  have  known  them  both  for  years.  I  have 
seen  it  growing  on  both  sides." 

I  spoke  before  I  knew  it,  and  the  Doctor 
stared  at  me. 

"  I  hope  not ;  oh,  I  hope  not !  " 

"  Dear  me,"  he  said,  in  some  confusion. 
"  Let  us  change  the  theme."  He  took  me  very 
kindly  and  confidentially  by  the  arm,  and 
gave  his  grip  a  little  friendly  pressure.  "  I 
beg  your  pardon,  my  boy,  I  beg  your  par- 
don. I  am  a  foolish,  indiscreet  old  fellow. 
There,  thei^e,  let  us  say  no  more  ;  let  us  say 
no  more." 

I  thought  it  best  to  leave  him  to  any  fancy 
he  might  form.  The  question  was  danger- 
ous. If  he  chose  to  think  that  I  was  in  love 
with  Miss  Delamere,  it  mattered  little  ;  and 
since  he  was  so  ready  to  leap  at  conclusions, 
it  was  likely  that  his  suspicions  about  Pole 
to  the  same  effect  were  as  well  founded  as 
they  were  of  me.  I  am  inclined  to  think — 
if  I  may  take  advantage  of  the  liberty  this 
narrative  affords  me — that  I  was  rather  an 
unusual  young  man  in  some  respects,  and 
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that  I  took  rather  unusually  serious  views  of 
things.  But  the  idea  of  Pole  and  Miss  Dela- 
mere  really  growing  to  care  for  each  other, 
Avith  that  insuperable  barrier  between  them, 
was  terrible. 

There  was  never  the  faintest  little  doubt 
of  Pole's  honour  in  my  mind.  If  there  had 
been  a  reasonable  ground  for  thinking  that 
Miss  Delamere  had  had  a  fancy  concerning 
him,  such  as  an  innocent  girl  might  not  have 
about  a  man  who  was  already  married,  I 
believed  that  he  would  have  cut  his  hand 
off,  or  burned  it  in  the  fire,  rather  than  en- 
courage it  to  her  damage.  I  had  so  lofty  a 
belief  in  liis  honour,  and  made  him  so  much 
of  a  hero  in  my  mind,  that  any  thought  of 
carelessness  in  this  regard  in  him  was  out- 
side my  conjectures.  And  as  for  mere  cox- 
combry, I  Avas  a  very  much  smaller  creature 
than  Pole,  and  even  I  despised  it.  What 
was  he  likely  to  feel  about  it  ? 

Now  if  anybody  thinks  that  the  pressure 
of  these  reflections  kept  me  for  more  than 
ten  minutes  at  the  outside  from  seeking 
anew  the  charming  society  of  Miss  Clara 
Grantley,  he  gives  me  credit  for  an  unselfish- 
ness of  friendship  to  which  I  lay  no  claim. 
Pole's  affairs  interested  me  very  deeply,  and 
I  was  growing  more  and  more  attached  to 
him,  but  I  was  not  quite  shut  out  from  the 
contemplation  of  my  own  affairs. 

The  crowd  was  not  so  dense  as  it  had 
been,  and  I  was  able  to  make  my  way  about 
the  rooms  without  so  much  of  diplomatic 
effort  as  I  had  been  compelled  to  exert 
earlier  in  the  evenina;.  As  I  moved  about 
looking  for  Miss  Grantley,  I  saw  Pole  in 
conversation  with  our  hostess.  Miss  Dela- 
mere summoned  me  by  a  smile  and  a  wave 
of  her  fan,  and  I  joined  them  for  a  few 
minutes.  There  was  nothing  very  noticeable 
in  their  talk,  and  certainly  nothing  in  theii- 
bearina;  towards  each  other  which  would  in- 
dicate  more  than  the  merest  amiable  ac- 
quaintanceship. 

I  succeeded  in  finding  Miss  Grantley — 
there  is  a  pleasure  in  using  that  obsolete 
form — and  I  fell  more  pronouncedly  and 
decidedly  in  love  ^viih  every  minute  spent 
in  her  society.  It  Avas  all  pleasant,  all 
charming  as  yet,  and  I  had  not  the  slightest 
intention  to  struggle  airainst  the   influence 


which  Avas  stealing  over  me.  Time  came 
when  I  got  into  a  state  of  mind  no  less  than 
dreadful,  and  could  not  eat  my  meals. 


Pole  and  I  Avalked  home  together.  We 
started  in  stailight,  but  before  Ave  got  home 
the  sky  Avas  light  above  us,  and  its  ethereal 
blue  Avas  lined  with  beautiful  faint  streaks  of 
rose.  We  talked  a  great  deal  as  Ave  Avalked, 
and  one  thing  that  Pole  said  I  recalled  many 
and  many  a  time  afterAvards. 

"  The  best  way  Avith  danger  is  to  treat  it 
as  if  you  did  not  believe  in  it." 

"  If  a  man  aimed  a  pistol  at  your  head, 
you'd  dodge,  Avouldn't  you  V  1  asked  him  ; 
"  or  strike  up  the  Aveapon,  or  behave  in  some 
way  as  if  you  believed  in  the  danger  ?  " 

"Exactly,"  he  said;  "there  is  no  saying 
so  Avise  that  you  can't  make  it  look  foolish 
by  a  question  of  that  sort.  But  I'm  not 
talking  of  pistols,  though  even  there  you 
may  come  to  grief  if  you  believe  too  much  in 
danger.  Come  along,  my  Denham.  Shoulders 
square.  Head  Avell  up.  March  !  And  your 
blood-curdling  fever  is  floAvn  ten  miles 
o.Avay." 

He  clapped  me  on  the  shoulder,  and  Ave 
turned  into  the  courtyard  together  at  that 
instant. 

"  All  the  same,"  I  said,  "  it  isn't  good 
counsel  for  ever3^body.  There  are  some 
whose  nerves  might  fail  at  the  pinch,  and 
for  them  it  might  be  safest  to  treat  danger 
as  if  they  believed  in  it  A'ery  earnestly. 
Spare  the  Aveaker  vessel.  Don't  tow  her 
into  action  too  desperately." 

He  turned  to  look  at  me  as  if  he  sought  to 
read  some  special  meaning  in  my  Avords, 
and  knovring  that  his  eyes  Avere  upon  me  I 
felt  confused.  I  had  not  meant  it  so,  but 
remembering  Dr.  Fish's  talk,  it  flashed  upon 
me  that  Pole  might  accept  my  chance  simile 
as  an  impertinent  Avarning.  The  more  I 
blushed  the  more  he  looked  at  me,  and 
the  more  he  looked  the  more  confused  I 
felt. 

"  What  did  you  mean  by  that  1 "  he 
asked. 

"Nothing!"  I  said;  "absolutely  nothing 
Avhen  I  said  it.  But  you  seemed  to  find  a 
meaning  in  it." 

"  And  so  you  find  a  meaning  in  it,  too, 
eh?" 

I  made  some  gesture  Avith  my  hands  to 
signify  that  the  thing  Avas  not  Avorth  think- 
ing of,  and  stammered  something  to  that 
effect. 

" Come  inside,"  he  said;  "let  us  have  a 
talk  about  this." 
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SUNDAY  HEADINGS   FOR    FEBRUABY. 
By   the    EDITOE. 


FIRST    SUNDAY. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

■Read  Psalm  Ixxxiv. ;  St.  Luke  xi.  1—13. 

WE  cannot  esteem  too  highly  the  link 
whereby  the  use  of  the  Lord's  Prayer 
unites  Christians  throughout  the  world. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
and  some  obscure  sects,  every  branch  of  the 
Church  gives  it  a  place  in  public  worship. 
Besides  joining  in  the  service  of  many  Pro- 
testant denominations,  it  has  been  the  privi- 
lege of  the  writer  to  worship  in  Eoman 
Catholic,  Greek,  Coptic,  Maronite,  and  Ar- 
menian churches,  and  amid  all  varieties  of 
ritual,  and  in  spite  of  many  things  which  ap- 
peared to  him  superstitious  or  unwarranted, 
there  was  the  blessed  characteristic  that  all 
prayed  in  the  same  words,  though  not  in 
the  same  language,  the  great  prayer  of  the 
One  Lord  and  Master.  We  may  thank 
God  for  this,  because  this  prayer  forms  a 
gospel  which,  if  duly  pondered,  would 
deliver  all  Churches  and  all  Christians  from 
whatever  may  now  separate  them. 

The  Lord's  Prayer  is  I'ecorded  for  us  by 
two  of  the  Evangelists,  and  it  is  instructive 
that  they  do  so  in  different  connections,  and 
not  exactly  in  the  same  words.  St.  Matthew 
tells  us  how  our  Lord  taught  His  disciples  to 
use  it,  in  order  to  deliver  them  from  "  vain 
repetitions."  In  St.  Luke,  again,  Christ  is 
represented  as  giving  the  prayer  to  His 
disciples  in  answer  to  their  request,  "  Lord, 
teach  us  to  pray."  They  had  been  using 
prayers  all  their  lives,  but  when  they  be- 
held Christ  in  prayer  they  felt  as  if  they 
had  hitherto  never  really  prayed  at  all. 

The  difference  of  these  two  contexts  is 
suggestive.  The  one  reproves  the  tendency, 
so  common  Avith  us  all,  to  repeat  prayer  as 
a  form,  and  to  consider  our  religious  duties 
fulfilled  with  the  verbal  performance  of  the 
service.  The  other  shows  us  the  power  of 
example ;  and  that  the  best  way  to  lead  others 
to  pray  aright  is  to  be  earnest  in  prayer  our- 
selves. The  child  is  led  more  surely  to  his 
heavenly  Father  when  the  earthly  parent 
goes  himself  to  God  as  a  child. 

The  difference  between  the  circumstances 
and  the  words  as  we  find  them  in  the  two 
Gospels  may  further  show  us  the  light  in 
which  the  prayer  is  to  be  regarded  by  us, 
and  the  kind  of  use  we  are  at   liberty  to 


make  of  it.  According  to  St.  Luke,  it  is 
given  as  a  form  to  be  used  :  "  When  ye  pray 
say,  'Our  Father,'  &c."  In  St.  Matthew,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  described  as  a  model 
after  which  all  our  prayers  ought  to  be 
fashioned :  "  After  this  manner  pray  ye, 
'  Our  Father,'  &c."  This  difference  teaches 
us  the  lawfulness  of  using  set  forms  of 
prayer,  or,  in  other  words,  the  lawfulness  of 
Liturgies,  seeing  that  the  Lord's  Prayer  was 
itself  intended  to  be,  and  has  actually  been,  so 
used.  It  also  shows  the  lawfulness  of  what  is 
called  "Free  Prayer,'' for  we  are  commanded 
to  pray  "after  this  manner."  And  as  if  to 
make  it  plain  that  we  may  regard  its  use  in 
the  spirit  of  liberty,  the  prayer  is  not  given 
in  the  two  Gospels  in  exactly  the  same 
words,  nor  does  it  occur  anywhere  in  Scrip- 
ture in  the  same  form  in  which  it  is  usually 
employed  in  the  Christian  Church  ;  for  it 
is  universally  acknowledged  that  the  Dox- 
ology,  "  Thine  is  the  kingdom,  the  power 
and  the  glory,  for  ever  and  ever,"  has  no 
place  in  the  original. 

The  brevity  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  is  help- 
ful, not  because  it  implies  that  long  seasons 
of  prayer  are  contrary  to  the  will  of  Christ, 
for  He  Himself  frequently  spent  entire 
nights  in  prayer ;  but  it  shows  that  a  short 
prayer  may  be  a  very  true  prayer,  and  that 
whether  short  or  long,  our  prayers  should  be 
such  as  may  permit  the  mind  to  attend  freely 
to  what  is  said,  that  we  be  not  careless  or 
irreverent.  "  Be  not  rash  with  thy  mouth," 
said  the  preacher,  "  and  let  not  thy  heart  be 
hasty  to  utter  anything  before  God,  for  God 
is  in  heaven  and  thou  upon  earth ;  therefore 
let  thy  words  be  few."  "Everyone,  however 
difficult  he  may  find  it  to  make  long  prayers," 
wrote  Dean  Stanley,  "  however  pressing  his 
business  may  be,  morning,  noon,  and  night, 
may  have  time  to  make  that  very  short 
praj^er.  How  long  does  it  take  ?  One 
minute.  How  many  sentences  does  it  con- 
tain ?     Seven." 

As  affording  a  model  after  which  all  prayer 
should  be  constructed,  it  has  some  charac- 
teristics in  marked  contrast  to  what  is  most 
common  in  our  prayers. 

(1.)  It  brings  us  first  to  God  and  shows 
hoAv  the  mind  of  the  Avorshipper  should  be 
filled  primarily  and  chiefly  with  the  thought 
of  the  glory  of  the  Father,  with  the  desire  that 
the  name  of  the  Father  should  be  glorified 
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among  men,  rather  than  Avith  cravings  for 
some  good  more  or  less  selfish.  The  aspira- 
tions are  at  the  first  lifted  to  God,  away 
from  our  own  temporary  cares  and  difficulties. 
With  us,  on  the  contrary,  the  first  request 
is  for  mercy  or  help  rather  than  for  God. 

(2.)  Again,  the  proportion  of  unselfish 
petitions  to  those  that  are  personal  is  in- 
structive. Instead  of  revelling,  as  modern 
prayers  generally  do,  in  an  exaggerated  self- 
consciousness  of  our  own  sins  and  w^ants  and 
feelings,  the  Lord's  Prayer  contains  as  many 
utterances  which  are  absolutely  free  from  self 
as  it  does  of  those  Avhich  refer  to  ourselves. 
How  much  more  healthy  would  our  religion 
and  our  prayers  become  if  they  reflected  a 
similar  proportion  of  self-forgetfulness  and 
as  large  a  delight  in  God  ! 

We  can  therefore  well  realise  the  truth  of 
what  Mr.  Maurice  says  :  "  The  Paternoster 
is  not,  as  some  fancy,  the  easiest,  most 
natural  of  all  devout  utterances.  It  may  be 
committed  to  memory  quickly,  but  it  is 
slowly  learnt  by  heart.  Men  may  repeat  it 
over  ten  times  in  an  hour,  but  to  use  it 
when  it  is  most  needed,  to  know  what  it 
means,  to  believe  it,  yea,  not  to  contradict  it 
in  the  very  act  of  praying  it,  not  to  construct 
our  prayers  upon  a  model  the  most  unlike  it 
possible,  this  is  hard ;  this  is  one  of  the 
highest  gifts  which  God  can  bestow  upon  us ; 
nor  can  we  look  to  receive  it  without  others 
that  we  may  wish  for  less — sharp  suffering, 
a  sense  of  wanting  Him,  a  despair  of  our- 
selves."    "  Lord,  teach  us  to  pray  1 " 

SECOND   SUNDAY. 

"  Our  Father  -whicli  art  in  heaven."    I. 

Eead  Isaiah  Ixiii.  7  to  end  ;  Gal.  iii.  23 ;  iv.  7. 

These  first  words  are  the  key  to  the  rest 
of  the  prayer :  if  we  fail  to  understand  them, 
we  must  also  fail  in  understanding  every 
petition  that  follows.  The  name,  "  Our 
Father,"  is  so  closely  and  vitally  connected 
with  every  request,  that  we  ought,  in  spirit 
at  least,  to  use  it  as  each  desire  is  made 
known  to  Him.  Unless  we  know  Him  and 
love  Him  as  a  Father  we  cannot  with 
any  reality  pray  that  the  blessed  name 
"  Father  "  should  be  hallowed,  that  the  king- 
dom of  the  "Father"  should  come,  and  the  will 
of  the  "Father"  be  done  on  earth  even  as  it  is 
done  in  heaven.  We  might  use  the  words  and 
say  the  prayer ;  but  we  could  not  pray  the 
prayer,  wishing  the  things  we  ask  except 
we  see  and  feel  the  goodness  and  glory  of 
that  great  name.  In  like  manner  it  is  from 
a  Father  we  beg  our  daily  bread,  and  the 


deliverance  from  temptation.  It  is  also  be- 
cause we  arc  praying  to  the  one  Father,  that 
when  we  ask  His  forgiveness  we  are  made  to 
tliink  of  our  brothers  and  sisters,  and  to 
add,  "  as  we  forgive  our  debtors."  In  short, 
the  spirit  of  the  prayer  is  condensed  in  the 
first  words,  so  that  all  the  rest  flows  natur- 
ally from  them.  They  are  easy  words  to 
repeat,  but  exhaustless  in  their  meaning — so 
simple  that  a  child  can  perhaps  say  them 
best,  but  most  difficult  so  to  learn  as  to  carry 
their  spirit  into  our  lives. 

The  central  name  "Father"  is  itself  a 
gospel.  As  we  understand  it,  a  thousand  diffi- 
culties vanish,  both  speculative  and  practi- 
cal. It  makes  the  way  of  approach  to  God 
very  simple,  because  Christ  has  taught  us  to 
interpret  from  what  is  truest  in  the  heart  of 
any  earthly  father  what  the  heart  of  God  is 
towards  His  children.  "If  ye  being  evil 
know  how  to  give  good  gifts  to  your  children, 
how  much  more  must  your  Father  which  is 
in  heaven  give  good  things  to  them  that  ask 
Him."  We  can,  therefore,  assert  with  con- 
fidence that  as  a  Father  He  must  desire  our 
love,  and  that  it  is  not  the  same  thing  to 
Him  whether  we  are  saints  or  devils.  It 
might  be  so  with  a  god  of  mere  power,  but  not 
with  the  Father  of  our  spirits.  It  is  because 
He  is  our  Father  that  we  can  also  understand 
His  just  anger  against  sin,  and  the  wise  chas- 
tisement whereby  He  would  educate  us. 
Justice  and  righteousness  are  inhei'ent  in 
all  holy  love.  In  like  manner  He,  as  a 
Father,  pities  His  children,  and  does  not 
despise  us  because  of  our  ignorance  and 
weakness.  He  bears  with  our  infirmities. 
It  was  the  great  work  of  Jesus  Christ  to 
glorify  this  name  Father  among  those  who 
had  become  rebels  and  did  not  know  the 
Father.  He  revealed  the  depths  of  the 
Fatherly  love  by  His  own  sacrifice,  and 
showed  how  worthy  the  Father  was  of  our 
perfect  obedience  by  His  own  glad  obedience 
as  a  Son,  even  unto  death. 

We  have  to  learn  the  meaning  of  that 
name  for  ourselves.  We  have  to  learn  that 
we  do  not  require  to  make  Him  our  Father 
by  any  acts  of  our  owti,  or  by  priests  or  sacri- 
fices. It  should  be  ours  rather  to  recognise 
the  relationship  w-e  so  often  neglect,  which 
is  true  in  spite  of  our  neglect,  and  to  begin 
to  trust  God  as  a  Father  by  the  response  of 
childlike  confidence  and  self-surrender.  We 
often  imagine  that  it  is  the  mind  of  God  to- 
wards us  that  has  to  be  changed,  instead  of  our 
mind  tOAvards  Him.  We  invert  the  order  of 
St.  Paul,  Avho,  as  the  ambassador  of  God,  tells 
men  that  God  is  already  reconciled,  and  on 
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that  ground  beseeches  them  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  God.  The  resistance  is  wholly  on 
our  side.  It  is  one  of  the  great  errors  of 
all  priestly  systems  that  they  proceed  on  the 
supposition  that  God  has  to  be  propitiated 
and  induced  to  love  us;  whereas  the  func- 
tion of  the  ministry  is  to  declare  the  full 
Fatherhood  of  God  and  to  implore  men  to 
desist  from  their  rebellion,  and  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  Him  as  God,  and  to  allow  Him  to 
reign  over  them  and  bless  them.  The  func- 
tion of  the  ministry  is  not  to  deal  with  God 
on  behalf  of  men,  but  with  men  on  behalf  of 
God.  True  reconciliation  is  a  restoration  of 
man  to  his  proper  position  as  a  creature 
towards  his  Creator,  as  a  subject  towards  his 
lawful  king,  and  as  a  child  towards  the  wise 
and  holy  guidance  of  the  Father's  will.  "  I 
will  arise  and  go  to  my  Father,"  is  the 
language  appropriate  for  him  who  recognises 
the  truth  of  things  and  of  his  relationship  to 
God. 

All  this  we  are  taught  as  to  our  relation- 
ship towards  God,  when  we  say,  "  Our 
Father  which  art  in  heaven." 

THIRD   SUNDAY. 

"  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven."    11. 
Eead  Isaiah  Iviii.  1 — 12 ;  1  Peter  i.  17  to  end. 

When  we  say,  "  Our  Father  which  art  in 
heaven,"  we  learn  much  regarding  our  rela- 
tionship towards  man,  as  well  as  towards 
God ;  because  it  is  only  as  we  go  up  to 
God  in  the  consciousness  of  His  Father- 
hood that  we  can  come  down  to  men, 
so  as  to  take  our  right  place  among  them 
and  call  them  brothers  and  sisters.  As  we 
say  "  Our  Father "  we  are  necessarily  put 
into  fellowship  with  the  whole  family  of 
mankind.  This  name  raises  us  into  brother- 
hood with  the  Church  of  the  redeemed, 
suggesting  the  inspiring  consciousness  of 
the  vast  "communion  of  saints"  both  in 
heaven  and  on  earth.  We  are  taught  to 
include  them  in  that  word  "our."  Nay, 
better  still,  for  the  prayer  assures  us  that 
they  include  us.  Our  feeble  utterance  thus 
becomes  responded  to  by  the  majestic  "  our 
Father"  that  is  poured  forth  in  a  tide  of 
endless  intercession  from  the  ten  thousand 
times  ten  thousand  who  are  one  with  us  in 
Christ  the  Elder  Brother.  This  opening 
word,  therefore,  brings  us  all  together,  at 
once  raising  the  earthly  suppliant  to  the 
fellowship  of  the  saints  in  light,  and  bring- 
ing them  down  into  fellowship  with  their 
struggling  brethren  here.  Such  a  thought  is 
strengthening,  and  ought  to  deliver  us  from 


self -consciousness,  because  leading  us  into 
sympathy  with  the  wide  kingdom  of  God, 
whether  in  heaven  or  on  earth. 

And  it  puts  us  equally  into  union  with  the 
poorest,  the  most  miserable,  and  the  most 
sinful  creatures  of  God.  When  we  say, 
"  Our  Father,"  we  ought  to  think  of  them  as 
well  as  of  the  best  and  greatest.  As  we 
kneel  we  ought  to  be  conscious  of  those  who 
are  cared  for  by  God  as  well  as  ourselves, 
and  who,  in  spite  of  the  "  far  country  "  into 
which  they  may  have  wandered,  and  of 
their  rags  and  famine,  are  His  sons  and 
daughters  as  well  as  we.  It  is  not  easy  to 
bow  the  proud  kneBs  and  to  take  our  place 
among  the  very  worst  and  say  that  word, 
"  Our  Father."  We  use  it  too  lightly ;  we 
do  not  consider  what  a  confession  it  implies 
of  our  common  sinful  humanity,  and  what  a 
condemnation  it  carries  of  our  unloving  in- 
diiFerence  towards  others.  As  we  speak  the 
words  in  praj'er,  if  we  but  join  ourselves  in 
thought  to  all  those  whom  the  words  em- 
brace, we  would  not  dare  to  rise  from  our 
knees  and  ask,  "  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper  1 
What  have  I  to  do  with  these  multitudes  1 " 
because  we  have  been  acknowledging  that 
we  are  all  of  one  family,  and  that  God  is 
their  Father  as  well  as  ours.  "  He  that 
loveth  not  his  brother,  whom  he  hath  seen, 
how  can  he  love  God,  whom  he  hath  not 
seen  ? "  From  the  sense  of  brotherhood 
will  come  the  fulfilment  of  that  great  law  of 
Christ  whereby  we  bear  one  another's 
burdens,  so  that  the  sins  and  faults  and 
miseries  which  would  otherwise  alienate  us 
from  our  brother,  become  our  own  burden ; 
and  this  again  leads  on  to  the  other  peti- 
tion, "  Hallowed  be  Thy  name,"  which  is  the 
desire  that  the  Father  should  be  known  and 
confessed  by  every  child  of  man. 

Lastly.  The  words  "  which  art  in  heaven  " 
lift  us  above  the  perplexities  of  "  this 
unintelligible  world,'"'  into  the  thought 
of  that  Presence  where  all  is  clear.  It 
is  something  to  say  it  in  childlike  faith, 
"Our  Father,  Thou  knowest  all  and  lovest 
all.  Thou  art  in  heaven.  We  know  what 
the  word  'Father'  means,  for  Thou  hast 
to    believe    that   what    is   best 


taught 


us 


IS 

m  our  own  hearts  as  we  love  our  chil- 
dren and  seek  their  good,  is  a  true  re- 
flection of  Thy  Fatherly  love  ;  but  we  cannot 
understand  the  pains  and  sorrows  and 
wretchedness  of  the  world,  nor  the  trials  so 
hard  to  bear  which  crush  us  so  often  to 
the  dust.  But  Thou  art  in  heaven,  and 
seest  what  we  cannot  see ;  therefore  do  we 
trust  Thee  with  it  all."      The   thought   of 
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heaven  may  at  least  teach  us  this  faith. 
For  as  we  think  of  heaven  our  minds  are 
raised  to  the  all-encompassing  height  which 
embraces  countless  worlds  as  well  as  "  this 
dim  spot  that  men  call  earth."  We  who  are 
here  can  see  only  a  little  way  ;  the  objects 
next  to  us  appear  greater  than  sun,  moon, 
and  stars.  But  He  who  is  in  heaven  sees  all 
things  as  they  are,  and  can  therefore  guide 
our  lot  and  that  of  others  with  a  wisdom  and 
a  goodness  which  are  proportionate  to  His 
perfect  knowledge  and  His  infinite  love. 
We  are  filled  with  reverence  as  we  think  of 
how  that  unfathomable  sky,  and  that  light 
which  fills  all  things,  flashing  from  the  most 
distant  world  to  the  minutest  object  beside 
our  common  path,  are  but  images  of  Him, 
the  height  and  depth,  and  length  and  breadth 
of  whose  glory  pass  knowledge,  and  who 
equally  reaches  to  the  lowliest  creature  He 
has  made  as  to  "  Arcturus,  Orion,  and  the 
Pleiades."  It  is  with  such  a  conception  of  His 
divine  greatness  we  can  understand  the 
words,  "For  my  thoughts  are  not  your 
thoughts,  neither  are  your  ways  my  ways, 
saith  the  Lord.  For  as  the  heavens  are 
higher  than  the  earth,  so  are  my  wa3^s  higher 
than  your  ways,  and  my  thoughts  than  your 
thoughts."  Therefore,  when  we  kneel,  bur- 
dened with  the  mysteries  and  sins  of  earth, 
and  say,  "  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven," 
let  us  have  confidence  in  Him  whose  thoughts 
are  infinitely  better  than  ours,  and  who  sees 
what  we  cannot  see.  "  The  Lord  reigneth, 
let  the  earth  rejoice  ! " 

To  learn  aright  this  great  prayer  of  Christ 
is  to  grow  into  this  divine  life.  If  it  is  the 
first  lesson  we  have  learned  at  a  mother's 
knee,  so  the  last  and  deepest  lesson  we  can 
learn  in  religion  will  be  to  pray  it  and  to 
live  it  truly. 

FOURTH   SUNDAY. 

"  Hallowed  be  thy  name." 
Bead  Exod.  xxxiii.  12  to  end  ;  John  iv.  13—26. 

This  first  petition  strikes  a  key-note  to 
which  our  thoughts  ought  to  be  attuned. 
Most  of  us  go  to  God  with  the  burden  which 
may  immediately  be  pressing  on  our  lives  or 
spirits.  The  cry,  "Lord,  have  mercy  upon 
me  a  sinner,"  is  the  natural  outburst  of  a 
heart  filled  with  dismay  at  its  own  evil  and 
unworthiness.  "Lord,  save  me  or  I  perish," 
is  the  no  less  earnest  prayer  of  the  man  who 
is  startled  by  the  vision  of  his  guilt  and 
danger.  And  we  do  not  condemn,  for  our 
Lord  did  not  condemn,  these  utterances  of 
troubled  souls.  Others,  pressed  by  sore 
poverty,    and    experiencing  the    misery   of 


hunger  and  penury,  would  seek  from  God 
the  bread  wherewith  they  may  feed  them- 
selves and  tlicir  children.  And  there  is 
surely  nothing  wrong  in  giving  voice  to  .such 
desires.  "  Your  Father  knoweth  that  ye 
have  need  of  these  things,"  are  the  kind 
words  of  Jesus  to  all  who  are  anxious 
as  to  what  they  are  to  eat  and  drink 
and  wherewithal  they  may  be  clothed.  But 
"  Man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone,"  and 
He  who  realised  its  truth  when  in  the 
day  of  His  own  fasting  He  was  tempted  to 
make  bread  of  stones,  does  not  deal  harshly 
with  us  when  He  would  have  us  think  most 
of  the  bread  that  endurcth  unto  eternal  life. 

Far  less  does  He  give  the  chief  place  to  the 
cry  for  success  and  power  and  riches,  which 
is  the  most  powerful  of  all  desires  in  the 
lives  of  a  vast  number  of  men  and  women,  reli- 
gious f.s  well  as  irreligious  ;  nor  does  He  put 
first  in  this  great  prayer  the  duty  of  "  saving 
our  own  souls."  For  first  and  foremost  He 
teaches  us  to  say,  "  Our  Father  which  art  in 
heaven,  hallowed  be  Thy  name ! "  and 
the  condition  of  spirit  in  him  whose  first 
word  is  "Hallowed  be  Thy  name"  is  quite 
different  from  that  of  him  whose  mind  is 
absorbed  with  himself  and  says,  "Save  my 
soul!" 

By  the  name  of  God  is  meant  in  Scrip- 
ture that  whereby  He  makes  himself  known, 
and  here  it  means  His  revelation  as  our 
Father  in  heaven. 

The  names  whereby  God  was  known  in 
the  Old  Testament  were  all  connected  Avith 
special  manifestations  of  His  character.  The 
"I  am,"  the  "Lord  of  Hosts,"  "the  Lord 
God,  merciful  and  gracious,  keeping  mercy 
for  thousands,"  and  many  others  that  may 
be  recalled,  each  brought  out  some  aspect  of 
the  divine  nature  suitable  for  the  period  or 
the  circumstances  when  it  was  given,  so  that 
holy  men  of  old  were  able  to  lay  hold  on 
God  as  their  helper.  It  was  thus  that  they 
could  say,  "  They  that  know  Thy  name  will 
put  their  trust  in  Thee,"  and  spoke  of  the 
name  of  God  as  "a  strong  tower"  to  which 
they  could  resort.  But  the  name  with  Avhich 
our  Lord  begins  this  prayer,  and  which  Ave 
ask  to  be  hallowed,  is  that  of  "  our  Father." 
It  was  the  Avork  of  Christ  to  manifest 
the  full  meaning  of  this  name :  "  Father, 
the  world  hath  not  knoAvn  Thee,  but  I  have 
knoAvn  Thee ;  "  "  Father,  I  have  glorified 
Thy  name;"  "He  that  hath  seen  me  hatli 
seen  the  Father." 

What  do  we  mean  by  asking  that  this 
name  should  be  haHoAved,  kept  sacred,  free 
from  all  defilement,  and  made  fully  manifest  1 
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We  hallow  the  name  of  the  Father  when 
we  treat  Him  as  a  Father  by  giving  Him  the 
love^  confidence,  and  obedience  of  our  hearts. 
It  was  thus  Jesus  glorified  that  name,  by 
living  as  the  perfect  Son,  finding  it  His  meat 
to  do  His  Father's  will,  even  when  it  led  to 
the  cross.  We  hallow  His  name  also  when  we 
disown  every  thought  of  God  which  is  incon- 
sistent with  His  Fatherhood  and  allow  no 
idea  of  caprice,  arbitrariness,  or  injustice  to 
mingle  with  our  belief  regarding  Him.  And 
we  hallow  that  name  when  we  live  in  the 
spirit  of  brotherhood  towards  others,  recog- 
nising the  tie  which  binds  us  in  the  one 
family  of  God  to  the  poorest  and  the  worst. 
It  was  not  for  the  men  who  called  them- 
selves righteous  that  Christ  laboured  most, 
but  for  those  whom  the  religious  world 
called  outcasts — these  h^  treated  as  brothers 
and  sisters,  and  sought  them  out  that  he 
might  restore  them.  So  ought  we,  as  we 
pray  "Hallowed  be  Thy  name,"  endeavour 
to  make  the  Father  known,  labouring  for 
the  good  of  men  however  far  they  may 
have  wandered,  even  as  the  members  of  an 
earthly  family  would  confess  the  tie  that 
binds  them  to  their  "lost"  brothers  and 
sisters. 

For  all  true  worship  finds  expression  in 
life.  The  effect  of  worshipping  the  Father 
in  spirit  and  in  truth  must  tell  on  the 
society  Avhich  has  acknowledged  the  great 
name  of  God.  And  this  was  the  histori- 
cal result  of  the  Christian  spirit  in  pro- 
])ortion  as  it  permeated  the  world  with  the 
sense  of  brotherhood.  It  was  this  which, 
like  a  subtle  influence,  destroyed  slaverj' 
and  purified  marriage,  and  which  is  even 
now  imparting  a  new  character  to  the  treat- 
ment of  social  questions. 

But  the  prayer  has  got  another  force  as 
addressed  to  God,  for  we  then  implore  Him 
to  cause  His  own  name  to  be  hallowed.  It 
is  an  echo  of  Christ's  own  prayer,  "  Father, 
glorify  thy  name ; "  and  the  whole  history  of 
the  Church  may  be  regarded  as  an  answer  to 
the  petition,  for  it  is  the  history  of  an  ever- 
increasing  revelation  of  what  God  is — a  con- 
tinual purifying  and  clearing  away  of  the 
mistakes  and  confusions  of  men.  No  one 
who  has  studied  the  history  of  religion  can 
tail  to  mark  how  the  thought  of  God  has 
f:,^o^vn  out  of  dimness,  out  of  temporary  in- 
fluences that  narrowed  it,  sometimes  per- 
verted it,  into  the  fuller  light  of  His  glory. 
God  has  been  ever  separating  His  name  from 
all  mixture  of  ignorance  and  falsehood.  The 
prayer  of  Moses,  "  Show  me  thy  glory,"  was 
as  fully  answered  as  that  stage  of  history 


could  admit.  And  ever  on  through  the  his- 
tory of  Israel,  by  national  judgments  and 
national  triumphs,  by  priest,  sacrifice,  and 
temple  ;  again  by  the  removal  of  these  ;  and 
again  by  righteous  men  and  prophets,  was 
cloud  after  cloud  withdrawn,  until  Christ 
came,  on  whose  face  shone  the  very  glory 
of  the  Father.  And  the  history  of  the 
Church  has  been  the  continuance  of  the 
same  long  process  of  "finding  out  God  to 
perfection."  Each  age  has  contributed  some 
fresh  element  of  truth,  although  at  best 
the  apprehension  of  each  age  has  been 
partial ;  yet  every  contribution  has  served 
to  enrich  our  conceptions.  The  ebb  and 
flow  of  opinion,  the  action  and  counter- 
action of  truth  and  error,  have,  slowly 
indeed,  but  surely,  been  vindicating  and 
thereby  hallowing  the  name,  "Our  Father, 
which  art  in  heaven."  In  our  own  country 
we  can  easily  mark  the  change  which  has 
taken  place  within  this  century,  as  the  con- 
ception of  mere  power  and  arbitrary  will 
has  given  place  to  the  grander  gospel  of 
the  divine  Fatherhood.  But  this  blessed 
name  has  yet  to  be  learned  more  fully  by  us ; 
it  has  to  be  purified  from  the  mere  sentimen- 
talism  of  a  weakly  pietism ;  it  has  to  be 
combined  with  the  elevating  thought  of  the 
greatness  of  that  Almighty  Will  which  is 
working  out  its  purposes  through  vast  cycles 
of  slowest  change ;  and  it  has,  above  all,  to 
be  realised  in  its  relation  to  that  brotherhood 
of  man,  which  follows  from  the  Fatherhood 
of  God,  and  in  the  fulfilment  of  which  we 
can  alone  see  the  true  halloAving  of  His  name 
by  us,  and  the  coming  of  His  kingdom. 
God  often  teaches  us  to  understand  our  errors 
by  sending  judgments ;  and  it  may  be  that 
the  social  storm  wliich  many  believe  is  about 
to  burst  on  Christendom,  may  prove  His 
method  of  reproving  the  Church  for  her  ne- 
glect. A  brotherhood  preached  in  the  name 
of  Atheism,  and  whose  methods  are  spolia- 
tion and  force,  may  be  that  which  will  teach 
us  the  meaning  of  the  true  brotherhood,  and 
the  duties  and  the  power  of  that  love  which 
Christ  inspires,  as  alone  adequate  to  meet 
the  evils  and  miseries  and  social  inequalities 
which  afflict  the  millions. 

Therefore  when  we  pray  this  prayer  let  us 
not  do  so  lightly  and  thoughtlessly,  but  as 
we  ask  God  to  hallow  the  name  "  Our  Fa- 
ther," let  us  mean  what  we  say,  and  seek 
grace  to  live  ourselves  as  sons  in  obedience 
to  His  will,  and  as  brothers  in  loving  help- 
fulness towards  mankind.  In  this,  as  in  all 
other  parts  of  religion,  Christ  is  at  once  our 
teacher  and  our  example. 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

T  WENT  up-stairs  to  Pole's  chamhcr  fccl- 
•^  ing  guilty  and  ashamed,  though  I  Avas 
altogether  innocent.  He  lit  the  gas — for  the 
dawn  without  had  not  yet  found  its  way 
into  his  chambers — took  off  his  overcoat, 
chose  a  cigar  and  seated  himself,  all  with 
quiet  deliberation,  and  then  spoke. 

"  My  finding  a  meaning  seemed  to  helj) 
you  to  find  a  meaning.  That  is — if  I  found 
one.     Let  us  have  it  out,  John." 

It  "was  by  no  means  easy  to  have  it  out. 

"My  dear  Pole,"  I  said,  "I  meant  nothing 
whatever  beyond  the  plain  sense  of  the 
words  I  used." 

"Quite  so,"  he  answered.  "You  won't 
think  so  ill  of  me  as  to  fancy  I'm  angry  be- 
cause you  have  your  own  thoughts  about 
me.     But  I  want  to  know  what  they  are." 

"Well,"  I  told  him,  after  a  moment's  un- 
easy thinking,  "the  best  thing  for  you  to  do 
will  be  to  ask  me  exactly  what  you  want  to 
know,  and  I  will  answer  you  quite  honestly." 

"You  asked  me — innocently  and  as  a 
mere  figure  of  speech,  not  to  tow  the  weaker 
vessel  into  danger.  Then,  on  my  looking  at 
you,  you  identified  the  weaker  vessel  so 
clearly  that  you  seemed  to  yourself  to  have 
been  guilty  of  an  impertinence." 

"  That  is  exactly  what  happened."  I  was 
grateful  to  him  for  translating  me  so  per- 
fectly. 

"  Have  you  yourself  noticed  anything  that 
would  lead  you  to  suppose  that  I  was  towing 
anybody  into  danger  ? " 

There  was  a  slight  flush  upon  his  face,  and 
I  could  see  that  it  was  difficult  for  him  to 
ask  the  question. 

"  I  have  noticed  nothing  that  -would  lead 
me  to  that  opinion,"  I  answered. 

"Then  the  idea  has  been  put  into  your 
head  by  somebody  else  1" 

"Yes." 

"May  I  ask  who  the  somebody  is  ?" 
.    "I  Avould  rather  not  say.     It  was  said  in 
perfect  friendship,  and   in  something  very 
like  congratulation." 

"  And  you  believed  it  ?"  he  asked. 

"No.  I  can't  say  I  believed  it.  I  had 
seen  nothing  to  justify  me  in  believing  it." 

"  I  suppose  it  was  Fish  who  spoke  to  you 
of  it  ?  Never  mind.  Don't  answer  if  you 
don't  care  to.     He  is  not  the  wisest  of  man- 
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kind,  but  he  is  a  very  good  old  foolish  sort 
of  fellow,  and  loves  to  chatter.  You  and  I 
are  getting  to  be  ver}^  close  friends,  and  I 
can  say  things  to  you  that  I  can't  say  to 
anybody  else.  I  left  off  visiting  Dclamere's 
house  not  in  the  least  degree  because  I  dis- 
liked the  man,  though  I  do  dislike  him  very 
heartily,  but  because  I  thought  I  was  getting 
into  danger.  I  went  back  again  because, 
after  a  good  deal  of  thinking  about  i-i,  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  I  was  not  likely 
to  get  into  danger.  There  is  the  whole 
story." 

There  was  one  side  of  the  story,  I  thought, 
but  I  said  nothing.  A  man  would  have  to 
come  to  something  of  an  extremity  in  cox- 
combry before  he  would  hide  himself  from 
the  society  of  women  he  cared  for  lest  they 
should  fall  hopelessly  in  love  with  him. 
Pole  was  as  little  likely  to  be  affected  in  that 
way  as  anybody  I  could  call  to  mind,  and  as 
for  the  old  doctor,  Avith  his  statement  that 
he  had  seen  affection  grownng  on  both  sides, 
I  declined  to  value  him  at  all.  I  had  seen 
Miss  Delamere  and  Pole  together  twice,  had 
noticed  pretty  closely,  and  was  quite  sure 
that  she  at  least  was  heart-whole.  I  had  been 
determined  to  be  sure  of  it,  but  could  really 
find  nothing  in  the  world  to  contradict  my 
surety. 

"  I  dare  say,"  Pole  w^ent  on  after  a  pause, 
"  that  you  are  still  in  the  land  of  romance, 
John.  I  left  it  some  time  ago.  I  was  kicked 
out  of  it,  and  am  in  no  hurry  to  pass  its 
borders  again.  Perhaps  I  might  like  to  go 
back — to  speak  plain  truth — if  there  were 
any  chance  of  doing  it.  But  the  fox  was 
wise  after  all,  and  when  the  grapes  are  out 
of  reach,  one  can't  do  better  than  think  them 
sour.  When  you  have  been  flung  down- 
stairs and  have  had  the  door  slammed  behind 
you,  it's  sensible  to  believe  that  you  don't 
Avant  the  entrie  to  the  establishment." 

The  da"wn  was  broadening  now,  and  the 
gas-lamp  had  taken  a  sickly  tinge.  He  rose 
and  turned  out  the  light,  and  threw  the 
window  open  and  leaned  out.  A  solitary 
footstep  which  had  sounded  dimly  until  then 
struck  sharply  on  the  ear.  A  key  tapped 
smartly  upon  the  iron  bars  of  the  gate  which 
separated  the  court  from  the  inn,  and  I  heard 
the  door  of  the  porter's  box  open,  and  the 
porter's  yawn.  I  got  up  and  stood  by  Pole's 
side,  and  looked  clown  into  the  courtyard. 
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A  little  old  gentleman  in  black  was  standing 
at  the  gate,  and  the  porter  was  in  the  act  of 
unlocking  it.  The  gate  s^^oing  ojDen,  and  the 
little  old  gentleman  looked  up  casually  as  he 
started  to  pass  through.  He  paused  with  a 
startled  air  and  spoke. 

"  May  I  step  up  to  your  rooms  for  a  mo- 
ment, Mr.  Pole  V 

"Certainly,  sir,"  Pole  answered,  and  the 
old  gentleman  entered  briskly  at  the  open 
door  below.  Pole  threw  open  his  own  door 
to  receive  him,  and  he  came  briskly  up  the 
stairs. 

"  I  had  certainly  not  expected  to  find  you 
awake  at  such  an  hour,"  he  said,  "but  I 
looked  up  at  your  chambers  in  passing  be- 
cause you  were  in  my  mind.  I  have  just 
come  from  the  death-bed  of  your  poor  cousin 
Reginald." 

"His  death-bed?"  Pole  asked,  in  a  voice 
which  sounded  awe-struck. 

"His  death-bed,"  the  old  gentleman  an- 
swered. "  Lord  Worborough  and  other  rela- 
tives were  already  in  town,  intending  to  see 
him  off  this  morning  to  the  Riviera.  He 
was  seized  with  a  terrible  fit  of  coughing, 
and  broke  a  blood-vessel  at  two  o'clock  j^es- 
terday  afternoon.  Everything  was  done  that 
could  be  done,  but  he  died  half  an  hour 
ago." 

Pole  looked  round  at  me  very  seriously, 
and  then  looked  back  to  his  visitor,  but  said 
nothing. 

"  I  do  not  know  if  I  am  personally  known 
to  you,  Mr.  Pole  1"  the  visitor  went  on  in- 
terrogativelj^  Pole  shook  his  head.  "AIIoav 
me  to  offer  you  my  card.  I  am  Lord  Wor- 
borough's  solicitor.'^  Pole  took  the  card,  and 
having  glanced  at  it  laid  it  quietly  upon  the 
table.  "  I  was  charged  to  carry  to  you  the 
melancholy  intelligence,  and  to  express  to 
you  his  lordship's  desire  to  meet  you  at  your 
earliest  convenience.  I  think,"  he  said  hesi- 
tatingly, "  that  you  are  not  as  yet  kno^^•n  to 
each  other  V 

"I  have  never  met  Lord  Worborough," 
Pole  answered.  His  voice  and  face  were  still 
very  solemn,  and  though  he  was  not  in  any 
way  shaken  by  the  tidings  it  was  evident 
that  they  moved  him  deeply. 

"His  lordship  will  himself  write  to  you 
to-morrow,  and  you  will  of  course  attend  the 
funeral." 

"  Of  course,  Mr.  Fairfield,"  said  Pole,  again 
glancing  at  the  card  beside  him. 

_"  I  would  not  have  intruded  at  this  hour," 
said  the  solicitor,  "but  for  the  accident  of 
seeing  you  at  the  window.  I  do  not  think  I 
have  anything  more  to  say  at  present,  but  I 


will  ask  you  for  an  interview  to-morrow.    At 
what  hour  may  I  call  V 

Pole  gave  him  an  appointment  at  noon, 
the  two  then  shook  hands,  and  Mr.  Fairfield, 
with  a  slight  bow  to  me,  took  his  leave  and 
went  briskly  down  the  stairs.  My  friend 
and  I  sat  down  facing  each  other,  and  for  a 
while  neither  of  us  spoke.  Pole  was  the 
first  to  break  silence. 

"  This  is  a  strange  thing  to  have  hap- 
pened," he  said.  "  I  hardly  knew  the  poor 
fellow,  and  his  dying — if  I  should  live  a 
year  or  two  longer — makes  me  rich,  I  don't 
know  how  rich,  and  gives  me  a  title.  Poor 
fellow!"  He  pulled  thoughtfully  at  his 
cigar  and  went  on  talking.  "  I  used  to  have 
dreams  when  I  was  a  boy  of  being  great  and 
rich.  I  had  a  sort  of  fanciful  notion  that  I 
should  meet  somebody  one  day  who  would 
tell  me  that  I  had  been  reared  for  my  own 
good  under  false  pretences,  and  that  I  was 
Duke  or  Prince  of  something  somewhere.  I 
was  to  have  passed  my  probation  and  have 
come  out  triumphant,  and  then  the  truth 
;  was  to  come  as  my  reward."  He  got  up  and 
1  threw  the  cigar  into  the  courtyard,  and  then 
i  closed  the  windoAV.  Then  he  fell  to  walkino- 
'  up  and  down  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets. 
"  I've  passed  my  probation  and  come  out  a 
failure,  and  here's  the  announcement.  Poor 
Reggy  !     I'd  rather  he'd  have  lived.     I  feel 


as  if  fate  were 


having  a  satiric 
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at  me. 
'Here  you  are,  my  boy.  You've  thrown 
away  all  the  chances  you  had  to  start  with, 
and  now  here's  the  biggest  prize  in  the 
basket  for  you.  There  are  thousands  who'd 
jump  at  it,  and  it's  no  good  to  you.  Take 
it ! '" 

"  You  don't  deserve  that  you  should  say 
these  things  of  yourself  or  think  them,"  I 
replied.  "  You  are  not  answerable  for  your 
troubles." 

"  I  don't  know,"  he  resumed,  still  walking 
up  and  down.  "  I  believe  I  knew  as  well  at 
the  time  as  I  know  it  now  that  I  was  marry- 
ing a  woman  Avho  could  make  no  man  happy. 
There's  a  kind  of  sane  madness,  Denham, 
Avhich  some  men  suffer  from.  I  knew  I 
Avasn't  going  to  be  happy.  I  more  than 
guessed  that  I  was  going  to  wreck  m3\self. 
I  didn't  even  particularly  care  for  her,  but  I 
felt  m3\self  bound  in  honour,  and  I  married 
her.  Well,  it's  of  no  use  to  talk,  and  I 
knoAv  that  also.  I  haA'en't  bored  anybod}- 
else  Avith  it.  You're  the  only  man  I  ever 
opened  mj-  lips  to." 

He  would  not  say — of  course  he  would  not 
say — what  this  meant,  but  I  kneAv  it.  I  had 
begun  to  think  of  late  that  amidst  the  crowd  of 
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his  acquaintance  ho  counted  a  single  friend, 
and  that  I  was  the  man.  I  knc^7  I  loved  him, 
hut  in  those  days  I  thought  disparagingly  of 
mj'self.  That  early  modesty  has  developed  (as 
it  often  does)  into  rather  more  than  an  average 
certainty  of  personal  merit.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  arose  from  my  fear  lest  I  miglit  think 
as  highly  of  myself  as  I  somehow  thought  I 
ought  to  do.  But  I  was  uncertain  of  my 
own  deserts,  and  thought  his  friendship  a 
high  honour,  as  any  man  might  have  done. 
As  honest,  valiant,  and  stalwart  a  heart  as 
ever  beat,  I  know  he  had. 

We  said  good  night  to  cacli  other  after 
this  with  no  renewal  of  our  earlier  conversa- 
tion, and  I  Avent  down  to  my  rooms,  and  so 
to  bed.  He  was  closeted  with  the  lawyer 
for  an  hour  or  two,  I  learned  afterwards,  and 
in  the  evening  he  Aveut  by  appointment  to 
see  Lord  Worborough,  I  myself  made  the 
elderly  peer's  acquaintance  a  week  later, 
after  Reginald  Pole's  funeral.  He  called  at 
Warwick  Court  Avhen  I  happened  to  be  in 
Pole's  rooms — a  bent,  courteous,  mild  old 
man,  Avith  an  afiectionate,  sad  smile.  I  Avas 
introduced  to  him,  and  Avas  received  with  an 
unexpected  cordiality. 

"Mr.  Pole  has  spoken  to  me  of  you,  Mr. 
Deuham,"  he  said.  "  I  am  very  pleased  to 
meet  you.  You  Avould  seem  to  be  great 
friends,  you  tAvo  young  gentlemen.  I  do 
not  find  that  I  make  many  friends  noAvadays, 
and  I  have  outlived  most  of  the  old  ones." 

He  watched  Pole  rather  closely,  as  I  no- 
ticed, and  Avore,  to  my  mind,  an  air  of  criti- 
cism. It  was  natural  that  he  should  desire 
to  knoAv  Avhat  manner  of  man  Avas  coming 
after  him,  though  it  Avas  out  of  his  poAver  to 
alter  the  succession. 

"  I  came  here,  Walter,  on  purpose  to  ask 
you  to  come  doAvn  into  the  country  and  stay 
Avith  me  aAvhile,"  he  said,  looking  from  one 
to  the  other  of  us.  "I  Avant  your  friend  to 
come  also.  One  judges  a  man  by  the  com- 
pany he  keeps.  It  would  be  a  shame  to  ask 
a  pair  of  yovmg  fellows  out  into  the  country 
at  this  time  of  year  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, but  you  see,  Walter,  you  can  na- 
turally go  noAvhere  and  do  nothing  for  a 
time,  and  it  Avill  be  Avell  that  we  should  knoAV 
each  other.  You  will  come,  Mr.  Denham  1 
AVhen  do  3'ou  think,  Walter,  that  you  and 
your  friend  can  be  ready  V 

For  my  oAvn  part,  I  Avas  a  good  deal  taken 
aback  by  this  unexpected  invitation,  but  I 
accepted  it,  and  Ave  arranged  that  all  three  of 
us  should  go  doAvn  to  Worborough  Court 
next  day.  The  old  lord  stayed  and  talked 
for  an  hour  or  tAvo.     He  Avas  bookish  in  an 


old-fashioned  Avay.  He  had  read  no  theo- 
logy ncAver  than  Paley,  no  philosophy  later 
than  Locke,  no  fiction  since  Sir  Walter's,  and 
no  verse  since  Byron's,  All  the  noAv  people 
Avere  mere  names  to  him,  and  he  did  not  care 
to  make  their  acquaintance ;  but  hcAvas  pleased 
to  hud  that  Ave  kncAV  his  favourites  as  Avell  as 
he  did,  a  little  better,  perhaps,  with  our 
fresher  memories,  and  he  told  us  simply  that 
he  Avas  glad  to  lind  that  we  Avere  not  trivial- 
minded. 

"  Books  are  a  great  resource,"  he  said  Avith 
his  mild  smile.  "I  don't  read  much  now, 
but  I  find  a  pleasure  in  remembering.  Some- 
thing put  Commodore  Trunnion  into  my 
head  as  I  drove  doAvn  here,  and  I  laughed. 
I  hardly  knew  poor  Reginald,"  he  added 
suddenly  with  an  almost  alarmed  air  of 
apology  and  explanation.  "  He  Avas  so  con- 
firmed an  iuA'alid." 

When  he  had  gone  away  Pole  and  I  set  to 
Avork  to  pack  in  readiness  for  the  morrow's 
journey,  and  next  day  Ave  met  the  old  lord  at 
Paddington  at  the  appointed  hour,  and  Avent 
doAvn  into  Devonshire.  A  carriage  aAvaited  us, 
and  a  break  for  our  baggage,  and,  leaving  the 
latter  to  folloAv  us,  Ave  were  boAvled  aAvay 
through  a  Avide  road  Avith  beautiful  overhang- 
ing hedges  until  the  lodge  gates  Avere  throAvn 
open  to  us  and  Ave  sAvept  into  a  splendid 
avenue  of  forest  trees. 

"  There  is  the  first  glimpse  of  the  house," 
said  Lord  Worborough,  laying  one  hand  upon 
his  successor's  arm,  and  pointing  Avith  the 
other,  with  a  long,  Avithered  Avhite  finger 
extended,  the  delicate  old  hand  trembling. 
"  It  is  a  very  noble  old  place,  and  I  hope  you 
will  be  happy  there  Avhen  your  time  comes." 

There  Avas  something  touching,  to  my  mind, 
in  this  informal  handing  over,  as  it  Avere,  of 
the  ancestral  place  to  the  young  felloAv  Avho 
until  lately  had  been  so  complete  a  stranger. 

Pole  looked  at  the  house,  and  Lord  Wor- 
borough, Avith  his  gold-rimmed  pince-nez 
balanced  on  his  nose,  looked  at  Pole  Avith 
that  air  of  Avatchful  regard  I  had  noticed  the 
day  before. 

"Yes,"  said  the  heir-apparent,  "  it  is  a  noble 
old  place."  He  had  been  unusually  thought- 
ful and  quiet  during  the  Avhole  journey,  and 
noAV  there  Avas  a  settled  shadoAv  upon  him. 

I  saw,  as  Ave  came  nearer,  that  it  Avas  in- 
deed a  noble  old  place.  It  had  a  AvestAvard 
aspect,  and  all  its  long  lines  of  AvindoAv  shone 
like  burnished  gold  in  the  light  of  the  de- 
clining sun,  gleaming  the  brighter  by  con- 
trast Avith  their  sombre  setting  of  purplish 
broAvn  tone.  Pole  sighed  as  he  stepped  from 
the  carriage. 
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"I  shall  leave  you  now,"  said  our  host  as 
he  entered  the  hall.  He  drew  out  his  watch 
and  consulted  it.  "Forty-five  minutes  to 
dinner.     Ample  time." 

We  were  shown  to  rooms  which  were  in 
communication  with  each  other,  and  when 
the  servants  had  brought  up  our  luggage, 
and  everything  was  laid  out  in  readiness,  wo 
were  left  alone.  Pole  marched  through  the 
open  doors  of  the  two  intervening  dressing- 
rooms  into  my  bed-chamber,  and  there,  with 
his  head  resting  against  the  wall  and  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  stood  silent  for  a  minute 
or  two. 

"  I  suppose,"  he  said  then,  "  that  if  I  should 
live  long  enough  for  it  to  come  to  that,  Lady 
Worborough  will  have  a  right  to  come  here." 

CHAPTER  X. 

Whenever  I  found  time  to  think  of  it,  I 
used  to  be  astonished  at  my  own  position 
whilst  I  stayed  at  Worborough  Court.  I 
had  three  hundred  a  year  of  my  own,  came 
of  a  family  of  no  distinction,  plain  yeomen 
for  half-a-dozen  generations,  and  had  as  much 
hope  of  forming  aristocratic  associations  as  I 
had  of  being  suddenly  translated  to  the  moon, 
and  almost  as  much  desire  for  the  one  as  for 
the  other.  But  the  differences  in  the  life 
v/ere  so  slight  and  trivial  that  I  was  recon- 
ciled to  my  new  place  insensibly  and  at  once. 
To  ride  in  a  carriage  instead  of  a  dog-cart  or 
a  cab — to  have  a  man  behind  one's  chair  at 
dinner  every  evening  instead  of  having  him 
there  on  special  occasions  only  —  to  have 
another  man  to  fold,  and  lay  out,  and  brush 
one's  clothes  instead  of  performing  those  small 
offices  with  one's  own  hands,  were  the  main 
changes,  and  were  easily  to  be  borne  with. 
Lord  Worborough  was  not  only  kind,  but 
companionable,  and  very  like  any  other 
amiable,  cultivated,  and  good  old  gentleman. 
I  t^iink  I  had  vaguely  expected  everything 
to  be  very  different  from  my  old  experiences  : 
I  know  I  found  everything  very  much  the 
same  as  it  had  always  been. 

Lord  Worborough  and  Pole  were  a  good 
deal  together.  The  heir-apparent  was  being 
familiarised  Avith  the  possessions  which  would 
one  day  be  his  own.  His  lordship  had 
always  kept  his  affairs  for  the  main  part  in 
his  own  hands,  and  he  and  Pole  spent  hours 
in  going  over  business  papers  together.  At 
such  times  I  was  thrown  upon  my  own  re- 
sources, and  since  in  my  boyhood  riding  had 
been  my  greatest  joy,  and  I  had  not  been 
able  to  afford  a  horse  in  London,  I  took 
advantage  of  the  chances  offered  me,  and 
spent  most  of  my  spare  hours  in  the  saddle. 


I  was  riding  one  tranquil  afternoon  towards 
the  village,  thinking  of  a  certain  day  at  Pang- 
bourne  for  the  most  part,  and  recalling  with 
great  clearness  all  that  had  been  said  and 
done,  and  how  somebody  had  looked  at  every 
turn  of  head  and  hand,  when  I  saw,  far  away 
across  the  fields,  the  crawling  line  of  white 
steam  which  betrayed  the  progress  of  the 
afternoon  down  train.  From  the  distance 
at  which  I  saw  it,  it  looked  like  an  emblem  of 
peace  and  quiet,  and  seemed  to  travel  very 
slowly,  but  by-and-by  rounding  a  great  curve 
it  came  charging  down  towards  me  with  in- 
creasing swiftness  and  a  growing  roar..  My 
horse  showed  so  decided  a  trepidation  at  the 
advancing  monster  that  I  turned  him  into  a 
by-lane  out  of  sight  of  it,  and  did  not  return 
to  the  road  I  had  been  travelling  until  the 
train  had  paused  at  the  station,  and  the 
whistle  had  announced  its  departure.  Then 
I  went  on  towards  the  station.  I  saw  with- 
out any  special  interest  the  little  handful  of 
country  people  dispersing  from  the  station 
door,  and  a  gentleman  farmer  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood climb  into  a  dog-cart  which  had 
been  in  waiting  for  him  and  drive  away. 
The  moving  of  the  dog-cart  revealed  three 
people,  a  man  and  woman,  the  woman  very 
fashionably  attired,  and  a  railway  porter 
whose  hand  was  pointing  straight  down  the 
road  by  which  I  was  approaching  the  group. 
In  a  minute  or  so  I  came  near  enough  to  see 
them  clearly,  and  in  a  sort  of  horror  I  recog- 
nised the  lady  I  had  seen  aboard  the  house- 
boat. Her  companion  was  the  little  Jew 
solicitor,  Goldsmith. 

For  a  moment  I  was  completely  shaken 
out  of  my  self-possession,  and  could  think  of 
nothing.  My  horse  bore  me  on  towards 
them,  and  I  saw  that  I  was  recognised.  I 
have  no  doubt  my  face  displayed  my  sensa- 
tions quite  plainly,  for  Mr.  Goldsmith  looked 
up  at  me  with  a  leer  of  self-approval,  and 
wagged  his  head  in  what  I  felt  to  be  a 
triumphing  derision.  His  companion,  who 
carried  herself  with  the  old  harsh  air  of  self- 
disdain,  and  disdain  of  everything,  stared  me 
scornfully  in  the  face.  I  was  quite  certain 
that  their  purpose  here  was  to  annoy  Pole, 
and  when  they  had  passed  me  but  a  little 
way  I  wheeled  round  and  overtook  them. 

"You'd  better  carry  the  good  news  ahead 
of  us.  Bister  Denham,"  said  the  little  Jew. 
"  We're  going  to  make  a  little  call  at  Wor- 
borough Court." 

"  I  shall  have  great  pleasure,"  I  responded 
as  drily  as  I  could.     He  laughed  jeeringly, 


and  I  rode  on  with  but  a  single  glance  at  the 

Once  out  of  sight 


bitter  face  beside   him. 
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and  hearing  I  put  my  horse  from  a  trot  into 
a  gallop,  and  reached  the  Court  a  good  half- 
hour  before  they  could  well  be  expected.  I 
asked  for  Pole,  and  learned  that  he  was 
closeted  with  Lord  AVorborough.  The  horse 
I  had  ridden  was  soft  with  want  of  exercise, 
and  was  in  a  lather  of  foam  with  his  gallop 
of  two  and  a  half  miles,  and  my  own  air  was 
doubtless  a  good  deal  flurried,  for  the  man 
whom  I  questioned  looked  oddly  at  me  as  if 
he  suspected  that  something  was  amiss.  For 
the  moment  I  was  altogether  nonplussed.  It 
would  look  odd  to  disturb  Pole  by  sending 
for  him,  and  Lord  Worborough  would  prob- 
ably think  it  an  impertinence.  Then  it 
struck  me  that  I  could  give  the  man  at  the 
lodge  instructions  to  detain  the  visitors  there, 
and  permit  them  to  do  no  more  than  send 
their  business  to  the  house,  leaving  it  at 
Pole's  option  to  do  what  he  chose  with  them 
afterwards.  Luckily,  whilst  I  was  hurriedly 
turning  this  suggestion  up  and  down  in  my 
mind,  I  heard  a  step  upon  the  great  staircase 
leading  to  the  hall,  and  there  was  Pole  him- 
self, lounging  down  Avith  his  hands  in  his 
pockets  as  usual,  and  his  lithe  and  active 
figure  swajdng  into  the  idlest  postures. 

"  Here  is  ]\Ir.  Pole,  sir,"  said  the  servant, 
and  withdrew. 

"  Hillo  !  "  said  Pole.  "  Anything  the  mat- 
ter ?  You  look  scared."  I  told  him  my 
news,  and  looking  before  him  with  eyes 
half-closed  and  lips  drawn  inward,  he  nodded 
twice  or  thrice.  "  AVe'll  go  and  meet  them," 
he  said  then,  sliding  an  arm  through  mine, 
and  taking  a  hat  from  the  stand  as  we 
went  by. 

"\Ye  walked  in  silence  down  the  long 
avenue,  passed  the  gates,  and  came  upon  the 
dusty  road  in  silence.  I  looked  at  my  com- 
panion pretty  often,  and  if  I  had  not  known 
his  real  reasons  for  distuibance  I  should 
never  have  guessed  them  from  his  face.  His 
arm  ga\'e  a  little  sudden  twitch  as  we  turned 
a  corner  of  the  road. 

"  Here  they  are,"  he  said.  I  had  looked 
up  already  and  had  seen  them  a  hundred 
yards  away.  They  walked  on  leisurely  to 
meet  us,  and  I  could  see  that  Goldsmith 
was  disturbed  by  the  thought  of  the  coming 
interview.  He  stared  about  him  with  an 
uneasy  pretence  of  not  having  seen  us, 
flourished  his  handkerchief,  cocked  his  hat, 
pulled  out  his  watch,  and  drew  a  glove  off 
and  on.  When  he  could  no  longer  evade 
the  knowledge  of  us  he  fell  ever  so  little 
behind  his  companion,  Avho  walked  on 
steadily  with  an  unchanging  look  until  we 
halted  within  a  yard  of  each  other. 


"  Well,"  said  Pole.  I  could  feel  his  hand 
trembling  slightly,  with  a  strong  quick 
tremor,  but  his  face  and  voice  were  alto- 
gether commonplace  and  iudiflfcreut.  "  What 
does  this  mean  ? " 

"  I  am  spending  a  day  or  two  in  the 
country,"  she  answered  mockingly.  "  I 
wanted  to  exchange  congratulations  with 
you.  Do  you  think  the  old  man  will  last 
long  V 

"  I  have  been  expecting  this  visit,"  Pole 
returned,  with  an  air  of  everyday.  "  I  want 
you  to  understand  that  I  shan't  allow 
another." 

"  Indeed  1 "  she  asked  with  a  cold  sneer, 
"  and  how  do  you  propose  to  exercise  your 
authority  1 " 

"  Well,"  he  said,  drawing  his  arm  from 
mine,  and  tilting  his  hat  over  his  eyebrows, 
"I  hold  the  purse  strings,  and  until  you 
promise  to  leave  me  absolutely  unmolested, 
I  shall  pay  no  more." 

"  I  have  taken  a  house  down  here,"  she 
answered,  "and  I  am  going  to  live  in  it." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Pole,  throwing  his  head 
back,  and  looking  at  her  from  under  the 
brim  of  his  hat.  "  We  understand  each 
other.  We  needn't  waste  words  about  it. 
You  will  do  as  you  please,  and  I  shall  use 
the  only  power  I  have." 

"  We  will  see  about  the  power  you  have," 
said  his  wife.  "  At  the  first  delay  of  a  day 
I  shall  instruct  Mr.  Goldsmith  to  sue  for 
maintenance." 

"That's  what  we  shall  do,"  said  IMr. 
Goldsmith,  still  looking  behind  her  shoulder. 
"We  shall  sue  for  maintenance." 

"  You  threatened  that  before,"  Pole  an- 
swered, "  and  I  give  you  the  answer  I  gave 
then.  The  moment  you  move  in  that  way 
I  shall  go  abroad.  As  for  the  property  here 
I  never  coveted  it,  or  expected  it,  and  I  can 
do  without  it.  I  can  make  it  over  by  deed 
of  gift  to  the  next  heir.  I  shan't  pay  a 
peimy  until  you  have  ceased  to  annoy  me. 
It's  the  only  power  I  have,  and  I  shall 
use  it." 

I  could  see  by  her  eyes  that  there  was  no 
mischief  she  would  not  have  done  him  if 
she  had  had  the  power. 

"  You  have  a  third  of  my  income  now," 
he  went  on,  and  I  could  see  that  his  stead- 
fast refusal  to  be  angry  or  shaken  was  be- 
ginning to  exasperate  her  horribly.  "  In 
due  time,  if  we  should  both  live,  and  I  should 
be  unmolested,  your  allowance  will  be  in- 
creased, to  what  extent  I  cannot  tell  at  pre- 
sent, but  considerablj^  You  must  choose 
for  yourself  between  a  comfortable  provision 
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nothing 


at   all.      Good-day, 


for    life    and 
Adelaide." 

He  turned  to  go,  but  she  sprang  forward 
and  intercepted  him. 

"You  want  war?"  she  said,  with  some- 
thing of  a  stagy  air  and  accent,  but  with  an 
obviously  genuine  passion.  "  You  shall  have 
it  then." 

"No,"  he  answered  wearily  and  quietly. 
"  I  want  peace  and  I  mean  to  have  it."  He 
made  a  movement  to  walk  round  her,  but 
she  intercepted  him  again.  He  lit  a  cigarette 
and  sat  down  upon  the  turfy  bank  by  the 
roadside,  with  his  feet  apart  and  his  hands 
clasped  between  his  knees. 

"  I  will  have  my  rights,"  she  said,  "  and 
I  will  make  your  life  a  burden  to  you." 

He  lookecl  up  at  her  and  responded  with 
a  dry  simplicity,  answering  her  last  words 
only, 

"  I  know  you  will." 

"  I  suppose  you  fancy,"  she  went  on  with 
a  strange  and  dreadful  distortion  of  the  face, 
"  that  I  know  nothing  of  your  doings.  I 
know  everything.  I  know  why  you  go  to 
Cromwell  Terrace.  I  know  why  you  stopped 
away.  I  know  how  much  you  wish  me  dead, 
and  how  you  hate  the  sight  of  me.  Do  you 
think  I  care  whether  you  hate  me  or  not  ? 
Not  I !     Why  should  I  ? " 

I  drew  Goldsmith  a  little  aside,  and  ven- 
tured to  ask  him  if  he  thought  any  good 
])urpose  was  being  served  by  the  prolonga- 
tion of  this  scene.  I  pointed  out  that  it 
could  only  lead  to  an  exasperation  of  feeling 
on  both  sides,  and  begged  him  to  use  his 
influence  in  getting  his  client  away.  He 
grinned  unamiably  and  shrugged  his  fat 
shoulders. 

"  If  Bister  Pole  doesn't  like  it,"  he  said, 
"  Bister  Pole's  got  himself  to  thank  for  it, 
and  nobody  else." 

"  As  to  that,"  I  answered,  trying  to  be  as 
diplomatic  as  I  could,  "  I  am  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  form  an  opinion.  But  if  you  have 
your  client's  interest  at  heart,  Mr.  Goldsmith, 
I  am  sure  you  will  persuade  her  to  go  away. 
I  understand  that  Mrs.  Pole  has  no  means  of 
her  own,  and  if  her  husband  should  be  so  far 
irritated  as  to  fulfil  his  threat,  your  own 
hopes  of  payment  might  be  seriously  af- 
fected." 

"I  ain't  afraid,"  said  Mr.  Goldsmith. 
"  We  can  come  on  the  estate.  It's  a  legal 
claim,  ain't  it  ?  Very  well,  then.  What's 
the  use  of  talking  ?  If  you  want  a  man's 
fredly  services  you  shouldn't  chuck  him  in 
the  river." 

"I  want  you  both  to  understand,"  Pole 


broke  in  here,  rising  to  his  feet.  His  wife 
was  still  talking  with  a  slow,  bitter  intensity, 
but  she  stopped  at  the  sound  of  his  voice  and 
listened,  looking  from  her  husband's  face  to 
Goldsmith's  and  back  again.  "  You  can  make 
a  public  scandal  of  the  thing,  of  course.  You 
can  drive  me  out  of  England,  and  make  it 
impossible  for  me  to  return,  but  you  can't 
get  money  from  a  man  who  is  determined  at 
all  costs  not  to  pay  it.  Now  I  am  deter- 
mined at  all  costs  not  to  pay  it — please 
understand  that  quite  clearly,  and  once  for  all 
■ — unless  I  have  quiet  secured  to  me.  On  the 
first  return  of  annoyance  I  shall  go  away, 
and  leave  you  to  your  own  devices." 

His  face  was  very  pale  and  his  eyes 
glittered,  but  he  spoke  with  a  steady  voice, 
and  it  was  plain  to  see  that  he  produced  an 
effect  on  both  of  them.  Goldsmith  looked 
uneasily  at  his  client,  and  she,  with  her 
handsome,  dreadful  face  as  white  as  Pole's, 
looked  back  at  him,  her  chin  raised,  and  her 
pencilled  eyelids  drooping,  till  the  eyes  shone 
through  a  mere  slit.  I  could  not  help  thinking 
that  there  was  a  something  posed  and  studied 
in  her  look  and  attitude,  and  in  my  own 
mind  I  pictured  her  as  rehearsing  this  and 
similar  scenes  with  a  hungry  relish  for  the 
excitement  of  quarrel. 

"Now,  Goldsmith,"  Pole  went  on,  "3^011 
know  your  client.  If  you  advise  her  to  her 
present  course  you  must  take  the  conse- 
quences— you  can  guess  what  they  \nll  be." 

Mr.  Goldsmith  showed  signs  of  faltering. 
His  client  opened  her  eyes  in  a  studied  dis- 
dain and  amazement,  and,  turning  her  head 
aside  from  him  slowly,  kept  her  glance  fixed 
upon  his  face  for  awhile  and  then  withdrew 
it  with  a  practised  scorn. 

"  It's  no  use  looking  at  me  like  that,"  said 
Mr.  Goldsmith  fretfully.  "Of  course  I'm 
devoted  to  your  interests,  Mrs.  Pole.  I  want 
to  make  the  best  of  things  for  you ;  but  it's 
no  use  cutting  your  nose  oS  to  spite  your 
face.     Now,  is  it  1 " 

"  Come,  Denham,"  said  Pole,  taking  me 
by  the  arm  and  moving  away.  This  time 
his  wife  made  no  attempt  to  stay  him,  and 
the  last  I  saw  of  the  pair  we  left  behind  was 
that  the  little  Jew  was  standing  bare-headed 
and  proffering  his  arm,  whilst  his  client 
turned  disdainfully  away  from  him  and 
stood  stock  still  in  the  middle  of  the  dusty 
road. 

We  walked  in  silence  for  some  two  or 
three  hundred  yards,  and  then  Pole  spoke. 

"  If  they  drive  me  to  it  I  will  keep  my 
word.  I  daresay  you  thought  that  I  was 
harsh.     I  don't  care  much  what  people  think 
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as  a  general  rule 


perhaps  I  care  too  little — 
and  if  I  justify  myself  to  you  you  must  take 
it  as  a  compliment." 

I  knew  very  well  he  was  not  thinking 
flippantly,  however  he  might  speak. 

"  I  have  suffered  enough  already,  and  I 
can't  afford  to  have  this  misery  hanging  over 
me,  threatening  to  come  down  at  any  moment. 
I  must  use  the  only  power  I  have." 

I  hastened  to  assure  him  that  I  did  not 
see  what  other  course  lay  open  to  him.  In 
his  new  position  at  least,  whatever  it  had 
been  in  his  old  one,  it  was  impossible,  or 
almost  impossible,  to  hide  his  whereabouts. 
I  thought  he  had  an  absolute  right  to  offer 
the  bargain  he  had  set  before  his  wife,  and 
that  if  she  woidd  not  accept  it  he  was  clear 
of  responsibility  for  her  action. 

"I  am  slad  vou  think  so,"  he  answered. 


^) 


glad  you 

"  It  helps  me  to  think  so.     Let  us  say  no 
more  about  it." 

But  the  new  hint  of  Pole's  interest  in  ]Miss 
Delamere  disturbed  me,  and  the  more  I 
thought  about  it  the  less  assured  I  felt,  and 
the  more  grieved  and  anxious,  I  felt  my 
own  thoughts  intrusive  and  impatient,  but  I 
could  not  banioh  them. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

The  Morning  Post  had  announced  the  fact 
of  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Pole  and  Mr.  John 
Denham  at  Worborough  Court,  and  after  a 
space  of  some  six  weeks,  during  which 
nothing  of  importance  to  my  history  hap- 
pened beyond  the  scenes  already  indicated, 
it  announced  the  departure  for  London  of 
the  same  distinguished  pair.  We  went  back 
to  tOAvn  and  resumed  our  old  quarters  and 
our  old  ways.  Before  we  left.  Lord  Wor- 
borough had  taken  the  warmest  sort  of  liking 
to  Pole,  and  had,  it  appeared,  been  anxious 
to  press  an  allowance  upon  him,  and  to  in- 
duce him  to  take  up  a  residence  more  in 
accord  with  his  prospects,  and  the  social 
position  they  imposed  upon  him.  But  Pole 
protested  that  he  had  as  much  as  he  wanted, 
and  preferred  for  the  present  to  remain  in 
his  old  quarters,  and  so,  to  my  great  satis- 
faction, we  went  back  to  an  unchanged  life. 

If  my  friend  had  been  situated  like  most 
3'oung  men  of  his  age,  had  been  free  to  carve 
out  his  own  career  and  dispose  of  his  own 
destiny,  I  am  sure  that  I  should  have  been  I 
able  to  rejoice  in  the  fortune  which  had  be- 
fallen  him  with  my  whole  heart.  But  having 
such  solid  ground  for  thinking  poorly  of  his 
high  fortune  on  one  side,  I  allowed  myself  to  . 
think  poorly  of  it  on  another.  My  thoughts 
and  feelings  here  were  purely  selfish,  as  I  am  | 


quite  willing  to  admit.  My  own  means  gave 
me  no  right  to  mix  on  terms  of  equality  with 
people  of  such  exceptional  wealth  as  would 
at  one  time  or  another  come  into  my  friend's 
possession.  I  did  not  altogether  like  the  idea 
of  his  having  that  enormous  income  and  that 
imposing  title,  and  I  felt  as  if  these  things 
forced  us  apart  already.  But  the  difference 
• — if  dificrence  there  was — was  wholly  on  my 
side.  Pole  showed  not  the  slightest  sign  of 
being  touched  by  it. 

It  rained  one  evening  pretty  heavily,  and 
I  had  business  abroad.  The  days  were  be- 
ginning to  draw  in,  and  it  was  dusk  in  the 
court  when  I  got  to  the  open  doorway  of  the 
house  and  stood  there  unfolding  my  umbrella. 
The  lamps  were  lit,  and  gleamed  rawly  in  the 
faint  light.  There  was  something  noticeably 
dismal  in  the  chill  mingling  of  gaslight  with 
Avhat  remained  of  daylight,  and  the  whining 
wind,  which  wrinkled  the  puddles  on  the 
stone  pavement,  and  the  relentless  plashing 
rain  intensified  the  feeling.  I  was  conscious, 
in  an  absent-minded  way,  of  a  further  note 
of  emphasis — a  single  figure  in  the  otherwise 
deserted  court,  a  man  Avho,  with  a  frock-coat 
shining  with  rain,  and  a  shapeless  old  silk 
hat,  from  whose  battered  brim  the  drops  fell 
on  his  nose,  stood  lurching  by  the  opposite 
railings,  looking  upward.  As  I  put  up  my 
umbrella  and  stepped  out  into  the  rain  he 
gave  ever  so  slight  a  start,  of  nervousness,  as 
I  conjectured,  and  made  off  in  the  direction 
of  Holborn.  He  looked  abject  and  deserted, 
and  I  gave  him  a  sidelong  glance  in  passing. 
He  gave  a  sidelong  glance  at  me,  and  shot 
his  eyes  away  from  mine  in  a  mere  fraction 
of  a  second.  He  was  sufficiently  miserable 
to  look  at,  but  just  respectable  enough  to 
have  a  right  to  be  offended  by  an  otier  of 
charity,  I  half  expected  his  step  to  quicken, 
and  could  almost  hear  in  fancy  the  thick 
voice  which  I  knew  must  go  along  with  that 
bibulous  nose  and  the  bibulous  unsteady  lips 
he  had,  murmuring  the  known  formula  about 
the  poor  man  and  the  night's  lodging.  He 
came  slopping  on  behind  me,  with  the  peculiar 
sucking  noise  at  each  footstep  which  broken 
boots  make  on  a  wet  and  level  pavement, 
and  I  gave  him  a  passing  thought  of  pity  and 
forgot  him,  as  we  have  to  forget  scores  of 
such  phantoms  every  day  in  a  great  city. 

I  went  to  Bloomsbury  Square,  I  remem- 
ber, to  call  upon  an  acquaintance  of  mine,  a 
musician,  who  had  set  some  verses  of  mine 
to  music,  and  who  had  given  me  an  appoint- 
ment that  evening  to  hear  a  professional 
tenor  rehearse  the  song.  I  stayed  an  hour, 
I  dare  say,  and  then  left.     There,  planted 
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against  the  railings  was  a  dim  gleaming 
figure,  at  such  a  distance  that  I  should  have 
not  noticed  him  at  all  but  for  the  chance 
light  a  gas-lamp  cast  upon  his  wet  arm  and 
shoulder,  and  his  seedy  shining  hat.  He 
would  appear  to  have  gone  to  sleep  there, 
but  the  noise  of  the  door  which,  escaping 
the  maid-servant's  fingers,  slammed  loudly 
behind  me,  made  him  jump  into  a  bolt  up- 
right attitude,  and  I  thought  of  the  man  in 
the  court. 

So  far  there  was  nothing  in  the  world  to 
make  me  believe  that  it  was  worth  any- 
body's while  to  stalk  me  about  London,  and 
so  I  fancied  this  second  sight  of  the  man  to 
be  an  accident.  I  went  home  and  forgot  him 
again.  But  next  day  about  noon  I  turned 
to  look  at  something  in  the  street,  and  there 
was  the  man  once  more,  slouching  a  score  of 
yards  behind.  He  turned  away  when  I  saw 
him,  and  made  believe  to  stare  at  a  shop-win- 
dow, but  I  observed  one  or  two  furtive 
glances  in  my  own  direction,  and  began  to 
grow  a  little  curious.  I  sauntered  on  and 
went  round  a  corner,  and  then  dropping  my 
pace  to  a  mere  lounge  i  went  round  a  second 
corner  and  there  waited.  The  shabby  man 
almost  walked  against  me — recoiled  with  a 
start,  and  then  took  the  other  side  of  the 
road.  I  aftected  to  take  no  notice  of  him 
and  lounged  on  again,  and  coming  in  awhile 
to  another  main  street,  saw  my  man  behind 
me  still,  this  time  by  the  aid  of  a  big  mirror 
in  the  shop-window  of  a  carver  and  gilder. 
The  shop-window  was  at  a  corner,  and  the 
mirror  stood  at  an  angle  in  it,  giving  a  clear 
view  of  the  road  for  Uvo  score  yards.  I  be- 
gan to  suspect  the  shabby  man  of  shadowing 
me  for  a  purpose,  and  I  walked  about  with 
no  other  meaning  at  all  than  to  see  if  he 
would  follow  still,  taking  pains  not  to  look 
as  if  I  knew  anything  of  his  presence.  It  be- 
came quite  clear  at  last  that  the  man  was 
really  following  me,  and  when  I  had  led  him 
a  long  ramble  I  bent  my  way  homewards. 
When  I  had  come  within  a  minute's  walk  of 
Warwick  Court  I  quickened  my  steps  to  a 
good  round  pace,  and  once  within  its  shelter, 
ran.  I  passed  the  iron  gate,  turned  to  the 
left,  and  then  marched  leisurely  down  Brown- 
low  Street  back  into  Holborn.  There,  at 
the  corner  of  Chancery  Lane,  was  my  man  in 
converse  with  another,  a  gentleman  in  a  skin 
cap,  short  trousers,  and  big  highlows.  My 
original  follower  went  down  Chancery  Lane, 
the  man  in  the  skin  cap  crossed  the  street 
and  took  up  his  stand  at  a  corner  of  the  en- 
trance to  the  court.  I  went  away  to  luncheon, 
pretty  certain  of  finding  him  there  when  1 


came  back  again,  wondering  what  on  earth 
this  evident  espionage  meant,  and  perhaps 
exciting  myself  about  it  a  little  more  than 
necessary. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  I  went  back  to  cham- 
bers, and  after  waiting  for  half  an  hour,  took 
another  ramble.  As  I  expected,  the  man  in 
the  highlows  was  so  good  as  to  follow  me 
everywhere,  to  wait  outside  a  house  in  which 
I  made  a  prolonged  call,  and  to  accompany 
me  at  a  judicious  distance  home  again.  I 
went  straight  up  to  Pole's  chambers,  and 
found  him  engaged  with  a  book  and  a  cigar. 
He  opened  the  door  with  the  book  in  his 
hand,  and  threw  it  on  to  the  sofa  as  he  en- 
tered the  sitting-room  before  me. 

"Well,"  he  said  cheerfully,  "what's  the 
news  1 " 

I  told  him  my  curious  experience  of  the 
last  four-and-twenty  hours.  At  first  he  said, 
"Nonsense,"  and  laughed,  but  when  I  began 
to  describe  the  experience  in  detail  he  grew 
serious,  and  proposed  that  we  should  at  once 
go  out  together  and  investigate  the  matter. 
I  consented  to  this  quite  eagerly.  I  described 
the  men  before  we  started,  so  that  he  should 
be  able  easily  to  identify  them.  We  walked 
into  Holborn  and  caught  no  sight  of  either 
of  them. 

"Let  us  take  a  quiet  way,"  I  said,  "and 
see  what  happens." 

We  steered  our  course  for  the  great  west- 
central  squares,  which  at  that  hour  lay  silent 
and  almost  deserted.  We  walked  slowly, 
both  keeping  a  keen  look-out,  and  before  we 
had  made  half-a-dozen  turnings  Pole  began 
to  think  that  there  w^as  something  in  it.  A 
pinched,  wispy  little  man,  in  disreputable 
black,  took  the  same  way  as  ourselves,  with 
a  persistence  which  would  have  been  very 
singular  if  it  had  been  accidental.  When  we 
began  to  be  pretty  sure  of  him  we  veered 
about  and  met  him.  He  passed  us  without 
a  look  or  a  sign,  and  two  minutes  later  he 
was  following  us  upon  our  backward  track. 

"There  is  no  doubt  about  it,"  Pole  con- 
fessed. "  You  are  being  followed.  What  is 
the  meaning  of  it  1 " 

I  could  not  make  a  guess,  but  my  nerves 
began  to  thrill  a  little  at  the  notion  of  this 
unwearying  stealthy  Avatch.  There  was  a 
mystery  in  it  which  was  certainly  not  al- 
together agreeable,  and  Avas  yet  not  without 
its  charm. 

"We  will  discomfit  this  gentleman,"  said 
Pole.  "  I  am  going  to  ask  him  what  he 
means  by  it." 

I  asked  him  to  wait  a  moment.  I  thought 
I  saw  a  better  wav  than  he  su2;irested.  There 
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could  be  nothing  got  out  of  the  man  by 
questioning  him,  but  I  proposed  to  liunt  tlie 
hunter  and  find  out  where  he  went  and 
by  whom  he  was  employed.  It  was  absurd 
to  suppose  that  lie  and  his  comrades  were 
tracking  me  for  the  mere  amusement  of 
the  adventure.  They  were  set  on  by  some- 
body and  paid  by  somebody,  though  it  was 
out  of  my  power  to  guess  why  anybody 
should  think  it  worth  his  while  to  mark  me 
down  in  this  Avay. 

We  stood  at  a  dark  corner  discussinsr  this 
question. 

"  Depend  upon  it,  Pole,"  I  said,  and  before 
I  could  get  any  further  the  pinched  little  man 
slunk  by  us  without  a  glance  at  either.  "We 
will  part  here,"  I  whispered  a  moment  latez*. 
"  Keep  an  eye  on  the  fellow.  See  if  he  fol- 
lows me  again." 

We  agreed  upon  this,  said  "good-night" 
to  each  other,  loudly,  and  took  diiferent 
ways. 

I  lit  a  cigar  and  sauntered  slowly,  to  give 
my  man  a  chance  of  keeping  up  with  me.  I 
was  almost  as  anxious  not  to  be  lost  sight  of 
as  I  judged  him  to  be  to  keep  sight  of  me. 
I  heard  no  following  footsteps  though  the 
square  was  as  silent  as  a  desert,  and  I  confess 
to  many  curious  little  shudderings  as  I  went. 
I  have  never  had  any  very  distinguished 
opportunity  of  learning  whether  I  am  brave 
or  a  coward,  and  I  am  rather  inclined  to 
fancy  that  nobody  can  be  sure  of  his  own 
courage  until  it  has  been  tested,  but  I  think 
that  most  people  would  have  felt  nervous 
under  the  circumstances.  It  was  not  that 
I  anticipated  any  bodily  harm,  for  I  was  a 
match  for  the  wispy  old  man  and  half-a-dozen 
like  him,  but  imagination  came  into  play, 
and  a  score  of  tingling  adventui'es  happened 
every  minute. 

I  walked  softly,  and  listened  with  all  my 
might.  I  heard  hundreds  of  imaginary 
sounds,  but  not  a  single  noise  which  could 
reasonably  be  translated  into  that  of  a  pur- 
suing footstep,  and  at  last  I  paused  and 
turned.  I  was  in  a  long,  deserted,  silent 
street,  and  from  end  to  end  there  was  not  a 
living  creature  to  be  seen.  I  retraced  my 
steps,  and  saw  nothing,  and  after  a  time  it 
became  evident  to  my  mind  that  the  inex- 
plicable pursuit  had  been  abandoned.  After 
lingering  long  to  be  assured  of  this,  and 
having  attracted  the  wonderins;  regard  of 
more  than  one  policeman  by  my  suspicious 
loiterings,  I  went  home.  Pole  was  there 
before  me. 

"  The  hunt  is  over  for  the  time,"  he  said. 
"  I  fancy  the  fellow  understood  the  meaning 


I  of  our  manoeuvre,  and  declined  to  be  followed 
in  his  turn.  Anyway  he  made  no  further 
attempt  to  follow  you,  and  I  lost  sight  of 
him." 

We  talked  about  the  tlieme  until  we  wore 
it  altogether  threadbare,  and  then  we  went 
to  Ijed.  For  a  day  or  two  as  I  went  about  the 
streets  I  looked  around  me  to  find  some  trace 
of  the  old  watch,  but  seeing  none  I  forgot  it, 
until  one  evening  emerging  from  Warwick 
Court,  I  saw,  sneaking  along  the  opposite 
side  of  the  way,  my  friend  in  the  fur  cap.  I 
was  naturally  interested  in  him,  and  at  first 
it  tickled  me  somewliat  to  observe  that  ho 
was  slinking,  and  pausing,  and  peering  as  if 
in  pursuit  of  the  old  business  Avith  a  new 
unconscious  quarrj'  ahead  of  him.  I  crossed 
over  and  dropped  behind  him,  and,  following 
his  constant  glances  in  one  direction,  dis- 
covered, with  a  sudden  chill  and  start,  that 
he  was  hunting  my  companion. 

"And  now,"  said  I  to  myself,  "we  will 
find  out  what  this  extraordinary  business 
means  if  I  follow  for  a  week." 

I  had  not  to  follow  for  a  week  as  it  turned 
out,  but  I  got  through  as  dull  and  weary  an 
evening  as  I  ever  remember  to  have  passed 
in  my  life.  Pole  turned  into  a  restaurant, 
and  this  reminded  me  that  I  myself  was 
hungry,  and  that  the  object  of  my  excursion 
from  my  chambers  had  been  dinner.  The 
man  in  the  fur  cap  took  up  his  post  within 
sight  of  the  entrance  and  waited  there.  I 
took  up  my  post  in  sight  of  him,  and  waited 
also.  The  man  smoked  several  pipes,  and 
danced  man}'  shufiling  dances  on  the  pave- 
ment. The  streams  of  traffic  flowed  this 
Avay  and  that,  clocks  boomed  and  clanged 
the  quarters  through  the  noises  of  the  streets 
with  a  most  unreasonable  interval  betAveen. 
I  grcAv  absurdly  hungry,  and  everybody  Avho 
left  the  restaiu'ant  looked  like  Pole.  I  got 
to  dread  the  eye  of  the  policeman  on  his 
beat,  and  kncAv  that  I  aams  a  suspicious 
character.  When  I  had  Avaited  an  hour  and 
a  half,  Avhich  felt  like  a  dreary  day,  Pole 
emerged  from  the  sAvinging  doors  and  Avent 
home.  The  man  in  the  fur  cap  folloAved  him, 
and  I  folloAved  the  man  in  the  fur  cap. 

At  the  foot  of  WarAvick  Court  the  spy 
found  an  associate,  and  after  a  Avhispered 
Avord  or  tAvo  Avith  him  moA'ed  off  at  a  good 
round  pace,  leaving  his  confederate  behind. 
I  Avent  after  number  one,  determined  to 
find  Avhere  he  might  go.  I  had  a  second 
Avait  Avhilst  he  refreshed  himself  at  a  public- 
house.  I  peered  through  the  glass  door, 
and  saAV  him  engaged  Avith  a  pork  pie  and  a 
pcAvter  pot.     It  began  to  rain,  and   if   the 
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whole  thing  had  been  less  mysterious  and 
had  seemed  less  important  I  could  have 
easily  found  it  in  my  heart  to  resign  the 
chase. 

At  last  patience  was  rewarded,  and  the 
man  coming  again  upon  the  street,  turned 
up  his  collar  against  the  rain,  plucked  the 
fur  cap  over  his  eyes,  and  walked  away  with 
an  air  of  decision.  He  paused  after  a  lengthy 
walk  before  a  private  house  in  a  respectable 
street,  knocked,  and  was  admitted.  The 
door  was  no  sooner  closed  behind  him  than 
I  ran  to  it,  and  by  the  light  of  a  near  lamp 
read  the  inscription  upon  the  brass  plate : 

Mr.  Goldsmith,  Solicitor. 

CHAPTER  xir. 

I  STOOD  at  the  door  for  a  time  sunk  deep 
in  thought,  and  by-and-by  I  began  to  get  a 
glimmering  of  insight,  though  no  more.  I 
had  only  just  begun  to  move  away  when  the 
door  re-opened  and  the  man  in  the  fur  cap 
and  the  big  highlows  came  out  and  passed 
me.  I  touched  him  on  the  arm  and  he 
turned  his  head  and  paused. 

"I  want  a  word  or  two  with  you,  if  you 
please,"  I  said. 

"  What  if  I  don't  please  ? "  he  asked.  He 
had  not  actually  brought  his  footsteps  to  a 
halt,  but  was  moving  on  lingeringly  Avitli  a 
backward  stare  at  me. 

"I  think  you  will," I  answered,  persuasively 
jingling  a  handful  of  silver  in  my  pocket, 
"if  I  make  it  worth  your  while.  Have  you 
any  objection  to  a  drink,  to  begin  with  1 " 

Well,  no,  he  said  he  hadn't,  not  so  far  as 
he  knowed.  I  asked  him  to  be  so  good  as  to 
pilot  me  to  a  place  where  we  might  have  a 
moment's  talk  in  cpiiet. 

"I'll  show  you  the  way,  right  enough,"  he 
answered,  "but  you  needn't  think  as  you're 
agoing  to  get  anything  out  o'  me.  I  can 
pay  for  my  own  drinks  when  I  want  'em." 

I  made  no  response  to  this,  and  he,  turning 
a  corner,  led  me  down  a  by-street  and  into 
a  public-house.  A  barman  dozed  behind 
the  pewter  counter,  and  but  for  him  the 
place  was  empty.  I  gave  my  spy  a  glass  of 
hot  rum  and  water  and  for  form's  sake  asked 
for  a  bottle  of  lemonade.  AVhen  I  paid  for 
these  I  pulled  out  all  the  money  I  had  in 
my  pocket  precisely  as  Mr.  Goldsmith  would 
have  done.  I  had  perhaps  three  pounds 
about  me,  and  I  saw  my  friend  of  the  fur 
cap  looking  at  it  as  if  he  would  like  it  to 
change  hands  I  thought. 

"Now,"  I  asked  him,  "you  don't  believe 
in  selHng  anything  for  nothing,  do  you  ? " 

"No,"  he   said,  shivering  agreeably  after 


his  first  gulp  of  hot  rum  and  water ;  "  I 
ain't  one  o'  that  sort." 

Nobody  would  have  expected  anything  of 
the  sort,  I  told  him,  from  so  shrewd-looking 
a  fellow.  I  thought  of  the  Inspector  Buc- 
kett,  and  was  resolved  to  be  complimentary. 

"But  now,"  I  said,  "I  want  you  to  tell 
me  one  or  two  things."  I  put  a  half  crown 
on  the  pewter  counter  and  looked  at  him. 
He  shook  his  head  decisively.  I  set  another 
on  the  top  of  it,  and  looked  at  him  again, 
and  again  he  shook  his  head,  this  time  with 
something  of  a  mournful  sneer.  He  still 
made  negative  signs  when  four  halfcrowns 
lay  one  ujDon  another  before  him,  but  they 
were  less  decided  than  before.  "Very well," 
I  said,  feigning  to  observe  plain  acquiescence 
in  his  manner.  "  Half  to  begin  with,  the 
other  half  afterwards."  I  held  out  five 
shillings  towards  him.  He  lingered  for  a 
moment,  but  no  more. 

"  What  is  it  1 "  he  asked  as  he  pouched  the 
coins. 

"  You  are  employed  by  Mr.  Goldsmith  1 " 
I  asked.  He  contented  himself  with  a  nod. 
"He  set  you  on  to  follow  me?"  He  shook 
his  head  and  smiled.  "  Who  set  you  on  to 
follow  me  1 " 

"Nobody,"  he  answei'ed;  "that  was  a 
herror." 

"Ah!  I  thought  so.  You  were  employed 
to  follow  Mr.  Pole  ? " 

Again  he  nodded. 

"  Why  do  you  follow  Mr.  Pole  ?  " 

"  I'm  paid  for  it,"  he  answered. 

"  Exactly.  But  what  do  you  want  to  find 
out  about  him  ?  " 

The  man  looked  about  him  suspiciously, 
finished  his  drink,  and  moved  towards  the 
door  with  an  almost  imperceptible  nod  of 
invitation  for  me  to  follow.  I  obeyed  the 
signal,  and  he  led  me  through  a  little  maze 
of  streets.  I  stopped  him  at  length  by  de- 
claring that  I  would  go  no  farther. 

"The  potman  was  a-listening,"  he  said 
wheezily ;  "  I  could  see  it  by  the  way  he 
'eld  'is  'ed.  My  place  is  worth  a  lot  more 
than  ten  shilling." 

"  Very  likeljV'  I  answered  ;  "  but  I  don't 
want  you  to  lose  your  place.  I  want  you  to 
keep  it.  Tell  me,  what  do  you  Avant  to  find 
out  about  Mr.  Pole  ?  " 

"  The  orders  is,"  he  answered,  leaning  for- 
Avard  and  pouring  his  spirituous  breath  into 
my  face,  "  to  see  where  he  goes,  and  who  he 
meets — specially  one  place  and  one  person." 

"  What  is  the  place  1  "  I  asked. 

"  House  in  Cromwell  Terrace,"  he  an- 
swered. 
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"  And  the  person  1 " 

•'  A  young  female  as  live  in  the  house." 

"  Of  course  you  know  no  reason  Avliy  this 
is  being  done  1 " 

"  The  governor  don't  tell  me  a  lot ;  you 
can  bet  your  'at  on  that,  sir." 

There  was  no  more  to  be  made  of  him  for 
the  time,  and  I  paid  him  his  five  shillings 
and  parted  from  him,  but  not  before  I  had 
ascertained  that  he  knew  my  name  and 
addi'ess,  and  had  arranged  with  him  to  com- 
municate with  me  in  case  anything  should 
come  to  his  knowledge.  I  had  very  little 
compunction  in  employing  this  personage  to 
act  against  his  original  employer,  and  as  I 
walked  home,  Spenser's  line  about  entire 
affection  hating  nicer  hands  came  into  my 
mind,  and  justified  me  altogether. 

It  was  embarrassing  to  take  the  news  of 
my  discovery  to  Pole,  and  I  was  conscious  of 
a  feeling,  which  I  knew  of  course  to  be  alto- 
gether ridiculous,  that  I  was  interfering  in 
his  affairs,  and  prying  into  concerns  which 
he  desired  to  keep  secret.  But  it  was  not  a 
matter  for  any  foolish  delicacj',  and  I  seized 
the  first  chance  I  had  of  laying  it  before  him. 

He  tried  hard  to  preserve  his  ordinary 
look  of  impiissivity,  and  listened  with  his 
shoulders  lounging  against  the  wall,  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  and  his  head  leaning 
sideways. 

"  You  ask  me  nothing ! "  he  said  when  I 
had  done. 

"  Why  should  I  ask  you  anything  ? "  I 
demanded  in  return. 

"  You  must  think  it  all  very  exceptional 
and  strange." 

Of  course  it  was  exceptional  and  strange, 
and  I  admitted  as  much  to  myself  and  to 
him. 

"Don't  take  my  silence  as  a  sign  of  indif- 
ference or  unfriendliness,"  I  said  at  last.  "  I 
will  ask  you  that,  but  I  don't  care  to  ask  you 
any  more." 

He  left  his  lounging  place  by  the  wall  and 
took  several  turns  about  the  room.  Then 
he  stopped  and  laid  a  hand  upon  my 
shoulder. 

"  There  are  no  suspicions,  no  accusations, 
in  your  mind  ?  " 

"  My  dear  fellow,  no." 

"Denham!"  he  said  suddenly,  seating 
himself  before  me.  "  I  don't  know  what  to 
do.     I  don't  know  how  I  ought  to  act." 

I  did  not  know,  I  answered,  that  my 
advice  could  be  of  service  to  him. 

"  In  plain  English,"  he  said  after  a  time, 
"hc^■e  is  my  trouble.  Ought  I  to  publish 
the  fact  of  this  miserable  marriage  1  " 


1  had  thought  over  this  question  so  often 
and  so  long  that  I  had  my  answer  ready. 

"  The  reasons  against  the  publication  are 
obvious  enough.     What  are  the  reasons  for 

itr' 

"They  are  obvious  enough  also — some  of 
them.  Here  is  the  name  of  a  most  spotless 
and  admirable  lady  coupled  with  mine.  You 
coupled  them  together  in  your  mind,  once  at 
least;  my  wife  couples  them.  That  old  snob 
and  tuft-hunter  Delamere  is  trying  his  hardest 
to  couple  them,  in  fact.  Dr.  Fish  is  full  of 
hints  and  smiles.  I  don't  believe — I  don't 
believe  Miss  Delamere  cares  two  straws  for 
me.  I  suppose  I  must  have  let  it  be  seen  at 
one  time  that  I  cared  a  great  deal  more  than 
two  straws  for  Miss  Delamere." 

It  cost  him  a  great  effort  to  say  this.  He 
spoke  in  a  tone  of  affected  lightness,  which 
afforded  as  poor  and  thin  a  disguise  as  I  can 
remember  to  have  known.  When  I  looked 
at  him  his  face  was  pale,  and  he  was  looking 
fixedly  before  him.  The  confession  came 
upon  me  with  a  great  shock,  and  I  under- 
stood in  the  light  of  it  many  things  Avhich 
had  hitherto  been  dark  to  me.  Here  was 
half  the  tragedy  I  had  been  afraid  of. 

"  I  made  that  wretched  marriage,"  he 
went  on,  after  a  lengthy  silence — "never 
mind  why.  I  thought  I  was  acting  very 
nobly  and  loftily,  and  so  on,  and  I  found  out 
that  I  had  acted  like  a  fool.  Who  is  it  says 
we  reserve  our  keenest  repentances  for  our 
virtues  1  I  was  married,  anyhow,  and  tied 
for  life.  You  have  seen  my  wife,  and  there's 
no  need  to  describe  her  to  you,  or  to  talk 
about  her  at  all.  We  lived  together  for  a 
month,  and  then  parted.  I  met  Miss  Dela- 
mere some  time  afterwards.  I  won't  say 
that  I  fell  in  love  with  her."  He  was  talk- 
ing in  a  hard,  dry  voice,  and  with  a  manner 
as  dry  and  hard,  as  solid  people  of  deep- 
rooted  feeling  do  when  they  are  _  greatly 
moved.  "  I  formed  a  very  high  opinion  of 
her.  I  thought  her  the  most  admirable 
woman  I  had  ever  known,  and,"  he  added 
very  doggedly,  "  I  think  so  still.  In  a  while 
I  began  to  see  that  other  people  were  becom- 
ing aware  of  my  opinion.  Her  father  was 
aAvare  of  it,  and  resented  it  as  an  imperti- 
nence, until  an  accidental  death  or  two  put 
me  in  reasonable  distance  of  a  great  future 
and  a  peerage.  Then  he  changed  his  mind, 
as  might  have  been  expected  of  him." 

He  rose  then  and  paced  steadily  to  and 
fro  with  his  chin  upon  his  breast. 

"  One  night,"  he  went  on,  "  old  Dr.  Fish 
poked  a  foolish  joke  at  me  about  an  approach- 
ing marriage,  and  that  decided  me.     I  never 
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went  near  the  Delamere's  house  again  until 
1  Avent  with  you,  and  then  I  thought  the 
folly  had  blown  over.  It  seems  to  have 
revived  and  spi'ung  to  life  again,  and  I  must 
stop  away  again  and  put  an  end  to  it." 

"  It  will  certainly  be  wise  to  do  so,"  I  said. 

"  It's  rather  hard  lines  too,"  he  added,  with 
that  irritating  assumption  of  not  caring,  which, 
after  all,  I  was  compelled  to  admire.  For  my  own 
part  when  I  am  hurt  I  cry  out  prodigiously. 
When  I  am  in  trouble  I  want  somebody  to 
Avhom  to  pour  out  my  complaints — a  friend 
to  share  my  burden.  "  It's  brutally  hard 
lines  when  you  come  to  think  of  it." 

"I  fancy,"  I  said,  "that  your  wife  and 
Goldsmith  can  have  but  little  knowledge  of 

you." 

"  My  wife  and  Goldsmith  have  very  little 
knowledge  of  me,"  he  answered.  "They 
have  but  very  little  knowledge  of  the  case  at 
all,  it  would  seem.  I  don't  think  I'm  much 
of  a  coxcomb,  Denham  ?  " 

He  put  this  question  with  sometliing  very 
like  his  usual  natural  air,  and  I  laughed  as  I 
answered.  Not  much  of  a  coxcomb,  I  was 
inclined  to  fancy. 

"  Then  I  can  say  what  is  on  my  mind  to 
say.  It's  no  compliment  to  a  man  when  a 
woman  falls  in  love  with  him,  because  women 
constantly  fall  in  love  with  utterly  worthless 
people.  They  fall  in  love  with  ugly  fellows, 
they  fall  in  love  with  men  who  are  daz- 
zlingly  stupid,  or  mean,  or  base.  It's  quite 
on  the  cards  that  a  woman  might  fall  in  love 
with  me.  It's  a  recognisable  possibility. 
Eh  ? " 

"  Quite  a  recognisable  possibility." 

"  Then  what  should  the  sensitive  creature 
do  who  desires  to  save  a  hypothetical  young 
woman  from  wasting  her  affections  ?  What 
should  a  tender-hearted  man  in  my  position, 
reading  the  first  signs  of  dawning  affection, 
do  to  shield  the  poor  creature  from  the 
blight  ? " 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  Pole,"  I  besought 
him,  "  don't  talk  in  this  bitter  way.  Upon 
my  soul  you  are  worse  than  wormwood." 

"  Yes,"  said  Pole  drily,  biting  off  the  end 
of  a  cigar.  "  I'm  a  great  deal  worse  than 
wormwood." 

"Look  here,  Pole,"  I  said,  rising  and 
laying  a  hand  upon  him.  "  It's  no  use  beat- 
ing about  the  bush  any  longer,  and  hurting 
each  other  with  pretences.     You'd  best  let 


it  be  known  at  Cromwell  Terrace  that  you 
are  married,  and  then  all  the  trouble,  and  all 
the  chance  of  trouble,  will  be  over." 

"I  said  just  now  I  wasn't  a  coxcomb,"  he 
answered  with  a  bitter  lightness.  Then 
looking  sideways  at  me  with  a  face  as  white 
as  marble,  he  asked,  "  You  think  she 
cares  1  " 

"  I  think  she  may, 
have    seen 


nothing. 


I   know  nothing.     I 
She    may   come    to 


care. 


"  All  right,"  he  answered,  throwing  the 
cigar  into  the  fireplace.  "  Go  and  cry  it  on 
the  housetops.  Look  here,  old  chap."  He 
gripped  my  arm,  and  pushed  me  to  and  fro 
more  strongly  than  he  knew.  "We  won't 
say  any  more  about  it  now.  I've  got  some 
letters  I  ought  to  write,  and — and  some 
things  to  think  about.  Come  up  to-morrow, 
will  you  ?     Good  night." 

We  shook  hands,  and  I  left  him.  I  don't 
suppose  I  could  feel  anybody's  grief  to-day 
as  I  felt  his  then.  We  grow  selfish  as  we 
grow  older,  and  our  own  cares  absorb  us. 
But  at  that  time  I  had  no  trouble  of  my  own 
that  was  worth  the  thinking  of,  and  it 
is  simple  truth  that  I  loved  him  like  a 
brother.  I  went  away  heavy-hearted,  and 
in  my  own  lonely  room  I  listened  to  the 
sound  of  his  footsteps  overhead,  to  the  un- 
numbered little  noises  which  bespoke  dis- 
ordered and  hasty  movements  and  a  troubled 
mind  for  hours. 

In  the  morning,  among  my  letters  I  found 
a  note  from  Pole. 

"  I  have  been  thinking,"  he  wrote,  "  of 
our  last  night's  talk.  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  will  be  best  to  make  a 
clean  breast  of  it.  I  am  going  down  to 
Worborough.  The  old  man  will  be  grieved 
I  know,  but  I  must  tell  him  with  my  own 
lips.  I  authorise  you  to  speak  about  the' 
matter  where  you  will.  There  is  no  need 
for  discretion,  and  you  may  tell  anybody. 
Tell  Fish,  and  he  will  save  you  all  further 
trouble." 

If  there  was  anything  made  clear  by  the 
resolve  thus  expressed,  it  was  Pole's  fear  lest 
Mary  Delamere  should  come  to  care  for  him  in 
her  ignorance  of  his  position.  And  if  any- 
body who  knows  the  facts  chooses  to  think 
the  fear  coxcombical,  I  need  hardly  say  that 
I  am  very  far  indeed  from  being  in  agree- 
ment with  him. 


— c§ 
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Sit-.Uks  ioith  a  ^atiirnlist. 
By  THE  Eev.  J.  G.  WOOD,  M.A. 


MANY  years  ago,  when  I  was  a  child,  my 
coevals  and  myself  Avere  but  badly  off 
for  books. 

Children's  books,  such  as  are  so  liberally 
bestowed  on  the  present  generation,  goi'- 
geously  bound  and  illustz'ated  by  the  most 
accomplished  artists,  were  absolutely  un- 
known. There  existed  only  a  very  few 
books  which  the  young  people  could  under- 
stand, and  their  illustrations  were  rough, 
coarse,  and  often  grotesquely  absurd,  if  not 
misleading.  We  had  "  Harry  and  Lucy," 
"  Barbauld's  Hymns,"  the  "Boy's  Own  Book" 
(quite  a  small  volume  in  those  days),  "  Sand- 
ford  and  Merton,"  "Robinson  Crusoe,"  and 
"  Evenings  at  Home."  ISTow  and  then  an 
exceptionally  fortunate  boy  had  the  "Ara- 
bian Nights."  I  was  one  of  these  especially 
favoured  youths,  and  I  Avell  remember  my 
disappointment  on  first  opening  the  first 
volume.  I  had  assumed  that  the  title  of  the 
book  was  the  "  Arabian  Knights,"  and  that 
it  contained  tales  of  Arab  chivalry. 

None  of  those  books  Avere  of  any  use  to 
small  children,  and  no  such  works  existed  as 
were  needed  by  children  under  six  or  seven 
years  of  age.  BorroAving  from  friends  Avas 
useless,  because  every  one  Avho  possessed 
books  had  the  same,  the  only  difference  being 
in  the  bindings.  Of  this  limited  list,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  "Evenings  at  Home" 


Avas  most  generally  in  favour,  and  even  noAv 
I  can  read  it  AA'ith  interest. 

One  of  the  most  favourite  stories  in  it  Avas 
"Eyes  and  no  Eyes."  There  Avere  the  in- 
A^ariable  tAvo  bo}'s,  and  the  inevitable  and 
omniscient  tutor,  "Mr.  AndreAvs," enacting  the 
part  of  Mr.  BarloAv,  and  William  and  Robert 
taking  the  place  of  Sandford  and  Merton. 

The  boys  go  out  for  a  Avalk,  and  on  their 
return  are  questioned  by  the  tutor.  Robert 
arrives  first,  having  outstripped  his  com- 
panion,  Avho,  as  he  complained, 


Avas  mces- 

to  look  at 

He  thought  it  a  very 


stoppni, 


santly  lagging  behind 
this  thing  and  that 

dull  Avalk  ;  he  had  scarcely  met  a  single  per- 
son, and  Avould  much  rather  have  gone  by 
the  turnpike-road. 

As  he  finishes  his  complaints  his  com- 
panion arrives,  full  of  delight  Avith  his  Avalk. 
He  has  seen  a  variety  of  floAvers,  birds,  trees, 
and  other  sights,  and  is  delighted  Avith  his 
Avalk.  On  examination,  it  seems  that  both 
boys  took  exactly  the  same  route,  one  having 
used  his  eyes,  and  tlie  other  having  neglected 
to  observe  the  objects  Avhich  he  must  have 
seen,  and  Avhich  Avcre  so  Avonderful  to  his 
companion. 

At  the  present  day  "  Evenings  at  Home  " 
appears  to  be  an  almost  unknoAA-n  Avork  to 
the  young  people,  a  fcAv  of  Avhom  have  heard 
of  it,  but  scarcely  any  have  read  it. 
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Some  little  time  ago  I  received  a  letter 
from  an  unknown  and  aged  correspondent, 
alluding  to  this  indifference,  and  suggesting 
that  I  should  republish  the  story,  and  ac- 
company it  with  illustrative  notes.  On  look- 
ing it  over,  I  saw  that  the  suggestion  could 
not  be  literally  carried  out.  In  the  iirst 
place,  it  is  impossible  that  the  boy  could 
have  seen  all  these  objects  in  a  single  walk, 
some  belonging  to  the  spring,  while  others 
are  only  to  be  seen  in  autumn.  But,  though 
the  story  cannot  well  be  annotated,  it  can 
be  expanded  and  corrected.  The  creatures 
which  the  boy  saw  are  very  sketchily  de- 
scribed, while  he  says  nothing  of  many  other 
objects  which  he  must  have  seen.  Moreover, 
as  just  mentioned,  the  narrative  is  not  alto- 
gether correct,  so  I  have  determined  to  ex- 
pand it  as  follows. 

We  will  suppose  that  the  reader  is  going 
on  a  similar  track  "  all  over  Broom  Heath, 
and  so  up  to  the  mill  at  the  top  of  the  hill, 
and  then  down  among  the  green  meadows 
by  the  side  of  the  river."  Then,  we  will 
suppose  that  his  walks  are  taken  at  four 
seasons  of  the  year,  and  that  he  wishes  to 
know  how  to  employ  his  eyes  at  those  sea- 
sons. I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  only  four 
walks  are  to  be  taken,  each  occupying 
only  an  hour  or  two,  but  that  the  reader 
may  be  prepared  for  a  few  of  the  objects 
which  he  will  see  during  an  average  season. 
As  the  walk  of  "  Evenings  at  Home  "  took 
place  in  the  spring,  we  will  begin  with  that 
season. 

Spring,  like  all  our  seasons,  is  exceedingly 
elastic,  both  in  its  commencement  and  dura- 
tion; but  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  we 
w^ll  consider  it  as  extending  from  the  middle 
of  March  to  the  end  of  May. 

Let  us  first  suppose  ourselves  on  Broom 
Heath  about  the  end  of  March,  just  when 
the  sun's  beams  are  becoming  warmer,  last- 
ing longer  day  by  day,  and  calling  into  visible 
existence  the  varied  phases  of  life  which 
have  been  dormant  during  the  cold  months 
of  winter. 

I  very  much  wonder  that  the  observant 
"  AVilliam  "  makes  no  mention  of  the  songs 
of  the  birds — the  first  harbingers  and  con- 
stant companions  of  spring.  Among  the 
earliest  songsters  of  spring  are  the  full- 
voiced  Blackbird,  the  melodious  Thrush,  and 
the  two  sober- plum  aged  and  sweet-voiced 
Skylark  and  Woodlark,  the  latter  mostly 
preceding  its  relative  as  a  spring  songster. 
It  is  less  than  the  skylark,  and  its  voice, 
though  of  a  sweeter  quality,  is  not  so  pene- 
trating.    On  the  wing,  the  woodlark  can  be 


distinguished  by  its  habit  of  rising  in  a  spiral 
flight  which  has  been  compared  to  the  outer 
edge  of  rising  smoke.  Moreover,  it  will 
sometimes  sit  on  a  tree-top,  and  thence  pour 
forth  its  song,  whereas  the  skylark  is  inca- 
pable of  perching  on  branches.  I  have  heard 
the  bird  in  full  song,  even  when  snow  lay 
thickly  on  the  ground,  its  instinct  having 
taught  it  that  s])ring  bed  begun. 

Xot  only  is  it  an  early  songster,  but  an 
early  breeder,  sometimes  laying  its  eggs 
before  March  is  over. 

As  to  the  Skylark,  it  is  more  widely  known 
than  the  woodlark,  which  is  a  rather  local 
bird.  It  has  more  power  of  wing  than  its 
smaller  relative,  rises  higher,  and  sings 
louder  and  longer.  Its  mode  of  flight  is 
slightly  difi'erent.  Instead  of  flying  in  an 
increasing  spiral,  it  keeps  its  head  to  the 
wind,  and  rises  in  a  zigzag  fashion,  until  it 
has  reached  the  limit  of  its  upward  flight. 
It  poises  itself  for  a  moment,  and  then 
begins  its  downward  flight,  never  for  a 
moment  ceasing  its  song.  This  downward 
flight  is  rather  peculiar.  The  reader  has 
probably  seen  a  spider  let  itself  doAvn  from 
a  ceiling.  It  drops  for  a  foot  or  two, 
paying  out  a  length  of  thread  as  it  falls. 
Then  after  a  pause  it  drops  farther,  and  so 
on  until  it  has  reached  the  ground.  The 
skylark,  in  similar  fashion,  comes  to  the 
ground  by  successive  drops  and  pauses,  and 
Avhen  it  has  almost  reached  the  earth,  skims 
ofi"  horizontally  for  some  distance,  and  thus 
reaches  its  nest,  into  which  it  never  descends 
directly. 

I  believe  that  the  number  and  duration  of 
the  pauses  are  apportioned  to  the  length  of 
the  song,  the  melody  coming  to  its  natural 
end  just  before  the  bird  reaches  the  ground. 

The  volume  of  sound  produced  by  so  small 
a  bird  is  most  wonderful.  The  lark  ascends 
until  it  looks  no  larger  than  a  midge,  and 
can  with  difificulty  be  seen  by  the  unaided 
eye,  and  yet  every  note  will  be  clearly 
audible  to  persons  Avho  are  fully  half  a  mile 
from  the  nest  over  which  the  bird  utters  its 
song.  IMoreover,  it  never  ceases  to  sing  for 
a  moment,  a  feat  which  seems  wonderful  to 
us  human  beings,  who  find  that  a  song  of  six 
or  seven  minutes  in  length,  though  inter- 
spersed with  rests  and  pauses,  is  more  than 
trjdng.  Even  a  practised  public  speaker, 
though  he  can  pause  at  the  end  of  each  sen- 
tence, finds  the  applause  of  the  audience  a 
very  Avelcome  relief.  Moreover,  the  singer 
and  speaker  need  to  use  no  exertion  save 
exercisinsr  their  voices.  Yet  the  bird  will 
pour  out  a  continuous  song  of  nearly  twenty 
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minutes  in  length,  and  all  the  time  has  to 
support  itself  in  the  air  by  the  constant  use 
of  its  wings. 

How  high  does  the  skylark  rise  1 

That  is  a  point  that  is  not  easily  settled, 
IS  the  bird  is  so  small,  and  so  incessantly  in 
motion,  that  a  sextant  can  scarcely  be  brought 
to  bear  on  it.  I  believe,  however,  that  it 
rises  to  an  elevation  which  may  be  considered 
as  rather  more  than  twice  the  height  of  the 
dome  of  St.  Paul's. 

A  little  later  in  the  spring  may  be  heard  a 
note  which  is  quite  as  much  a  love-song  as 
tliat  of  the  skylark,  although  to  our  cars  it 
is  anything  but  melodious.  It  may  be  imi- 
tated by  Avhistling  a  very  high  note,  very 
staccato,  and  very  quickly  repeated.  This  is 
the  song  of  the  Wryneck,  sometimes  called 
the  "  cuckoo's  knave  "  (i.e.  servant),  or  some- 
times the  "  cuckoo's  mate,"  both  names  being 
due  to  the  fact  that  its  song  is  heard  shortly 
before  that  of  the  cuckoo. 

By  imitating  the  song,  the  bird  can  be 
induced  to  approach  quite  closely,  and  out 
of  the  window  of  my  present  study,  I 
have  attracted  more  than  one  of  these  birds 
to  a  tree  under  the  window.  It  is  a  bird 
that  is  well  worth  watching,  were  it  only  for 
the  extreme  mobility  of  its  neck  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  takes  insect  prey  by 
darting  out  its  long  and  slender  tongue.  It 
is  wonderfully  active  among  tree-trunks,  in- 
serting its  tongue  into  every  crevice,  and 
extracting  the  hidden  insects,  employing  the 
sense  of  touch  rather  than  that  of  sight.  It 
is  aided  in  this  search  by  the  peculiar  con.- 
struction  of  the  neck,  which  enables  it  to 
dart  its  head  in  all  directions  without  altering 
the  attitude  of  the  body. 

Here  I  may  mention  that  any  observer 
who  wishes  to  use  his  eyes  cannot  do  better 
than  carry  with  him  a  good  field -glass. 
Great  power  is  not  so  much  wanted  as  clear- 
ness of  definition  and  ease  of  focussing. 

After  the  cuckoo's  mate  we  naturally  look 
out  for  the  Cuckoo  himself.  I  intentionally 
use  the  masculine  pronoun  inasmuch  as  the 
two-note  song  with  which  we  are  so  familiar 
is,  as  is  the  case  with  birds  generally,  only 
uttered  by  the  male.  The  proportion  of  males 
is  very  large  compared  with  that  of  females, 
and  to  that  circumstance  is  attributed  the  re- 
markable and  well-known  fact  that  the  female 
cuckoo  makes  no  nest  for  herself,  b\;t  deposits 
her  eggs  in  the  nest  of  some  small  bird,  with- 
out appearing  to  care  about  the  species  of 
the  foster-mother.  In  America  this  dispro- 
portion does  not  exist,  and  so  the  American 
cuckoos  build  nests  for  themselves. 


The  egg  of  the  cuckoo  is  quite  dispropor- 
tionate ill  size  to  that  of  the  mother  bird, 
being  no  larger  than  that  of  the  sparrow. 
An  instance  of  an  opposite  disproportion  is 
to  be  found  in  the  enormous  egg  of  the  little 
guillemot,  and  a  still  more  extraordinar}' 
example  is  seen  in  the  egg  of  the  apteryx, 
which  weighs  one-fourth  as  much  as  the  bird 
who  laid  it. 

Two  days  after  being  hatched,  the  young 
cuckoo  proceeds  to  eject  the  other  inmates  of 
the  nest,  by  getting  under  them  and  pushing 
them  over  the  edge  of  the  nest,  so  as  to 
obtain  all  the  food  which  would  have  been 
divided  among  the  entire  brood.  It  seems 
that  the  young  cuckoo  has  the  power  of 
working  on  the  feelings  of  other  birds  besides 
its  foster-parents,  and  inducing  them  to 
supply  it  with  food.  This  fact  was  personally 
observed  by  the  late  Charles  Kingsley.  It 
is  said,  however,  in  defence  of  the  cuckoo's 
character,  that  it  does  not  always  leave  its 
young  to  others,  and  that  when  a  young 
cuckoo  was  taken  out  of  the  nest  and  put 
into  a  cage,  an  adult  cuckoo,  presumably  the 
parent,  came  and  fed  it. 

As  to  the  mode  by  which  the  egg  is  con- 
veyed into  the  nest,  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  the  bird  first  lays  the  egg  on  the  ground, 
and  then  picks  it  up  again  in  her  mouth,  and 
thus  deposits  it  in  nests  which,  from  its  size, 
it  could  not  enter.  Essentially  a  bird  of 
spring,  the  cuckoo  never  visits  our  shores 
until  spring  has  fairly  commenced,  and  ceases 
his  song  at  the  approach  of  summer. 

Among  the  birds  which  the  observant  boy 
saw  on  his  walk  was  a  Green  Woodpecker, 
which  flew  to  a  tree  and  ran  up  the  trunk 
like  a  cat.  Now,  though  the  woodpecker 
stays  with  its  throughout  the  year,  it  is  so 
busy  in  spring  that  there  is  no  better  time 
for  observing  it.  As  every  one  knows,  it 
feeds  on  the  insects  which  are  hidden  under 
the  bark  or  in  the  decaying  wood  of  old 
trees. 

In  his  explanation  of  the  bird,  the  tutor 
makes  a  serious  blunder.  He  tells  the  boys 
that  the  Avoodpeckers  "bore  holes  with  their 
strons;  beaks,  to  seek  for  insects  in  the  bark, 
and  do  much  damage  to  the  trees  by  it. 
His  error  is  a  very  common  one,  and  even 
now  prevails  to  some  extent.  In  reality,  the 
bird  does  no  harm  at  all.  The  tree  is  already 
djang  or  dead,  or  it  would  not  contain  the 
wood-boring  insects  on  which  the  bird  feeds. 
Both  bird  and  insects  are  among  the  sub- 
workers  by  which  the  machinery  of  the 
world  is  kept  in  order  ;  and,  though  small  in 
size,  are  by  no  means  insignificant.     Their 
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object  is  to  remove  dead  trees  from  the 
ground,  so  that  room  may  be  made  for  fresh 
growth. 

By  striking  away  the  bark  which  slielters 
the  insects,  and  then  digging  them  out  of 
their  burrows,  the  woodpecker  allows  the 
rain  and  air  to  penetrate  the  dead  wood,  and 
so  to  hasten  its  decomposition.  No  wood- 
pecker ever  wastes  its  time  on  a  sound  tree, 
so  that  the  bird,  instead  of  doing  harm  to 


trees,  is  one  of  the  most  useful  aids  in  j^ro- 
moting  their  growth.  Within  this  soft  wood 
the  bird  burrows  large  holes  jn  which  it  lays 
its  eggs,  though  it  does  not  trouble  itself  to 
make  a  nest,  the  fallen  chips  forming  a  soft 
bed  for  the  eggs  and  young. 

Beside  the  opera-glass,  which  has  already 
been  mentioned,  the  observer  should  always 
carry  a  note-book,  in  which  he  should  enter 
everything  that  he    sees,   afterwards  trans- 


'  y-' 


"  By  the  side  of  the  river." 


notes  to  a   classified 
be  found   at 


can 


a 


book,    in 
moment's 


ferring  the 
which   they 
notice. 

I  find  two  entrances  in  my  book  concern- 
ing the  woodpecker.  One  states  that  a 
woodpecker  had  made  its  nest  in  an  old  apple- 
tree,  just  under  a  bunch  of  mistletoe.  A 
number  of  white  chips  Avere  strewn  upon  the 
ground.  The  young  birds,  on  being  dis- 
turbed, ran  nimbly  up  the  tree,  not  being 
able  to  fly,  as  they  were  not  fledged.  A  pair 
of  starlings  afterwards  took  possession  of  the 
deserted  burrow. 

Another  entry  mentions  that  on  June  17, 


1886,  I  went  to  Cannock  Chase  with  Yarlet 
School  (since  removed  to  Bilton  Grange, 
near  Kxigby)  and  spent  several  hours  in 
naturalizing.  It  was  a  cold  and  inclement 
day,  but  Ave  found  much  to  interest  us,  in- 
cluding the  capture  of  a  living  viper,  after  a 
long  chase.  We  also  found  several  nests,  in- 
cluding that  of  the  wheatear  and  chiff"-chaft', 
and  succeeded  in  catching  a  female  wood- 
pecker as  she  was  sitting  on  her  eggs.  Of 
course  we  released  her  immediately. 

It  is  a  rather  remarkable  coincidence  that 
the  above  -  mentioned  Avoodpecker's  nest 
should  be  made  in  an   apple-tree,  and  siu'- 
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mounted  by  a  plant 
of    mistletoe.       For 
our   friend  William 
discovers  on  a  crab- 
apple-tree  a  plant  the 
name  of    which    he 
does  not  know,  and 
which  is  the  common 
mistletoe,    the    only 
British   example    of 
its  tribe.     Any  one 
who  wishes  to  culti- 
vate it  and  has  apple- 
trees,  can  do  so  by 
taking   some  of  the 
familiar  whiteberries 
and  attaching  them 
to  the  bark.    In  due 
time  a  tiny,  thread- 
like    rootlet    issues 
from  the  seed,  curls      f  J 
roiind  and   attaches      }f 
itself  to  the  bark,  at 
last  piercing  through 
it  and  taking  root  in 
the  solid  wood.    Its  con- 
nection with  the  ancient 
diniidical  rites  is  familiar 
to  all  students  of  history.  "  =^-=       '  -    "  '■ 

In   connection   with   the  ^  .^7^:     s^ 

song  of  the  quckoo  we  naturally-  ■•* 

expect  the  flowers  which  are  as- 
sociated ^vnth  it.    First  there  is  the       "  ^'^"''^  ^^'  ^'''''  "^'"^"^'^ 
"lady-smock  all  silver  white,"  some- 
times called  the  "cuckoo-flower,"  whose 
white  blossoms  often  cover  fields  so  that  at  a 
little  distance  they  look  as  if  a  shower  of  snow 
had  fallen.    Then  there  is  the  primrose,  one  of 
the  earliest  spring  flowers,  whose  colour  is  so 
remarkable  that  no  one  has  yet  succeeded  in 
defining  it.     Closely  following  the  primrose 
are  the  oxlip  and  cowslip,  the  latter  especially 
dear  to  children  when  made  into  balls. 

Then  comes  the  wild  hyacinth  or  blue-bell, 
one  of  the  flowers  mentioned  in  our  story, 
and  remarkable  as  one  of  the  few  indigenous 
flowers  which  are  both  beautifvd  and  sweet- 
scented.  In  favourable  spots  the  ground 
will  be  one  sheet  of  azure-l)lue,  almost  daz- 
zling the  eye  with  its  splendour  when  the 
sunbeams  fall  on  it,  and  filling  the  air  with 
rich  perfume.  It  is  a  pity  that  so  splendid 
a  sight  should  be  of  such  short  duration,  but, 
wherever  the  Avild  hyacinth  grows,  the 
bracken-fern  mostly  flourishes  also,  and  long 
before  the  hyacinth  is  out  of  flower  the 
rapidly-growing  bracken  soon  overtops  it  and 
hides   its   glories   from   sight.       About   the 


the  service-tree,  and  others  will  be  in  blossom 
shoidd  the  season  prove  favourable. 

In  our  story,  William  comes  upon  some 
Lapwings,  and  is  amused  by  their  constant 
cry  of  "  peewit !  "  One  of  them  seemed  to 
have  broken  its  wing  and  went  tumbling 
along  close  to  the  ground.  The  boy  thought 
that  he  could  catch  it,  and  chased  it  for 
some  time,  the  result  being  that  he  found 
himself  led  over  marshy  ground,  filling  his 
shoes  with  water,  when  the  apparentl}^  dis- 
abled bird  flew  away.  This  is  a  common 
trick  of  the  bird,  and  is  intended  to  draw 
the  attention  of  the  intruder  from  its  nest  or 
young. 

Both  are  very  diflficult  to  find.  The  eggs, 
which  are  known  as  "  plovers' "  eggs,  are 
much  valued  as  an  ingredient  in  aspic  jelly, 
and  fetch  a  high  price  in  the  market.  Find- 
ing them  is  almost  an  art.  Their  colour  is 
dark  olive,  covered  with  spots  and  blotches 
of  dark  brown.  They  are  very  large  at  one 
end  and  very  small  at  the  other,  and  are 
same  time  the  hawthorn,  blackthorn  (or  sloe),  I  always  laid  in  fours,  being  arranged  vnth  the 
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small  ends  inwards  and  the  large  ends  out- 
wards, so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  cross,  like  the 
petals  of  a  "cruciform"  flower.  As  they 
are  placed  either  directly  on  the  ground,  or 
with  only  a  few  straws  by  way  of  protection, 
none  but  a  practised  eye  can  distinguish 
them  from  the  soil,  which  they  almost 
exactly  resemble  in  colour.  When  I  first 
went  pee-wit  egg-hunting  I  was  often  an- 
noyed by  seeing  my  more  experienced  school- 
fellows pick  up  eggs  which  I  had  passed 
without  detecting  them. 

We  used  to  find  that  the  wiles  which  have 
been  indicated  were  to  us  valuable  intima- 
tions that  we  were  near  the  eggs.  The  fe- 
male plays  the  part  of  the  wounded  bird, 
while  the  male  sweeps  round  the  head  of  the 
intruder  with  his  peculiar  flapping  flight, 
screaming  "  Pee-wit !  pee-wit !  "  for  the  pur- 
pose of  diverting  the  attention  of  the  enemy. 

The  only  mammal  Avhich  William  appears 
to  have  seen  was  the  Water-rat,  but  as  that 
animal  belongs  rather  to  summer  than  to 
spring,  we  will  postpone  it  until  the  next 
season.  There  is  one  animal  Avhich  he  would 
probably  have  seen  if  he  had  known  how  to 
look  for  it,  and  that  is  the  Hare,  which  is 
peculiarly  interesting  at  this  time  of  year. 

Unlike  the  rabbit,  which  lives  in  burrows, 
the  hare  braves  the  elements,  and  merely 
shelters  itself  in  a  slight  hollow  called  its 
"  form,"  a  tiny  bush,  or  even  a  grass-tuft,  being 
a  sufficient  protection.  It  is  quite  as  difficult 
to  find  a  squatting  hare  as  a  pee-wit's  egg,  the 
animal  squatting  closely  to  the  ground,  lay- 
ing its  long  ears  upon  its  back,  and  harmoniz- 
ing so  perfectly  in  colour  with  its  surround- 
ings, that  many  persons  fail  to  see  it  even 
when  it  has  been  pointed  out  to  them.  Know- 
ing its  best  chance  of  security,  the  animal  lies 
so  closely  that  it  will  allow  itself  to  be  almost 
stepped  upon  before  it  will  move. 

When  the  grass  grows  long  the  hare  makes 
regular  paths  through  it,  leading  from  the 
woods  to  the  centre  of  the  field.  When  feed- 


ing, it  only  shows  the  tips  of  its  cars,  and 
when  alarmed  it  lays  its  ears  back  and  scur- 
ries through  one  of  the  paths  to  a  place  of 
safety,  itself  being  hidden  by  the  grass. 

From  its  birth  it  is  fitted  for  an  outdoor 
life.  The  young  rabbits,  which  are  sheltered 
in  the  earth,  are  born  blind,  almost  naked, 
and  helpless.  But  the  young  hare,  which 
has  no  shelter,  and  which  may  at  any  mo- 
ment be  obliged  to  look  to  its  own  safety,  is 
born  fully  clad,  with  its  eyes  open,  and  ready 
to  crouch  or  fly  as  may  be  needed. 

The  hare  is  often  cited  as  an  emblem  of 
timidity,  but  without  reason.  It  may  Avell 
run  away  when  pursued  by  hounds,  but  the 
male  is  really  a  fierce  animal,  and  wages  des- 
perate war  with  its  own  species.  Even  the 
female,  when  defending  her  young,  is  no  mean 
antagonist,  as  may  be  seen  from  a  combat 
which  was  witnessed  by  Mr.  R.  Renton. 

"On  the  20th  of  April  last  (1883),  at  7 
A.M.,  I  saw  a  rather  unusual  sight,  viz.  a  hare 
protecting  its  young  from  a  crow.  The  crow 
was  evidently  Avanting  the  two  young  hares, 
Avhile  the  mother  intended  to  keep  them. 
The  animals  were  in  some  long  grass,  the 
young  lying  down,  and  their  mother  standing 
over  them,  while  the  bird  flew  round  and 
frequently  swooped  down  towards  them.  The 
hare  struck  out  boldly  with  her  fore  feet,  and 
for  some  time  repelled  the  marai;der,  mak- 
ing a  hissing  noise  all  the  while.  At  last  she 
was  struck  on  the  head  by  the  bird's  wing, 
and  the  crow  took  the  opportunity  to  seize 
one  of  the  young.  Before  it  could  rise, 
however,  the  hare  charged  with  its  head  at 
the  crow,  causing  it  to  drop  its  prey.  After 
this  I  advanced  to  the  scene,  whereupon  the 
combatants  dispersed." 

Our  space  being  now  exhausted,  we  can 
only  draw  particular  attention  to  our  full- 
page  picture,  where  Mr.  Barraud  has  so 
cleverly  depicted  almost  all  the  objects  of 
our  present  talk.  We  shall  resume  the  sub 
ject  when  Summer's  wonders  are  with  us. 


ON  CHILDEEI^. 

By  the  Right  Eev.  A.  W.  THOROLD,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Rochester. 

THIRD   PAPER. 


T^O  touch  now  on  graver  matters.  Some  chil- 
-^  drcn  even  within  their  first  seven  years, 
have  their  doubts  and  difficulties  about  reli- 
gion. To  leave  them  quite  alone,  to  make 
much  account  of  them,  to  make  little  account 
of  them, — each  is  a  possible  way,  and  each 
way  has  its  perils.  There  is  nothing  like  a 
concrete  instance  of   an   abstract  difficulty. 


The  case  of  a  child  is  known  to  me,  of  a 
thoughtful  and  sensitive  temperament,  Avho 
long  before  what  we  understand  by  girlhood 
had  frequent  periods  of  doubt  both  as  to 
God's  personal  existence  and  His  love  to  her. 
She  confided  them  to  her  father,  her  only 
parent.  Wisely  or  unwisely,  he  felt  it  inex- 
pedient to  argue  with  her,  lest  by  making 
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too  much  of  her  difficulties  Ho  might  reason 
them  further  into  her  soul.  He  was  content 
to  suggest  a  question,  and  to  urge  a  dut}-. 
"If  anyone  told  you  that  I  did  not  love  you, 
should  you  mind  it  1  "  The  little  face  smiled. 
There  at  least  she  felt  on  a  rock.  "  Pray  to 
God  just  the  same,  whether  you  feel  Him 
near  or  distant;  equally  you  need  Him, 
equally  He  cares  for  you."  That  cloud  has 
gone.  Though  others  will  come,  they  cannot 
be  so  dark  as  that.  As  a  child's  years  open,  of 
course  the  treatment  of  such  cases  will  be 
changed.  The  expanding  conscience,  the 
inquisitive  reason,  the  sceptical  instinct  (so 
invaluable  and  essential  to  knowledge,  ^vithin 
proper  limits),  each  and  all  need  their  legiti- 
mate satisfaction  if  there  is  to  be  no 
"Nemesis  of  faith"  in  the  years  to  come. 
Some  principles  to  guide  us  are  perhaps 
beyond  dispute.  Always  be  perfectly  frank 
with  a  child's  questions.  If  you  cannot 
answer  them  all,  say  so,  and  explain  why  ;  do 
not  pretend  to  know  when  you  do  not  know. 
Do  not  give  an  answer  to  a  child  al  »out  which 
you  are  secretly  doubtful,  and  which  you 
would  hesitate  to  give  to  a  man,  or  which 
you  would  scout  if  offered  to  yourself.  Never 
pretend  that  there  is  an  answer  for  every- 
thing. Never  treat  doubt  as  if  it  were  a  sin 
when  it  may  be  only  an  infirmity ;  nay, 
when  it  may  even  be  the  happy  symptom  of 
a  soul's  honest  and  eager  groping  after  truth. 
As  to  the  controversies  between  conflicting; 
religions,  while  never  giving  cause  to  sup- 
pose that  you  are  dissatisfied  with  your 
own,  firmly  postpone  discussion  until  the  [ 
mind  is  properly  trained  to  compare,  to 
weigh,  and  to  decide.  Be  content  to  lay  j 
solidly,  rationally,  and  out  of  Holy  Scrip-  | 
ture  the  foundations  of  your  own  faith, 
and  when  inquiry  arises  as  to  the  varia- 
tions of  other  creeds  from  your  own,  ex-  j 
plain  with  equitableness  and  moderation 
what  needs  for  the  moment  to  be  explained, 
and  then  have  done  with  it.  Rome  has  won 
more  adherents  by  the  exaggerations  of  her 
adversaries  than  by  the  erudition  of  her 
greatest  doctors.  To  distort  and  misrepre- 
sent arguments  is  often  to  insure  defeat,  is 
always  to  deserve  it. 

Let  the  child's  moral  training  anticipate, 
and  so  underlie  the  religious.     Of  all  mis-  ' 
chievous  things  in  the  world,  whether  in  view  I 
of  God's  honour  or  man's  welfare,  the  most  ; 
deservedly  fatal  of  all  experiments  is  to  teach  ! 
religion  without  morals,   or  morals  without  \ 
religion.   Train  a  child  in  unselfishness,  espe- 
cially if  there  is  not  the  concurrent  help  of 
brothers  and  sisters.     It  is  always  a  shock  to 


j  a  child,  when  for  the  first  time  it  gives  some- 
'  thing  away,  to  discover  that  it  has  so  much 
I  less  for  itself,  and  the  discovery  occasionally 
leads  to  asking  for  it  back  again.     To  share, 
with   the   consequences   of   sharing,    is   the 
primary  virtue  to  learn.  Courteousncss  must 
not  be  regarded  as  a  mere  conventionalism. 
It  is  the  spontaneous  language  of  the  heart, 
the  blossom  which  the  real  nature  grows  ; 
"manners    makyth   man."     Truthfulness   is 
not  born  with  a  child,  and  let  no  one  expect 
it  to  be.     Closely  akin  to  it  is  the  habit  of 
exact  accuracy  of  statement.     Exaggeration, 
I  which  often  springs  from  vanity  and  a  love 
of  importance,  soon  breeds  worse  mischief, 
and  should  be  gravely  checked.     Integrity 
in  the  very  smallest  thing  should  be  strictly 
inculcated.    It  is  the  touchstone  of  manhood. 
Kindness  to  all  people  at  all  times  and  in  all 
ways,  simply  from  the  motive  of  giving  hap- 
piness, should  be  the  hourly  precept  of  the 
home.     Usually  it  is  easier  to  be  kind  to 
others  when  others  are  kind  to  us.     It  is 
curious  how  small  a  matter  may  set  the  heart 
singing  or  may  cover  it  with  a  chilling  mist. 
Of  other  things  I  need  not  make  mention 
here,  not  because  they  are  unimportant,  but 
because  they  will   suggest   themselves,  and 
cannot  be  much  helped  by  rules.  Then,  based 
on  this  moral  training,  let  the  religious  teach- 
ing be  simple,  continuous,  objective,  intelli- 
gent.    The  great  truths  of  the  Fatherhood 
of  God,  Whom  we  venerate,  trust,  and  love  ; 
the  personal  friendship,   sympathy  and   re- 
deeming work  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  our 
kinsman  and  our  Lord  ;  of  the  indwelling  pre- 
senceand  baptismal  promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
Who  unites  us  to  Christ,  forms  His  divine 
nature  within  us,  aids  us  with  study,  duty, 
trouble,  conflict,  may  be  thought  sufficient 
for  most  grown-up  folk  in  a  busy  and  care- 
worn life,  certainly  are  ample  nurture  for  the 
spiritual  intelligence  of  a  child.     Before  any- 
thing else  encourage  the  practice  of  regular 
private  prayer,  and  remember  that  if  forms 
are  crutches,  it  is  better  to  use  crutches  than 
to  run  the  risk  of  not  Avalking  at  all.     Be  he 
child  or  man,  he  must  indeed  be  enviably 
practised  in  saintly  devotion  who  can,  with- 
out loss  or  peril,  always  and  altogether  dis- 
pense with  forms  of  prayer.     Let  Sunday  be 
for  itself  and  like  itself,    free  from  Judaic 
hteralness,  free  also  for  the  service  of  man, 
the  worship  of  God,  the  edification  of  the 
personal  spirit,  the  fellowship  of  the  domestic 
life.  Always  also  aim  at  making  it  supremely, 
if  quietly  happy.     Do  not  encourage  intro- 
spective moods  in  children.     Do  not  force 
the  expression  of  religious  experience,  while 
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your  ear  and  heart  should  be  ever  open  to  all 
that  your  children  may  have  to  say.  Dread 
unreality  even  more  than  thoughtlessness.  Be- 
wsire  lest  through  injudicious  and  premature 
stimulating  of  the  religious  consciousness,  a 
process  of  artificial  mechanics  comes  to  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  quiet  unseen  working  of  the 
Spirit  of  God.  Sometimes  the  delicate  or- 
ganism of  the  spirit,  by  having  been  rudely 
and  perilously  galvanised  in  early  youth,  is 
found,  when  the  riper  years  are  reached,  to 
have  been  exhausted,  if  not  paralysed.^  Use 
man  less  and  trust  God  more.  Nay,  it  may 
be  both  wiser  and  safer  in  many  cases  to  leave 
those,  whom  we  have  sacramentally  dedicated 
to  God,  and  whom  we  daily  commend  to  His 
heavenly  grace,  more  than  some  of  us  consent 
to  do,  to  the  growth  of  time,  to  daily  sober 
instruction  out  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  the 
secret  but  mighty  working  of  the  Spirit  of 
God.  Make  Christ  felt  to  be  the  real,  pre- 
sent, living  Master,  Friend,  Saviour  of  the 
cliild's  soul,  and  leave  them  together.  I 

Of  the  disciplinary  methods  by  which  a 
child's  character  is  to  be  moulded  and  pre- 
pared for  life,  the  first  in  impoi^tance  is  to 
insure  obedience,  prompt,  cheerful,  and  com- 
plete. If  you  begin  early  enough  (the  child 
may  perhaps  get  the  start  of  you)  this  is  com- 
paratively easy.  Always  the  child's  con- 
science is  on  your  side,  also  Almighty  God. 
A  child,  in  one  of  those  incautious  moments 
so  characteristic  of  children,  once  observed 
to  a  firm,  but  not  harsh  parent,  "You  know, 
father,  we  could  not  respect  you  if  you  did 
not  make  us  obey."  The  said  father  has  oc- 
casionally found  that  confession  of  practical 
use.  A  child  is,  within  its  ovm  sphere  of 
authority,  the  sternest  of  despots,  and  when 
we  reflect  that  the  parent  is  in  the  place  of 
God  to  the  child,  and  that  resistance  to  the 
only  authority  it  knows  is  practically  rebel- 
lion against  Him,  the  duty  of  parental  dis- 
cipline becomes  a  religious  duty.  Firm, 
consistent,  kindly,  just  government  is  not 
only  for  the  child's  good,  but  very  much  for  its 
happiness ;  also  let  it  be  joined  with  serenity, 
especially  in  the  case  of  boys.  Nothing  im- 
presses children  more  than  quiet  power ;  no- 
thing so  utterly  demoralises  them  as  a  nervous, 
spasmodic  excitableness.  A  friend,  whose 
life  is  over,  and  in  whose  nature  there  was 
more  real  majesty  than  in  any  person  I  ever 
met,  once  told  me  an  incident  which  exactly 
illustrates  this  rare  faculty.  The  family  lived 
in  an  old  Queen  Anne  house  a  few  miles  out 
of  London.  Down  each  of  the  four  corners 
of  it  there  ran  a  fringe  of  moulded  brickwork, 
with  ornamentation  jutting  out  sufficiently 


to  make  a  barely  safe  foothold  for  a  light 
climber.  The  youngest  son  of  the  house 
(had  he  been  reading  the  "  Hunchback  of 
Notre  Dame  "  1)  took  it  into  his  head  to  descend 
from  the  top  of  the  building  to  the  bottom 
by  this  improvised  staircase,  and,  having 
succeeded  in  his  attempt,  was  presently  sum- 
moned into  the  presence  of  his  mother.  What 
was  that  benignant  and  sagacious  woman's 
method  of  preventing  the  repetition  of  a  feat 
which  was  useless  and  alarming  ?  She  did 
not  weep  nor  scold,  not  express  either  horror, 
admiration,  or  surprise.  She  contented  her- 
self with  remarking  that  as  he  had  done 
it  once,  and  thereby  made  it  clear  that  he 
was  able  to  do  it,  there  was  no  particulai 
advantage  to  be  gained  by  his  doing  it  again. 
He  did  not  do  it  again.  George  Eliot  writes 
somewhere  of  "a  Avoman's  dream,  who  thinks 
by  smiling  well,  to  ripen  figs  in  frost."  This 
mother's  success  was,  by  forgiving  wisely, 
to  rivet  her  child's  affection.  This  serenity, 
too,  has  its  value  "\nth  mischievousness — that 
disturbing  and  destructive,  but  not  wicked 
feature  in  the  young,  which,  with  all  its  irri- 
tating accompaniments,  has  often  the  promise 
of  rare  qualities  of  manhood.  There  is  a 
charming  ode  of  Victor  Hugo,  in  the  form  of 
a  penitent  expression  of  the  great  poet's 
regret  for  some  hearty  and  probably  quite 
merited  words  of  displeasure  at  the  invasion 
into  his  study  of  some  rampagious  children, 
in  which  he  begs  them  to  come  back.  He  is 
pacified  now ;  and  they  shall  do  what  they 
please.    I  wish  I  could  insert  it  all. 

"  Bright,  tricksy  children,  oh,  I  pray, 
Come  back  and  sing  and  dance  away, 
And  chatter  too — sometimes  you  may, 
A  giddy  group  a  big  book  seize — 
Or  sometimes,  if  it  bo  you  please, 
With  nimble  step  you'll  run  to  me. 
And  push  the  arm  that  holds  the  ijen — 
The  fault  I  freely  own  was  mine. 
But,  oh,  for  pardon  now  I  pine  ! 
Enough  my  punishment  to  meet, 
You  must  forgive  I  do  entreat, 
With  clasped  hands  praying — do  come  back 
Make  peace,  and  you  shall  nothing  lack." 

Mes.  Newton  Cbosland. 

[Only  fear  of  the  editor  cuts  these  lines  short.] 

1  DES  OISEAUX  ENVOLES. 

"  Espiegles  radieux  que  j'ai  fait  envoler, 
O,  revenez  ici  chanter,  sauter,  parler, 
Tantot,  groupe  folatre,  ouvrir  un  gros  volume, 
Tantot  courir,  pousser  mon  bras  qui  tient  ma  plume, 
Et  faire  dans  le  vers  que  je  viens  retoucher 
Saillir  soudain  un  angle  aigu  comme  un  clocher 
Qui  perce  tout-a-coup  un  horizon  de  plaines. 
J'ai  done  eu  tort :  c'est  dit,  mais  c'est  assez  punir, 
Mais  il  faut  pardonner,  mais  il  faut  revenir. 
Voyons,  faisons  la  pais,  je  vous  prie  ^  mains  jointes." 

Victor  Hugo. 

There  is  one  exception,  however,  to  be 
noticed  in  the  treatment  of  a  child's  faults, 
where  serenity  would  be  paisplaced,  because 
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it  AVOTild  be  undeserved  and  misixnderstood. 
I  mean  where  a  child  resists,  or  insults,  or 
strikes  a  parent.  Instant  and  summary 
and  })ainful  discipline  is  the  only  method  to 
be  used.  It  is  not  always  used.  Once,  on  a 
steamboat  crossing  one  of  the  great  American 
lakes,  the  writer  saw  a  little  fellow,  under 
three  years  old,  to  whom  his  mother  had  just 
said  no,  viciously  kicking  its  supine  parent 
as  hard  as  it  could.  The  little  feet  were  in- 
capable of  inflicting  much  damage,  but  what 
would  the  inspired  author  of  the  Book  of 
Proverbs  have  said  about  that  child  1  The 
mother  took  no  notice,  and  seemed  feebly 
amused.  The  little  fellow,  relieved  by  its 
explosion,  and  by  the  sweetness  of  its 
revenge,  Avent  away,  probably  to  do  what  it 
had  been  told  not  to  do,  and  presently 
returned,  to  be  welcomed  by  its  mother  as 
if  nothing  had  happened.  That  sort  of 
thing  means  chaos,  whether  for  a  child,  a 
family,  or  a  nation.  If  I  mistake  not,  it 
is  rapidly  breeding  a  chaos  on  that  great 
continent  wliich  will  one  fine  day  be  seriously 
felt. 

To  write  about  children  and  to  be  silent 
on  the  matter  of  health  might  argue  a  fatuous 
ignorance.  In  the  present  case,  however,  it 
is  not  that  the  writer  doubts  his  having 
something  to  say,  so  much  as  the  readiness 
of  others  to  listen  to  him.  Eousseau  once 
observed  of  some  one,  "  He  was  allowed  to 
say  what  he  pleased,  because  it  was  observed 
that  no  one  listened  to  what  he  said."  So  I 
will  take  my  liberty  and  risk  it.  The  four 
golden  rules  of  health  are  easily  and  com- 
pactly defined  by  four  words,  each  emphasized 
by  an  adjective — Simple  diet,  cold  water, 
regular  exercise,  warm  clothing.  As  to  diet, 
those  warm-hearted,  free-handed  Americans 
often  drive  an  old-fashioned  Englishman  to 
despair.  The  other  day,  at  half-past  nine  at 
night  a  bright  girl  of  eleven  came  down  by 
herself  into  the  dining-room  of  a  pleasure 
steamer  to  eat  some  supper  before  retiring. 
The  refreshment  she  promptly  selected  was 
a  dish  of  assorted  pickles,  and  it  disappeared. 
Her  father,  who  afterwards  joined  her,  ob- 
served what  she  had  done,  and  seemed  to 
T.hink  it  natural  and  wholesome.  We  ha^ve 
not  got  to  that  yet  here.  A  mistake  in 
another  direction,  and  usually  the  habit  of 
uneducated  persons,  almost  as  objectionable 
in  its  way,  is  constantly  to  be  giving  children 
small  refections  between  tlicir  regular  meals. 
A  greater  blunder  stdl,  except  when  used  as 
a  medicine,  is  the  use  of  alcohol.  There  is 
no  controversy  about  this. 

The  training  and  cultivation  of  the  intel- 


lect in  the  case  of  a  majority  of  parents  i.s, 
after  a  certain  age,  a  delegated  duty  ;  and  it 
is  not  processes  so  much  as  results  that  couiC 
under  their  notice.  (Perhaps,  however,  I 
ought  to  say,  would  come  under  their  notice 
if  thej''  took  as  much  interest  in  the  ed\ica- 
tion  of  their  children  as  in  their  wardrobe  or 
garden.)  But  much  should  be  done  at  home 
before  school-time  arrives,  and  vciy  mucli 
can  be  effected  afterwards.  Too  much  pains 
can  hardly  be  taken  in  educating  the  child's 
eye  for  exact  and  rapid  observation,  in  stimu- 
lating the  chiM's  inquisitiveness  for  all  sorts 
of  useful  knowledge,  in  strengthening  the 
memory  through  constant  and  judicious  use, 
in  carefully  developing  the  reflective  capacity, 
in  observing  the  child's  real  tastes  and  pre- 
ferences, and  not  least,  in  disciplining  in  the 
child  that  mental  activity  which  will  never 
rest  content  with  the  superficial  knowledge 
of  a  subject,  but  which  will  persevere  with 
the  investigation  of  it  until  it  is  mastered. 
President  Lincoln,  whom  history  is  likely  to 
recognise  as  one  of  the  foremost  and  greatest 
men  of  the  nineteenth  century,  attributed 
the  closeness  and  clearness  of  his  argumenta- 
tive faculties  to  the  circumstance  that  when 
he  met  a  difficulty  he  never  rested  until  he 
had  solved  it. 

A  fierce  gluttony  of  story-books  weakens 
and  dissipates  the  mind.  One  counsel  I 
will  here  offer,  and  with  diffidence,  not 
because  I  am  not  fully  convinced  of  its 
practical  wisdom,  but  because  I  never  can 
find  any  one  disposed  to  give  it  the  attention 
it  deserves.  One  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  most 
delightful  paradoxes  is  in  "  Lothair,"  where 
Mr.  Phoebus  oracularly  remarks  that  men 
learn  much  more  from  conversation  than 
from  reading  ;  that  is,  from  each  other  than 
from  books.  The  reasons  are  obvious.  Of 
this,  too,  I  am  pretty  sure,  that  we  English- 
men are  among  the  baldest  talkers  in  Europe. 
We  prefer  a  stolid  reserve  to  what  we  call  a 
verbose  chatter ;  and  yet  it  is  not  in  the 
least  necessary  to  be  guilty  of  either  alterna- 
tive. How  is  it  that  neither  at  home  nor  at 
school  does  any  one  ever  dream  of  conduct- 
ing a  conversational  class,  in  which  should 
be  systematically  and  scientifically  cultivated 
the  habit  of  clearly,  and  pleasantly,  and  con- 
nectedly, and  even  picturesquely,  conversing, 
whether  on  a  passing  topic  of  the  day  or 
some  passage  in  history,  or  a  public  character, 
or  on  a  question  of  criticism  1  Young  people 
might  thereby  be  encouraged  to  overcome 
diffidence,  and  to  take  part  in  society  otiier 
than  that  of  a  clothes-horse,  and  give  a 
movement  and  sparkle  to  conversation  (alas, 
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so  often  drowsy,  or  vapid,  or  personal,  or 
censorious,)  and  which  might  be  so  delight- 
fully inspired  by  the  young. 

When  to  all  the  other  modern  arrange- 
ments for  examining  young  people,  the  addi- 
tional feature  is  added  of  providing  examiners 


to  ascertain  the  proficiency  of  children 
taught  at  home  by  governesses  or  tutors, 
the  only  gap  in  the  present  admirable  system 
of  examinations  will  be  complete,  and  a  great 
impetus  given  to  the  private  education  of 


gentlewomen. 


{To  he  concluded  next  month.) 


DABWINISM  AS  A  PHILOSOPHY. 

By  the  duke  OF  ARGYLL. 


FIRST   PAPER. 


THE  abundant  elements  of  personal  charm 
which  shine  through  the  "Life  and 
Letters  "  of  Charles  Darwin  must  not  dis- 
tract our  attention  from  such  new  lights  as 
are  cast  by  his  biography  upon  the  history 
of  his  opinions,  and  on  the  sources  of  his 
philosophy.  Fortunately  it  is  easy  to  sepa- 
rate these  not  only  from  his  personal  character 
but  from  his  work  as  an  observer.  In  that 
work,  both  as  regards  its  results  and  as  regards 
its  methods,  he  stands  almost  alone.  But  the 
value  of  his  facts  can  be  sharply  distinguished 
from  the  special  interpretation  he  put  upon 
them.  Facts  are  facts,  whether  the  theory  con- 
necting them  in  imagination  be  true  or  false. 
Pearls  are  pearls,  whether  they  are  strung 
upon  threads  of  twisted  cobweb  or  upon  links 
of  solid  gold.  The  connection  of  thought, 
indeed,  which  may  have  guided  a  discoverer 
in  his  search  must  always  have  an  interest  of 
its  own.  But  that  interest  may  be  simply 
historical,  and  nothing  more.  It  is  no  new 
thing  in  the  history  of  science  that  defective 
or  erroneous  hypotheses  should  be  powerful 
incitements  to  research.  Neither  is  it  new 
that  they  should  lead  and  guide  men  into 
fruitful  methods  of  inquiry.  All  this  has 
been  rather  the  rule  than  the  exception.  The 
impression  that  it  is  so  in  the  case  of  the 
Darwinian  hypothesis  on  the  origin  of  species 
is  an  impression  which  has  been  lately  gain- 
ing ground.  For  some  time  a  reaction  has 
been  apparent  against  the  passionate  parti- 
sanship of  some,  and  the  half  lazy,  half-puz- 
zlcd  acquiescence  of  othei^s,  in  accepting 
Darwin's  theory  as  any  adequate  explanation 
of  the  varieties  of  organic  life.  The  most 
systematic  thinker  who  has  adopted  that 
theory,  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  and  has  given 
to  it  the  widest  applications,  now  confesses 
that  in  the  form  in  which  Darwin  expressed 
it,  and  in  another  form  which  he  himself 
invented  to  amend  it,  the  theory  rests  on 
mere  metaphors,  and  not  upon  true  physical 


causation  of  any  kind.  Nor  is  it  less  re- 
markable that  the  earliest  and  by  far  the 
ablest  disciple  whom  Darwin  gained.  Pro- 
fessor Huxley,  has  always  maintained  a 
cautious  and  significant  reserve  upon  the 
exact  extent  of  his  own  conversion.  He 
has  fought  bravely  and  effectively  against 
many  opponents,  which,  as  regai'ds  some  of 
them  at  least,  it  was  not  difficult  to  do.  But 
when  we  examine  what  it  is  to  which  he 
commits  himself,  as  regards  his  own  accept- 
ance of  the  theory,  Ave  always  find  limita- 
tions and  qualifications  which  leave  us  no 
definite  result.  These  are  conspicuous  in 
the  interesting  and  ingenious  paper  "On 
the  Esception  of  the  Origin  of  Species,"* 
which  forms  part  of  the  second  volume  of 
the  Life.  It  starts  with  assigning  to  Darwin 
a  place  in  science,  "  alongside  of  Isaac  Newton 
and  Michael  Faradaj^"  And  in  the  same 
page  we  find  Darwin's  "  Theorj"  of  the  origin 
of  the  forms  of  life  peopling  our  globe," 
brought  apparently  into  direct  comparison 
and  parallelism  with  Newton's  "  Theory  of 
Gravitation."  But,  if  any  of  us  should  be 
tempted  to  assume  that  Professor  Huxley 
commits  himself  in  this  sentence  to  any 
opinion  that  the  one  "  theory  "  is  as  certain 
as  the  other,  we  should  be  speedily  brought 
to  book.  On  closely  analysing  the  sentence, 
we  find  that  the  two  theories  are  compared 
only  in  their  respective  relationships  to  the 
two  men.  The  name  of  Darwin  is  said  to 
be  "bound  up  "  Avith  his  theory  of  the  origin 
of  the  forms  of  life  as  closely  as  the  name  of 
Newton  with  the  "Theor}^  of  Gravitation." 
This  sounds  very  fine,  but  it  implies  nothing 
and  means  nothing  as  to  the  merits  of  either 
of  the  tAvo  "theories."  The  Avriter  of  this 
sentence  might  Avith  perfect  consistency  dis- 
believe  in  both.     Farther  on,  hoAvever,  Ave 


*  "Life,"  vol.  ii.,  chap,  v.,  pp.  179—204.  All  quotations  of 
Professor  Huxley  are  from  this  chapter,  unless  otherwise 
speciflcJ 
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find  several  indications,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  that  this  extreme  caution  has 
special  reference  to  the  theor}'  of  Darwin. 
Professor  Huxley  says  that  the  "Natural 
processes  on  which  Darwin  founds  his  de- 
ductions are  no  more  doubted  than  those 
of  growth  and  multiplication,"*  which  is 
certainly  true,  because  the  two  things  here 
compared  are  not  diflerent  but  identical. 
The  only  natural  processes  founded  upon  by 
DarAnn  are  growth  and  multiplication,  each 
of  these  being  assumed  to  include  variation 
in  unknown  measures  or  degrees.  The 
"  struggle  for  existence "  is  a  mere  conse- 
quence of  excessive  multiplication  ;  and  as  to 
"  natural  selection,"  this  phrase  is  now  con- 
fessed to  be  a  mere  metaphor.  Professor 
Huxley,  therefore,  commits  himself  here  to 
nothing  except  to  this,  that  the  natural  pro- 
cesses on  which  Darwin  founded  his  theory 
are  no  more  doubted  than  those  same  pro- 
cesses when  described  under  another  name. 
But  Professor  Huxley  is  not  satisfied  with 
even  this  amount  of  caution,  for  he  adds  these 
words  : — "  "\Miether  the  full  potency  attri- 
buted to  them  is  admitted  or  not,  no  one 
doubts  their  vast  and  far-reaching  signifi- 
cance." Certainly  not.  But  that  all  living 
things  grow  and  multiply,  and  that  this  pro- 
perty has  "  far-reaching  consequences,"  was 
no  discovery  of  Darwin.  Living  things,  how- 
ever, must  come  into  being  before  they  can 
either  grow  or  multiply.  Therefore  no  theorj^ 
which  begins  with  these  functions  in  fidl 
operation  can  be  any  theory  of  the  origin 
of  organic  forms.  It  must  be  some  con- 
sciousness of  this  self-evident  truth  that 
inspires  the  extreme  caution  of  Professor 
Huxley,  a  caution  which,  so  far  as  I  have 
observed,  is  maintained  in  all  his  writings, 
even  in  sentences  which  at  first  sight  seem 
to  be  uncompromising  assertions  of  the 
Darwinian  explanation  of  the  "  origin "  of 
living  thinsrs. 

But  the  moment  we  have  detected  this 
reserve  and  these  ambiguous  modes  of 
comparison,  we  see  at  once  the  fallacy  in- 
volved when  Darwin's  "theory"  is  spoken 
of  in  the  same  terms  as  the  discoveries  of 
Newton  and  of  Faraday.  No  man  in  his 
senses  could  speak  of  the  law  of  gravitation, 
or  of  the  laws  of  magneto-electricity,  as 
"  natural  processes  "  of  which  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  "full  potency  attributed  to  them 
is  to  be  admitted  or  not."  It  is  true,  of 
course,  that  Newton  did  not  discover  the 
ultimate  cause  of  gravitation  ;  nor  did  Fara- 
day discover  the  ultimate  nature  of  elcctri- 
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city.  But  this  does  not  diminish  the  con- 
trast between  the  discoveries  of  those  two 
men  and  the  liypothesis  of  Darwin.  The 
law  of  gravitation  is  not  a  mere  theory.  It 
is  a  fact  proven  by  all  the  demonstration  of 
which  the  exactest  science  is  capable.  Sucli 
also  are  the  laws  of  magnetism  and  electri- 
city discovered  by  Faraday.  They  are  not 
theories  at  all,  in  the  same  sense  in  which 
"  Natural  Selection  "  is  a  theory.  The  Dar- 
winian hypothesis  in  respect  to  the  origin  of 
species  is  not  only  a  pure  speculation,  but 
it  is  a  speculation  of  which  Darwin  ex- 
pressly says  that  "  it  cannot  be  directly 
proved."  * 

In  the  same  letter,  however,  in  which  he 
makes  this  admission,  he  adds  that  his  theor}' 
"  must  sink  or  swim  according  as  it  groups 
and  explains  phenomena."  This  sounds  ver}' 
modest,  and  perhaps  Dar-win  intended  it  to 
be  so.  But  the  grouping  of  phenomena  is 
the  well-known  modern  formula  for  all  kinds 
and  degrees  of  scientific  proof.  Facts  are 
said  to  be  grouped  when  they  are  merely 
arranged  and  classified.  They  are  grouped, 
also,  by  assumptions  or  suggestions  as  to 
origin.  They  are  also  grouped  when,  by  de- 
monstration, they  can  be  referred  to  some 
common  physical  cause,  or  to  some  common 
mental  purpose.  This  last  is  the  highest 
kind  of  grouping,  because  it  is  reduction  of 
phenomena  to  the  most  intelligible  of  all 
kinds  of  order,  and  is  really  the  only  ex- 
planation. If  Dai'A\an's  theory  "groups  "  hv- 
ing  things  on  a  principle  which  is  at  all 
rational  and  at  all  complete;  if  it  "explains" 
their  origin  by  making  it  intelligible  to  our 
reasoning  faculties,  we  should  have  no  ground 
for  rejecting  it  because  we  cannot  apply  to 
it  Newton's  engine  of  mathematical  demon- 
stration,  or  Faraday's  method  of  experimen- 
tal proof.  It  is  only  fair  to  remember  that 
neither  of  these  is  directly  applicable  to  the 
subject.  The  mere  breeding  of  domestic 
animals  goes  a  very  small  ■way  indeed  towards 
fulfilling  the  function  of  experiment  as  it  is 
conducted  in  the  purely  physical  sciences. 
Its  limits  are  extremely  narrow.  In  form, 
in  colour,  or  in  size  varieties  may  be  great, 
but  in  structure  they  are  identical.  The  most 
ridiculous  little  lap-dog,  which  is  a  very  cari- 
cature of  the  canine  species,  knows  the  grand 
St.  Bernard  or  the  swift  greyhound  to  be  "  a 
dog  and  a  brother."  Professor  Huxley's  own 
earliest  objection  to  Darwin — that  the  logical 
basis  of  his  theory  is  insecure  so  long  as  ex- 
periments in  selective  breeding  have  not  pro- 
duced varieties  "  which  are  more  or  less  in- 
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fertile  ;"*  or,  in  other  words,  that  true  species 
have  never  yet  been  produced  by  artificial 
selection — is  a  good  objection  as  far  as  it 
goes,  but  it  is  by  no  means  the  kind  of  ob- 
jection which  is  the  strongest.  Other  objec- 
tions lie  far  deeper,  reaching  down  to  the 
very  roots  of  the  hypothesis,  to  the  whole 
principle  on  which  it  "  groups  "  the  pheno- 
mena of  life,  and  to  the  fundamental  con- 
ceptions by  which  it  professes  to  explain 
them.  I  will  now  specify  some  of  these, 
taking  the  Darwinian  ideas  of  "  grouping  " 
and  the  Darwinian  ideas  of  explanation, 
either  from  Darwin  himself  or  from  his  most 
able  and  competent  exponent,  Professor 
Huxley. 

In  the  first  place,  Darwinism  assumes  a 
shai'p  and  definite  contrast  or  antithesis  be- 
tween the  idea  of  creation  and  the  idea  of 
development  or  evolution.     It  assumes  that 
the  idea  of  creation  implies  of  necessity  an 
absolute  beginning,  without  any  use  or  inter- 
vention of  what  we  call  secondary  causes. 
Thus,  Professor  Huxley  declares  as  a  con- 
cession, that  creation  "in  the  ordinary  sense" 
of  the  Avord  is  (to  him)  perfectly  conceiv- 
able ;  and  he  indicates  clearly  Avhat  he  means 
by  the  "  ordinary  sense  "  when  he  adds  that 
he  "  finds  no  difficulty  in  imagining  that  the 
universe  made  its  appearance  either  in  six 
days,   or    even    instantaneously,    in    conse- 
quence of  the  volition  of  some  pre-existing 
Being."  f     Darwin  gives  many  similar  indi- 
cations that  he  regards  creation  as  meaning 
this.     He  comes  out  in  his  letters  as  much 
more  of   a   partisan   against  admitting  the 
agency  of  mind,  or  of  what  we  call  a  per- 
sonal Being,  than  he  was  supposed  to  be.   It 
is  true  that  he  fluctuated,  and  that  some- 
times he  did  admit  the  speculative  possibility 
of  a  creative  agency.     But  in  decisive  pas- 
sages he  shows  that  he  regarded  the  idea  as 
inherently  antagonistic  to  his  own.   Thus,  in  a 
letter  to  Lyell  in  the  same  year  in  which  his 
"Origin"  was  published  (1859),  he  says  em- 
phatically, that  after  a  good  deal  of  reflection 
he  cannot  see  the  necessity  of  continued  inter- 
vention  of    creative    power ;    adding   these 
words,  "  and  its  admission  would  make  the 
theory  of  natural  selection  valueless."  :j:    But 
again,  in  1861,  writing  to  Asa  Gray,  he  says, 
"  Designed  variation  makes,  as  it  seems  to 
me,    my   deity,    'natural   selection,'    super- 
fluous." §     Further,  it  is  clear  that  the  idea 
of  this  necessary  antagonism  threw  his  mind 
into   an  attitude  of   increasing  repugnance, 
not   only   against   the    agency   of    creative 


power  as  continuing  to  act,  but  also  against 
it  as  having  ever  acted,  even  at  the  begin- 


ning. 


Thus,  writing  to  Hooker  in  1863,  and  re- 
ferring to  his  own  occasional  language,  which 
apparently  admitted  a  creative  act  as  havin 
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started  organic  life  at  first,  he  says,  "  But  I 
have  long  regretted  that  I  truckled  to  public 
opinion,  and  used  the  Pentateuchal  term  of 
creation,  by  which  I  really  meant  appeared 
by  some  wholly  unknown  process."* 

These  and  many  other  passages  show  that 
Darwin's  principle  of  grouping  phenomena, 
or  (which  is  the  same  thing)  of  grouping  our 
modes  of  apprehending  them,  was  the  prin- 
ciple of  separating  sharply  and  antithetically 
between  creation  and  evolution.    Yet  nothina: 
can  be  more  certain  than  that  this  antithesis 
is  fallacious.     The  ordinary  sense  in  which 
we  speak  and  think  of  creation  does  not  ex- 
clude the  idea  of  intermediate  or  secondary 
causes.     When   we   think    of    ourselves    as 
created  beings  we  do  not  think  of  ourselves 
as  beings  who  have  had  no  parents.     On  the 
other  hand,  when  we  think  or  look  at  things 
which  have  developed  before  our  eyes,  we 
do  not  exclude  the  idea  of  that  development 
being  a  creative  work.    Nothing  can  be  more 
impressive  as  a   creative   process   than  the 
visible  stages  of  evolution  in  the  hatching  of 
an  egg.     That  an  oval  mass  of  albumen  and 
a  little  ball  of  fatty  oils  should,  by  the  simple 
exposure  to  a  certain  definite  degree  of  heat, 
be  transmuted  into  a  living  creature,  com- 
pletely feathered  and  fit  for  flight  before  it 
leaves  the  shell,  is  a  fact  which  cannot  be 
separated  from  creation  by  giving  it  another 
name.     Nothing  but  a  creative  energy  could 
perform  that  work ;  and  it  is  none  the  less 
creative  because  it  works  upon  special  ma- 
terials specially  prepared.     The  same  prin- 
ciple applies,  perhaps,  in  a  still  more  striking 
form,  in  the  metamorphoses  of  insects.     No- 
thing but  the  blindness  and  the  vacancy  of 
thought  which  is  due  to  famiharity  could 
induce  any  of  us  to  think  of  the  transmuta- 
tion of  a  caterpillar  into  a  butterfly  in  any 
other  light  than  that  of  creation.     Just  let 
us  try  to  measure  what  it  is.     A  creature 
which  has  lived  for  a  considerable  time,  with 
a  well-defined  structure,  organs,  habitat,  and 
food,  is  suddenly  thrown  into  a   profound 
sleep,  and  wrapped  in   some  casing  which 
itself  _  prepares.      During  that  state  of  un- 
conscious inactivity  its  Avhole  body  is  trans- 
formed to  such  an  extent  that  not  one  organ 
remains  the  same.     Totally  new  organs  are 
constructed.     New   appendages   are   added, 

•"  Life,"  vol.  iii.,  p  18. 
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having  wliolly  new  functions.  Wings  arc 
given.  The  glorious  and  wonderful  powers 
of  Higlit — the  very  crown  and  consummation 
of  animal  mechanics — takes  the  places  of  the 
lowest  creeping  method  of  i)rogression.  At 
the  close  of  the  process  there  emerges  a  totally 
new  creature,  with  new  habits,  fitted  to  live 
in  a  diftcrent  clement,  and  requiring  to  be 
nourished  by  totally  different  kinds  of  food. 
All  this  is  creation,  manifest  and  undeniable. 
Yet  it  is  also,  quite  as  undeniably,  evolution 
or  development.  The  whole  idea  of  any 
necessary  antithesis  between  them  is  purely 
artificial,  verbal,  and  deceptive.  We  cannot 
even  think  of  creation  as  effected  without  an 
agency,  or  without  a  method.  The  Professor's 
assertion  that  he  can,  is  a  mere  verbal  asser- 
tion, void  of  an}'^  definite  meaning.  Neither 
can  we  think  of  evolution  except  as  the  mani- 
festation of  some  agency  working  or  being 
worked  according  to  a  method.  Both  of 
them  assume  the  pre-existence  of  some  power 
or  force.  They  are,  therefore,  not  only  con- 
gruous conceptions,  and  consistent  with  each 
other,  but  they  are  complementary  and  in- 
separable. It  may  be  said  with  certainty 
that  any  theory  of  the  origin  of  things  which 
rests  upon  one  only  of  these  conceptions, 
and  deliberately  excludes  the  other  as  de- 
structive to  itself,  must  be  a  theory  which  is 
incoherent,  and  destitute  of  any  solid  foun- 
dation in  the  nature  of  things. 

Professor  Huxley,  in  consistence  with  his 
policy  of  supporting  Darwinism,  forensically 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  keeping  up  careful 
reserves  against  being  personally  committed 
to  it,  on  the  other,  adopts  this  antithesis 
between  creation  and  evolution  just  so  far  as, 
and  no  farther  than,  is  consistent  with  his 
forensic  attitude.  Through  many  successive 
pages  he  writes  as  if  the  only  alternative  lay 
lietween  Darwinism  and  some  idea  of  crea- 
tion divorced  both  from  agency  and  from 
method.  All  the  forms  of  language  are 
emploj^ed  which  keep  up  this  confusion  of 
thought.  The  phrase  "  natural  causation  " 
is  used  as  if  we  knew  clearly  all  the  causes 
which  operate  in  the  system  of  things  which 
we  call  Nature,  and  as  if  we  can  as  clearly  spe- 
cify other  causes  which  are  outside  of  nature 
or  beyond  it.  "Preternatural  intervention 
of  the  Deity  "  is  another  phrase  used  appa- 
rently to  indicate  the  agency  of  everything 
except  the  elementary  forces  of  matter.  It 
does  not  even  distinguish  between  these 
elementary  forces  in  tlieir  scjiarate  capaci- 
ties, and  those  combinations  of  them  which 
are  most  obviously  artificial — between  gravi- 
tation, for  example,  and  the  planetary  system, 


or  between  chemical  affinity  and  the  beauti- 
ful or  useful  structures  wliich  it  is  the  means 
of  building  up.  It  assumes  that  we  can 
identify  some  "  interventions  of  the  Deity  " 
which  are  "  natural,"  as  distinguished  from 
other  interventions  which  are  not.  Again, 
"  out  of  the  common  course  of  nature  "  is 
another  phrase  used  with  the  like  confusion, 
without  any  definition  of  what  is  meant  by 
"  common,"  whether  it  means  such  processes 
of  nature  as  recur  continually,  or  only  at 
certain  intervals,  or  at  intervals  uncertain ; 
whether  it  means  such  processes  as  have 
been  common  during  the  life  of  man  upon 
the  globe,  or  such  as  we  know  must  have 
been  common  during  ages  before  man  ex- 
isted. DarAvin  was  quite  right  when  he  felt 
under  the  necessity  of  assuming  certain  pri- 
mordial forms  of  life  as  having  owed  their 
birth  or  introduction  to  some  other  kind  of 
process  than  that  of  inheritance.  This  is 
an  absolute  necessity  of  thought.  We  have 
the  best  scientific  reasons  for  believing  that 
our  planet  was,  Avithin  ages  not  an  incalcul- 
able time  ago,  unfitted  by  its  physical  con- 
dition for  the  existence  of  living  things.  At 
some  definite  period  in  the  past  they  must 
have  been  introduced  by  some  means  or  pro- 
cess of  creation  other  than  that  by  which 
they  have  been  since  continued.  And  if  that 
other  kind  of  process  was  according  to  the 
course  of  nature  at  one  time,  then  it  belongs 
to  that  course  now,  and  may  have  been  re- 
peated, and  may  yet  be  repeated  any  num- 
ber of  times.  Moreover,  the  same  reason 
carries  us  up  to  a  higher  conclusion,  namely 
this,  that  although  the  particular  process 
must  have  differed  from  anything  which  we 
now  see,  it  yet  must  belong  to  the  common 
course  of  nature  as  regards  the  ultimate 
agency  or  causation  by  which  it  was  effected. 
Long  before  organic  life  could  be  introduced, 
a  fitting  abode  for  it  must  have  been  in  course 
of  preparation.  Such  a  preparation  can  only 
be  conceived  as  due  to  the  same  agency  with 
that  Avhich  had  power  to  produce  the  living 
creatures  that  were  to  be  provided  for.  All 
these  operations  therefore  form  one  series — 
continuous  with  that  which  constitutes  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature  now.  Intellectu- 
ally this  conception  unites  the  two  ideas  of 
creation  and  of  development.  It  is  the  only 
conception  which  makes  both  intelligible.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  the  human  mind,  quite  ir- 
respective of  revelation,  has  proved  its  capa- 
city to  reach  this  conception  by  its  own 
reasoning  and  intuitions.  Greek  philosophy 
had  divined  it,  and  Greek  poetry  had  ex- 
pressed it  before  the  Apostle  of  the  Gen- 
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tiles  stood  on  Mars  Hill  and  addressed  the 
Athenian  people  on  their  unknown  God.  It 
was  not  to  Christian  but  to  heathen  poets 
that  he  referred  when  he  reminded  them 
how  certain  of  their  own  writers  had  said 
that  we  are  the  offspring  of  God,  in  harmony 
with  the  still  nobler  utterance  that  in  Him 
"  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being." 
The  power  which  conducts  the  forces  of 
vitality  to  their  pre-arranged  development 
in  the  hatching  of  an  egg,  is  most  logically 
conceived  of  when  it  is  regarded  as  identical 
with  the  power  by  which  the  living  egg- 
Ijearing  series  of  creatures  was  begun.  In 
both  cases  it  is  a  creative  power,  and  in  both 
cases  it  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  idea  of 
method  and  with  the  use  of  means.  It  is  very 
probable  that  if  a  human  being  had  been  pre- 
sent when  the  first  organism  began  its  course, 
he  would  have  seen  nothing  at  all  different 
from,  and  certainly  nothing  at  all  more  as- 
tonishing than,  that  which  any  one  of  us  may 
now  see  if  we  carefully  open  an  egg  after  a 
few  hours'  exposure  to  a  certain  tempera- 
ture. What  we  do  see  is  a  little  spot  in  a 
mass  of  gelatinous  matter  which  begins  to 
pulsate.  Some  formative  agency,  indwelling 
and  innate,  has  begun  its  work.  Within  the 
space  of  some  twenty  days  that  work  has 
been  completed.  All  ^he organs  "in  continu- 
ance have  been  fashioned  where  as  yet  there 
was  none  of  them  ; "  and  a  living  creature 
is  made  either  complete  in  all  its  parts,  or  so 
far  furnished  as  to  be  capable  of  completion 
by  another  process  which  involves  the  con- 
tinuous operation  of  precisely  the  same  ulti- 
mate agency  as  before. 

In  so  far  therefore  as  Darwinism  rests 
upon,  or  involves,  this  antithesis  between 
the  idea  of  development  and  the  idea  of 
creation  it  rests  upon  nothing  that  is 
solid.  It  would  be  most  unjust  to  say 
that  either  Darwin,  or  Professor  Huxley,  or 
any  others  of  the  agnostic  school,  have  been 
the  inventors  of,  or  are  exclusively  re- 
sponsible for,  a  supposed  antagonism,  which 
has  long  found  expression  in  many  forms. 
The  orthodox  school  have  been  long  and 
largely  infected  with  it,  although  it  would 
be  difficult  to  reconcile  it  with  the  language 
either  of  the  Old  or  of  the  New  Testament. 
That  language  almost  universally  assumes 
an  identity  of  ultimate  agency  between  all 
the  operations  of  creative,  of  sustaining,  and 
of  s'.\-'pending  power.  But  however  widely 
the  behevers  in  Revelation  may  have  erred 
sometimes  in  confessing,  sometimes  in  dread- 
ing, sometimes  even  in  asserting,  an  inherent 
antagonism  between  the  idea  of  creation  and 


the  idea  of  evolution,  it  is  quite  clear  that 
agnosticism  now  dwells  upon  it  and  claims 
it  as  its  own.  In  that  portion  of  his  contri- 
bution to  the  "Life  of  Darwin,"  in  which 
Professor  Huxley  faces  in  this  direction,  he 
puts  the  antagonism  in  almost  every  possible 
variety  of  form.  "  Ordinary  agencies  "  versus 
agencies  which  are  not  ordinary ;  "  natural 
causes "  versus  causes  which  are  "  super- 
natural "  or  "  preternatural ;  "  "  natural "  in 
contradistinction  to  "  miraculous  ;  "  "causes 
now  in  operation "  versus  causes  which  arc 
not  now  in  operation;  "causes  actually  at 
work "  versus  causes  what  are  not  now  at 
'  work ;  the  "  creation  hypothesis  "  versus  the 
development  hypothesis ;  and  so  on.  Through 
many  pages,  the  changes  are  wrung  on  words 
involving  this  most  pestilent  conception,  just 
as  if  they  expressed  definite  and  intelligible 
distinctions  in  the  nature  of  things,  instead 
of  expressing,  as  they  really  do,  nothing  but 
the  most  hazy  and  indiscriminatiug  confu- 
sions. 

In  the  course  of  these  pages,  however,  and 
in  pursuance  of  the  same  line  of  argument, 
Professor  Huxley  makes  use  of  some  similar 
generalities  which  may  be  worthy  of  special 
notice,  because  they  reveal  incidentally  some 
of  the  real  depths  over  which  they  skim  and 
skate  with  much  superficial  ease. 

Thus  Lyell's  "  Principles  of  Geology  "  are 
referred  to  as  bringing  home  to  an}^  reader 
of  ordinary  intelligence  the  great  principle 
"that  the  past  must  be  explained  by  the 
present."*  This  sounds  very  fine.  On  exami- 
nation, however,  we  soon  discover  that 
the  fineness  of  the  sound  is  due  to  its  re 
minding  us  of  the  much  older  voice  which 
tells  us  that  we  can  only  reason  "  from  the 
known  4;o  the  unknown."  But  the  moment 
we  discover  this  mere  likeness  of  form  be- 
tween the  two  aphorisms  we  are  led  to  see 
at  once  that  whilst  the  old  voice  is  true,  the 
new  voice  is  deceptive.  "  Tlie  known  "  is 
not  the  same  as  "  the  present,"  neither  is 
"  the  unknown "  an  equivalent  for  "  the 
past."  It  is  a  mere  trick  or  legerdemain  of 
language  by  which  these  two  sets  of  phrases 
are  substituted  for  each  other ;  the  meanings 
are  totally  distinct.  "The  present"  is  almost 
infinitely  wider  than  "  the  known,"  and 
must  remain  so  until  we  know  all  the  secrets 
of  the  natural  system  in  which  we  live,  and 
of  which  we  ourselves  are  part.  So,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  may  be  things  in  the  very 
highest  rank  of  knowledge — ideas,  concep- 
tions, conclusions^in  respect  to  the  past, 
which  are  quite  as  certain  as  anything  that 
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we  can  know  or  do  know  of  the  present. 
Such,  for  example,  is  the  conchision,  whicla 
is  an  absohite  necessit}'  of  thought,  that  life 
must  have  had  some  definite  beginning  upon 
this  planet.  This  is  reasoning  from  the 
known  to  the  unknown.  But  it  is  not  rea- 
soning from  the  present  to  the  past  —  if 
by  the  present  is  meant  the  terra  of  existing 
visible  phenomena.  The  present  in  this 
sense — and  it  is  the  only  intelligible  sense  in 
which  the  present  can  be  contradistinguished 
from  the  past — tells  us  nothing  of  the  first 
introduction  of  life,  but  only  of  its  con- 
tinuance, or  propagation.  In  this  high  ques- 
tion, therefore,  it  is  the  past  which  may  well 
cast  light  upon  the  present.  It  is  the  past 
which  represents  an  item  of  necessary  truth 
upon  a  subject  which  derives  no  such  illu- 
mination from  the  present.  The  fact  is  that 
there  are  truths — and  these  the  highest — 
into  which  the  element  of  time  does  not 
even  enter,  and  another  fact  is  that  we  have 
corresponding  faculties  for  the  apprehension 
of  them.  If  we  see  them  at  all  we  see  them 
as  true  eternally  and  for  ever.  The  light 
which  they  emit  may  come  to  us  more  clearly 
as  we  look  in  one  direction  or  in  another. 
But  as  regards  them  the  very  idea  of  an 
antithesis  between  the  present  and  the  past 
is  a  delusion  and  a  dream. 

This  new  and  most  fallacious  rendering  of 
an  old  and  true  canon  of  reasoning,  is 
itself  the  result  of  another  fallacy  connected 
with  the  uniformitarian  doctrine  into  which 
the  teaching  of  Lyell  has  been  corrupted. 
That  fallacy  is  a  confounding  of  continuity  in 
causation  with  uniformity  in  phenomena  or  in 
effects.  Professor  Huxlej'  has,  I  think,  vehe- 
mently denied  that  there  is  any  such  confusion 
in  his  mind.  And  this  may  be  true  iu  the 
abstract,  while  it  is  far  from  being  true  in 
practice.  It  is  one  thing  to  recognise  in 
theory  a  distinction  so  clear  as  this  when  it 
is  put  before  us,  and  quite  another  thing  to 
keep  to  it  practical!)'  in  reasoning,  and  to 
avoid  all  arguments  Avhich  involve  so  great 
a  fallac}'.  In  modern  scientific  controversy, 
the  doctrine  of  continuity  is  perpetually  used 
as  negativing  what  are  called  "catastrophes" 
in  geology,  and  as  negativing  also  in  the 
past  all  great  or  rapid  changes  in  the  order 
of  phenomena  which  we  see  around  us.  But 
there  is  not  the  least  value  in  this  interpre- 
tation of  the  doctrine  of  continuity.  In  so 
far  as  this  doctrine  expresses  anything  that 
is  really  true,  the  continuity  of  causes  is  per- 
fectly consistent  with  the  most  violent  and 
sudden  changes.  The  physical  forces  are 
always  operating,  slowly  and  silently,  work- 


ing, as  it  were,  underground.  But  a  time 
not  only  may  come,  but  often  comes,  when 
the  eflects  of  these  causes  become  suddenl}- 
apparent,  as  in  the  disruptive  discharges  of 
electricity  in  a  thunder-storm,  or  in  the 
earthquake  which  may  break  down  one  moun- 
tain or  heave  up  another.  The  same  law 
applies  to  every  department  of  nature,  Ijoth 
in  the  organic  and  inorganic  world.  The 
causes  which  prepare  particular  forms  of 
matter  for  the  operation  of  chemical  affinity 
may  be  indefinitely  long  and  slow  in  their 
operation.  But  a  moment  comes  when  that 
mj'sterious  force  is  brought  into  action  Mnth 
instantaneous  effects.  New  substances  are 
suddenly  formed  Avith  properties  of  reaction 

'  amidst  other  substances  of  tremendous  energ}- 
and  power.     It  is  the  same  with  the  pheno- 

:  mena  of  life.     Its  beginnings  and  its  endings 
are  alike  sudden,  and  may  be  instantaneous. 
There  is,  therefore,  not  the  smallest  ante- 
cedent argument  in  favour  of  the  Darwinian 
hypothesis  arising  out  of  any  true  under- 

I  standing  of  the  doctrine  of  continuit}'.  That 
doctrine  woidd  stand  as  good  as  it  stood 
before,  if  we  should  discover  that  cA'ery 
living  thing  had  been  created  in  a  moment 
of  time.  The  process  would  indeed  be  in- 
conceivable to  us.  But  so  are  the  slower 
processes  of  creation  which  we  see  around 
us,  and  neither  of  them  would  afi"ord 
ground  for  doubting  the  perfect  continuity 
of  causes. 

And  this  brings  me  to  another  apphcation 
of  this  doctrine  of  continuitj'-  which  Pro- 
fessor Huxley  presses  into  the  ,:ame  service, 
and  that  consists  in  a  claim  that  it  must 
apply  equally  to  the  organic  and  the  inor- 
ganic world.*'  Of  course  it  does,  if  continuitv 
simply  means  the  indestructibilit}'  of  causa- 
tion. But  it  has  no  special  bearing  upon 
any  particular  theory  as  to  particular  and 
specific  causes.  It  does,  however,  incident  all)- 
suggest  one  aspect  of  our  question  which  is 
significant.  We  may  well  be  jealous  and 
suspicious  of  any  attempt  to  diminish  or 
disparage  the  distinction  between  life  and  all 
other  tilings.  That  distinction  is  the  pro- 
foundest  of  the  distinctions  which  are  the 
foundation  stones  of  knowledge.  It  is  one 
of  the  commonest  fallacies  of  the  agnostic 
philosophy  to  get  rid  of  the  distinction 
between  life  and  other  things  by  reducing 
both  to  some  common  formula  of  words. 
AVe  must  never  be  deceived  hy  such"  mere 
tricks  of  language  ;  nor  must  we  be  tempted 
to  take  any  advantage  of  it  for  the  sake  of 
some  argument  founded  upon  it  which  may 
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seem  convenient  for  the  moment.  Living 
things  are  profoundly  ditferent  from  all 
other  things  Avhatever.  But  remembering, 
and  never  for  a  moment  allowing  ourselves 
to  forget  this  grand  distinction — it  remains 
true  that  all  living  organisms  are  composed 
of  the  ordinary  elements  of  inorganic  matter, 
only  held  together  in  combinations  which 
are  absolutely  peculiar.  What  is  that  power 
which  so  holds  them  1  We  calj  it  vitality, 
and  we  are  right  in  keeping  for  it  a  name  as 
separate  and  distinctive  as  the  great  entity 
which  it  represents.  Yet  there  is  a  sense  in 
which  the  doctrine  of  continuity  may  help 
us  to  group  the  wonderful  and  mysterious 
phenomena  of  life  with  those  of  its  material 
embodiment.  In  the  inorganic  world  various 
elementary  or  simple  substances  are  under 
the  dominion  of  forces  which  shape  them  into 
definite  crystalline  forms,  each  form  being 
constant  and  peculiar  to  the  substance,  yet 
each  having  its  own  series  of  subordinate 
forms,  which  are  secondary  and  derivative. 
Some  of  these  are  of  wonderful  beauty. 
Water,  for  example,  crystallises  in  a  great 
variety  of  forms,  some  of  them  closely  imi- 
tating the  exquisite  curves  and  flowing  lines 
of  the  vegetable  world.  Nevertheless,  these 
forms,  Avhether  secondary  or  primary,  are 
not  repeated  or  continued  by  descent.  One 
crystal  is  not  bom  of  another.  Each  is  sepa- 
rately formed,  out  of  like  materials,  and  by 
the  same  force,  or  combinations  of  force, 
acting  separately  upon  these.  Inheritance 
is  not  the  particular  kind  of  causation  which 
is  concerned  either  in  originating  these  forms 
or  in  the  perpetuation  of  them.  Some  other 
cause — some  other  directing  force — is  con- 
cerned in  the  production  of  them.  May  not 
this  be  an  idea  and  a  fact,  common  to  the 
two  worlds  of  the  organic  and  the  inorganic  ? 
And  if  so,  then  what  becomes  of  the  doc- 
trine— fundamental  to  all  versions  of  the 
transmutation  theory — that  likeness  in  or- 
ganic structure  never  can  be  due  to  any  cause 
except  inheritance  or  descent  1  What,  espe- 
cially, becomes  of  this  doctrine  when  at  least 
some  primordial  forms  not  born,  but  created 
in  some  other  way,  are  absolute  postulates 
on  any  supposition  1  And  what  must  be  our 
estimate  of  even  the  obvious  and  almost 
visible  possibilities  of  nature  when  we  re- 
member that  in  these  primordial  forms,  on  the 
theory  of  descent,  all  later  forms  must  have 
been  implicitly  contained  1  The  very  idea  of 
development  is  the  idea  of  an  unfolding — the 
opening  out  of  something  which  is  first  con- 
tained. When  it  is  admitted — as  it  is  ad- 
mitted both  by  Lamarck  and  by  Darwin — ■ 


that  the  first  organisms  must  have  been 
called  into  being  out  of  what  we  call  the 
inorganic,  it  follows  that  the  fullest  unfolding 
of  all  that  they  contained  belongs  to  the 
same  cycle  of  operations,  and  represents  a 
process  which  may  have  been  conducted 
rapidly  or  conducted  slowly,  without  any 
change  in  its  essential  character.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  see  that  the  processes  of 
reproduction  are  very  various.  Simple  divi- 
sion is  one  method,  and  it  results  in  the 
highest  of  all  the  rates  of  organic  multiphca- 
tion,  such  as  prevail  among  the  lowest 
organisms.  The  germs  of  higher  organisms 
unfold  under  widely  different  conditions — a 
large  class  being  separated  wholly  from  the 
parent  organisms,  and  being  hatched  by  the 
external  application  of  heat — either  organic 
heat,  or  the  heat  of  the  sun,  or  the  heat  of 
fermentation.  There  is,  therefore,  not  only 
no  antagonism  between  the  idea  of  continuity 
of  causation  as  exhibited  in  the  inorganic 
world,  and  the  idea  of  creation  in  the  organic 
sphere,  but  we  can  see  that  both  are  recon- 
ciled and  united  in  visible  processes  which 
are  going  on  under  our  very  eyes,  and  which 
our  reason  tells  us  must  have  gone  on,  al- 
though under  different  conditions,  when  life 
was  first  organized  in  om^  world.  We  are 
compelled  to  believe  that  organic  germs  did 
appear  out  of,  or  in  the  midst  of,  a  world 
which  had  before  been  destitute  of  embodied 
life.  The  unfolding  of  these  may  have  been 
a  process  closely  analogous  to  or  identical 
with  that  which  is  familiar  to  us  in  a  thou- 
sand forms,  such  as  hatching  in  the  case  of 
an  egg,  or  total  reconstruction  in  the  case 
of  a  chrysalis.  There  is  no  more  difficulty 
in  conceiving  a  perfect  mammal  having 
been  thus  evolved  in  a  Aveek  than  in  con- 
ceiving a  perfect  bird  being  similarly  evolved 
in  twenty  days.  It  would  equally  be  creation 
though  a  process,  or  by  the  use  of  means. 
Both  Lamarck  and  Darwin  assume  or  assert 
that  no  such  operation  ever  did  or  ever 
could  take  place,  because  "Nature"  is  in- 
competent to  produce  out  of  the  inorganic 
world  any  organic  things,  except  the  lowest 
and  the  simplest.  Yet  by  their  hypothesis 
those  primordial  germs  enfolded  potentially 
all  the  most  elaborate  forms  which  have  been 
since  unfolded.  Hence  it  follows  that  their 
assumption  must  go  farther,  and  affirm  that 
this  "  Nature  "  is,  and  has  always  been  in- 
competent even  to  shorten  or  to  hasten  the 
mere  processes  of  evolution.  Yet  we  know, 
and  see  with  our  own  eyes,  that  this  process 
of  evolving  out  of  germs  the  forms  which 
are  latent  in  them,  is  a  process  which,  accord- 
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ing  to  the  "  ordinary  course  of  nature,"  is 
both  accelerated  and  retarded  in  an  enormous 
variety  of  degrees.  Some  creatures  come 
very  slowly  to  their  perfect  structure  ;  others 
come  out  of  a  shell  perfectly  furnished  with 
iill  their  organs  and  all  their  instincts.  Others 
again,  as  we  have  seen,  after  a  term  of  life, 
are  suddenly  put  to  sleep,  and  are  entirely 
re-made  and  re-formed  in  the  coiu-se  of  a  few 
days.  "With  such  a  ■wealth  of  variation  in 
the  incomprehensible  creative  processes  which 
are  now  going  on  around  us,  is  it  not  just 
a  little  presumptuous  to  lay  down  dicta 
about  what  "  Nature  "  could  and  could  not 
do,  when  it  is  admitted  that  "  she "  was 
making  organic  germs  ?  At  all  events,  let 
us  clearly  understand  that  all  the  supposed 
axioms  about  "laws,"  and  "continuities," 
and  "  miracles,"  and  "  direct  interventions," 
are,  all  of  them,  mere  empty  words.  The 
Power  -which  made  the  system  in  which  we 
live  is  still  working  its  everlasting  wonders 
in  it.  "We  are  looking  too  far  off,  both  in 
time,  in  space,  and  in  abstract  thought 
which  is  independent  of  them  both,  when 
we  are  staggered  by  the  idea  of  creation. 
The  true  grandeur  of  the  Newtonian  dis- 
covery lay  in  the  conception  that  the  law  |  in  another  paper. 

{To  be  continued.) 


which  kept  the  planets  in  their  orbits  was 
the  same  law  which  governs  every  motion  of 
matter  on  the  surface  of  our  own  globe. 
Nor  Avas  this  even  the  limit  of  the  concep- 
tion. It  reaches  to  the  farthest  boundaries 
of  the  Universe.  The  balance  of  forces  which 
keep  in  their  places  Arcturus  and  the  Pleiades 
is  the  same  balance  which  explains  the  fliglit 
of  an  arrow  and  the  dropping  of  an  apple. 
This  inspiring  and  sublime  idea  must  ])c 
carried  into  all  our  imaginings  about  the 
creative  work.  The  value  of  any  theory 
about  processes  must  be  tested  by  its  power 
of  harmonizing  them  with  the  highest 
faculties  of  our  0"wn  minds,  which  are  in 
themselves  the  highest  product  of  the  s^'steni 
in  which  we  live.  To  reduce  phenomena  to 
an  intelligible  order  is  the  great  quest  of 
science.  But  the  most  intelli2;ible  of  all 
orders  is  that  which  is  recognised  by  those 
mental  powers  which  are  specially  cognisant 
of  Reason  and  of  "Will.  This  is  the  "  group- 
ing "  of  facts  which  alone  can  satisf}^  "We 
do  not  seek  for  W^ill  without  causation. 
But  we  do  seek  for  Mind  as  the  highest 
cause  of  which  we  know.  How  far  Darwin's 
theory  will  stand  this  test  we  shall  consider 
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'~l/riD  the  ceaseless  throng,  as  it  surged  along, 
-^"-^     In  an  angle  of  the  street, 
They  stood  and  proffered  their  woodland  flowers, 

Sweet  violets — not  so  sweet, 
And  lilies  not  so  fair  and  pale 

As  the  maiden's  foam- white  face, 
"With  its  fine,  clear-curved  Madonna  brows, 

And  its  subtle  southern  grace. 


And  the  boy's  dark  eyes,  with  their  grave  surprise. 

Had  the  twilight  glow  that  shines 
In  southern  lands  where  the  sunshine  falls 

Through  the  dusk  of  purpling  vines. 
What  bitter  turn  of  fortune's  wheel 

Had  sent  the  wanderers  here, 
From  the  shores  where  rose  and  lily  blow 

AU  through  the  golden  year ! 


And  here  and  there  a  kindly  heart 

"Would  pause  a  moment's  space. 
Touched  by  the  sister's  pleading  glance 

And  the  wonderful  Eaffaelle  face, 
And  purchase  a  dewy  primrose  knot  — 

A  penn'orth  of  fairy  gold  — 
By  the  silent  lips  and  the  speaking  eyes 

Repaid  a  hundredfold. 


And  lingering  there  in  the  crowded  square. 

I  thought.  Is  this  but  one 
Of  the  thousand  sordid  secrets  hid 

In  our  sorrowful  Babylon  ? 
Or  is  the  silent  woe  that  looks 

From  the  maiden's  great  sad  eyes 
The  shadow  pale  of  some  tragic  tale 

Of  sleepless  memories  ? 
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CHAPTER   I. 

"  Or  has  the  shock  so  harshly  given. 
Confused  me  like  the  unhappy  baik 

That  strikes  by  night  a  cragfjy  shelf. 
And  staggers  blindly  ere  she  sink  1 
And  stunned  me  fiom  my  power  to  think 

And  all  my  knowledge  of  myself." 

In  Memoriam. 

OUE,  village  is  not  one  village ;  but  in 
reality  three  :  there  is  Thiirlsoe  proper, 
Thurlsoe-by-the-Sea,  and  Thurlsoe-on-the- 
Moor.  And  very  naturally  the  life  is  three- 
fold, or  were  it  better  to  say  manifold  ? 
for  from  the  cottages  of  the  fisher-folk  on  the 
very  marge  of  the  North  Sea  to  the  hall 
which  stands  on  the  edge  of  the  moor,  there 
is  hardly  any  sort  or  kind  of  country  life 
that  may  not  be  discovered  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Thurlsoe.  Crabbe  had  delighted  to 
put  this  varied  life  into  his  varied  verse. 
Miss  jNIitford  had  assuredly  reserved  for  it 
some  of  her  best,  her  liveliest,  her  most 
charming  prose. 

"Will  you  walk  with  me  through  our 
village,  courteous  reader  ?  The  journey  is  not 

So  she  writes  in  her  pretty,  quaint  way, 
and  it  may  be  that  it  is  not  too  wise  to 
use  her  words  in  issuing  a  similar  invita- 
tion. 

The  present  story  will  take  us  back  to 
Thurlsoe  as  it  was  before  the  new  church  or 
the  rectory  were  built,  before  the  school 
was  dreamed  of,  before  there  was  so  much 
as  a  single  shop  in  the  place.  The  mill  had 
not  been  built  long  ;  the  elm-trees  all  about 
it  were  not  the  tall,  wide-spreading  trees 
they  are  now  ;  and  the  three  dark  poplars 
in  the  Moorsomes'  front  garden  had  not  even 
been  planted. 

Yet  for  all  these  changes  the  village  has 
much  the  same  aspect  as  in  days  long  gone 
by.  The  blacksmith's  shop  still  stands  at 
the  corner ;  you  still  have  to  cross  the  fern- 
fringed  duck-pond  by  an  arched  bridge  with 
white  railings  to  get  to  the  Grange.  The 
bleak  moorland  hills  above  change  with  the 
changing  seasons  as  of  old ;  below,  the  wild 
wide  sea  still  gleams  in  the  sunshine,  darkens 
to  the  storm  cloud,  and  abides  as  a  visible 
fate  in  the  sight  of  the  strong  and  brave  and 
independent  race  that  dares  its  worst  dangers 
year  by  year.  Can  any  understand  the 
strange  fascination  that  draws  these  people 


to  the  perilous  sea-life  with  such  passionate 
and  unconquerable  drawing  ? 

The  little  homestead  where  George 
Gatonby  lived  was,  at  the  time  of  which  I 
write,  a  noticeable  feature  of  the  village — 
that  is  Thurlsoe  proper.  The  other  vil- 
lages, or  rather  the  seaside  townlet  and  the 
moorland  hamlet,  usually  had  their  spe- 
cial designation  tacked  on  to  them  in  one 
form  or  another.  If  you  spoke  simply  of 
"  Thurlsoe  "  everyone  understood  the  inter- 
mediate village  where  George  Gatonby 's 
cottage  stood,  a  long,  low,  irregular  building 
built  of  stone,  and  roofed  with  red  fluted 
tiles.  It  stood  a  little  back  from  "  the 
street,"  on  the  top  of  a  green  sunny  slope ; 
and  in  the  summer-time  it  was  half-hiddeu 
by  the  orchard  trees  that  surrounded  it.  To 
the  left  of  the  cottage  was  the  shop  in  which 
the  hard-working  wheelwright  and  his  two 
apprentices  did  the  greater  part  of  their 
work  ;  and  the  sloping  ground  in  front  was 
strewn  with  carts  and  waggons  in  various 
stages  of  dilapidation,  with  wheels  of  all 
sizes,  tools  for  all  uses.  The  grindstone 
stood  at  the  gate  ;  the  cowhouse  was  on  the 
garden-side  of  the  small  territory,  and  behind 
that  was  the  henhouse ;  so  that  Elizabeth 
Gatonby  could  come  down  to  feed  her  fowls 
three  or  four  times  a  day  without  any  dread 
of  being  seen  in  her  lilac-print  garden-bonnet, 
and  big  white  apron.  Not  that  I  imagine 
she  would  have  cared  too  anxiously  if  she 
had  been  seen.  She  was  by  no  means 
ashamed  of  her  position  as  the  wife  of  George 
Gatonby. 

Yet,  let  no  one  be  under  any  misappre- 
hension, even  from  the  beginning.  Eliza- 
beth was  no  heroine.  She  had  her  small 
faults,  her  small  ambitions,  very  small  these 
latter  seemed,  and  justifiable  for  the  most 
part.  She  wished  to  be  thought  the  cleanest 
woman  in  Thurlsoe,  the  tidiest  and  most 
orderly ;  she  would  have  had  it  said  that 
her  two  children  were  at  least  as  warmly 
and  as  prettily  clad  as  any  children  of  their 
standing  in  "  the  town."  And  Mrs.  Gatonby 
would  have  had  all  her  friends  and  neigh- 
bours perceive  for  themselves,  from  their 
own  personal  experience,  what  an  excellent 
house-mother  she  was,  what  a  good  cook, 
what  cakes  she  could  make  and  bake  to  per- 
fection ;  what  sides  of  bacon  she  could  cure ; 
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^yhat  "  standing  pies  "  she  conld  produce  at 
Christmas.  And  she  knew  how  ccrtaiidy 
the  friend.s  and  neighbours  might  predict 
that  the  goose  which  slie  would  roast  on 
Claistmas  Day,  and  tlie  phim-pudding  she 
would  boil  would  each  be  beyond  reproach. 
So  you  Avill  see  that  George  Gatonby's  home 
was  no  undesirable  place  for  a  working  man 
to  turn  to  when  his  day's  work  or  his  week's 
work  was  over. 

I  do  not  believe  much  in  that  old  and 
wretched  adage  which  declares  that  every 
house  has  its  skeleton.  I,  for  one,  am  ac- 
quainted with  houses  wherein  the  study  of 
the  anatomy  of  secret  misery  would  certainly 
be  impossible.  Yet  it  must  be  confessed 
that  this  picturesque  and  rustic  home  in  the 
heart  of  Thurlsoe  was  not  without  its  closet 
and  key.  But  up  to  a  certain  point,  Eliza- 
beth Gatonby  had  had  the  good  sense  to 
keep  the  door  locked  upon  the  uncomfort- 
able inmate.  Only  on  one  or  two  occasions 
had  she  allowed  her  naturally  keen  and  too- 
ready  tongue  to  utter  words  of  Avhich  she 
had  afterward  had  to  repent.  And  her  re- 
pentance must  have  been  bitter,  for  she  knew 
certainly  in  her  heart  of  hearts  that  she  had 
no  real  or  reasonable  ground  for  the  want  of 
trust  she  professed  to  feel  and  to  suffer  from. 
Had  any  other  human  being  suggested  to 
her  that  her  faith  in  her  husband  was  mis- 
placed it  is  certain  that  that  venturesome 
and  misguided  person  would  have  regretted 
his  or  her  mistake.  For  mistake  it  would 
have  been,  and  no  one  knew  this  better  than 
Elizabeth  Gatonby  herself. 

What  then  Avas  it  that  led  her  into  this 
strange  temptation  ?  Was  the  woman  weary 
of  the  monotony  of  her  pleasant  and  pros- 
perous life  ?  Was  there  some  vague  and  in- 
definite delight  to  be  found  in  ruffling  the 
.surface  of  a  perhaps  too  smooth  existence  1 
Who  shall  say  ?  Certain  people  of  old  held 
the  opinion  that  human  beings  doomed  to 
commit  crime,  to  fall  into  error,  to  make  in- 
comprehensible mistake,  were  first  subjected 
to  some  "heaven-sent  bewilderment  of  soul." 
And  who  indeed  shall  say  1  If  pride  has  to 
be  laid  low,  if  a  careless  life  has  to  be  changed 
for  a  life  full  of  all  guarded  wistfulness ;  if  a 
hard  and  loveless  nature  has  to  be  so  broken 
that  one  loving  word  will  be  received  with 
gratitude,  then  who  shall  determine  or  limit 
the  means  by  which  these  changes  are  to  be 
wrought  ?  Those  who  stand  and  look  on, 
near  or  afar,  can  seldom  do  aus:ht  but  look  ; 
m  wonder,  m  perplexity.  It  is  well  for  siich 
as  may  look  and  listen  and  learn.  The  ex-  ! 
perience  of  others  may  never  enable  us  to  1 


escape  our  own  ;  it  may  certainly  help  us  to 
meet  our  own  with  clearer  understandin". 

O 

CHAPTER   II. 

It  will  not  be  very  easy  to  explain  the 
social  position  of  these  various  Thurlsoe 
people,  so  that  each  person's  relation  to  each 
other  can  bo  comprehended  by  outsiders.  I 
have  described  Elizabeth  Gatonby  feeding 
her  own  fowls  and  pigs  in  a  cotton  bonnet ; 
and  now  I  have  to  tell  you  that  she  was  first 
cousin  to  Mrs.  Ackroyd,  of  Ackroyd  Park,  ■ 
Thurlsoe-on-the-Moor.  How  can  I  reconcile 
the  two  statements  without  giving  pages  of 
dry  family  history,  of  still  drier  genealogy, 
or  at  any  rate  without  entering  into  details 
into  Avhich  neither  myself  nor  my  readers 
would  care  to  enter  1 

Perhaps  it  will  be  the  best  to  say  simply 
that  the  Ackroyds  were  self-made  people ; 
but,  it  must  ])e  added,  people  who  had  made 
themselves  with   so   much    honourableness, 
I  such  consistent  care  for  all  relations  on  either 
side  who  had  failed  to  make  themselves,  and 
'  had  therefore  remained  on  the  low  level  of 
non-success,  that  not  even  their  enemies,  if 
indeed   they   had   enemies,    were   found  to 
grudge  them  their  advancement.    They  Avere 
people  who  had  borne  increasing  Avealth  Avith 
I  the  gradual  groAvth  of  position  natural  to 
!  possession ;  and  yet  had  displayed  no  undue 
'  pride,   no    intolerable    haughtiness.      They 
]  were  people  Avho  had  preferred  the  compara- 
tive seclusion   of  their   OAvn   beautiful   and 
Avell-appointed  home,  their  OAvn  fine  grounds, 
to   the   doubtful    chance    of    finding   equal 
honour,  equal  comfort,  equal   happiness  in 
the    houses    of  other   rich  people.     And  it 
may  be  that  their  happiness  AA^as   even  in 
creased  by  the  care  they  had  for  those  avIio 
Avere  less  fortunate  than  themselves,  and  yet 
belonged  to  them.     It  Avas  no  very  unusual 
thing  for  Mrs.  Christopher  Ackroyd's  car- 
riage to  stop  at  the  AvheelAvright's  gate  as 
it  passed  through  Thurlsoe.     And  she  called 
to  see  her  cousin  Elizabeth  Gatonby  quite  as 
gladly  and  readily  as  she  Avould  have  called 
to  see  Lady  DunsAvater  at  the  Castle,  had 
they  been  on  visiting  terms,  perhaps  even 
more  readily ;  Avho  knoAvs  ?     It  is  not  every 
uneducated    Avoman     Avho    is     unconscious 
enough  of  her  deficiencies  to  be  able  to  bear 
contact  Avith  those  Avho  have  had  superior 
advantages,  and  yet  not  suffer.     The  depth 
of  the  suffering  is  often  the  depth  of  the 
measure  of  refinement  of  perception. 

One  glorious  day  in  the  early  summer, 
Avhen  George  Gatonby's  cottage-Avalfe  Avere 
briirht  Avith  the  half-Avild  roses  that  clustered 
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by  window  and  porch,  when  the  hxxuriant 
clove-pink  carnations  scented  the  air,  when 
the  tall  foxgloves  that  grew  of  their  ovra 
sweet  will  in  the  garden-hedge  were  just  un- 
foWing — on  one  of  these  glorious  June  days 
Mrs.  Ackroyd's  carriage  and  pair  of  hand- 
some greys  stopped  at  the  cottage-gate  quite 
unexpectedly.  Mrs.  Gatonby  was  not  aware 
that  the  Ackroyds  had  returned  to  the  Park. 

For  a  moment  she  was  annoyed  where  no 
annoyance  need  have  been.  True,  she  was 
.  not  "  dressed,"  but  neither  Avas  she  in  the 
untidy  state  that  some  of  her  neighbours 
might  have  been  "  caught "  in.  She  was 
not  ashamed  of  her  clean  lilac  print  gown, 
of  her  white  linen  apron,  of  the  cotton  sun- 
bonnet  perched  on  the  top  of  her  head.  Yet 
she  was  a  little  "flustered,"  to  use  her  own 
characteristic  expression;  and  perhaps  no 
better  word  could  have  been  found  to  de- 
scribe the  perturbation  that  caused  her  no 
little  pain,  and  had  its  root  in  such  a  curious 
mixture  of  causes.  First  and  foremost,  I 
would  say  that  she  was  what  her  friends  and 
neighbours  called  "  a  plain-looking  woman," 
which  had  at  least  its  due  weight  as  a  dis- 
turbins;  influence.  She  knew  that  her  face 
was  thin  to  gauntness,  her  complexion  sal- 
low, her  eyes  sunken  somewhat  more  than 
her  age  warranted.  For  appearances  not- 
withstanding, Elizabeth  Gatonby  was  not 
yet  more  than  thirty-five  years  old,  and  her 
heart  was  the  heart  of  a  woman  of  twenty. 
Perhaps  had  she  been  older  in  all  that,  apart 
from  years,  makes  for  age,  she  had  sufiered 
less.  Yet  one  would  not  be  too  sure  on  this 
head.  Is  it  quite  certain  that  the  power  to 
suflTer  decreases  with  the  years  in  which  one 
has  to  suffer  ? 

When  Elizabeth  saw  that  her  co"usin,  Mrs. 
Ackroj'd,  was  accompanied  by  her  niece, 
Mildred  Mercer,  her  poor  pale  face  flushed 
to  a  degree  almost  painful  to  look  upon  ; 
but  f^Drtunately  they  came  into  the  little 
kitchen  where  she  was  baking,  so  that  she 
had  the  excuse  of  "  the  oven,"  and  the  extra 
heat  of  "  a  wood  fire." 

"  You'll  come  into  the  parlour,  Maria 
Ellen  1 "  Mrs.  Gatonby  said,  turning  to  INIrs. 
Ackroyd,  and  holding  open  the  door  of  her 
tiny  sitting-room,  within  which,  I  regret  to 
say,  a  "  close  bed-place  "  might  be  discerned. 
It  was  a  bed  to  be  proud  of — a  clean,  com- 
fortal^le,  nay,  luxurious  feather-bed ;  yet 
there  it  was  in  a  wooden  enclosure  some  five 
feet  by  six,  with  not  so  much  as  a  pane  of 
glass  to  admit  either  light  or  air.  Mrs. 
Gatonby  was  in  no  wise  sensitive  about  her 
"bed-place."    The  door  was  only  half -closed; 


there  was  a  mahogany  table  in  front  of 
it,  on  which  was  a  basket  of  wax  fruit  re- 
posing on  a  square  of  many-tinted  glass 
beads.  There  was  an  album  of  photographs  ; 
there  were  reward-books  that  Susan  and 
AValter  had  brought  home  from  the  Sunday- 
school  ;  with  various  other  articles,  all  sup- 
posed to  be  more  or  less  ornamental,  all  free 
from  stain  or  soil,  or  even  from  the  slightest 
speck  of  dust.  Mrs.  Ackroyd  knew  quite 
well  that  she  might  sit  down  without  fear  of 
soiling  her  rich  blue  satin  dress,  the  glitter- 
ing: steel  ornaments  of  which  rattled  against 
the  chairs  on  one  side,  against  the  table  on 
the  other.  There  was  hardly  room  for  so 
stout  a  Avoman  as  Mrs.  Ackroyd  to  move 
about  without  crushing  herself  against  the 
furniture  on  either  hand.  Yet  this  did  not 
disturb  her  good  temper. 

"  Ah'm  sorry  we've  'appened  to  come  in 
on  a  bakin'  day,  Liza,"  she  said,  with  a 
bright  smile  which  lighted  up  her  handsome 
face  wonderfully — it  was  the  only  face  of  the 
three  altogether  pleasant  to  look  upon  just 
then,  for  Elizabeth  Gatonby's  countenance 
had  crimsoned  to  a  deeper  tint  than  ever  as 
she  saw  her  husband  entering  the  house 
"  not  ten  seconds  after  Mildred  Mercer  had 
come  in  with  her  impident  sneer,"  as  Mrs. 
Gatonby  said  later  in  the  evening.  And 
truth  to  say,  the  smile  that  the  young  lady 
Avore  was  an  impudent  one ;  an  irritating, 
offensive,  self-confident  smile.  And  Elizabeth 
Avas  not  sloAv  to  see  it,  nor  yet  to  feel  it,  to 
understand  its  meaning.  But  then  she  might 
have  seen,  perhaps  she  did  see,  that  her  hus- 
band neither  saw  nor  comprehended. 

And  she  kneAv  that  it  was  his  tea-time — 
just  four  o'clock ;  and  George  was  too  good 
a  business  man  not  to  be  punctual.  He  had 
come  sauntering  across  the  kitchen-floor  as  if 
reluctantly,  all  at  once  filling  the  doorAvay  of 
the  little  room ;  a  big,  flaxen-haired,  blue- 
eyed,  complacent-looking  man,  with  a  certain 
healthiness  about  the  carnation  tints  of  his 
complexion  that  said  much  for  his  life  of 
labour,  of  temperance,  of  contact  with  the 
free  fresh  breezes  from  the  moorland  and 
the  sea.  As  his  proud  but  too  sensitive  Avife 
knew,  no  man  could  have  presented  a  greater 
contrast  to  herself  ;  and  that  he  should  as  a 
husband  be  so  true,  so  aftectionate,  so  faith- 
ful, was  all  the  while  a  kind  of  subdued 
mystery  to  her.  And  it  may  be  that  here 
Avas  the  root  of  her  temptation.  Poor 
woman,  that  she  should  ever  have  yielded  to 
such  a  temptation  as  that ! 

There  might  have  been  more  excuse  for 
her  if    Mildred   Mercer   had   been   a  very 


"  What  bitter  tmu  of  fortimc's  -wheel 
Had  sent  the  wanderers  here, 
From  the  shores  ■where  rose  and  lily  blow 
All  through  the  golden  year  1 "' 
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young  or  very  beautiful  girl,  but  truth  to 
say  she  was  neither;  she  was  of  tlie  red- 
haired,  j)allid  type,  with  coarse  though  not 
hirge  features,  weak  grey  eyes,  weaker  and 
•[Uite  colourless  eyebrows ;  with  a  wander- 
inc,  restless  glance  that  told  of  a  soul  not  at 
one  with  any  better  self,  with  any  inner 
soul.  Yet  she  was  not  without  attraction 
for  many  people.  She  was  clever,  lively, 
vivacious,  and  she  wished  to  please.  Some 
})eople  found  the  wish  so  far  too  obvious, 
that  with  such  she  overshot  the  mark,  and 
so  failed  altogether.  But  George  Gatonby 
had  not  perception  enough  to  feel  this  undue 
pressure.  He  enjoyed  meeting  his  "half- 
cousin  "  from  time  to  time ;  and  she  saw  that 
he  did  ;  and  moreover  she  saw  that  what  was 
enjo3'ment  to  him  was  neither  more  nor  less 
than  torture  to  his  wife.  So  it  was  that  her 
own  enjoyment  was  doubled. 

The  mutual  greetings  were  curious,  and 
altogether  informal. 

"  There  you  are,  George  !"  Mrs.  Ackroyd 
exclaimed,  in  her  genial,  rough-and-ready 
way. 

George  blushed,  the  almost  girlish  tints  of 
his  face  deepened  in  a  way  wonderful  to  see 
on  the  face  of  a  village  wheelwright.  There 
was  no  blush  on  the  face  of  Miss  Mercer, 
who  sat  watching  him  from  under  the  shade 
of  her  Raphael  hat,  which  was  made  of 
velvet  of  hues  of  deep  russet  and  chestnut- 
red,  and  ornamented  with  long  bright-brown 
feathers.  No  combination  of  colour  could 
have  been  more  picturesque,  more  suitable 
to  the  colourless  woman  who  sal  there  on 
the  little  horsehair  sofa,  looking  from  the 
handsome,  confused  countenance  of  the  hus- 
band to  the  suspicious,  alert,  perturbed 
countenance  of  the  wife.  Miss  Mercer  un- 
ilerstood  perfectly. 

"Come  in,  George!"  Mrs.  Ackroyd  was 
saying.  "  Come  in  an'  let's  have  a  look  at 
you.  Don't  be  shamed  o'  your  white  hollan' 
jacket  an'  your  workin'  apron  I" 

Then  turning  with  her  broad,  innocent 
lauuh  to  Elizabeth,  she  added  with  careless 
good-humour  :  "  There's  many  a  worse-like 
man  nor  George  dressed  up  i'  broadcloth  an' 
white  linen.  Work  seems  to  suit  him  well ; 
an'  he  never  gets  no  older,  so  far  as  I  can 
.see!" 

"He'll  do,  so  far  as  looks  goes,"  Mrs. 
Gatonby  replied,  with  as  much  cautious 
carelessness  as  the  state  of  her  mind  per- 
mitted. It  was  evident  that  she  did  not 
wish  to  pursue  the  topic — too  evident  for 
Miss  Mercer's  purposes. 

"Don't  you  like  people  to  tell  you  that 
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your  husband  is  a  good-looking  man  ?"  she 
asked,  turning  her  calm,  grey,  unsmiling  eyes 
upon  Mrs.  Gatonby. 

"  She  doesn't  like  ya  to  tell  me,  that's  it !" 
George  replied,  intending  to  be  humorous, 
and  laughing  in  a  nervous  and  rather  foolish 
way.  His  loehaviour  in  the  presence  of  his 
wife's  "  fine  friends "  was  still  at  times  a 
matter  of  difficulty  to  him — a  sort  of  diffi- 
culty he  was  unacquainted  with,  and  did  not 
like.  He  had,  however,  wisdom  enough  to 
make  the  best  of  it — this,  at  any  rate,  so 
long  as  his  temper  was  unruffled,  for,  alas  ! 
it  must  be  confessed  that,  like  his  wife,  he 
had  a  temper,  as  all  the  village  knew.  But 
then  the  village  knew  many  things  that,  in 
the  jiopular  estimation,  atoned  for  this  one 
fault.     George  was  a  general  favourite. 

His  wife  grew  more  painfully  confused 
than  ever,  hearing  his  last  remark,  which 
seemed  to  be  addressed  especially  to  Miss 
Mercer.  The  small,  keen,  blue-grey  eyes 
flashed  under  the  lilac  cotton  sun-bonnet, 
which  she  still  wore,  and  though  now  she 
was  busying  herself  with  })reparations  for 
tea,  going  in  and  out  of  kitchen  and  larder, 
she  yet  could  not  control  the  accession  of 
feeling  that  beset  her. 

"  I  don't  think,"  she  said  angrily,  "  that 
it's  seemly  sort  o'  talk  for  a  man  'at's  been 
a  father  this  eleven  year  back,  an'  his  own 
childer  lissenin'  to  what's  goin'  on  !"  For 
both  Susan  and  Walter  had  come  in  from 
school  a  few  minutes  after  the  father  had 
left  the  workshop.  They  had  walked  all 
the  way  from  Thurlsoe-by-the-Sea  in  less 
than  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  They  both  of 
them  became  suddenly  aware  that  an  inter- 
esting moment  was  passing. 

"Is  Walty  there?"  asked  Miss  Mercer, 
still  outwardly  quite  calm,  but  inwardly  in 
the  full  enjoyment  of  a  certain  amount  of 
sensation. 

"  Yis,  he's  here,  the  little  raskil ! "  said 
the  father,  drawing  forward  with  pride  that 
only  a  father  could  have  found,  a  wliite,  thin- 
faced  flaxen-haired  little  lad  of  some  five 
years  old,  all  eyes  and  nerves.  It  need 
iiardl}^  be  said  that  the  boy  was  the  mother's 
darhng. 

"Come  here  to  me,  Walty!"  Miss  Mercer 
said,  holding  out  her  exquisitely-gloved 
hands,  and  smiling  upon  the  boy  with  the 
first  non  satirical  smile  she  had  used  since 
her  entrance.  "  Come  here  to  me.  I  want 
to  talk  to  you." 

But  AValter  did  not  go.  Like  most  chil- 
dren he  was  a  quick  judge  of  character,  and 
apt  to  act  upon  his  judgment.    Moreover,  he 
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was  at  the  best  an  obstinate  little  fellow.  As 
the  mother  often  admitted,  "You  may  lead 
him  wiv  a  good  word  ;  but  a  draught  o'  wild 
osses  wouldn't  drag  him  wiv  a  bad  'un." 

"  Is  tha  goin',  my  lad  ? "  said  George. 
The  voice  of  the  man  was  hardened  strangely 
and  suddenly — one  more  proof  of  the  fact 
that  emotion  once  roused  may  change  its 
character  all  unaware.  "  Is  tha  goin'  to  do 
what  thoo's  bidden  ?  " 

Walter  did  not  stir,  except  in  the  way 
of  shrinking  back  a  little,  evidently  in  per- 
plexity born  of  mingled  shyness  and  un- 
willingness. 

"Let  the  bairn  alone,  George  !  "  pled  the 
larger-minded,  farther-seeing  Mrs.  Ackroyd. 
"  Let  him  alone.  Why,  never  a  lad  o'  mine, 
an'  I've  five  of  'em,  would  ever  speak  to  a 
stranger  !  Let  him  alone ;  he'll  come  round 
of  hisself  by-and-by.  They  alius  do.  Let 
him  go,  and  help  Liza  to  get  us  a  cup  o'  tea. 
Ehodes  doesn't  like  to  keep  the  osses  standin' 
over  long." 

It  is  quite  possible,  nay,  it  is  almost  cer- 
tain, that  if  no  other  word  had  been  spoken 
George  would  have  followed  this  sensible 
advice.  But  inevitably  a  word  was  said,  this 
by  Miss  Mildred  Mercer. 

She  spoke  quite  quietly,  even  gently,  and 
in  her  lowest,  sweetest  tone,  and  as  she 
spoke  she  raised  her  eyes  effectively  to 
George's  face. 

"  I  shouldn't  have  thought  that  you  were 
a  man  to  be  beaten  at  your  own  fireside  by 
your  own  children  !  "  she  murmured.  And 
her  surprise  seemed  the  most  humiliating 
thing  the  wheelwright  had  ever  had  to  bear. 
It  cast  new  light  where  he  had  been  happily 
contented  with  darkness. 

"Beaten  !"  he  exclaimed  in  a  half -puzzled, 
half-wondering  way.  "  TIf e  beat!"  Then, 
with  the  sudden  anger  that  could  flash  to 
his  brain,  and  deprive  it  of  its  natural  powers 
on  the  instant,  he  turned  almost  savagely 
upon  the  child. 

"Walter  !  Dis  tha  mean  to  do  what  Ah 
tells  tha  to  do,  or  tha  disn'tl  Noo  Ah '11 
nobbut  gie  tha  anuther  minnit !  " 

So  all  at  once  the  dear,  quiet  little  home 
was  transformed  into  a  very  Inferno  of  evil 
feeling.  And  this  by  one  woman's  one  evil 
Avord. 

Let  it  be  said  that  Elizabeth  Gatonby  did 
her  best  to  overcome  herself. 

"  George  !  What  are  you  thinking  on  1 " 
she  asked  in  the  tone  and  with  the  manner 
of  one  uttering  a  grave  and  serious  rebuke. 
Her  hands  were  full  of  plates  of  exquisitely- 
made   cakes   and   cheese-cakes.      The   table 


was  already  set  with  a  tempting  display  of 
home-made  luxuries  of  many  kinds.  The 
kettle  was  singing  audibly  on  the  kitchen 
fire.  It  was  just  the  moment  in  which 
Elizabeth  most  delighted,  and  now  all  was 
turned  to  misery  by  one  undesired  presence. 
Mrs.  Gatonby  saw  it  all ;  yet  she  strove 
with  herself.  Poor  woman,  she  had  suffi- 
cient inducement  to  make  all  the  effort  she 
might  make. 

"  What  are  you  thinkin'  on,  George  1 " 
she  repeated.  But  it  was  too  late.  George 
Gatonby  was  striking  his  little  son  for  the 
first  time ;  Miss  Mercer  was  looking  on  from 
the  sofa  with  her  cold  and  almost  amused 
smile.  It  Avas  a  terrible  moment.  The 
mother  flew  between  her  husband  and  her 
child — her  self-control  all  gone  by  this  time. 
"  George  !  George  /  How  can  you  strike  mj^ 
bairn  for  the  sake  of  her  ?  How  can  you  ? 
You  may  strike  me  ;  but  you  shall  not  strike 
Walter  ;  not  for  lier  I " 

Fortunately  by  this  time  Mrs.  Ackroyd 
had  risen  to  her  feet.  She  was  trembling, 
panting,  and  tears  were  in  her  eyes  as  she 
drew  Elizabeth  away,  and  turned  to  the 
already  conscience-stricken  husband. 

"  Are  you  mad,  George  ? "  the  motherly 
woman  asked.  "  Are  you  quite  mad  %  You 
little  think  how  this  day's  work  may  end,  if 
Providence  isn't  better  to  you  and  yours 
than  you  deserve." 

The  man  paused,  remembered.  Then, 
with  a  sudden  dash  into  the  little  passage 
for  his  coat,  which  hung  on  its  proper  peg, 
he  disappeared. 

At  midnight  he  came  back  to  his  own 
house — brought  there  by  a  message  sent  by 
some  of  his  neighbours.  He  made  haste  to 
obey,  and  for  the  first  time  he  crossed  his 
own  threshold  with  sorrowful  feet. 


CHAPTER   III. 

Even  at  daybreak  they  would  not  allow 
George  Gatonby  to  enter  the  tiny  room. 
His  wife  was  lying  on  the  bed  in  the  recess. 
Some  Avhite  pillows  Avere  on  the  horse-hair 
sofa,  and  on  the  pilloAvs  lay  a  baby,  a  little 
thing  that  had  never  breathed  the  breath  of 
this  Aveary  Avorld.  They  told  him  hoAV  it 
had  all  happened,  and  he  sat  by  the  kitchen 
fire  as  one  stupefied — nay,  half-deadened 
Avith  grief.  It  Avas  his  doing,  his  OAvn  doing. 
He  could  never  again  be  the  man  he  had 
been. 

If  they  would  only  have  alloAved  him — 
the  doctor,  the  nurse,  the  neighbours  Avho 
had  come  in  from  the  village — if  they  would 
only  have  let  him  go  into  the  little  parlour, 
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creep  -ever  so  quietly  to  the  bedside,  say  but 
one  -wiord  to  the  woman  who  was  suflering 
there,  then  he  might  have  been  able  to  en- 
<Kire.  But  it  might  not  be,  though  he  pled 
with  all  the  eloquence  he  could  use. 

"Your  wife's  existence  is  yet  hanging  on 
a  thread,"  said  old  Dn  Tatham.  "  The  least 
excitement  might  be  fatal" 

Then  seeing  the  look  of  imploring  misery 
in  the  man's  eyes  he  relaxed  a  little  from 
his  professional  sternness. 

"Hope  for  the  best,  and  wait — wait  at 
least  till  toward  evening.  I  shall  be  in 
again,  and  we'll  see.  Everything  depends 
upon  absolute  quiet  at  present,  humanly 
sj^eaking."' 

The  doctor  went  away.  George  watched 
him  for  a  moment  or  two,  and  then  went 
into  the  workshop  where  the  apprentices 
were  idling  about ;  but  even  that  sight  did 
not  rouse  him  as  it  would  have  done  at  any 
ordinary  time.  He  never  knew  how  the  day 
passed.  Every  hour  was  as  ten  ;  each  mouth- 
ful of  food  he  tried  to  eat  as  wormwood  to 
hinL  But  at  last  the  evening  arrived,  and 
with  it  Dr.  Tatham,  who  presently  came  out 
from  the  little  room  with  a  decided  look  of 
satisfaction  on  his  face. 

"But  only  five  minutes,  George,  no 
more  !  "  the  doctor  said,  in  a  homely,  kindly 
way,  after  he  had  given  the  much-desired 
permission.  "And  take  my  advice,  don't 
bring  up  any  old  scores.  Let  by-gones  be 
by-gones  now  if  ever  you  did  in  your  life. 
I  don't  know  much,  and  I  don't  want  to 
know  any  more.  But  promise  me  this — only 
half-a-dozen  words — and  those  the  kindest 
you  can  say,  the  very  kindest ! " 

There  was  a  choking  sensation  in  the 
man's  throat  which  the  doctor  perceived, 
and  quite  understood.  It  only  lasted  a 
moment. 

"  I'll  bite  my  tongue  out  sooner  nor  I'll 
say  an  ill  werd,"'  he  replied,  in  a  half 
whisper. 

A  minute  or  two  later  George  went  into 
the  little  room,  and  if  prayer  was  not  on  his 
lips  it  was  certainly  in  his  heart,  the  half- 
unconscious  prayer  we  so  often  offer  in 
moments  of  deep  emotion.  There  was  a 
candle  burning  in  a  dim  comer,  the  firelight 
had  died  down,  yet  he  could  see  all  that  he 
needed  to  see^the  thin  white  face,  the  grey 
eyes  upturned  to  his  affectionately,  appeal- 
ingly,  the  long  thin  hand  stretched  out  to 
grasp  his  own. 

There  was  a  long  silence,  a  long,  deep 
happy  silence. 

George  was  the  first  to  speak. 


"I've  promised  him,  the  doctor,  'at  Ah 
wouldn't  say  a  word  to  vex  ya,  to  put  ya  out 
i'  no  way,  Liza,  an'  Ah'll  keep  my  promise. 
But  Ah  mun  ask  ya  this,  honey,  if  ya'll  for- 
give me  1  if  ya  can  forget  an'  forgive  ?  .  .  . 
There's  nought  no  more  nor  that  to  be  said. 
The  fault  were  mine — 'twere  aU  mine.  I 
were  o^er  hot-tempered,  as  I  alius  is.  But 
say  you'll  look  over  it  for  this  time  !  " 

George  could  see  the  smile  that  broke  over 
the  wan  face. 

"  'Twere  my  fault  as  much  as  yours,"  was 
the  answer.  "But  I  wasn't  well  .  .  .  I'd- 
been  ailin'  all  day." 

"Ah  might  ha'  thought  o'  that,  if  I  hadn't 
been  mad." 

There  was  another  silence,  a  less  happy 
silence  this  time,  and  there  was  a  change  in 
the  tone  of  the  wife's  voice  when  she  spoke. 

"  If  you  were  mad,  'twas  her  'at  drove  you 
mad,  George !  Ah  could  see  that."  And 
then  the  poor  woman  turned  on  her  pillow,, 
and  looked  with  eager  wistful  eyes  into  her 
husband's  face,  "  'Twas  her  doin'  all  through 
.  .  .  An'  she  knew  what  she  was  about  .  .  . 
George,  what  d'ya  think  a  fine  lady  Uke  that 
covdd  ever  be  to  you,  or  you  to  her  ?  If  I 
was  oot  o'  t'  way  to-night  afore  to-morrow, 
what  could  she  ever  be  to  a  workin'  man 
like  you  1 " 

"  'There  !  there  !  "  George  said,  soothingly. 
"  What  can  yermind  be  runnin'  on,  Liza,  'at 
you  should  say  such  things  as  that  ?  Of 
course,  she'd  never  be  nought  to  me — a 
dressed-up  doll  like  that,  'at  couldn't  make 
neither  pie  nor  puddin'  if  she  was  starvin' ! 
No  such  thing  ever  entered  my  head  for  a 
minute,  an'  never  will  .  .  .  But  there,  yer 
hand's  gettin'  as  hot  as  owt.  Ah  shall  hear 
o'  this  fra  Dr.  Tatham." 

Remembering  his  promise,  George  rose  to 
leave  the  room,  but  first  he  bent  to  kiss  the 
tremulous  lips. 

"  Don't  go  just  yet,"  she  whispered. 

"Ah  think  Ah'd  better!  .  .  .  Ahll  come- 
in  again." 

Perhaps  Elizabeth  Gatonby  never  knew  a- 
happier  moment  than  that  moment  of  perfect- 
reconciliation. 

CHAPTER   IV. 

It  would  be  pleasant  to  write  an  idyllic 
chapter  describing  life  in  the  wheelwright's 
cottage  during  the  year  that  followed  upon 
that  unhappy  time.  The  Ackroyds  were 
people  who  came  and  went,  sometimes  going 
to  London,  sometimes  to  the  Scotch  High- 
lands, where  they  had  rented  a  shooting-box 
for  the  enjoyment  of  the  five  yotmg  Ackroyds 
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— perhaps  also  a  little  for  that  of  their  two 
sisters.  Miss  Mercer  was  usually  with  them; 
and  thus  it  happened  that  her  opportunities 
of  going  to  Thurlsoe  were  few  and  far  be- 
tween ;  and  even  on  these  occasions  fortune 
did  not  favour  her  in  the  matter  of  that 
wicked  little  design  of  hers.  For  "  little"  she 
meant  it  to  be— a  mere  trifle  by  way  of 
amusement.  And  surely  any  one  would 
admit  that  life  at  Ackroyd  Park  needed  some 
diversion ! 

But  toward  the  close  of  the  year  she  became 
conscious  that  once  more  her  influence  in  the 
cottage  on  the  green  sunny  slope  was  suffi- 
ciently disturbing.  "  Disturbing  "—that  was 
the  exact  word — it  described  all  she  intended, 
all  she  felt  capable  of  achieving,  all  she  de- 
sired to  achieve.  She  had  no  liking  for 
Elizabeth  Gatonby ;  she  knew  that  Elizabeth 
had  none  for  her ;  and  she  felt  sure  that  the 
woman  had  sufficient  keenness  of  perception 
to  gauge  all  her  weaknesses,  all  her  short- 
comings, to  estimate  accurately  the  hateful 
dependence  of  her  position.  And,  truth  to 
say,  it  was  here  that  Elizabeth  had  erred  more 
than  once.  That  quick  tongue  of  hers  could 
not  be  kept  silent  when  the  telling  and  bitiag 
word  came  to  the  very  tip  of  it  at  the  very 
moment  when  it  was  most  likely  to  be  effec- 
tive. Once  or  twice  she  had  uttered  unpleas- 
ing  truths,  estimating  their  unpleasantness 
to  the  full,  but  feeling,  poor  woman,  that 
here  alone  was  her  chance  of  retaliation  for 
all  that  this  over-dressed  and  underbred  little 
person  had  made  her  suffer.  Had  she  but 
dreamed  how  her  small  triumph  was  to  be 
turned  to  defeat !  Could  she  but  for  one 
moment  have  foreseen  the  day  when  even 
Mildred  Mercer  Avould  be  sorry  for  her,  for 
her  children,  for  her  great  and  unspeakable 
anguish ! 

Of  course  it  was  by  means  of  Miss  Mercer 
that  the  anguish  came  about ;  but  it  may  be 
that  the  final  crisis  was  a  little  hastened  by 
Susan  Gatonby,  yet  not  many  would  have 
blamed  the  latter  for  the  deed  so  innocently 
done. 

For  some  time  past  the  girl  had  been 
aware  that  things  were  not  as  they  once  had 
been  between  her  father  and  mother.  The 
two  quick  tempers  had  clashed  oftener,  and 
about  smaller  things ;  the  evenings  that  the 
father  passed  at  home  were  too  often  passed 
in  a  sullen  silence  that  was  altogether  new  by 
that  simple  fireside.  And  now  Susan  did  not 
only  see,  she  understood. 

So  it  was  that  one  March  day,  when  the 
park  carriage  stopped  at  the  gate  with  only 
Miss  Mercer  in  it,  Susan  took  it  upon  her- 


self to  refuse  to  allow  the  young  lady  to 
enter  the  little  room  where  Elizabeth  Gatonby 
was  lying  down  to  rest  for  awhile. 

"Mother  isn't  very  well,"  the  girl  said. 
"  She'd  no  sleep  last  night,  an'  I  know  she's 
asleep  now." 

Susan  spoke  quite  respectfully;  but  also 
firmly.     Miss  Mercer  was  annoyed. 

"  Oh,  very  well !  It  doesn't  matter.  I  think 
I  shall  go  into  the  workshop,  and  see  your 
father,"  she  replied  with  her  cold  calm  smile. 
"Tell  Elizabeth  I'm  there  when  she  wakes." 

This  was  a  little  more  than  Susan  could 
bear.  She  followed  Miss  Mercer  to  the  door, 
noting  unconsciously  her  beautiful  velvet 
dress,  the  rich  fur-cloak,  the  feather-laden 
hat,  the  general  air  of  expensive  elegance. 
Suddenly,  needing  all  the  strength  she  had, 
she  spoke. 

"  What  is  it  you're  wanting  to  do.  Miss 
Mercer  V  she  asked,  speaking  in  a  low  voice, 
and  with  palHd  lip  and  cheek.  "  Are  you 
wantin'  to  make  more  mischief  atween  my 
father  an'  mother?  You've  made  plenty 
already,  as  you  know.  If  my  father  had 
wanted  to  see  you  to-day,  he'd  have  come 
into  the  house.  Nobody  can  come  up  the 
garden  without  him  seeing.  He  knows  you're 
here.  ...  It  isn't  him  'at's  wantin'  to  make 
mischief  where  there's  been  plenty  before." 

"  Isn't  it  ?"  Miss  Mercer  replied,  looking 
into  the  poor  girl's  plain  earnest  face  with  a 
sneer  on  her  own.  "  Well,  I  should  like  to 
see  him.  I  should  like  to  tell  him  that  you 
have  insulted  me  beyond  bearing.  What  will 
he  say  to  that,  think  you  V 

Susan  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  more 
rigid,  more  palHd  than  before.  Then  turn- 
ing away  as  she  spoke,  she  replied — 

"  Go  and  see  what  he  will  say.  Tell  him 
what  you've  said  to  me,  what  I've  said  to 
you.  .  .  .  Do  the  worst  you  can  do." 

"Thanks  for  the  permission,"  Miss  Mercer 
replied,  with  a  more  vivid  light  in  her  pale 
grey  eyes  than  was  usually  to  be  seen  there. 

Five  minutes  later  Mildred  Mercer  was  en- 
gaged in  developing  an  active  and  pic- 
turesque flirtation  scene,  highly  amusing  and 
quite  new  to  the  two  apprentices,  but,  it 
must  be  admitted,  somewhat  embarrassing 
to  the  master.  Of  course  Miss  Mercer  ima- 
gined that  she  knew  exactly  what  it  was 
that  she  was  doing.  She  was  not  a  fool,  and 
she  would  have  declared  that  thought  of  any 
wrong-doing  was  as  far  from  her  as  from 
the  thought  of  the  most  innocent  child. 
And  she  was  not  unperceptive ;  she  knew 
that  George  Gatonby  was  an  upright  man, 
she  saw  for  herself  that  he  was  attached  to 
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his  wife,  to  his  children,  to  his  home,  and 
this  with  no  common  attachment,  cold  flying 
clouds  notwithstanding ;  but  she  also  saw 
that  on  one  side  at  least  the  man  was  weak, 
that  he  Avas  flattered  by  her  attentions,  over- 
come by  the  mere  force  of  juxtaposition  ; 
and  what  she  saw  pleased  her  a  little,  amused 
her  somewhat  more.  Amusement  was  all 
she  wanted. 

To  Miss  Mercer  it  was  almost  the  perfec- 
tion of  amusement  to  watch  the  quick,  hot 
flush  of  anger  that  rose  to  George  Gatonby's 
face  when  she  told  him  of  the  "insult"  she 
had  just  received.  To  do  her  justice,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  she  did  not  make  the  most 
of  it.  She  knew  that  she  had  no  need  to  do 
that;  the  wheelwright's  hasty  temper  was 
but  too 
Thurlsoe. 

"  Ah'U  soon  put  a  stop  to  her  impidence — 
see  if  Ah  don't ! "  George  declared.  And 
if  anything  could  have  added  to  Mildred 
Mercer's  satisfaction  at  that  moment  it  would 
have  been  the  thing  that  actually  happened 
— the  sudden  coming  of  George  Gatonby's 
wife,  flushed  and  fiery,  upon  the  scene. 
Elizabeth  had  overheard  her  daughter's  words 
and  had  come  to  confirm  them.  It  seemed 
to  her  at  once  as  if  her  presence  had  been 
needed  for  other  and  more 


well  known  in  the  neighbourhood  of 


righteous 


rea- 


sons. 

The  poor  Avoman  was  silent  for  a  moment, 
watching  her  husband  as  he  started  from  the 
position  which  he  had  taken  unconsciously 
near  to  Miss  Mercer.  The  latter  did  not 
start  at  all  or  change  in  any  way,  unless  the 
change  in  the  meaning  of  her  smile  be  con- 
sidered. Slight  as  this  was  Elizabeth  saw 
it,  and  suff"ered  from  it. 

There  is  no  need  to  write  here  the  accu- 
sations, true  and  untrue,  which  Elizabeth 
Gatonby  in  her  pain  urged  against  her  hus- 
band ;  there  is  no  need  to  chronicle  the 
wild  words  with  which  he  in  his  passion 
replied.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  events 
of  that  long  past  forgiven  but  not  forgotten 
day  were  recalled  with  as  much  bitterness 
as  if  there  had  never  been  any  forgiveness 
at  all.  This  Avas  the  deepest  sting ;  but  there 
were  others,  only  too  Avell  remembered  after- 
ward by  those  who  had  such  pitiful  need  to 
remember  them.  Miss  Mercer  left  the  work- 
shop without  attempting  to  make  peace, 
which  was  perhaps  not  unwise  of  her,  and 
when   the  poor  wounded  wife   returned  to 

gone  from 


her  own  fireside  the  carriage  had 


the  garden-gate.  Miss  Mercer  never  came 
again  to  the  wheelwright's  cottage  at 
Thurlsoe. 


That  was  a  bitter  evening  in  the  little 
home. 

Elizabeth  had  hardly  expected  that  her 
husband  would  go  to  his  tea  at  the  usual 
hour  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  but  when 
the  two  apprentices  went  in  at  six  o'clock 
alone  her  apprehension  rose  at  once  to  a 
strange  and  vague  fear  of  ill. 

"Where's  your  master?"  she  asked  of 
Richard.  And  the  young  man  noted  the 
tremulousness  of  her  voice. 

"  Ah  doiin't  knaw,"  was  the  reply,  made 
slowly  and  reluctantly  ;  "he  went  up  t'  town 
two  hours  agone." 

"  Without  liis  coat  ? " 

"  NoJi ;  he  put  his  owld  gray  coat  on — 
that  'at  Avas  hangin'  up  i'  t'  shop." 

Elizabeth  Gatonby's  heart  sank  lower, 
hearing  this.  "  Up  the  toAATi "  Avas  very 
vague  information  on  which  to  build  any 
tenable  hypothesis.  The  road  to  Hild's 
Haven,  nine  miles  off,  led  through  the  vil- 
lage, and  if  he  had  gone  there,  there  was  no 
saying  what  might  happen  to  him,  "for  those 
were  stirring  times  both  by  land  and  sea. 
Only  a  fortnight  before  tAvo  of  the  finest 
young  fellows  in  the  district,  sons  of  a  well- 
to-do  farmer,  had  left  their  home  and  enlisted. 
And  men,  some  moved  by  one  thing,  some 
another,  Avere  joining  the  navy  every Avhere  ; 
and  as  Elizabeth  kneAv,  even  now  a  tender 
belonging  to  a  man-of-Avar  Avas  cruising  up 
and  down  the  coast,  often  lying-to  off  Hild's 
Haven,  in  the  hope  of  carrying  away  as  many 
promising  volunteers  as  could  be  secured. 
And  the  means  of  securing  them  were  not 
too  scrupulously  watched  or  weighed  in  those 
days. 

So  the  night  passed  on.  If  only  once 
for  five  minutes  during  those  midnight  hours 
Elizabeth  Gatonby  might  have  knelt  at  her 
husband's  feet,  if  she  might  only  have  poured 
out  her  poor  passionate  regret,  then  her  life 
Avould  have  had  no  more  history  in  it ;  her 
grandchildren  Avould  not  noAv  be  listened 
to  as  they  tell  the  tale  of  those  two  wrecked 
lives.  And  though  the  wrecking  happened 
so  long  ago,  the  story  yet  has  power  to  touch 
whoever  may  hear  it;  and  if  some  are 
touched  to  pain,  some  to  pity,  it  may  be  that 
a  feAv  are  touched  to  repentance,  a  fcAv  to 
resolve. 

If  the  histories  of  all  the  lives  that  have 
been  Avrecked  by  a  fcAv  angry  words  could 
be  written  faithfully,  Avhat  a  record  would 
lie  before  us  !  And  for  the  most  part  the 
harm  is  wrought  betAveen  those  who  love  and 
are  loved  greatly. 

Though  heretofore  Elizabeth  Gatonby  had 
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blamed  only  her  husband,  iww  she  blamed 
only  herself.     It  is  woman's  way. 

One  need  hardly  linger  over  those  days 
of  deep  anguish,  with  all  their  hoping,  and 
fearing,  and  despairing.  George  Gatonby 
did  not  return,  no  tidings  of  him  came, 
though  all  was  done  that  might  be  done  in 
the  way  of  search  for  information.  No  one 
could  be  met  who  had  even  seen  him  after 
he  had  passed  up  the  street  of  his  own  village. 

The  days  passed  on  into  weeks.  Elizabeth 
Gatonby  did  the  best  she  could  in  all 
business  matters,  engaging  a  foreman,  look- 
ing after  certain  things  herself,  always  in 
the  belief  that  her  husband  would  return. 
And  by-and-by  another  inmate  came  to  the 
sad  stricken  household,  a  tiny  baby  girl  that 
seemed  as  if  it  hardly  had  strength  to 
breathe.  The  poor  wan  mother  lay  and 
watched  it  through  tearful  eyes,  and  Susan 
sat  by  her  and  strove  to  comfort  her. 
Susan  was  the  only  nurse,  but  the  neighbours 
were  very  kind,  very  helpful,  and  if  Mrs. 
Ackroyd  had  been  Elizabeth  Gatonby's  sister 
instead  of  her  cousin  she  could  not  have 
shown  greater  sympathy,  or  done  more  in 
the  way  of  generous  assistance. 

A  month  or  two  more  passed  on  in  the 


same  dreary  way,  but  Elizabeth  grew  stronger,, 
and  the  baby  all  at  once  began  to  grow  and 
thrive  amazingly.  "  Georgiana  "  it  had  been 
named,  a  rather  "  fine  "  name  in  the  idea  of 
the  Thurlsoe  people  generally ;  but  since 
they  understood  they  coadoued  the  small 
pretension,  and  the  little  Georgy  was  pitied 
and  petted  by  everybodj/.  But  more  and 
more  Mrs.  Gatonby  drew  herself  within  her- 
self. The  work  in  the  sho-p  was  growing 
scarcer  every  week,  the  need  for  small 
economies  more  pressing.  And  now  the 
idea  of  Susan's  remaining  at  the  school  long 
enough  to  become  a  pupil  teacher  was  be- 
coming more  and  more  a  doubtful  idea.  If 
she  went  to  service  she  would  be  able  to  get  a 
little  money  at  once,  or  at  any  rate  to  relieve 
her  mother  from  the  expense  of  her  mainte- 
nance. The  gill  dreaded  the  thoughtof  leaving 
home,  of  having 

"  Proof  how  savoureth  of  salt 
The  hread  of  others,  and  how  hard  a  road 
The  going  down  and  up  another's  stair." 

And  her  fear  was  of  that  ext^-eme  and 
haunting  kind  that  can  only  come  of  ignor- 
ance and  inexperience.  Yet  she  kept  silence, 
and  in  her  silence  she  hoped  where  no  hope 
was,  waited  when  nothing  could  be  seen  to 
lend  her  waiting  any  encouragement- 


(To  be  concluded  next  month.) 
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By  the  countess  OF  ABERDEEN. 


"CO  you  are  one  of  those  who  have  formed 
^  a  society  which  is  to  be  a  rival  to  the 
Girls'  Friendly  Society,  are  you  not  1 "  said 
a  lady  to  me  not  long  ago,  to  whom  I  had 
just  been  introduced,  and  Avhose  tone  and 
look  conveyed  strong  disapproval  of  this 
supposed  rival  society  and  its  doings.  And 
it  is  very  probable  that  those  of  my  readers 
who  have  heard  of  the  existence  of  the 
Haddo  House  Association  may  have  formed 
the  same  conception  of  its  aims,  and  will 
exclaim  at  the  very  mention  of  its  name, 
"Oh,  surely  we  have  enough  societies  and 
associations  for  young  women  !  There  is  the 
Scotch  Girls'  Friendly  Society  and  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association,  and  then  we 
have  young  women's  guilds  and  girls'  clubs, 
and  all  the  rest  of  it.  Surely  it  was  utterly 
superfluous  to  start  yet  another  society  !  " 

I  now  venture  to  ask  such  readers  for  a 
hearing  while  I  try  to  show  the  raison  d'etre 
of  this  association,  and  tliat  it  has  a  distinct 


and  most  important  field  of  its  own  in  which 
to  work. 

In  December,  1881,  a  number  of  ladies, 
nearly  all  of  whom  were  wives  of  tenants  on 
Lord  Aberdeen's  estates,  met  together  at 
Haddo  House  to  discuss  what  could  be  done 
to  raise  the  standard  of  morality  amongst 
the  young  women,  especially  the  farm-servant 
girls,  in  that  part  of  the  country.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  it  was 
terribly  and  lamentably  low.  The  public 
registry  bears  too  true  a  witness  to  the  state 
of  matters,  and  every  mistress  at  that  meeting 
testified  to  a  similar  experience.  Indeed, 
the  thing  is  so  common  that  to  be  known 
as  the  mother  of  an  illegitimate  child  scarcely 
counts  as  a  loss  of  character,  and  is  found  to 
be  no  bar  to  finding  another  situation,  or  to 
marriage.  The  children  are  put  out  to  nurse 
or  are  sent  to  the  care  of  relations,  to  grow 
up  without  any  home  of  their  OAvn,  without 
a  father's  care  or  a  mother's  love,  and  in  all 
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probability  will  repeat  for  themselves  their 
parents'  story.     It  was  impossible  for  that 
meeting  to  acknowledge  and  face  these  facts 
without  facing  the  further  fact  of  our  re- 
sponsibility regarding  them.      We  could  not 
let  things  go  on  thus  without  making  an 
effort  to  mend  matters ;  but  how  was  this  to 
be  done  1     Were  we  to  form  branches  of  the 
Scotch  Girls'  Friendly  Society  1     It  was  at 
•once  decided  that  this  would  be  useless,  as 
the  majority  of  the  girls  whom  we  desired  to 
reach  would  be  absolutely  excluded  by  the 
central  rule,  i.e.,  "No  girl  who  has  not  borne 
a   virtuous  character   to   be  admitted   as  a 
member ;    such    character    being    lost    the 
member  to  forfeit  her  card."     Well,  then, 
why  not  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation, where  there  is  no  absolute  rule  on 
the  subject  1     Simply  because  the  majority 
of  girls  feel  that  they  are  making  some  sort 
of  religious  profession  by  joining  the  Young- 
Women's  Christian  Association  in  anyway,  and 
they  are  frightened  thereby.    It  remained  for 
us  to  frame  some  organization  which  would 
meet  the  need  as  we  felt  it,  and  it  Avill  be 
remembered  that  we  were  then  considering 
only   the  girls  engaged   in  farm  service  in 
Aberdeenshire   and    the   adjacent   counties. 
Aberdeenshire   folk   pride   themselves,    and 
that   with   reason,   on  being   distinguished, 
even  amongst  Scotch  people,  for  their  inde- 
pendence, and  this  quality  is  by  no  means 
wanting   in  the   girls  whom   we   hoped   to 
benefit.     Unhappily,   many  influences  have 
been  steadily  at  work  of  late  years  which 
have   tended   to   make   farm-servants    keep 
together  as  a  class,  and  indeed  to  look  upon 
their  interests  as  opposed  instead  of  as  iden- 
tical with  those  of  their  masters  and  mis- 
tresses.    The  farm-servants  no  longer  have 
so  much  association  with  the  families  at  the 
farm  where  they  serve  as  formerly,  and  they 
live  a  life  apart,  and  they  think  apart.  They 
are  accustomed  ofttimes  to  hear  themselves 
spoken  of  as  a  class  who  can  never  be  reached 
by  minister  or  religious  influences,  who  rarely 
enter  a  church,  and  who  generally  drink  and 
use  bad  language,  and  I  verily  believe  that 
many  of  them  have  begun  to  look  upon  them- 
selves as  Ishmaelites,  Avhose  hand  is  against 
every  man   and  every  man's   hand  against 
them.      Everywhere    you    hear    the    same 
lament,  that  you  must  put  up  with  untrained, 
independent  lasses,  who  will  make  their  own 
terms,  who  will  do  their  work  in  their  own 
way,   and  who  brook  no  reproof,  and  who 
will  surely  desire  to  flit  when  the  term  comes 
round.     "  Give  a  dog  a  bad  name  and  hang 
him,"  runs  the  old  proverb.     We  had  been 


we  were    framing 


weigh 


led  to  form  a  high  estimate  of  the  qualities 
of  Aberdeenshire  farm-servants ;  but  when 
our  society  we  had  to 
these  things.  We  wanted  to  gauge 
our  difficulties  and  to  realise  some  of  the 
causes  which  had  brought  about  the  present 
state  of  matters.  What,  then,  made  the 
young  men  and  the  young  women  so  lax  in 
their  moral  standard  ?  We  concluded  that 
the  following  were  some  of  the  reasons. 

1.  Want  of  home  training  and  pure  atmo- 
sphere on  this  all-important  subject,  and 
often  lack  of  proper  arrangements  for  the 
servants  at  the  farms. 

2.  Want  of  public  opinion  amongst  those 
with  whom  they  chiefly  associate.  Such  sin 
is  regarded  as  something  quite  common,  and 
nothing  particularly  to  be  ashamed  of ;  at 
most,  its  consequences  are  a  "  misfortune." 

3.  The  practice  of  constantly  changing 
places,  which  prevents  mistresses  from  taking 
an  interest  in  their  servants,  and  which  pre- 
vents the  girls  from  being  properly  trained, 
and  from  settling  down  to  their  v/ork  and 
taking  a  pride  in  it.  This  changing  of  places 
must  engender  a  restless,  selfish  spirit — a 
love  of  change,  and  accustom  the  girls  not 
to  mind  the  coarse  ways  and  usages  of  the 
feeing-market  and  suchlike  places.  It  lies 
at  the  root  of  much  of  the  evil,  and  we  are 
glad  to  know  that  many  farm-servants  would 
hail  a  change  in  the  general  practice  them- 
selves. 

4.  The  monotony  o.f  a  servant's  daily  life 
if  there  is  no  underlying  motive  to  inspire  it. 
Nothing  but  a  routine  of  work  and  very  few 
outside  interests  to  enliven  it,  except  the 
gossip  and  stories  told  in  the  farm  kitchen. 
Very  little  sympathy  is  met  with,  this  being 
the  natural  outcome  of  mistresses  and  ser- 
vants losing  interest  in  each  other. 

At  one  of  our  meetings  last  year  a  gentle- 
man told  a  story  which  has  ever  since  rung 
in  my  ears.  He  was  an  elder  of  the  Church, 
and  a  woman  came  to  him  telling  him  of  her 
desire  to  join  the  Church  and  to  become  a 
communicant.  "But,  woman,"  he  said,  "I 
doot  but  ye're  oot  of  a'  kirks."  "  Ye're  richt, 
sir," she  answered,  "but  if  onybodyhad  ever 
said  a  kind  word  to  me,  may  be  I  wadua  hae 
gane  so  far  wrang."  This  incident  needs  no 
comment. 

5.  The  language  generally  used,  the  gossip 
indulged  in,  and  the  periodicals  and  stories 
commonly  read,  which  break  down  gradually 
all  feelings  of  decency  and  self-respect. 

We  djesired  to  reach  mistresses  as  well  as 
servants,  and  to  bind  both  together  by  awaken- 
ing fresh  interest  in  each  other.    We  wanted 
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to  make  our  aim  the  elevation  of  woman, 
materially,  mentally,  morally,  spiritually — to 
help  all  who  joined  us  "  onward  and  upward," 
which  was  the  motto  we  adopted  ;  and  above 
all  Ave  wanted  to  be  a  Christian  association,  one 
that  would  endeavour  to  follow  out  Christ's 
method  of  work,  and  who  would  always  point 
to  His  standard  of  purity  and  holiness. 

We  decided,  therefore,  at  once  that  there 
should  be  no  rule  of  exclusion  in  our  asso- 
ciation. All  are  made  welcome.  We  make 
no  secret  of  our  aim.  In  all  our  intercourse 
with  our  associates,  at  all  our  meetings,  in 
all  the  literature  which  is  circulated  amongst 
them,  we  want  ever  to  point  to  the  ideal  life 
which  Christ  sets  before  us,  and  to  the  grand 
Christian  hope  that  we  shall  one  day  be 
made  "  like  Him,"  and  that  he  who  has  this 
hope  in  him  "  purifieth  himself  even  as  He  is 
pure."  We  desire  ever  to  remind  them  of  the 
sanctity  of  the  body,  as  well  as  of  the  soul, 
as  redeemed  by  Christ  and  as  the  dwelling- 
place  of  His  Spirit.  We  meet  the  young 
girl  from  school,  and  press  her  to  begin 
her  life's  work  with  a  high  idea  of  the 
value  of  a  woman's  virtue,  to  aim  to  keep  it 
unspotted  in  Avord,  in  look,  and  in  deed ;  Ave 
desire  to  encourage  and  help  those  who  are 
battling  on  nobly  with  daily  life,  monotony, 
and  temptations,  with  the  joyful  thought 
of  the  same  ideal  slowly  forming  itself  in 
them  Avhile  they  strive  to  live  in  the  pure, 
bright  presence  of  their  Master ;  but  at  the 
same  time  Ave  do  not  Avant  to  shut  out 
those  Avho  haA^e  fallen,  but  rather  to  pass 
on  to  them  the  Saviour's  Avord  of  forgive- 
ness and  restoration,  to  show  to  them  His 
poAver  yet  to  purify  the  life  ;  and  those 
who  are  still  farther  away,  who  seem  not  to 
knoAv  that  they  have  sinned,  and  yet  Avho 
knoAv  Avell  that  they  do  not  find  life  a  very 
joyful  thing,  in  spite  of  all  their  seeming 
mirth,  we  do  our  best  to  break  down  their 
pride,  their  carelessness,  their  determination 
to  amuse  themselves  and  to  go  their  OAvn 
way,  beholden  to  no  one,  by  getting  them 
alongside  of  us,  and  by  melting  them  gradu- 
ally to  a  sense  of  the  Master's  love  seeking 
for  His  lost  sheep  through  the  means  of  our 
human  love.  The  Scotch  Girls'  Friendly 
Society  is,  from  its  point  of  vieAV,  doing  a 
noble  Avork  —  to  uphold  the  standard  of 
purity.  But  I  think  that  it  needs  by  its  side 
another  society  Avhich  has  no  rule  qualifying 
for  admission,  but  simply  Avelcomes  all  and 
points  to  Christ.  And  lAvish  to  make  it  clearly 
understood  that  we  Avho  belong  to  the  Haddo 
House  Association  value  the  Avork  of  the 
Scotch  Girls'  Friendly  Society  most  highly. 


and  that  we  are  most  anxious  that  all  our 
girls  who  are  fitted  to  belong  to  it  should  do 
so,  but  it  seems  to  us  that,  by  its  own  rules 
and  aims,  it  necessarily  limits  its  operations 
to  a  certain  class.  (Out  of  the  same  con. 
ditions  arose  the  Young  Women's  Help 
Society  in  England,  also  primarily  intended 
for  field- Avorkers  and  factory-girls.) 

While  speaking  of  the  distinction  of  work 
between  our  Society  and  that  of  the  Scotch 
Girls'  Friendly  Society,  I  would  also  point 
out  that  the  same  central  rule  must  prevent 
them  from  admitting  married  women  and 
mothers.  They  can  and  do  retain  their 
former  members  after  marriage,  but  they 
cannot  admit  married  women,  as  it  Avould 
be  impossible  to  inquire  into  their  past  Life 
Avithout  doing  much  injury.  We  regard  our 
work  amongst  married  Avomen  as  a  very 
important  department. 

A  long  digression  has,  hoAvever,  been  made 
from  my  task  of  describing  the  method  of 
Avork  which  Ave  adopted.  We  endeavour  as 
far  as  possible  to  do  all  Ave  can  through  the 
mistresses,  so  as  to  bring  them  and  their 
servants  together  through  some  common  tie, 
out  of  Avhich  all  manner  of  sympathetic  feel- 
ings and  needs  and  acts  may  arise.  We 
therefore  inAdte  the  mistresses  and  other 
ladies  interested  in  girls  to  join  as  members^ 
and  through  them  Ave  send  out  during 
winter,  about  every  two  months,  papers  of 
questions  to  the  girls,  who  join  as  associates, 
on  Bible  history,  geography,  and  general 
subjects,  and  we  offer  also  prizes  for  needle- 
work, and  knitting,  and  writing.  The  papers 
are  all  done  at  home  by  the  girls  and  are 
examined  in  every  parish  by  a  local  com- 
mittee, and  each  associate  who  averages 
eighty-fiA'e  marks  per  paper  receives  a  prize, 
and  each  associate  Avho  averages  sixty  marks, 
a  certificate. 

From  an  educational  point  of  vieAV  the 
papers  sent  in  by  the  girls  have,  as  a  whole, 
been  most  creditable,  and  have  also  improved 
year  by  year.  Some  of  the  essays  sent  in 
this  year  on  the  objects  of  the  Association 
have  been  admirable.  But  the  papers  are  by 
no  means  given  principally  for  the  sake  of 
education,  but  as  a  link  and  a  means  of  inter- 
course between  members  and  associates ; 
through  these  papers  they  get  to  know  each 
other.  The  girl  may  come  and  ask  her 
mistress  for  advice  hoAv  to  set  about  her 
ansAvers,  or  may  request  the  loan  of  a  book  ; 
the  mistress  takes  an  interest  in  the  girl's 
ansAvers,  and  then  each  may  begin  to  know 
more  of  one  another's  life  and  thoughts,  and 
a  kindlier   feeling  is  evoked.     It  is  hoped 
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also  that  the  questions  may  give  tlic  girls  an 
interest  beyond  their  every-day  life  and  help 
them  to  think  of  the  world  outside,  that  it 
may  lead  them  to  read  good  Ijooks,  and  may 
also  provide  both  occupation  and  material 
for  conversation  in  the  evenings.  We  know 
that  this  has  proved  successful  in  very  many 
cases.  They  are  framed  also  with  the  idea 
of  inducing  thought,  and  showing  them  how 
thought  and  education  should  be  brought  to 
bear  on  every-day  work.  It  is  extremely 
difficult  to  provide  change  and  recreation  for 
Avorking  girls,  especially  girls  in  tlie  country. 
They  cannot  be  asked  to  come  out  in  the 
evening  to  classes,  &c. ;  they  live  in  a  very 
isolated  Avay  and  they  will  of  necessity  be- 
come restless  and  want  change  unless  j^ou 
can  in  some  way  inspire  them  with  interest 
in  their  very  work  itself.  We  are  making  a 
humble  attempt  in  this  direction.  It  should 
be  added  that  every  associate  who  joins 
must  take  up  at  least  one  subject  for  the 
first  four  years  of  her  membership.  Then 
we  try  to  induce  a  "  fashion  "  for  remaining 
on  in  the  same  situation  by  offering  prizes 
for  successive  periods  of  service  of  two, 
six,   ten,    and   fifteen   years,    the  prizes  in 


creasing 


m   value   according  to  the   length 


of  service.  We  also  give  a  cot  to  the 
first  child  of  every  associate  who  marries 
and  on  whose  former  life  there  is  no  blemish. 
In  this  way  we  seek  to  point  out  that  sin 
repented  of  can  be  entirely  forgiven  and  that 
the  sinner  may  be  wholly  restored,  but  that 
in  the  marriage  of  one  who  has  been  kept 
pure  there  is  a  beauty  and  a  blessedness  not 
otherwise  attainable. 

Every  associate  on  joining  receives  a  card 
of  membership  on  which  is  printed  a  prayer, 
which  she  is  requested  to  use  for  herself  and 
for  all  who  belong  to  the  Association.  This 
year  we  are,  in  addition,  requesting  our  asso- 
ciates to  read  the  daily  portion  allotted  by  the 
Young  People's  Scripture  Eeading  Union. 

But  as  we  worked  on  we  became  more 
and  more  convinced,  that  the  great  cause  of 
all  that  we  lamented  was  chiefly  in  the  want 
of  training  and  the  want  of  high  tone  in  the 
homes  where  our  girls  had  been  brought  up. 
They  begin  the  work  of  life  at  an  early  age, 
with  no  knowledge  of  the  temptations  await- 
ing them.  They  are  without  a  reverential 
hallowed  consciousness  of  all  that  is  involved 
in  the  words  "  love,"  "betrothal,"  and  "  mar- 
riage and  home,"  and  are  accustomed  to  hear 
such  matters  joked  and  chaffed  about.  And 
so,  full  of  the  high  spirits  of  youth,  Avith  no 
definite  aims,  unaccustomed  to  self-control, 
they  do  as  others  do ;  they  do  not  mean  to 


do  anything  wrong,  but  simply  to  take  what 
amusement  they  can,  and  courting  is  an 
amusement,  and  they  go  into  it  as  into  a 
dream,  from  Avhich  many  awake  too  late,  to 
lind  their  lives  for  ever  overshadowed  with 
a  dark  remembrance, 

AVe  felt,  therefore,  that  if  we  were  to 
attain  our  object  and  gradually  raise  the 
conception  of  womanhood  amongst  the  young 
women,  we  must  induce  the  mothers  to  help 
i;s  in  our  work.  We  all  acknowledge  that 
it  is  in  their  hands  that  the  power  lies.  It 
is  the  mother  Avho  is  the  regulator  of  the 
home-life — it  is  her  words  and  ways  which 
must  be  the  main  influence  in  the  lives  of 
the  little  children,  for  a  Avorking-man  can 
of  necessity  see  but  little  of  his  children — 
it  is  she  Avho  is  responsible  for  the  household 
arrangements  of  the  family,  and  if  she  regards 
the  considerations  of  comfort,  decency,  and 
order  as  of  little  or  no  importance,  then  the 
home  Avill  be  devoid  of  those  safeguards  of 
virtue  which  are  necessary  for  the  well-being 
of  the  family  ;  and,  with  conditions  so  favour- 
able for  vice,  the  germs  of  evil  Avill  not  fail  to 
fructify,  and  the  result  will  be  seen  in  a  de- 
praved moral  sense.  But  how  are  we  to 
reach  the  mothers  1  The  majority  of  them 
haA'e  had  a  faulty  bringing  up  as  regards 
these  matters  themselves,  and  yet  it  seems 
like  interference  on  our  part  to  try  to  point 
out  to  them  how  to  bring  up  their  children, 
hoAV  to  order  their  household  arrangements, 
and  so  on.  We  need  some  outside  help  to 
give  us  a  reason  for  bringing  such  matters 
before  them. 

About  five  years  ago  an  English  associa- 
tion, called  "The  Young  Women's  Help 
Society,"  A'/hich  I  have  already  mentioned, 
inaugurated  a  plan  for  reaching  them.  It  has 
found  its  plan  very  successful  already,  and 
our  committee  haA'e  resolved  to  carry  it  out 
in  connection  with  "  The  Haddo  House  As- 
sociation." The  plan  is  very  simple;  it  is 
merely  to  add  "  married  associates  "  to  our 
single  associates,  by  asking  them  if  they  Avill 
accept  and  sign  a  card  of  membership  from 
us,  not  binding  themselves  to  anything  more 
than  to  aim  at  keeping  the  few  short  rules 
as  follows  : — 

Card  of  Membership  for  Married  Associates. 
I  desire  to  aim  at  keeping  the  Rules  on  this  Card. 


1.  To  hegin  and  end  each  day  with  prayer. 

2.  To  endeavour  to  lead  a  life  of  temperance, 
truthfulness,  and  purily. 

3.  To  guard  my  tongue  from  all  scandalous  and 
improper  conversation. 

4.  If  children  are  given  me,  to  endeavour  to  bring 
them  up  for  God"s  serviLC.  To  do  all  in  my  power 
to  guard  them  from    contact  with   evil,  and  from 
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bearing  improper  conversation.     To  prevent  them 
from  reading  bad  books  and  papers. 

5.  To  endeavour  to  learn  all  that  will  conduce  to 
keep  my  husband,  my  children,  and  myself  in  clean- 
liness, comfort,  and  good  health,  and  that  will 
enable  me  best  to  nurse  them  in  case  of  siciiness. 

6.  To  remember  the  sacredness  of  marriage,  and 
•ever  to  try  to  make  home  a  bright  place  for  my  hus- 
band and  children. 

Letters  inviting  married  women  to  join 
our  association  were  distributed  in  nearly  all 
the  districts  where  we  had  branches,  and 
many  joined  us.*  The  cards  on  which  the 
rules  are  printed  are  prettily  illuminated 
with  a  design  of  snowdrop  and  ivy,  and 
many  of  the  married  associates  frame  them, 
and  hang  them  up  in  their  houses ;  the  mere 
possession  of  the  card  being  thus  a  silent 
witness  in  the  home.  The  life  of  a  working- 
man's  wife  is  a  very  hard  one.  "  A  mother's 
work  is  never  done,"  and  night  and  day 
she  must  ever  be  ready  for  the  sick  child, 
or  the  noisy  boys,  or  the  fretful  baby,  or 
the  tired  husband,  and  when  there  is  no 
change,  no  relaxation,  it  must  be  difficult  in- 
deed to  be  always  cheerful  and  loving,  and 
to  find  time  to  remember  the  high  aims 
which  she  would  wish  always  to  keep  before 
her  children.  Many  mothers  can  get  but 
rarely  to  church,  or  indeed  to  any  meeting. 
Whoever  else  goes,  she  must  stick  to  the 
monotonous  round  of  duty,  so  monotonous 
that  she  naturally  forgets  that  all  great  ends 
are  brought  about  by  constant  attention  to 
small  and  often  tiresome  details,  and  that  it 
will  be  from  training  to  little  habits  of  de- 
cency and  purity,  of  industry,  of  health  and 
honour  and  thought  for  others  day  by  day, 
in  a  bright  and  happy  home,  that  she  is  pre- 
paring her  children  to  live  grand  lives,  given 
for  God  and  for  others.  Her  children  may 
not  be  conscious  of  the  training — it  will  lie 
more  in  what  she  is  than  what  she  does — but 
in  after  years  remembrances  will  come  back 
of  the  atmosphere  of  that  home,  which  will 
preserve  both  them  and  others,  whom  they 
will  influence,  from  evil,  and  will  cause  them 
to  call  her  memory  blessed. 

Ladies  have  said  to  me,  "I  should  feel 
as  if  I  were  interfering  if  I  began  to 
broach  on  such  subjects  as  are  mentioned 
on  the  card."  But  those  who  have  gone 
in  and  out  amongst  mothers  will  tell  a 
different  story ;  if  we  approach  them  as 
mother  speaking  to  mother,  both  anxious 
for  their  own  children's  welfare  in  this  world 
and  in  the  next,  many  a  helpful  hint  may  be 
dropped,  many  an  encouraging  word  may  be 

•  Specimens  of  these  letters  and  of  all  the  other  papers  con- 
cerning the  association  can  be  obtained  from  Messrs.  Wyllie, 
Union  Street,  Aberdeen. 


spoken,  and  undoubtedly  we  shall  learn  as 
much  as  we  teach,  for  the  lives  of  these 
working  women  have  much,  much  to  teach 
us. 

We  find  that  an  occasional  tea-meeting, 
to  which  babies  may  be  brought,  is  a  great 
pleasure  to  the  mothers,  who  are  so  seldom 
asked  out.  At  our  first  such  tea-meeting,  a 
mother  told  me  she  had  not  been  out  to  tea 
for  twenty  years,  for  she  never  could  leave 
the  babies.  Then,  in  some  of  our  branches, 
cottage  meeting-s  are  held  fortnightly,  to 
which  the  mothers  from  a  group  of  cottages 
near  together  go  as  they  are,  without  array- 
ing themselves  in  their  Sunday  dress,  meet- 
ing alternately  in  diff'erent  cottages.  These 
meetings  for  reading  and  conversation  have 
been  much  enjoyed.  In  some  places  branches 
have  been  formed  for  married  women  alone 
(where  other  societies  already  exist  for  girls, 
and  where  it  may  not  be  desirable  to  form 
any  fresh  organization  for  them),  often  in 
connection  with  mothers'  meetings,  and  we 
are  very  anxious  to  spread  the  number  of 
such  branches  throughout  the  country,  so 
that  we  may  give  our  married  associates 
the  full  benefit  of  being  transferred  from 
one  branch  to  another  when  they  move,  as 
well  as  the  single  associates.  As  far  as  we 
know  this  is  the  only  society  for  mothers 
which  is  organized  for  spreading  itself  thus 
as  a  net-work  over  the  country,  and  we  think 
that  many  district  visitors  and  conductors  of 
mothers'  meetings  will  be  glad  to  avail  them- 
selves of  it,  more  especially  as  every  branch 
is  left  quite  free.* 

Reverting  now  to  the  association  as  a 
whole  it  may  be  mentioned  that,  although 
originally  formed  for  the  benefit  of  the  farm- 
servant  class,  it  has  spread  amongst  many 
other  classes  of  young  women.  We  have 
fifty-eight  branches,  the  majority  of  which 
are  situated  in  the  north-east  of  Scotland  ; 
but  the  remainder  are  scattered  over  the 
country,  both  in  towns  and  in  agricultural 
districts.  We  have  1,069  members,  each  of 
whom  pays  a  yearly  subscription  of  2s.  6d. 
towards  the  expenses  of  the  association ; 
2,400  single  associates,  and  about  2,300 
married  associates;  1,930  prizes  and  1,400 
certificates  were  distributed  last  year. 

We  belong  to  all  Churches,  and  we  are 
glad  to  think  that  the  wives  of  ministers  of 
all  Protestant  denominations  work  together 
on  our  committees.  The  hard  work  entailed 
on  these  committees,  through  the  necessary 
examination  of  the  papers,  makes  the  holding 

*  I  shall  be  happy  to  answer  any  letter  addressed  to  mo  on 
the  subject  to  Haddo  House,  Aberdeen. 
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of  office  in  our  society  no  sinecure,  and  we 
are  very  grateful  to  the  number  of  ladies  who 
help  us  so  efficiently  in  this  direction,  and 
above  all  to  the  secretaries  on  whom  so  much 
labour  falls.  But  it  is  pleasant  to  read  the 
reports  of  the  local  secretaries  year  by  year, 
all  speaking  with  one  accord  as  to  the  hearti- 
ness of  the  response  made  by  the  girls  to  the 
efforts  to  help  them,  and  their  earnestness  in 
their  work;  while  the  interest  they  take  in 
the  society  is  evinced  by  spontaneous  letters 
from  individual  associates,  as  also  by  some 
admirable  papers  written  this  year  in  response 
to  special  prizes  ofiered  by  Lord  Aberdeen 
for  essays  on  the  aims  and  objects  of  the 
Haddo  Home  Association.  These  j^apers 
were  most  gratifying,  as  showing  an  appre- 
"Ciation  of  the  objects  aimed  at,  and  a  strong 


desire  and  intention  to  co-operate  with  us  in 
carr}'iug  them  out. 

It  may  be  asked  why  so  local  a  name  is 
still  borne  by  an  association  which  has  wan- 
dered far  away  from  its  original  home  ?  and 
it  is  a  question  whether  there  should  not  be  a 
change  in  this  respect ;  but  for  the  i)resent 
the  committee  have  decided  that  no  alteration 
should  be  made,  and  that  the  local  associa- 
tions implied  in  the  title  of  the  society  should 
not  be  broken.  I  trust  that  sufficient  has 
been  said  to  indicate  its  existence,  and  to 
remove  any  misapprehensions  as  to  its  en- 
croaching on  ground  which  may  seem  to  be 
fully  occupied  by  older  and  much-valued  as- 
sociations Avith  whom  we  ever  trust  to  work 
in  sisterly  sympathy,  helping  one  another  in 
the  great  work  which  we  both  have  in  view. 
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AFTER  our  close  confinement  on  board 
the  ship  for  a  period  of  nearly  four 
"weeks,  the  enjoyment  of  a  run  on  shore,  and 
a  good  scramble  over  the  hills  on  Digges 
Island  was  much  appreciated. 

The  island  consists  of  a  series  of  bare 
gneiss  hills,  rising  to  an  altitude  of  about 
five  hundred  feet;  these  are  intersected 
by  broad  valleys,  the  majority  running  at 
right  angles  with  each  other,  and  carpeted 
■with  moss  and  a  coarse  description  of  grass, 
pleasant  and  soft  for  the  feet  where  it 
existed,  but  otherwise  the  Avalking  was 
atrocious,  either  in  a  soft  tenacious  soil,  or 
on  sharp-edged  stones  and  rugged  rocks. 
Raised  beaches  were  observed  along  the 
coast,  whilst  distinct  marks  of  glaciation 
were  everywhere  perceptible  on  the  gneiss 
rocks  on  the  hiUs. 

Although  I  succeeded  in  gathering  several 
flowers  belonging  to  the  Arctic  flora,  the 
vegetation  compared  most  unfavourably  with 
that  of  some  of  the  small  islands  on  which 
I  have  landed  ofi'  the  coast  of  Novaya  Zemlya, 
and  which,  although  situated  in  a  much 
higher  northern  latitude,  are,  during  the 
summer  months,  covered  with  a  really  rich 
and  luxuriant  vegetation. 

The  men  at  the  station  were,  of  course, 
delighted  to  see  us  ;  they  had  passed  a  com- 
paratively comfortable  winter,  their  experi- 
ences being  very  similar  to  those  of  the  men 
stationed  at  Ashe  Inlet. 

Periodical  visits  had  been  paid  them  dur- 
ing the  winter  by  the  natives  from  the  main- 
land, who  came  across  on  their  dog  sledges 


from  Cape  Wolstenholme,  bringing  large 
supplies  of  venison  and  skins,  which  they 
would  traffic  for  tobacco,  powder,  shot,  or 
anything  else  they  thought  might  be  useful  to 
them. 

During  these  visits  they  would  remain 
encamped,  in  close  proximity  to  the  station- 
house,  until  all  their  goods  had  been  disposed 
of,  or  until  they  saw  there  was  nothing  fur- 
ther to  be  obtained  from  the  white  men.  On 
these  occasions,  if  any  of  the  Eskimos  were 
suffering  from  sickness  or  were  at  all  indis- 
posed, they  usually  consulted  the  gentle- 
man in  charge  of  the  station,  who  would 
invariably  prescribe  some  remedy  for  the 
suffering  one.  Once  a  baby  was  brought 
to  him,  evidently  reduced  to  a  very  low 
state  from  the  want  of  sufficient  nourish- 
ment; immediately  realizing  the  nature  of 
the  ailment,  a  large  syringe  was  procured 
from  the  medicine-chest,  and  "warm  tea 
and  milk  was,"  I  was  informed,  "  sqiairted 
down  the  baby's  throat  until  it  fairl}"  ran 
over !  "  The  remedy,  although  an  appa- 
rently severe  one,  was,  I  believe,  effica- 
cious, for  under  this  treatment  the  bab}' 
thrived  wonderfully,  but  we  will  hope  that 
the  poor  little  thing  was  not  filled  up  to 
overflowing  each  time  the  prescription  was 
administered. 

On  another  occasion,  an  old  Avoman,  Avho 
had  been  long  ailing,  was  brought  to  the 
station-house  for  treatment.  The  case  was 
a  difficult  one,  for  the  illness  Avas,  to  all 
appearance,  old  age  and  exhausted  nature. 
In  this  dilemma  "Pain  Killer"  Avas  prescribed, 
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doses  of  which  were  administered  both  ex- 
ternally and  internally.  This  case  terminated 
less  successfully  than  that  of  the  baby,  for 
after  a  course  of  three  Aveeks  of  the  above- 
mentioned  treatment,  the  old  lady  died.  Let 
us  hope  the  "  Pain  Killer  "'  did  not  accelerate 
her  end  !  After  death  the  body  was  sewn  up 
in  deer-skins,  a  hole  was  then  made  at  the  back 
of  the  "igloo,"  or  house,  dogs  were  harnessed 
to  the  corpse,  and  it  was  dragged  out  through 
the  extemporised  opening,  and  deposited  on 
the  snow  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  harbour. 
The  remains  were  subsequently,  after  the  de- 
parture of  the  natives,  properly  and  decently 
interred  by  the  men  at  the  station. 

The  Eskimos  of  Hudson's  Strait  have  a 
great  horror  and  repugnance  to  touch  a 
human  corpse,  and  will  not  permit  one  to  be 
removed  from  a  house  through  the  regular 
entrance ;  a  special  door  must  therefore  be 
made,  temporarily,  at  the  back  of  the  house 
before  the  remains  can  be  taken  out  for 
interment. 

At  the  station  was  a  hen  which  had  been 
left  there  by  the  Alert  during  her  visit  the 
previous  year.  Strange  to  say,  during  the 
winter  she  laid  no  less  than  sixty  eggs  ! 
She  was,  of  course,  carefully  looked  after, 
and  kept  in-doors  during  the  cold  Aveather. 
A  feAV  days  prior  to  our  arrival,  a  couple  of 
eggs,  Avhich  had  been  found  in  the  nest  of  a 
loon,  or  great  northern  diver  {Colymhis  glaci- 
alis),  had  been  put  under  this  hen,  Avhich  at 
once  sat  upon  them.  In  five  days  two  little 
loons  were  hatched,  but,  alas,  they  only  sur- 
vived their  arrival  in  this  Avorld  a  few  days; 
their  death  being  probably  due  to  the  inabi- 
lity of  the  old  hen  to  furnish  them  with  suit- 
able food. 

On  the  first  day  that  I  landed  on  the 
island,  the  weather  being  cold  and  cloudy,  I 
observed  the  Avater  round  the  banks  of  the 
ponds  and  lakes  covered  Avith  a  black  film, 
Avhich,  on  closer  examination,  I  found  to  be 
myriads  of  musquitoes,  lying  on  the  surface 
of  the  Avater  in  a  Idnd  of  torpor,  or  suspended 
animation,  requiring,  apparently,  only  a  bright 
sun  to  restore  them  to  life  and  vigour.  Un- 
fortunately for  us,  the  sun,  on  the  folloAving 
day,  shone  out  bright  and  Avarm  ;  this  had 
the  desired  effect,  and  we  were  soon  made 
sensible  of  the  presence  of  SAvarms  of  these 
noxious  little  insects.  I  never  met  with  such 
voracious  and  insatiable  musquitoes  in  all  my 
life ;  no  place  was  secure  from  their  perse- 
cutions ;  the  ship  swarmed  Avith  them ;  in 
spite  of  hatchways  and  skylights  being 
closed,  they  found  their  way  into  our 
cabins,  Avhence  it  Avas  almost  impossible  to 


dislodge  them,  although  the  burning  of 
broAvn  paper,  and  other  devices  to  get  rid 
of  them,  Avere  resorted  to. 

"  A  cloud  of  cumbrous  gnats  doe  him  molest, 
All  striving  to  infise  their  feeble  stinges 
That  from  their  noyance  he  nowhere  can  rest." 

If  Spenser  had  been  Avriting  his  "  Faerie 
Queene  "  at  Digges  Island,  he  never  Avould 
have  alluded  to  the  stings  as  being  "feeble;" 
but  bad  as  the  musquitoes  were  in  this  place, 
it  Avas  my  misfortune  to  find  them  ten  thou- 
sand times  more  exasperating,  before  I  reached 
the  end  of  my  journey  !  But  I  must  not  an- 
ticipate ;  "  sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil 
thereof !  " 

The  machinery  having  been  overhauled, 
and  our  stock  of  fresh  Avater  replenished,  we 
bade  farewell  to  the  station  hands,  directing 
them  to  be  ready  to  be  taken  on  board  the 
Alert  on  her  return  voyage  in  about  six 
Aveeks'  time,  and  steamed  out  of  harbour  on 
the  25th  of  July. 

Prior  to  our  departure  Ave  had  obtained, 
from  the  summit  of  one  of  the  hills,  a  good 
view  of  the  Bay  and  Strait,  and  were  much 
gratified  to  see  that  the  ice  was  loose,  and 
that  there  was  much  water.  It  was  there- 
fore all  the  more  mortifying  to  find,  after 
we  got  away,  that  the  fine  expanse  of  water 
that  Ave  had  seen  had  disappeared,  and  that 
its  place  Avas  occupied  by  broad  streams  of 
ice,  so  tightly  packed  as  to  materially  inter- 
fere Avith  our  progress.  HoAvever,  by  dint  of  a 
little  perseverance,  and  pushing  on  Avhenever 
opportunities  offered,  we  succeeded  on  the 
folloAving  morning  in  getting  clear  of  the 
pack,  and  emerged  suddenly  upon  an  open 
sea,  Avith  only  a  few  stray  pieces  of  ice 
scattered  here  and  there. 

The  rapid  transition  from  our  icy  thraldom 
to  freedom,  on  a  perfectly  clear  sheet  of 
water,  Avas  almost  miraculous.  AVhen  clear 
of  the  pack  Ave  Avere  only  seven  miles  from 
Digges  Islands,  yet  it  had  taken  us  nearly 
thirty  hours  to  accomplish  that  distance  ! 

Here  ended  all  our  difficulties,  so  far  as  the 
ice  was  concerned ;  the  passage  of  the  Strait 
had  been  accomplished,  and  the  open,  ice- 
unencumbered  Avater  of  Hudson's  Bay  had 
been  reached,  and  although  a  few  straggling 
streams  of  ice  Avere  subsequently  seen,  they 
were  so  loose  that  they  in  no  way  interfered 
Avith  our  progress,  nor  had  the  course  of  the 
ship  eA^er  to  be  altered  for  the  purpose  of 
avoiding  coming  into  contact  Avith  them. 

Passing  between  Mansell  and  Southamp- 
ton Islands,  under  steam  and  sail,  with  a  fine 
fresh  breeze,  we  steered  to  the  southward, 
having   decided   upon  visiting  the  Hudson's 
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Bay  post  at  Port  Churchill,  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Buy. 

During  the  last  few  hours  that  we  spent 
in  the  ice  no  less  than  five  Polar  bears  were 
seen,  and  four  killed.  The  two  last  that  were 
slaughtered  were  a  mother  and  its  cub;  they 
were  first  seen  in  the  water,  when  the  ship, 
of  course,  gave  chase,  steaming  after  them 
at  full  speed.  When  aware  of  their  danger 
it  was  touching  to  witness  the  solicitude 
which  the  parent  evinced  for  its  j'oung, 
actually  taking  it  on  its  back  and  swimming 
with  it  for  some  distance,  until,  in  fact,  both 
were  shot. 

Bear-killing  in  the  water  is  no  sport,  and 
but  cruel  work  at  the  best.  When  on  the 
ice,  where  they  have  an  opportunity  of  escap- 
ing, or  defending  themselves,  the  case  is  very 
different ;  but  in  the  water  they  are  abso- 
lutely helpless,  and  at  the  mercy  of  the 
so-called  sportsman. 

As  we  proceeded  to  the  southward  the 
temperature  rose  steadily,  and  everything 
betokened  our  approach  to  more  hospitable 
and  genial  climes ;  the  days  began  to  draw 
in  perceptibly,  and  there  was  a  correspond- 
ing increase  in  the  length  of  the  nights  ; 
lamps  and  candles  below  also  became  a 
necessity  after  eight  P.M. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  29th  of  July,  we 
steamed  into  Churchill  harbour,  and  dropped 
anchor  in  this  fine  land-locked  haven,  off  a 
small  pier  that  had  been  constructed  for 
convenience  in  shipping,  and  disembarking 
goods  and  commodities  that  are  received  for, 
and  from,  the  vessel  belonging  to  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company  that  annually  visits  the 
port. 

Port  Churchill,  as  also  York  and  Moose 
Factories  situated  farther  to  the  southward, 
were,  at  one  time,  three  of  the  most  impor- 
tant posts  belonging  to  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  for  it  was  to  these  places  that  the 
goods  from  nearly  all  the  other  posts  situated 
in  the  Hudson's  Bay  Territory  were  for- 
warded by  boats  and  canoes,  ready  for  tran- 
shipment to  the  annual  packet  from  England. 
The  construction  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  has,  however,  effected  an  alteration 
in  the  transport  arrangements  of  the  com- 
pany, and  the  greater  part  of  the  peltries 
are  now  forwarded  direct  to  Winnipeg, 
and  thence  to  Europe ;  it  is  only  those 
stations  that  are  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  Hudson's  Bay,  that  now  send 
their  commodities  to  York  Factory,  Moose 
Factory,  and  Churchill,  as  heretofore. 

The  annual  voyages  of  the  ships,  from 
England  to  these  posts,  have  been  carried  out 


with  surprising  regularity,  and  it  was  ver}' 
rarely  indeed  that  the  vessels  ever  failed  to 
make  the  passage  through  the  Strait. 

In  the  ofHcial  records  kej)t  by  the  com- 
pany, it  appears  that  Moose  Factoiy  has  been 
visited  by  a  ship  regularly  every  year  since 
1735,  with  but  one  exception,  name!}',  in 
1779,  when  the  vessel  failed  to  get  througli 
the  Strait. 

In  consequence  of  the  value  and  im- 
portance of  these  stations,  it  was  considered 
necessary,  during  the  last  century,  to  con- 
struct strong  forts,  in  order  to  afford  protec- 
tion in  the  event  of  an  attack  being  made 
upon  them  by  an  enemy. 

The  idea  of  an  enemy's  fleet  overcoming 
the  difhculties  of  ice  navigation  and  forcing- 
its  way  through  the  Strait  into  the  Bay, 
seems  almost  incredible  ;  yet  Hudson's  Bay 
has  been  the  scene  of  many  a  sanguinary 
engagement  between  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish. There  is  a  very  interesting  account 
existing  of  an  action  that  Avas  fought  be- 
tween H.M.S.  Hampshire  and  some  French 
men-of-war.  During  the  height  of  the  battle 
the  ice  intervened  and  separated  the  com- 
batants. After  a  little  time  they  succeeded 
in  working  clear  of  the  ice,  when  the  fight 
was  resumed,  but,  it  is  recorded,  that  "  bj' 
some  unlucky  accident,"  the  Hamj^shire  over- 
set and  all  on  board  perished. 

Fort  Prince  of  Wales,  specially  built 
for  the  defence  of  Churchill,  was  a  mas- 
sive construction,  built  of  large  blocks  of 
granite,  and  in  accordance  with  the  most 
approved  plans  of  fortification  existent  in 
those  days,  being  of  quadrangular  form  with 
projecting  bastions  at  each  angle.  It  was 
commenced  in  1733,  l)ut  occupied  many  j^ears 
in  building.  It  occupies  a  very  commanding 
position  at  the  western  entrance  of  the  har- 
bour, and  is  reported  to  have  had  as  many  as 
forty  guns  mounted  on  its  walls,  which  latter 
were  over  ten  feet  in  thickness.  In  the  centre 
of  the  fort  were  the  quarters  for  the  officers 
and  men.  In  spite  of  its  apparent  impreg- 
nability it  was  surrendered  to  La  Perouse  in 
1782,  without  firing  a  shot ! 

When  I  visited  the  fort  (for  the  walls  are 
still  standing  and  the  whole  structure  is  in  a 
fair  state  of  preservation)  I  was  astonished 
at  the  massive  solidity  of  its  construction. 
I  counted  eighteen  old  guns,  24-pounders, 
lying  about  in  a  more  or  less  damaged  con- 
dition, the  majority  with  their  trunnions 
knocked  oft',  all  bearinjj  date  of  Georsie  II. 
The  fort  could  verj'  easily  be  put  in  an  effi- 
cient state  of  defence,  if  required.  There 
was  also  a  battery  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
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harbour,  which  assisted  to  command  the 
approach  to  it. 

The  post  (as  all  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany's stations  are  termed)  at  Churchill,  is 
situated  at  the  head  of  the  harbour,  and  at 
about  four  miles  from  its  entrance.  It  con- 
sists of  about  a  dozen  houses,  built  of  wood, 
and  all  in  a  more  or  less  dilapidated  condi- 
tion. In  general  appearance,  tidiness,  and 
cleanliness,  the  stations  that  I  visited  in  the 
Hudson's  Bay  territory  compare  very  unfa- 
vourably with  the  Danish  settlements  in 
Greenland,  which  are  all  patterns  of  neatness 
and  good  order. 

The  post  comprises  the  chief  trader's 
house,  a  small  one  for  his  assistant,  a  maga- 
zine, a  long  rambling,  tumble-down  shanty 
for  the  employes,  whilst  the  remainder  of 
the  buildings  are  used  as  store-houses,  issue- 
house,  oil  and  skin  houses.  There  is  also  a 
small  corrugated-iron  church,  about  twenty 
feet  long  by  fifteen  feet  in  breadth,  which 
was  sent  out  at  the  expense  of,  and  erected  by, 
the  Church  Missionary  Society.  The  clergy- 
man and  his  wife  had  only  been  there  a  few 
days  when  we  arrived,  and  as  there  was  no 
other  accommodation,  he  was  compelled  to 
take  up  his  residence  in  the  church  until  a 
house  could  be  built  for  him. 

Churchill  is  in  the  diocese  of  the  Bishop  of 
Moosenee,  who  resides  at  Moose  Factory,  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  Hudson's  Bay. 
There  are  five  other  missionaries  under  his 
lordship's  episcopal  jurisdiction.  I  am  afraid 
these  gentlemen,  who  are  really  doing  good 
work  amongst  the  Indians,  do  not  receive  all 
the  support  that  might  be  desired  from  some 
of  the  officials  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
and  many  are  the  complaints  of  the  obstacles 
which  have,  systematically,  been  thrown  in 
their  way  by  the  servants  of  the  company,  but 
whether  acting  under  superior  authority  or 
not  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  for  me  to 
say. 

I  can,  however,  speak  from  personal  experi- 
ence regarding  the  unnecessary  difficulties 
that  have  been  made  by  the  Hudson's  Bay 
officials,  who  are  all-powerful  in  their  districts, 
with  respect  to  the  erection  of  a  house  for 
the  clergyman  at  Churchill,  and  when  I  ven- 
tured to  remonstrate  against  the  unkindliness 
and  want  of  sympathy  evinced,  I  was  told,  in 
plain  words,  that  a  missionary  at  the  post 
was  not  wanted,  and  that  they  did  not  in- 
tend that  one  should  reside  there. 

I  hope  that  the  representations  concerning 
this  particular  case  that  have  been  submitted 
to  the  board  of  direction  in  London  will  have 
had  due  weight,  and  that  the  necessary  instruc- 


tions will,  ere  this,  have  been  given  to  afford 
the  requisite  assistance  to  the  clergyman 
appointed  to  the  post  in  providing  him  with 
proper  accommodation. 

I  would  exclude  from  the  list  of  Hudson's 
Bay  officials  who  are  antagonistic  to  the 
presence  of  a  clergyman  at  their  posts,  the 
present  chief  trader  at  Churchill,  who,  I  am 
quite  sure,  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  make 
the  person  appointed  as  comfortable  as  pos- 
sible, provided  he  was  permitted  to  do  so. 
I  will  say  no  more  on  this  subject,  for  by 
doing  so  my  remarks  may  be  construed  as 
officious  interference,  and  they  might  be 
made  the  pretext  for  making  matters  even 
worse  than  they  are  at  present. 

The  Indians  that  live  in  the  region  of 
Hudson's  Bay  are  of  the  Cree  tribe,  Avith  a 
few  Chippewayans.  They  are  all  regarded 
as  servants  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
whose  policy  it  has  always  been  to  make  the 
natives  dependent  on  the  company,  by  pay- 
ing them  for  the  skins  they  procure  in  ad- 
vance ;  the  payments  are  always  made  in 
articles  of  food  and  clothing.  Being,  there- 
fore, always  in  debt  to  the  company,  their 
services  as  hunters,  and  in  various  other 
positions  in  connection  with  the  posts,  are 
thus  secured ;  and  it  is  next  to  impossible  for 
any  one,  not  associated  with  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  to  acquire  their  services  with- 
out first  obtaining  the  sanction  of  the  chief 
trader. 

During  our  stay  at  Churchill  the  time  was 
profitably  spent  in  making  as  thorough  and 
complete  a  survey  of  the  harbour  as,  with  the 
means  at  our  disposal,  we  were  able.  It  is 
certainly  a  most  excellent  anchorage,  com- 
pletely land-locked,  and  well  sheltered  from 
all  winds.  There  is  but  little  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  Churchill  harbour  will,  if  the  rail- 
way from  Winnipeg  to  Hudson's  Bay  is  ever 
constructed,  be  the  terminus  of  the  road,  as 
it  surely  ought  to  be. 

The  country  in  the  vicinity  of  Churchill 
had  a  most  pleasing  and  refreshing  appearance 
to  us,  after  being  so  long  accustomed  to  the 
sterile  aspect  of  the  land  in  Hudson's  Strait. 
Green,  level  plains,  covered  with  grass, 
stretched  away  beyond  the  post,  whilst, 
farther  yet  in  the  far  distance,  could  be 
seen  a  forest  of  spruce  pines ;  wild  flowers, 
of  bright  and  varied  hues,  grew  luxuriantly, 
many  that  are  not  found  in  Arctic  regions, 
whilst  a  great  many  species  of  the  .hardy 
Arctic  flora  were  here  absent.  In  the  chief 
trader's  garden,  although  it  only  comprised 
a  plot  about  25  feet  square,  I  saw  turnips, 
lettuces,  and  rhubarb  growing;    but  I  was 
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informed  that  the  climate  was  too  severe 
for  the  production  of  potatoes  or  other 
vegetables. 

Churchill,  like  all  the  Hudson's  Bay  posts, 
is  defended  by  the  remains  of  an  old  wooden 
stockade.  These  stockades  were  absolutely 
necessary  in  the  days  when  the  Indians, 
and  even  rival  trading  companies,  were 
hostile  and  warlike,  but  in  these  days  of 
comparative  peace  and  security  they  are,  of 
course,  unnecessary,  and  are  therefore  allowed 
to  fall  into  disrepair. 

Although  we  all  thoroughly  enjoyed  our 
stay  at  Port  Churchill,  our  visit  was  some- 
what marred  by  the  troublesome  atten- 
tions of  the  musquitoes.  The  air  was 
literally  teeming  with  them,  and  although 
our  faces  were  protected  by  veils,  and  every 
device  was  resorted  to  in  order  to  defend 
ourselves  from  these  irritating  little  pests, 
it  was  quite  impossible  to  escape  their  perse- 
cutions, and  their  interminable  buzz  round 
our  heads  was  more  like  the  din  heard  in  a 
steam  factory,  when  the  engines  are  at 
work,  than  anything  else  that  I  can  com- 
pare it  to.  Gloves  afforded  but  little  pro- 
tection to  the  hands,  and  their  stings  even 
reached  us  through  our  clothing,  or,  in  fact, 
through  anything,  and  everything,  that  we 
wore. 

We  were  also  much  annoyed  on  shore 
by  swarms  of  little  sand-flies,  which,  al- 
though more  diminutive  in  size  than  the 
musquitoes,  were  equally  successful  in  their 
efforts  to  render  our  lives  miserable.  As  if 
these  were  not  bad  enough,  yet  another  and 
a  third  tormentor  made  its  appearance  on  the 
scene,  in  the  shape  of  a  huge  fly,  whose  bite 
is  very  severe  and  painful — they  are  com- 
monly called  "bull  dogs!"  As  one  of  my 
companions  facetiously  observed :  "  After 
they  have  bitten  a  piece  out  of  you,  they 
alight  on  the  nearest  fence  to  eat  it !  "  Our 
men  used  to  spend  the  greater  part  of  the 
night,  and  also  the  days  when  they  were  un- 
emploj^ed,  in  the  tops  and  other  places  aloft, 
where  they  imagined  they  would  be  more 
free  from  the  persecutions  of  all  these  ra- 
venous and  insatiable  winged  torments  !  Our 
mess  place  was  so  infested  with  musquitoes, 
that  it  was  impossible  at  meal  times  to  put 
a  morsel  of  food  into  our  mouths,  without 
inciirring  the  risk  of  swallowing  several  at 
the  same  time. 

On  the  4th  of  August  we  bade  farewell  to 
our  kind  friends  at  Churchill,  who  had,  one 
and  all,  exerted  themselves,  and  with  success, 
to  make  our  stay  there  a  pleasant  one,  and 
steamed  out  of  harbour,  not  at  all  sorry  to 


be,  although  only  for  a  time,  clear  of  the 
obnoxious  little  pests  that  had  so  tormented 
us.  If  it  had  been  possible  for  anybody  to 
jest  over  so  serious  a  matter,  we  should  have 
been  quite  justified  in  laughing  at  the  ridicu- 
lous appearance  of  our  men  as  we  took  our 
departure  from  Churchill,  for  nearly  all  of 
them  had  their  heads  and  faces  bandaged,  or 
wrapped,  in  handkerchiefs,  generally  of  dif- 
ferent colours,  in  order  to  protect  them  from 
the  musquitoes.  They  looked  as  if  they 
were  all  suffering  from  earache  or  toothache^ 
or  as  if  an  epidemic  of  the  mumps  had 
broken  out  in  the  Alert!  It  was  quite  im- 
possible, whilst  in  harbour,  to  rid  ourselves- 
in  the  ship  of  these  insufferable  little  tor- 
ments, for  if  we  killed  one,  at  least  a  hun- 
dred came  to  its  funeral,  and  afterwards, 
fully  avenged  its  death,  and  some  of  our  men 
were  really  very  badly  bitten  by  them. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  6  th  of  August 
we  sighted  the  tall  beacon  situated  on  the 
tongue  of  land  that  separates  the  Nelson 
River  from  the  Hayes,  and  on  which  York 
Factory  is  situated,  and,  shortly  after  eight 
o'clock,  the  anchor  was  let  go  in  five  fathoms 
twelve  miles  off  tlie  shore,  which  was  only 
just  visible  on  the  horizon.  It  would  have 
been  impossible  for  us  to  have  approached 
any  nearer,  on  account  of  the  shallowness  of 
the  water. 

It  is  this  absence  of  any  harbour,  and  the 
long  distance  at  which  a  ship  has  to  anchor 
from  the  shore,  that  renders  the  situation  of 
York  Factory  undesirable  for  the  terminus  of 
the  proposed  railroad.  In  this  respect  it  com- 
pares very  unfavourably  with  Churchill — 
other^vise  it  would  be  in  every  way  the  most 
desirable,  as  being  a  shorter  distance  from 
Winnipeg,  and  through  a  better,  and  more 
productive,  line  of  country. 

On  the  same  afternoon  I  landed  at  the 
Factory,  where  I  received  a  kind  and 
friendly  welcome  from  the  chief  trader, 
who  hospitably  entertained  me  during  my 
short  stay  at  his  post.  On  landing  we  were 
honoured  by  a  salute  of  seven  guns  fired 
from  some  12-pounder  brass  howitzers,  that 
had  been  left  at  York  Factory  by  the  mili- 
tary expedition  that  was  sent  to  Fort  Garr}', 
1/iA  Hudson's  Bay,  in  1846. 

York  Factory  is  much  more  imposing  in 
appearance,  and  is  on  a  somewhat  grander 
scale  than  the  post  at  Churchill,  and  has  a 
very  much  larger  population,  Avith  a  corre- 
sponding increase  in  the  number  of  officials 
connected  with  the  station. 

There  are  two  small  churches,  one  inside 
the  stockade  belonging  to  the  Hudson's  Bay 
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Cree  Church. 

Company,  and  the  other  erected  by  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  for  the  Cree 
Indians,  and  situated  just  outside  the  post. 

As  I  happened  to  spend  Sunday  at  York 
Factory,  I  attended  the  afternoon  service  at 
the  Cree  Church,  partly  out  of  curiosity  to 
see  how  the  service  was  conducted,  and 
partly  because  there  was  only  one  service  a 
daj',  and  that  in  the  forenoon,  at  the  other 
church. 

When  I  entered,  the  service  had  just  com- 
menced, and  so  crowded  was  the  church  that 
I  had  some  little  difficulty  in  finding  a  vacant 
seat  in  one  of  the  pews.     The  congregation 


was  composed  exclusively  of  Indians  and 
^  half-breeds,  the  females  sitting  together  on 
the  left  side  of  the  aisle,  and  the  men  and 
boys  on  the  opposite  side.  The  women 
all  had  shawls,  of  a  more  or  less  sombre 
hue,  pinned  over  their  heads.  As  there 
was  no  clergyman  at  York  Factor}'  at 
the  time  of  my  visit,  the  service  was  con- 
ducted by  a  Cree  Indian  in  a  very  reverent 
and  apparently  earnest  manner,  and,  of 
course,  in  the  Cree  tongue.  The  hymns 
were  sunsr  in  a  wailing  kind  of  monotonous 
cadence,  resembling  a  funereal  dirge,  and  pro- 
ducing a  very  curious  eflect.  The  hymns 
and  chants  were  led  entirely  by  the  man 
who  was  officiating.  Altogether  I  was  much 
impressed  with  the  decorous  way  in  which 
the  service  was  carried  out,  and  with  the 
hearty  and  sincere  manner  in  which  the  con- 
gregation joined.  From  what  I  have  seen 
of  these  Indians  I  believe  them,  or  at  least 
the  majority  of  them,  to  be  really  good  and 
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religiously  disposed,  and  I  was  informed  that 
whenever  tlie  Holy  Communion  was  cele- 
brated, there  were  invariably  a  large  number 
of  communicants  among  them. 

The  Cree  village  is  situated  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  post,  and  consists  of  about  a 
dozen  log  huts,  and  a  number  of  tepes,  or 
■\\'igwams. 

The  country  round  York  is  comparatively 
fertile — potatoes  were  not  only  growing,  but 


flourishing,  in  a  small  garden  inside  the 
post,  whilst  in  a  diminutive  glass  house  ad- 
joining the  chief  trader's  residence,  I  saw  a 
few  geraniums,  fuchsias  and  other  flowers, 
all  in  a  very  thriving  condition.  The  ac- 
count of  my  journey  from  York  must  be  re- 
served for  the  next  and  concluding  chapter. 

It  was  some  little  time  before  the  arrange- 
ments for  my  journey  from  York  Factors- 
could  be  perfected. 


The  only  mode  of  travelhng  was  by 
canoe,  and,  at  first,  I  experienced  some 
difliculty  in  obtaining  one. 

At  length,  this  obstacle  to  my  progress 
being  removed,  another  cropped  up — there 
were   no   Indians    available   to    accompany 
me  ! 

This  was,  of  course,  a  serious  and  important 
consideration,  for  a  canoe  without  Indians 
is  like  a  cart  without  a  horse — practically 
useless. 

However,  thanks  to  the  kindness  of  the 
chief  trader,  without  whose  help  and  all- 
powerful  assistance  I  should  never  have 
succeeded  in  getting  on,  I  managed  to  obtain 
tlie  services  of  a  half-breed,  commonly  called 
Jem,  and  a  full-blooded  Indian,  who  re- 
joiced in  tlie  name  of  Biquatenac,  but  who 
was  more  generally  alluded  to  as  Tom. 

The  only  arrangement  by  which  I  could 
obtain  the  services  of  these  men,  was  by 
paying  them  each  at  the  rate  of  a  dollar  a 
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day  during  the  entire  period  of  their  absence  ; 
i.e.  I  was  to  pay  them  their  wages  during 
the  whole  time  they  Avere  with  me,  and  also 
after  they  had  left  me  until  their  return 
again  to  York  Factory.  I  had  also  not  only 
to  supply  them  with  provisions  for  the 
time  they  were  away  from  the  i)Ost,  but  was 
obliged  to  make  arrangements  to  provide 
their  wives  and  families  with  provisions 
during  the  period  of  their  absence. 

I  was  only  able  to  make  an  agreement  with 
my  two  men  to  accompany  me  as  far  as  the 
next  Hudson's  Bay  post,  Oxford  House,  dis- 
tant about  300  miles.  On  my  arrival  there, 
I  was  to  make  other  arrangements  to  con- 
tinue my  journey,  and  would  also  have  to 
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provide  myself  with  another  canoe,  as  the 
one  obtained  at  York  Factory  Avould  be 
required  to  bring  back  the  men  that  accom- 
panied me  to  Oxford  House. 

The  Avay  in  Avhich  payments  are  made  in 
the  Hudson's  Bay  territory  is  very  curious. 
The  currency  is  a  skin,  but  its  vahiation  is 
very  often  a  varying  quantity,  and,  apparently, 
depends  on  the  rank  and  position  of  the  per- 
son who  has  to  make  the  paj'ment.  For 
instance,  I  had  to  pay  my  Indians  at  the  rate 
of  a  skin  each  per  diem,  and  I  was  charged 
on  the  books  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Companj', 
as  if  the  AMlue  of  the  skin  was  five  shillings. 
In  the  same  way  the  few  necessaries  that  I 
was  compelled  to  purchase  in  the  Store  at 
York  Factory,  were  charged  against  me  at  the 
same  value,  namely,  five  shillings  the  skin ; 
whereas  Indians,  and  others,  who  were  buying 
goods  at  the  store  at  the  same  time,  were 
charged  at  the  rate  of  one  shilling  and  three 
pence  per  skin  ! 

I  suppose  it  Avas  considered  only  right  and 
proper  that  an  adventurer  and  interloper  like 
myself,  should  be  to  a  certain  degree  bled ; 
and  I  think  perhaps  they  were  justified  in 
treating  me  as  they  did,  for  it  Avould  have 
been  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  I  could 
expect  to  buy  things,  as  it  Avere,  in  the 
Avilderness,  Avithout  being  charged  extor- 
tionate prices. 

"When  the  tariff  Avas  originally  insti- 
tuted, in  the  early  days  of  the  Company, 
the  skin  Avith  Avhich  the  Indians  paid 
the  Hudson's  Bay  officials  for  guns,  poAvder, 
provisions,  &c.,  Avas  a  prime  beaver  skin. 
That  Avas  supposed  to  be  the  standard  :  the 
value  of  all  other  skins  Avas  comparatiA^e  to 
that  of  the  beaver.  For  instance,  half-a- 
dozen  musk-rat,  or  mink,  skins  would  be 
valued  at  half  a  skin,  Avhilst  at  least  five 
skins  Avould  be  the  price  demanded  for  the 
skin  of  a  silver  fox.  I  do  not  pretend  to 
give  the  exact  value  of  these  skins  that  I 
have  mentioned ;  I  merely  allude  to  them 
for  the  sake  of  illustration,  and  as  being 
explanatory  of  the  tai-ifF  in  vogue  in  the 
territory  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 

Everything  being  read}^  for  a  start,  I 
stepped  into  my  frail  little  boat  at  half-past 
five  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  August, 
and  having  Avaved  farcAvell  to  the  population 
of  York  Factory,  Avho  had  assembled  to 
Avitness  my  departure,  paddled  gaily  up 
stream. 

I  am  Avrong  in  saying  that  avc  paddled,  for 
Ave  did  nothing  of  the  sort !  As  the  current 
Avas  against  us,  and  the  banks  of  the  river 
Avcrc  suitable  to  the  purpose,  my  tAvo  men 


landed  and  tracked  the  canoe  with  a  small 
line,  Avhilst  I  sat  in  it,  in  a  A'ery  cramped 
and  excessively  uncomfortable  position,  and 
steered. 

Although  perhaps  it  sounds  more  romantic 
to  "paddle  your  o^Y•a  canoe,"  it  is  far  more 
pleasant  to  be  tracked  by  tAvo  stahvart  men, 
and  more  rapid  progress  is  made  Avhen  going 
up  stream  ;  for  if  the  Avalking  is  fairly  good, 
the  men  tracking  aa^III  get  over  the  ground 
at  the  rate  of  from  three,  to  three  and  a  half 
miles  an  hour. 

It  AA^as  a  beautiful  bright  morning  Avhen 
Ave  started,  Avith  a  fresh,  although  some- 
Avhat  cold,  breeze  bloAving,  that  sent  the 
Avater  rippling  up  under  our  boAvs,  and  occa- 
sionally lapping  in  OA'er  the  Ioav  sides  of 
the  canoe,  as  Ave  glided  noiselessly  along. 

Our  costumes  Avere  diA'ersified  and  some- 
Avhat  picturesque.  Jem,  Avho  is  my  inter- 
preter, boss,  and  general  factotum,  AA-as 
Avearing  a  bright  red  jumper,  made  out  of  a 
blanket  of  that  colour;  trousers  of  a  bluish 
hue,  fastened  round  the  Avaist  b}'  a  gorgeous 
sash,  into  Avhich  every  imaginable  colour  Avas 
AvoA'en ;  his  shock  head  of  hair  confined"  by 
an  old  billycock  hat.  Tom — I  really  cannot 
Avrite  his  long  and  almost  unpronounceable 
name  again  —  Avas  more  or  less  shabbily 
attired.  His  clothes  Avere  in  rags,  but  his 
long,  floAving,  and  unkempt  locks  added 
materially  to  his  picturesque  appearance. 
As  for  myself,  I  was  Avearing  a  xevy  comfort- 
able kind  of  a  coat  made  out  of  a  blanket, 
and  having  a  hood  or  capote  attached  to  it, 
AA'hich  served  as  a  capital  substitute  for  a 
nightcap  Avhen  I  lay  doAvn  to  sleep ;  a  bright- 
coloured  Hudson's  Baj'  sash  Avas  round  my 
Avaist,  sealskin  mocassins  Avere  on  my  feet, 
and  an  old  Zulu  straAv  hat,  round  which  was 
a  veil  to  keep  ofT  the  musquitoes,  was  on  my 
head. 

We  AA^ere,  fortunately,  not  troubled  Avith 
much  ba<;2;age,  for  we  found  that  the  Aveight 
of  tAventy  daj's'  provisions  for  three  men  Avas 
quite  sufficient  for  the  canoe  to  carry,  and  I. 
of  course,  had  my  gun,  with  a  small  amount 
of  ammunition.  HoAveA'er,  I  consoled  niA'self 
Avith  the  reflection  that  the  canoe  Avould  soon 
get  lighter,  for  I  kncAv  that  the  Indians  Avcre 
inordinate  eafers,  an'l  that  the  provisions 
Avould  verj'  soon  be  consumed.  We  did  not 
anticipate  being  more  than  about  twelve  daj's 
on  the  passage  to  Oxford  House,  and  before 
that  time  my  men,  I  felt  assured,  Avould 
make  short  Avork  of  the  alloAA^ance  for  nearly 
three  Aveeks  Avith  Avhich  we  were  provided. 
]\Iy  anticipations  Avere  fully  A^erified  by  the 
result !  a.  ii.  markiiajm. 


ON  THE  CULTUEE  OF  THE  SENSES. 

By  jean  INGELOW. 
SECOND  PAPER. 


TT  is  quite  fair  to  say  that  wc  see  by  cx- 
-^  perience.  If  a  fact  is  known  it  can  be 
recognised  for  what  it  is,  when  the  same 
amount  of  testimony,  from  eyesight  alone, 
would  not  have  made  it  manifest. 

The  sailor  has  the  art  of  extending  his 
notice  to  a  greater  distance  than  the  lands- 
man ever  searches.  Perhaps  there  are  two  or 
three  vessels  in  the  offing — grey  ghosts — 
some  of  them  "  hull  down  ; "  and  as  the  two 
talk  together  they  oxe  not  within  the  lands- 
man's ken  so  far  as  his  observation  is  con- 
cerned, yet  to  the  sailor  tliej'  may  be  said  to 
be  almost  conspicuous ;  he  could  not  walk 
on  the  beach  without  perceiving  them,  and 
the  landsman  can  see  them  if  he  patiently 
sends  his  eyes  so  far  ofTto  the  right  spot. 

The  sailor,  perhaps,  remarks  concerning 
one  of  them  that  she  is  a  full-rigged  ship,  or 
a  barque,  or  a  schooner,  or  a  3"acht,  or  a  coal 
brig,  or  that  she  is  heavily  laden,  or  a 
"foreigner,"  as  the  case  may  be. 

Then  the  landsman  Avondcrs  and  says  what 
splendid  ej'cs  the  sailor  has,  and  that  is  true ; 
custom  and  daily  exercise  have  helped  to 
make  them  so,  but  a  good  deal  of  all  this  he 
sees  Avith  his  experience,  because  he  knows 
what  it  means. 

For  instance,  the  landsman  himself  can  see 
that  one  of  the  grey  ghosts  is  almost  a  tri- 
angle— that  must  be  a  one-masted  vessel,  such 
as  a  sloop.  Another  is  almost  like  a  round 
tower,  she  must  be  the  full-rigged  ship,  the 
three-master.  And  so  on  through  all  details 
and  vastly  more  that  would  not  be  interest- 
ing. The  sailor  has  seen  and  Avatched  all 
sorts  of  vessels  far  off  and  near.  He  knows 
not  only  Avliat  they  look  like,  but  what  their 
masters  or  captains  mean  by  every  change 
they  make  in  their  course,  and  every  sail 
they  haul  down. 

He  knows  Iioav  to  send  his  eyes  on  a  dis- 
tant quest. 

It  has  been  said  that  "  genius  is  the  power 
of  making  efforts;"  perhaps  it  is,  and  perhaps 
not ;  but  seeing,  if  one  means  by  that  anj^- 
thing  more  than  mere  vision,  certainly  is  the 
power  of  making  efforts,  for  the  point  of  all 
this  is  that  the  sailor  has  earnestly  and  con- 
scientiously taught  himself  to  see.  He  has 
made  efforts,  has  used  his  eyes  to  search  out 
for  him  all  that  is  within  their  range,  and  his 
wits  to  tell  liim  Avhat  it  means. 


He  may  be  said  to  have  skilled  sight.  The 
other  has  only  the  raw  material  of  vision,  a 
sense  to  be  worked  up  and  worked  xipou  l)y 
reason  of  the  seventh  sense,  the  mind's  eye. 

But  besides  the  trouble  it  gives  the  lands- 
man to  find  remote  vessels,  he  no  sooner 
withdraAvs  his  eyes  than  he  loses  them  again. 
They  appear  to  be  nearly  all  at  about  the 
same  distance,  though  some  are  partly  below 
the  horizon  line.  The  eyes  have  found  it 
troublesome  to  discover  them,  and  they  let 
them  slip  away. 

Many  persons  have  noticed  how  difficult  it 
is  to  hold  a  star. 

On  a  summer  evening,  when  a  fcAv  stars 
are  out,  if  you  find  one  and  as  it  Avere  let  go 
of  it  to  look  for  another  that  some  one  else 
sees,  it  may  be  some  time  before  you  catch  it 


again. 


While  there  is  yet  a  good  deal  of  light  in 
the  sky  you  must,  so  to  speak,  hold  the  first 
star,  or  Avhen  you  look  aAvay  it  may  be  utterly 
AA'helmed  again  and  lost  to  your  ken.  Though 
you  seem  to  scan  the  sky  precisely  in  the 
direction  j'ou  did  before,  unless  you  hit  upon 
the  star  j'ou  really  are  of  course  seeking 
millions  and  millions  of  miles  to  the  one  or 
the  other  side  of  it. 

Here  the  eyes  are  certainly  aAvare  that 
they  are  travelling  a  long  AA'ay.  The  bodily 
organ,  I  mean,  is  aAvare.  But  I  have  not 
observed,  and  have  not  heard  others  say,  that 
it  hurt  or  strained  their  eyes  at  all  to  make 
these  great  journeys  into  "  the  vasty  deep." 

The  short-sighted  have  their  OAvn  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages.  I  do  not  speak  of 
them;  but  the  ordinary  long-sighted,  I  be- 
lieve, are  not  at  all  injured  by  anj^tliing 
they  naturally  see  or  can  learn  to  sec  at  a 
distance.  "What  is  injurious  to  their  eyes  is 
Avork  done  at  the  inner  end  of  their  range  of 
vision,  nearest  to  the  eye — needlcAvork  over- 
fine,  the  reading  of  small  print  too  long  or 
too  quickly;  anything  Avhatever  (specially 
German  print),  AA^ritten,  read,  or  Avorked  in 
failing  light,  or  insufficient  artificial  light. 

But  to  search  for  an  object  afar,  Avhich  aa'c 
expect  to  declare  itself  after  a  due  amount 
of  looking,  does  not  strain  the  eyes.  We 
can  but  sec  the  thin^  or  not  see  ic. 

For  instance,  if  I  knoA\',  as  of  course  1  do, 
that  the  great  nebula  in  Orion  is  visible  "by 
any  good  eye '"'  on  a  clear  dark  niijht  Avhen 
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the  constellation  is  not  low  in  the  heavens, 
I  shall,  perhaps,  go  to  the  window  and  find 
Orion.  Nothing  is  more  probable  than  that 
I  never  thought  of  looking  for  this  nebula 
before.  I  now  look  attentively,  and  per- 
ceive, without  any  assistance,  that  Orion  con- 
tains one  rather  queer-looking  star,  a  star, 
in  short,  not  at  all  what  a  star  is  expected 
to  be.  It  is  a  little  blurred ;  it  is  wanting 
in  sparkle ;  does  not  scintillate.  All  the 
other  stars  in  Orion  look  as  they  should  do, 
and  this  one  is  not  conspicuous  in  its  dif- 
ference. If  I  had  not  looked  for  it  I  might 
easily  have  passed  it  over.  Can  this  be  the 
great  nebula,  which  is  as  vast  as  the  whole 
of  our  visible  heavens  with  every  star  in  it, 
and  the  Milky  Way  to  boot  1  It  certainly  is 
not  a  star.  Well,  what  would  I  have  ?  I 
suppose  that  is  what  it  must  be. 

So  much  may  be  seen  by  the  owner  of 
"  any  good  eye,"  by  which  the  astronomer 
always  means  the  long-sighted  eye  when  it 
is  in  good  order. 

But  there  is  no  strain  ;  you  see  the  nebula 
or  you  only  see  it  not;  your  eyes  do  not 
select  any  object  in  Orion  which  differs  from 
the  other  stars  ;  you  cannot  teach  them  to 
do  so,  and  yet  they  may  be  excellent  for  all 
the  ordinary  purposes  of  life ;  they  may  be 
experts  in  another  line. 

"The  nebula  in  Andromeda,"  says  Sir 
John  Herschel,  "  is  visible  to  the  naked  eye, 
and  is  continually  mistaken  for  a  comet  by 
those  unacquainted  with  the  heavens."  I 
have  seen  this  a  few  times,  and  do  not  find 
it  so  easy  to  detect  as  the  nebula  in  Orion. 
Herschel  goes  on  to  say,  "Simon  Marius, 
who  noticed  it  in  1612  (though  it  appears 
also  to  have  been  seen  and  described  as  oval 
in  995),  describes  its  appearance  as  that  of  a 
candle  shining  through  horn,  and  the  re- 
semblance is  not  inapt."  Simon  Marius 
surely  must  or  at  least  might  have  seen  it 
through  a  telescope,  but  those  must  have 
been  indeed  wonderful  eyes  which  saw  it  as 
oval  in  the  year  995).  If  we  consider  the 
wonderful  things  that  assuredly  have  been 
seen  we  may  believe  this,  in  which  case  we 
must  widen  our  opinion  as  to  the  difference 
between  one  human  eye  and  another. 

I  was  once  staying  at  a  country  house 
many  years  ago,  and  several  other  young 
people  were  there  also,  when  one  of  them 
gave  (or  so  it  seemed)  a  proof  of  remarkable 
sight. 

It  was  at  a  time  when  the  planet  Mars 
was  in  opposition ;  was  at  its  best  and 
bi-ightest ;  the  weather  Avas  very  clear,  and 
the  night  was  dark. 


One  of  the  girls,  A.  D.,  was  looking  out 
at  a  window,  when  another,  L.  W.,  came  up 
to  her  and  said,  "  Look,  A.,  there  is  Mars  !" 

"  Yes,"  answered  A.  ;  "I  knew  that  must 
be  a  planet,  because  it  is  not  round." 

"Not  round!"  exclaimed  L.  ;  "how  do 
you  know  1" 

"Well,"  answered  the  other,  "it  does  not 
look  round  to  me,  and  I  do  not  think  it 
is." 

One  and  another  now  came  up. 

"  What !  see  the  disc  of  Mars  !  Oh  !  I 
never  heard  of  such  a  thing." 

A.  here  protested  earnestly  that  she  did 
not  see  any  disc. 

"Well,"  they  asked,  "  what  did  she  see, 
then  1" 

"  She  saw  rays,  nothing  but  rays,  and  the 
effect  was  as  if  they  did  not  come  from  an 
evenly  round  object." 

One  of  the  elders  of  the  party  here  joined 
them. 

"  You  must  not  be  so  full  of  fancies,  my 
dear,"  he  said  good-humouredly.  "  I  won- 
der what  you  will  think  you  see  next  ?" 

"  And  besides,"  said  one  of  the  elder  boys, 
"Mars  is  a  superior  planet,  so  of  course  you 
know  you  could  not  see  her  phases,  because 
she  has  none." 

Then,  as  I  well  remember,  A.  D.,  who  had 
listened  resignedly,  made  some  sort  of  apo- 
logy, and  became  unwilling  to  talk  about 
"  her  star  "  any  more. 

Young  people  almost  always  want  to  be 
just  like  other  young  people.  Thej^  may 
not  object  to  be  prettier  or  richer,  but  they 
seldom  like  to  be  thought  more  acute,  or  in 
any  way  peculiar,  because  such  things  set 
them  apart  from  their  fellows,  and  why 
should  one — 

"  desire  in  any  way 
To  differ  from  the  kindly  race  of  men  ?  " 

After  some  amount  of  good-humoured 
banter,  the  matter  was  allowed  to  drop. 

The  next  day  one  of  the  boys  said  at 
breakfast  that  he  had  been  looking  into  a 
book  on  astronomy,  and  he  found  that  Mars, 
though  a  superior  planet,  was  gibbous  some- 
times, and  he  thought  it  was  only  fair  to  A. 
that  he  should  tell  her  so. 

None  of  us  at  that  time  had  learnt  anj^- 
thing  more  of  astronomy  than  came  in  the 
course  of  our  lessons,  but  we  all  remembered 
that  we  ought  to  have  recalled  this  fact' 
when  it  had  been  denied  on  the  previous 
evening. 

At  niglit  some  of  us  came  to  the  window 
again  to  look  at  "  A.'s  bright  particular  star." 
They  all  laughed  at  A.,  but  she  seemed  to 
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pluck  up  courage  as  she  looked.  The  planet 
was  very  bright,  our  eyes  were  very  young, 
and  the  night  was  very  clear.  When  all  the 
party  had  moved  away  except  two,  A.  said 
to  one  of  them  who  was  very  much  her 
friend — 

"  But  after  all,  C,  if  you  knew  that  a 
slice  had  been  taken  off  the  planet,  and  were 
asked  whereabouts  you  thought  that  was — 
what  should  you  say  1 " 

C.  looked  curiously  at  the  star  and  with  a 
new  intention ;  then,  to  the  best  of  my 
memory,  she  answered  in  these  words — 

"  At  the  right-hand  side,  towards  the 
top." 

"Yes,"  said  A.,  "of  course.  Then  you 
do  see  it  after  all  1 " 

"  I  did  not  see  it  till  now,"  C.  answered  ; 
"  and  I  did  not  know  that  was  what  you 
meant." 

Now  here  any  anecdote  that  knew  its  duty 
would  go  on  :  "  So  they  sent  for  a  telescope 
and  found  that  it  was  all  a  fable,"  or,  "  they 
found  that  A.  was  right." 

But  no,  they  never  did  anything  of  the 
sort;  they  never  troubled  themselves  any 
more  about  the  matter !  The  weather 
changed,  the  planet  was  not  so  conspicuous, 
A.  helped  the  matter  as  much  as  she  could 
into  the  background,  and  confided  to  her 
friend  that  if  she  saw  anything  of  the  kind 
again  she  should  not  tell. 

In  this  case  there  was  only  one  person 
present  beside  A.  who  could  have  seen  this 
effect,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  even  her 
eyes  were  by  no  means  good  enough  to  have 
detected  it  unless  it  had  been  pointed  out. 
As  it  was,  she  was  only  tricked  into  the  ad- 
mission that  one  part  was  more  likely  to  be 
a  flattened  part  than  another  by  some  failure 
or  some  difierence  in  the  rays  which  did  not 
extend  to  the  other  side. 

But  why  should  a  body  which  is  not 
round  be  expected  to  give  out  rays  which 
will  make  it  look  round  ?  If  the  moon, 
being  a  crescent,  was  as  bright  as  the  sun, 
so  that  we  could  not  possibly  see  her  disk, 
can  we  believe  that  she  would  appear  round  ? 
Venus,  though  much  larger  and  nearer  than 
Mars,  does  not,  so  far  as  I  have  ever  heard, 
show  itself  as  not  round  to  any  human  eye 
whatever.  But  then  its  effulgence  is  very 
much  greater — so  much  so  as  frequently  to 
cast  a  shadow. 

Venus  is  said,  when  at  its  greatest  bril- 
liancy, to  be  distinctly  visible  to  the  naked 
eye  in  the  daytime  if  one  knows  exactly 
where  to  look  for  it.  But  a  great  deal  more 
than  this  is  true,  for  at  least  twice  within 


the  last  tliirty  years,  for  tv/o  and  three  days 
together,  Venus  has  been  distinctly  seen 
from  the  streets  of  Paris  in  the  early  after- 
noon by  crowds  of  people  Avho  have  not 
known  in  the  least  where  to  look  for  it  in 
the  heavens.  This  was  not  an  event  for 
which  good  eyes  were  needed ;  either  the 
air  Avas  so  clear  or  the  planet  was  so  bright 
that  many  could  see  it.  But  there  are  per- 
sons who  have  declared  that  they  had  seen 
the  satellites  of  Jupiter  with  the  unassisted 
eye.  The  most  distant  satellites  this  pro- 
bably means  ;  and  it  may  be  literally  true ; 
but  if  they  contrived  to  shut  off  the  light  of 
I  the  planet  itself  from  their  eyes  the  thing  is 
not  so  wonderful. 

But  the  longest  sight  does  not  so  com- 
pletely and  surely  reign  over  anything  as 
the  short  sight  does  over  Avhat  is  within  its 
range,  and  it  has  the  supreme  advantage  of 
improving  every  year  as  age  advances.  The 
smallest  print,  the  finest  needlework,  the 
most  delicate  stippling,  and  these  hour  by 
hour,  can  be  done  with  impunity  so  long  as 
no  glasses  are  used.  When  they  are,  to  have 
them  too  strong  always  has  a  tendency  to 
increase  it.  The  wisdom  of  the  short-sighted, 
as  many  of  them  declare,  is  to  do  without 
glasses  as  much  as  possible. 

Some  of  the  most  charming  landscape 
painters,  both  professional  and  amateur,  are 
very  short-sighted.  There  are  those  among 
them  who  consider  this  circumstance  an 
advantage.  They  aver  that  seeing  masses 
of  light  and  shade  and  not  little  incidents  of 
detail  in  a  landscape,  the  world  is  always 
arranged  before  them  as  if  it  were  a  picture. 
It  is  quite  natural,  therefore,  that  they  should 
regard  it  with  an  artist's  eye.  Theirs  is 
intellectual  observation,  which  concerns  itself 
with  general  effects,  is  aware  of  the  forms  of 
the  scene,  learns  from  the  way  great  shadows 
creep  how  high  are  the  mountain  crests  that 
cast  them. 

Merely  intelligent  observation  is  often  all 
that  the  long-sighted  attain  to.  They  are 
beguiled  by  countless  details,  the  parts  are 
much  greater  than  the  whole,  they  notice 
the  particular  ferns  in  the  hedge,  the  birds 
flying  about,  the  kinds  of  vegetable  growing 
in  the  cottage  gardens,  the  colours  of  every 
flower,  for  colour  seems  to  be  the  main 
delight  of  the  merely  intelligent  eye,  as  form 
is  of  the  more  intellectual. 

This  matter  of  colour  is  one  of  the  greatest 
mysteries  of  sight.  AYe  frequently  read  that 
in  Arabia,  Australia,  and  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  the  stars  are  not  only  much  brighter 
than  in  our  misty  northern  sky,  but  they 
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show  their  different  colours  with  great  splen- 
dour. Very  few  people  here  remark  much 
difference  even  in  the  colours  of  planets. 

"  Mars,"  says  Newcombe,  in  his  "  Popular 
Astronomy,"  "  is  easily  recognised  when  near 
its  opposition  by  its,  fiery  red  colour."  I  have 
seen  Mars,  of  course,  all  my  life,  but  my  eyes 
decline  to  think  it  fiery  red.  It  is  to  me 
yellow,  and  only  a  little  more  so  than  some 
of  the  stars. 

The  silvery  radiance  of  Venus  is  prover- 
bial, yet  if  its  rays  incline  at  all  to_  one  of 
the  primary  colours,  it  may  be  said  that 
they  are  faintly  tinged  with  blue.  People 
differ  much  as  to  the  colour  of  fixed  stars. 
I  never  heard  any  one  deny  that  Lyra  was 
white,  but  I  have  met  with  those  who  de- 
clared that  Aldebaran  was  not  afi^ne  red  star  ; 
not  red  at  all,  and,  in  short,  that  in  the  whole 
heavens  there  was  to  their  eyes  no  differ- 
ence between  the  colour  of  one  star  and 
another. 

Eeading  over  the  last  two  sentences  to  an 
obsers'^er  of  the  stars,  he  said, 

"  I  consider  Venus  rather  a  warm-coloui'ed 
star,  slightly  yellow.  The  bluish  tint  you 
speak  of  better  describes  Lyra." 

We  then  spoke  of  Sirius. 

"  Sirius  is  about  the  same  tint  as  Venus," 
he  continued,  "  also  rather  a  warm-coloured 
star." 

To  my  eyes  Sirius  burn:  with  a  splendid 
white  light. 

Many  people  have  argued,  when  describing 
the  double  stars  as  seen  through  a  telescope, 
that  only  one  was  ever  truly  coloured,  and 
that  the  eye  imparted  the  complementary 
colour  to  its  companion.  But  Sir  John 
Herschel,  one  of  the  first  writers  on  these 
splendid  suns,  put  the  subject  so  clearly  as 
to  dispose  of  it. 

"Many  of  the  double  stars  exhibit  the 
curious  and  beautiful  phenomenon  of  con- 
trasted and  complementary  colour.  Li  such 
instances  the  larger  star  is  usually  of  a  ruddy 
or  orange  hue,  while  the  smaller  one  appears 
blue  or  green;  probably  in  virtue  of  that 
general  law  of  optics  which  provides  that 
when  the  retina  is  under  the  influence  of 
excitement  by  any  bright-coloured  light, 
feebler  lights  which  when  seen  alone  would 
produce  no  sensation  but  of  whiteness,  shall 
for  the  time  appear  coloured  with  the  tint 
complementary  to  that  of  the  brighter." 

He  then  gives  examples  and  goes  on — 

"  If,  however,  the  coloured  star  be  much 
the  less  bright  of  the  two  it  will  not  mate- 
rially affect  the  other.  Thus,  for  instance, 
■q  Cassiopeia^  exhibits  the  beautiful  combina- 


tion of  a  large  white  star,  and  a  small  one  of 
a  rich,  ruddy  purple." 

The  small  star  is  thus  proved  to  be  of  a 
real  inherent  purple. 

"  Insulated  stars,"  he  afterwards  writes, 
"  of  a  red  colour  almost  as  deep  as  that  of 
blood,  occur  in  many  parts  of  the  heavens, 
but  no  green  or  blue  star  (of  any  decided 
hue)  has,  we  believe,  ever  been  noticed  un- 
associated  with  a  companion  brighter  than 
itself." 

Sir  John  Herschel  writes  very  little  on 
colour;  but  after  remarking  on  the  splen- 
dour of  many  of  these  double  stars,  his  cele- 
brated sentence  follows,  which  contains  per- 
haps some  of  the  most  remarkable  views  upon 
colour  ever  recorded. 

"  It  may  be  easier  suggested  in  words, 
than  conceived  in  imagination,  what  variety 
of  illumination  two  suns,  a  red  and  a  green, 
or  a  yellow  and  a  blue  one,  must  afford  a 
planet  circulating  about  either;  and  what 
charming  contrasts  and  'grateful  vicissi- 
tudes,' a  red  and  a  green  day,  for  instance, 
alternating  with  a  white  one,  and  with  dark- 
ness, might  arise  from  the  presence  and  ab- 
sence of  one  or  other,  or  both,  above  the 
hoi-izon." 

It  is  manifestly  supposed  here  that  the 
circulating  planet  is  a  coloured  world  like 
our  own.  The  imagination  cannot  present 
the  whole,  but  it  can  at  least  perceive  that 
the  crimson  sun  having  risen,  its  sky  has 
become  of  a  lively  magenta,  and  the  rivers 
run  and  the  little  streams  drip  into  them  as 
if  they  were  draining  a  field  of  battle,  there 
are  lurid  purples  and  heavy  browns,  but 
that  unloved  colour  magenta  has  swallowed 
up  all  our  blue.  The  light  of  a  blue  day 
would  not  be  so  glaring,  but  it  would  give  a 
truly  ghost-like  air  to  all  our  faces. 

Commenting  on  the  theory  of  complemen- 
tary colours,  Nichol  says  the  explanation  is 
plausible  but  will  not  stand  testing.  If  true, 
it  ought  to  be  universal,  whereas  there  are 
many  such  systems  of  which  both  stars  are 
j^ellow ;  or,  although  of  other  colours,  yet 
still  belonging  to  the  red  end  of  the  spec- 
trum. 

"  Now  Sturve,"  he  proceeds,  "  refers  to 
three  stars  in  the  constellation  Cygni,  the 
larger  of  the  fourth  magnitude,  and  very 
yellow,  while  tlie  others,  which  are  of  the 
fifth  and  sixth  magnitude,  are  blue;  and 
though  the  first  he  hid,  these  two  jyreserve  their 
Uue  colours.  Whatever  the  origin,  then,  of 
this  mysterious  power  on  the  part  of  such 
binaiy  stars  to  divide  the  light,  or  how- 
ever it  may  be  connected  with  the  process* 
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■svhich  brought  tliese  systems  into  being,  no 
doubt  of  its  realitij  remains."  But  perhaps 
our  greatest  astrouomer  contemplated  an 
absence  of  all  inherent  colour  in  his  circulat- 
ing planet.  It  was  to  be  a  snow  world,  and 
let  us  say  that  it  was  to  enjoy  the  sight  of  a 
blue  and  of  a  yellow  day  in  turn.  If  so,  there 
would  be  seen  in  it  colours  more  pure,  but 
not  more  varied,  than  are  seen  in  our  own 
planet  to-day  by  the  most  favoured  classes 
of  the  ordinary  colour-blind.  This  subject 
of  colour-blindness  has  become  so  important 
of  late,  since  its  extreme  commonness  has 
been  fully  proved,  that  it  is  high  time  every 
child  was  tested  before  the  desire  comes  on 
to  conceal  it,  which  appears  to  be  instinctive 
and  almost  universal. 

It  is  a  most  astonishing  thought  that  to  a 
great  many  people  the  world  looks  quite 
other  than  it  does  to  us.  Does  a  child's 
cheek  look  blue  or  look  yellow,  or  does  this 
hue  shift,  and  a  little  way  off  disappear  from 
their  ken  1  "We  cannot  be  sure,  but  in  all 
probabihty  it  does  not  look  red,  for  red  is 
the  ray  which  the  colour-blind  eye  will 
scarcely  ever  receive.  That  there  should  be 
walking  about  among  us  rare  and  interesting 
mortals  (let  us  say  one  in  a  thousand)  to 
whom  our  faces  are  blue  or  grey  and  our 
scarlet  geraniums  occasionally  black,  appears 
to  be  a  fact  of  small  significance  beyond  its 
strangeness ;  it  only  proves  the  marvellous 
variety  in  nature.  But  now  the  fact  long 
set  forth  in  scientific  treatises  has  been  tho- 
roughly brought  home  to  us  and  forced  into 
the  hght ;  now  we  know  beyond  a  doubt  that 
out  of  every  hundred  men  five,  at  least,  are 
all  astray  as  regards  colour,  and  one  or  two  of 
them  can  hardly  distinguish  it  at  all ;  we 
must  bestir  ourselves  if  we  wish  to  be  freed 
from  certain  disasters  which,  through  their 
defect,  the  colour-bhnd  have  hitherto  brought 
upon  us.  They  cannot  be  cured,  that  is  agreed, 
they  cannot  be  educated  excepting  in  certain 
lines,  and  they  cannot  explain  to  us  what  it 
is  that  they  see. 

Dr.  G.  Wilson,  in  his  "Eesearches  on  Colour- 
blindness," puts  this  very  clearly.  "All cases 
of  colour-bhndness  agree  in  this,  that  to  the 
extent  of  its  occurrence  in  any  one  it  implies 
a  condition  of  Aasion  in  reference  to  which 
there  is  not  a  common  experience,  and  there- 
fore cannot  be  a  common  language  between 
those  conscious  of  colour  and  those  uncon- 
scious of  it.  The  information  accordingly 
which  they  can  convey  to  each  other  is  almost 
solely  of  a  negative  kind.  We  cannot,  for 
example,  give  to  one  who  never  saAv  green  a 
positive  conception  of  what  we  understand 


by  it ;  we  can  at  best  make  him  aware  that 
it  is  none  of  the  colours  he  does  see."  "  He," 
says  Dr.  Gr.  Wilson,  and  with  good  reason, 
for  though  this  aft'ection  of  the  eye  is  so  com- 
mon among  men,  among  women  it  is  ex- 
tremely rare. 

He  tells  us  that  several  medical  men  who 
had  given  their  attention  to  it  had  met  with 
but  two  or  three  cases.  This  is  at  least 
singular,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  women 
love  colour,  and  give  more  attention  to  it 
than  men  do,  both  in  their  dress  and  their 
houses. 

Perhaps  one  may  venture  to  say  that  though 
man  is  the  more  intellectual,  woman  is  the 
more  intelligent  creature.  He  studies  form, 
and  she  loves  colour.  Can  it  be  possible  that 
this  love,  being  hereditary,  has  improved  the 
facult}'  of  perceiving  colour  in  one  sex  with- 
out reaching  the  other  1 

But  before  we  can  hope  to  do  much  towards 
inducing  all  persons  who  live  in  a  two-coloured 
world  or  a  one-coloui'ed  world  to  speak  openl)'' 
of  their  defects,  there  should  be  a  more  agree- 
able name  provided  or  invented  for  it.  The}^ 
are  not  in  any  real  sense  blind  ;  they  do  not 
see  the  right  thing,  but  they  all  see  some- 
thing, and  it  hurts  their  feelings  to  the  point 
of  making  them  conceal  it,  that  their  defect 
shoidd  be  made  out  so  much  worse  than  they 
think  it  is. 

Chromato-pseudopsis  is  too  hard  and  too 
long  a  name  ;  besides,  it  does  not  appear  easy 
to  apply.  Is  a  man  to  say,  "  I  am  a  chromato- 
pseudopsic,"  or  "  pseudoptic  1" 

It  seems  that  for  some  time  the  name  of 
the  philosopher.  Dalton,  he  having  been  one 
of  the  first  persons  to  describe  this  affection, 
was  generally  given  by  three-colour  people 
to  the  one-colour  and  the  two-colour  tribes. 
Dalton,  we  are  told,  was  not  at  all  annoyed 
at  being  "  colour-bliml,  and  enjoyed  the 
amusement  which  his  mistakes  concerning 
colours  afforded  to  others." 

This  state  of  mind  on  this  point  was  ex- 
tremely uncommon.  But,  whatever  the  name 
given,  all  the  little  Daltonites  ought  to  be 
found  out,  and  duly  classified  before  they  are 
six  years  old.  They  should  know  perfectl}'- 
what  callings  and  professions  are  closed  to 
them,  and  \fh.y ;  and  they  should  be  taught 
to  exercise  their  powers  of  observation  while 
these  are  at  their  best  and  sharpest,  and 
their  fingers  while  the  sense  of  touch  is  most 
delicate. 

Not  a  little  might  be  done  at  school  or  in 
classes,  and  a  few  simple  hints  and  rules  may 
perhaps  be  useful,  considering  the  great  im- 
portance of  the  subject. 


:n'otee  dame. 


NOT  up  in  cloudland,  far  aloft, 
The  Babe  upon  her  arm, 
Like  Raphael's  maiden,  sweet  and  soft, 

Half  smile  and  half  alarm. 
Our  Ladv  stands, — nav,  from  her  skies 

To  earth  our  Queen  steps  down. 
And  daily  seen  of  mortal  eyes 
She  moves  in  London  town. 

Dark  court  and  alley  see  her  too, 

Taking  for  kith  and  kin 
A  hungry  and  a  houseless  crew. 

For  all  their  filth  and  sin  : 
Thev  hear  her  singins;  in  the  gloom 

To  lighten  workrooms  drear, — 
And  hearts  orow  young  and  flowers  bloom 

When  the  Madonna's  near  ! 

I've  known  her  by  her  soft  footfall, 

— As  once  ^-Eneas  did — ■ 
Still  as  her  shadow  on  the  wall, — 

No  sleeper  lifts  a  lid  ; 
See,  in  the  women's  ward  she  stands, 

Over  yon  quiet  bed 
Leaning  to  kiss,  while  dying  hands 

Cling  round  the  Sister's  head  ! 

She  comes,  like  summer  morning  breath, 

Lito  a  workhouse  ward. 
Where  lives  of  failure  wait  for  death. 

Hopeless,  and  poor,  and  marred; 


And  when  she  takes  a  little  one 

And  clasps  it  to  her  breast. 
She's  grand  as  all  that  art  has  done, — 

Our  Lady  manifest ! 

The  to'v^Ti  would  be  a  dismal  place 

This  sad  December  night, 
If  we  could  see  Madonna's  face 

Only  by  history's  light ! 
On  us,  like  wrecks  off  Sunium  Cape, 

In  vain  afar  had  shone 
An  regis  faint,  a  spectral  shape, 

A  misty  Parthenon. 

But  she  has  down  among  us  come, 

If  we  have  eyes  and  wits, — 
And  see, — beside  this  man  at  home 

A  very  princess  sits, — 
And  that  has  won  a  beauty  born 

Eemote  from  painter's  art, — 
And  this  may  kiss  a  cpieen  each  morn. 

Or  call  a  saint  '  dear  heart,' 

And  since  Love's  last  behest  to  John, — 

Her  shield  and  sword  to  be, — 
The  homes  in  which  this  Star  has  shone 

God's  light  reflected  see. 
To  us,  as  in  the  servant's  ear. 

When  Cana's  cups  were  few. 
She  turns  and  whispers, — "  Whatsoe'er 

He  saith  unto  you,  do." 

MOSSE    IxIACDONALD. 
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CHAPTER    VII. — IMAIVISELLS   DISCOVERY. 

TT  was  on  a  different  world  tliat  Phyllis 
-^  opened  her  eyes  the  following  morning, 
a  world  of  drifting  rain  and  dark  wrack 
driving  overhead.  Gone  were  the  warmth 
of  colonring  and  grand  serenity  of  nature, 
slowl}'  dying,  dying  gracefully,  enwrapped 
in  gold  and  crimson  draperies  ;  branches 
were  swaying  to  and  fro,  scattering  a  shower 
of  dancing,  quivering  leaves,  driven  forward, 
then  caught  in  eddies  and  swirled  into 
corners  ;  gone  all  their  bright  tints,  nothing 
left  but  heaps  of  sere,  dead  leaves.  What 
pranks  the  wind  was  playing  !  Now  roaring 
through  the  tree-tops,  then  sighing  and 
moaning  like  a  creature  in  pain,  again  knock- 
ing at  the  windows,  imperiously  demanding 
entrance,  then  rushing  off,  tearing  the  skirts 
of  the  clouds  as  they  fled  from  his  pursuit. 
But  the  outside  turmoil,  while  it  quickened 
the  girl's  pulses,  only  served  to  heighten  the 
sense  she  had  of  restfulness,  of  being  anchored 
in  a  safe  harbour.  Sir  Bernard's  firm,  strong 
clasp,  which  seemed  yet  to  cling  to  the  palm 
of  her  hand,  had  given  her  a  feeling  of  safety ; 
he  might  be  implacable  to  an  enemy,  but  to 
a  friend,  staunch  and  worthy  of  all  trust,  she 
was  sure.  She  would  not  pain  him  or  Miss 
Dallas  by  letting  her  manner  recall  the  sad 
past ;  what  right  had  she,  by  word  or  look, 
to  betray  the  confidence  reposed  in  her  1 
So,  with  parted  lips  and  fingers  closely 
twined,  she  gazed  out  of  the  breakfast-room 
window,  turning  to  meet  Sir  Bernard's 
pleasant  "  good  morning  "  with  a  glad,  child- 
like simplicity,  bearing  no  trace  of  an  arriere 
pcnsde  in  her  smile  and  touch. 

"  Is  it  not  grand  ? "  she  exclaimed.  "  The 
wind  is  battling  for  the  mastery,  rising  in  a 
psean  of  exultation  and  then  breaking  into 
a  death  wail  over  the  poor  trees  bereft  of 
leaves  and  branches." 

"  I  think,  Miss  Trevylian,  that  nature  is  j 
only  a  step-mother,  after  all.  Yesterday  I  felt 
inclined  to  look  at  things  with  a  jaundiced,  j 
unfriendly  eye,  and  she  smiled  and  looked 
aggravatingly  lovely  ;  to-day  I  rose  in  the 
best  of  humours,  determined  to  be  pleased 
with  everything  and  everybody,  and  she  is 
storming  and  raging,  a  perfect  virago." 


Phyllis  laughed  her  soft  little  laugh. 
"  Perhaps  she  wants  to  prove  whether  the 
good-humour  arises  from  merely  outside  in- 
fiuences,  or  can  stand  the  test  of  adverse 
circumstances." 

"  Ah,  I  see  you  go  below  the  surface  of 
things ;  you  put  me  on  my  mettle.  I  know 
it  is  a  generally  accepted  belief  among  ladies 
that  men  are  helpless  beings  on  a  wet  daj-, 
perfectly  incapable  of  any  rational  enjoy- 
ment, beyond  smoking  and  playing  billiards  ; 
I  must  try  to  prove  an  exception.  What 
good  example  are  you  going  to  show,  Mar- 
garet ? " 

"  I  have  gone  back  to  school  with  Phyllis  ; 
she  will  end  in  quite  making  me  young 
again."  The  old  lady  looked  fondly  at  the 
girl.  "We  are  just  now  reading  '  The  Old 
Maid's  Secret,'  in  German.  Do  you  remem- 
ber it  1  " 

"  Not  much  ;  I  can  recall  the  hero's  alle- 
gory of  the  lover  and  the  fir-tree,  because 
it  connects  itself,  in  my  mind,  with  Goethe's 
beautiful  lines,  '  Uber  alien  gipfeln  ist 
ruhe ; '  the  striving  and  the  seeking,  the 
heights  to  be  surmounted,  may  be  through 
opposition  and  mistrust,  and  then — the  rest 
of  attainment,  of  satisfaction  and  fruition." 

Miss  Dallas  looked  at  him,  and  there  came 
to  her,  by  the  intuition  of  loving  sympathy, 
the  revelation  of  Avhere  the  solution  of  that 
allegory  lay,  so  that  when  he  had  left 
the  room  with  a  backward  glance  at  "  St. 
Cecilia,"  Miss  Dallas  sat  absorbed,  following 
the  rhythm  of  the  girl's  melodious  voice  as 
she  read  Miss  Marlitt's  novel,  without  taking 
in  much  of  the  sense,  until  Phyllis  broke  in 
upon  her  reverie  with  the  remark,  "I  do 
not  think  I  could  love  any  one  Avithout  per- 
fectly believing  in  him  ;  of  course  one  might 
have  a  sense  of  humility,  fearing  lest  the 
power  to  win  might  not  entail  the  power  to 
hold." 

"Ah,  child,  too  much  belief  sometimes 
causes  as  much  suffering  as  mistrust.  The 
blow  falls  the  more  heavily  when  faith  we 
thought  unassailable  is  rudely  shaken." 

"  But  so  long  as  love  reigns." 

"  That  is  just  it — love  is  often  dethroned." 

"  Oh,  Miss  Dallas,  he  could  not  have  been 
the  rightful  monarch,  but  some  impostor ! " 
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"  But  how  many  rightful  monarchs  have 
been  deposed  ?  look  at " 

"  The  Stewarts,"  broke  in  Phyllis  merrily ; 
then  with  a  shade  of  gravity,  "even  you 
must  confess  that  if  they  suffered  they 
sinned ;  and  just  so  if  you  wrong  love,  he 
ilies  away  and  substitutes  a  despotism  under 
some  adventurer." 

"I  do  not  doubt,  dear  child,  that  when 
you  win  a  man's  love,  you  will  be  able  to  keej) 
it.     I  am  glad  you  came  to  me  heart  whole." 

Phyllis  looked  up  with  a  shy  smile  and 
blush,  then  said  caressingly :  "  Mamsell, 
does  it  seem  only  twelve  months  since  I 
came  ?  You  are  nearer  to  me  than  my  aunt 
was  all  the  years  I  lived  with  hex- — how  good 
you  are ! " 

"  Dear  child,  I  do  not  know  how  I  did  so 
long  without  you.  While  I  was  feeling  the 
bitterness  of  my  lonely  life,  I  little  knew  a 
plant  was  being  nurtured  in  the  shade  whose 
sweet  blossom  was  to  cheer  my  old  age  and 
bring  me  back  much  of  the  sweetness  of  my 
youth,  when  Maid  iMarion  was  all  in  all  to 
me.  The  tones  of  your  voice  remind  me 
of  some  one  I  have  known,  but  when- 
ever I  try  to  recall  who  it  is  and  look  at 
you,  the  memory  fades ;  it  will  come  back 
to  me  some  day  no  doubt."  Miss  Dallas 
looked  at  the  fair  uplifted  face  as  if  searching 
in  it  for  some  resemblance,  which  eluded  her 
whenever  she  steadfastly  sought  for  it. 

"  Mamsell,  you  are  quite  sure  you  would 
miss  me  ?  Now  that  Sir  Bernard  has  re- 
turned I  may  not  be  wanted  so  much." 

"Phyllis,  what  do  you  mean  ?  you  do  not 
wish  to  go  away  1 "  There  was  genuine 
anxiety  in  her  friend's  tone. 

"  Oh,  no  !  it  would  break  my  heart.  We 
M'ill  never  part,  you  and  I,  unless  you  send  me 
from  you."  She  laid  her  head  fondly  against 
the  old  lady's  shoulder,  then  sprang  up  and 
passed  into  the  next  room  on  hearing  Sir 
Bernard's  step,  she  did  not  wish  him  to  see 
the  traces  of  emotion  on  her  face. 

After  lunch  the  storm  abated  slightly — 

"  Appeased  he  sinks,  and  spent, 
Gibbers  far  off  oyer  the  misty  hills," 

but  there  was  a  wild  look  in  the  sky,  as  if  it 
were  only  a  temporary  lull,  so  that  the 
inmates  of  the  Castle  were  quite  startled  to 
hear  the  bell  announcing  visitors. 

"  What  a  bore  ! "  exclaimed  Sir  Bernard 
from  the  depths  of  a  luxurious  easy-chair, 
"  now  for  the  dignity  without  the  ease  ;" 
but  he  had  not  to  disturb  himself,  the  guests 
proved  to  be  Dot  and  Jack  Markham. 

"  Why,  little  bird,  were  you  not  afraid  of 
spoiling  your  plumage  on  this  wet  day  1 " 


"  I !  my  feathers  are  not  dyed  like  those 
you  buy ;  I  like  a  tussle  with  the  elements. 
Jack  declared  whether  it  blew  or  rained  cats 
and  dogs,  he  would  not  go  back  to  college 
without  taking  an  affectionate  leave  of  you 
all,  and  as  I  had  scarcely  seen  Phyllis  since 
the  dance,  I  thought  I  could  not  do  better 
than  accompany  him." 

Miss  Dallas  thereupon  tried  to  look  stiff, 
and  said  they  were  madcaps  to  come  out  in 
such  weather;  but  Dot's  gaiety  was  infectious; 
her  bright  face  and  laughing  brown  eyes, 
water  drops  sprinkled  in  the  curls  of  her 
hair,  made  her  resemble  a  water-elf,  though 
she  was  more  of  a  salamander,  her  favourite 
position  being  curled  up  on  the  hearthrug  or 
even  on  the  fender,  regardless  of  her  clothes 
or  her  complexion ;  the  latter  being  of  that 
rich  brunette  colouring  that  no  atmospheric 
influences  seemed  to  touch.  She  immedi- 
ately ensconced  herself  beside  Lion  in  front  of 
the  fire,  making  a  pillow  of  his  shaggy  mane, 
while  Jack  talked  to  Phyllis  in  that  quiet 
voice,  which  without  appearing  an  under- 
tone does  not  allow  the  sound  to  travel  far. 
Dot  shrugged  her  shoulders  comically  as  she 
glanced  at  them,  a  look  which  Miss  Dallas 
intercepted,  and  poor  Jack  might  have  been 
in  Siberia  for  all  the  good  he  gained  from 
Phyllis's  presence.  The  old  lady  kept  him 
in  conversation,  taking  great  interest  in  his 
return  to  college.  She  supposed  he  would 
have  to  study  hard  as  he  was  so  shortly  to 


take  his  degree. 


Would  he  be  coming  home 


for  Christmas  1 

"Oh  yes,"  said  Jack,  "of  course  I  shall 
take  a  run  dovm  for  a  week  or  two." 

Then  Miss  Dallas  innocently  wondered 
why  he  had  not  called  the  day  before.  "  Not 
that  you  would  have  seen  any  one  but  me," 
she  added  in  her  sweetest  manner.  "  Phyllis 
and  Sir  Bernard  went  out  riding,  it  was  such 
a  glorious  afternoon." 

Jack  mentally  consigned  the  Baronet  to — 
the  Antipodes,  but  only  remarked  that  he 
had  gone  over  to  Falkland ;  the  distance  being 
greater,  he  had  taken  advantage  of  the  fine 
weather. 

"  Quite  right,"  she  said.  "  I  do  think.  Jack, 
you  have  not  behaved  well  to  Mr.  Greatorex, 
not  to  speak  of  Nan ;  you  used  to  be  con- 
stantly there,  but  during  the  past  year  you 
have  quite  deserted  them." 

The  young  fellow  flushed  up  like  a  ghl. 

"  You  are  quite  right.  Miss  Dallas.  I 
have  been  to  blame,  but — I  really  don't 
know."  His  eyes  instinctively  turned  to 
Phyllis,  and  Miss  Dallas  received  a  mental 
shock  as  she  read  his  secret  in  their  expres- 
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sion.  She  was  half  vexed  and  half  amused ; 
what  had  Jack  to  do  with  falling  in  love  with 
her  child  ?  he  had  Nancy  Greatorex.  Phyllis 
was  not  for  him,  at  least  she  should  not  be 
if  she  could  help  it,  so  when  Jack  begged 
Phyllis  to  play  him  something  before  he  went 
away,  Miss  Dallas  suggested  they  should  all 
adjourn  to  the  hall.  It  was  almost  dark,  but 
the  ruddy  glow  of  the  firelight  danced  on  the 
wall  throwing  grotesque  shadows  and  weird 
lights.  Phyllis  went  to  the  organ,  and  Jack 
leant  against  the  side,  Avatching  her  with  a 
hungry  longing  to  carry  away  with  him,  if 
only  as  a  memory,  the  sweet  play  of  feature, 
the  graceful  turn  of  the  head,  the  delicatel}'- 
shaped  hands  that  lingered  lovingly  on  the 
keys.  He  was  going  away,  leaving  the  field 
clear  to  one  who  might  prove  to  be  a  danger- 
ous rival.  Letitia  Mackintosh's  words  had 
left  their  sting.  What  could  he  do  to  keep 
her  in  mind  of  him  ? 

Under  cover  of  the  music.  Jack  said  softly, 

"  Phjdlis,  will  you  write  to  me  sometimes  1 
Dot  sends  me  gossipy  kind  of  letters,  but  I 
should  like  to  know  what  you  are  thinking 
and  feeling,  it  would  be  a  great  help  when  I 
am  grinding  at  law  and  logic." 

Phyllis  was  a  little  surprised  at  the  plead- 
ing eager  tone,  and  replied  without  any  hesi- 
tation, "If  it  would  give  you  pleasure,  Jack, 
I  shall  be  very  glad,  but  I  have  so  little  to 
tell  beyond  what  Dot  could  do  equally  well." 

"  I  don't  want  news,  I  want  to  hear  about 
yourself,  you  need  not  be  afraid  of  egotism  ; 
and  besides,  I  shall  be  sure  you  are  not  for- 
getting me." 

"  Forget  you  !  What  makes  you  think  it 
possible  1 '"' 

"Oh,  nothing,  only  I  should  like  to  be 
certain  that  it  is  not  the  case." 

"Phyllis  dear,  play  the  'Hailstone  Chorus.'" 
The  request  came  from  Miss  Dallas.  The 
girl  started  almost  guiltily.  She  was  per- 
fectly unversed  in  the  ways  of  men,  and 
utterly  unconscious  of  self,  but  something  in 
Jack's  look — as  if  so  much  depended  on  her 
answer — woke  in  her  a  sudden  regret  that  she 
had  acceded  to  his  wish.  The  storm  that 
lier  fingers  evoked  made  her  forget  the  feel- 
ing of  unrest  that  for  the  first  time  had  crept 
over  her.  It  was  not  the  "  Hailstone  "  she 
played,  but  a  very  realistic  improvisation, 
the  roar  of  the  passing  tempest,  the  moaning 
of  the  wind,  l^reaking  now  and  again  into  a 
furious  blast,  then  sobbing  fitfully  away, 
with  an  occasional  lapse  into  a  tender 
melody  as  if  a  gleam  of  light  had  broken 
through  a  rift  in  the  clouds.  Finishing 
abruptly  she  joined  the  circle  by  the  hearth. 


Dot,  who  had  been  listening  attentively, 
sprang  up. 

"lieally  we  must  be  going,  although  the 
ideal  storm  is  pleasanter  than  the  actu;d, 
still  it  has  to  be  braved  and  it  is  quite  dark. 
Jack,  where  is  my  cloak  ?  " 

Sir  Bernard  produced  it  and  threw  it 
round  her,  the  hood  over  her  head.  "Ye 
nut  brownc  maide,"  was  his  comment  as  ho 
surveyed  her  ;  then  turning  to  Jack,  "  Mind 
she  does  not  get  blown  away  and  be  found 
perched  on  a  tree  with  di'ooped  head  and 
draggled  feathers." 

"  No  fear,"  laughed  he.  "  Dot  always 
comes  up  smiling  whatever  happens."  He 
held  Phyllis's  hand  tightly  for  a  moment, 
whispered,  "  Kemember,"  and  dashed  down 
the  steps  after  Dot,  who  was  whirling  round 
like  a  teetotum. 

When  they  were  once  more  alone.  Sir 
Bernard  said,  "Miss  Trevylian,  will  you  play 
to  me  now  the  'Agnus  Dei'  I  heard  the 
first  night  I  came  1  " 

"  Do  you  prefer  that  to  anything  else  ?  " 

"  If  you  do  not  mind." 

Silently  she  went  to  the  organ,  and  once 
more  the  sorrowful  pleading  arose,  "  Lamb 
of  God  that  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the 
world."  When  she  had  finished  she  returned 
to  the  hearth.  Sir  Bernard  placed  his  chair 
nearer  the  fire  for  her  and  insinuated  a 
stool  under  her  feet,  while  he  himself  re- 
mained standing,  leaning  against  the  old  oak- 
carved  supports  so  that  his  face  was  in 
shadow,  while  the  flickering  light  threw 
flashing  dimples  on  her.  "  You  had  not  the 
same  thought  in  your  mind  as  when  you 
played  that  before,"  he  said. 

"  Do  I  impress  my  individuality  so  much 
on  my  rendering  ?  That  is  not  the  highest 
art." 

"  Your  soul  was  in  your  fingers  last  Tues- 
day evening  as  if  you  felt  some  one  stood  in 
need  of  the  comfort  those  words  might  con- 
vey ;  don't  you  think  so  still,  or  is  the  ser- 
pent beginning  to  unwind  his  coils  1 " 

Her  fleeting  glance  touched  him,  it  was 
half  troubled  and  half  shy,  as  if  fearful  of 
wounding  him. 

"  You  should  be  the  best  judge  of  that," 
she  said. 

"Will  it  give  you  any  pleasure  to  be 
assured  that  the  fangs  are  extracted  1 " 

"  I  should  have  thought  her  influence 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  extract  any 
poison  from  life,"  and  Phyllis  looked  lovingly 
at  j\Iiss  Dallas,  who  was  taking  forty  winks, 
purring  softly  like  a  tabby  cat  basking 
before  the  tire.     She  was  one  of  those  kiss- 
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able  old  ladies,  Avith  soft  skin  and  delicate 
complexion,  Avhite  curls  neatly  arranged 
under  a  lace  cap,  cosy-looking  and  plump 
without  being  stout.  As  if  conscious  of 
Phyllis's  affectionate  gaze,  she  Avoke  up  Avith 
a  start. 

"  Dear  child,  your  music  actually  sent  me 
to  sleep.  You  must  blame  the  rough  Aveather 
which  rather  spoilt  my  night's  rest.  Bernard, 
you  might  shoAV  us  the  sketches  you  spoke 
of." 

CHAPTER   VIII. — MISS   LETITIA   IS   TRIUM- 
PHANT. 

Lamps  Avere  lit  and  the  hearth  replenished 
with  logs,  then  drawing  a  small  table  in  front 
of  Miss  Dallas,  while  Phyllis  seated  herself 
on  the  arm  of  the  old  lady's  chair.  Sir  Ber- 
nard produced  a  portfolio. 

Any  one  Avho  had  knoAvn  Bernard  Maxwell 
during  his  first  year's  Avanderings,  Avould 
hardly  haA-e  recognised  him  to  be  the  same 
man.  There  Avas  an  air  of  content,  a  soften- 
ing of  every  feature  as  if  a  plastic  hand  had 
passed  over  them  and  smoothed  out  the 
toughnesses.  Phyllis  realised  that  he  had 
locked  the  door  upon  the  Castlemount  skele- 
ton, and  that  not  Avillingly  Avould  he  alloAv 
its  ghastly  shadoAV  to  obtrude  upon  the  sun- 
shine he  Avas  seeking  for  himself  and  others. 

"  My  cousin,"  he  said,  "  hoAV  I  wish  you 
knew  St.  Maur." 

"  Why  not  ask  him  to  Castlemount,  Ber- 
nard V  replied  Miss  Dallas  Avith  ever- ready 
hospitality. 

"  Well,  for  one  reason,  that  at  this  precise 
moment  I  don't  knoAv  Avhere  he  is ;  he  is  a 
great  traveller.  He  may  be  half-Avay  up  the 
Himalayas,  or  throAving  confetti  at  the  Roman 
carnival,  Avhen  next  I  hear  of  him.  I  left 
him  eating  maccaroni  at  Naples.  He  loves 
nothing  better  than  to  go  in  and  out  among 
the  people,  dropping  his  title  and  living  as 
one  of  themselves." 

"  My  dear  boy,  I  have  no  patience  with 
young  men  Avho,  in  his  position,  leaving  the 
duties  they  owe  to  society  and  the  rights  of 
property,  loaf  about  in  cap  and  bells.  What 
has  he  to  do  Avith  the  canaille  1  He  should 
marry  and  settle  doAvn." 

"  St.  Maur  is  an  artist  to  the  tips  of  his 
fingers,  fort,unately  for  him.  The  life  he  leads 
is  no  mere  caprice.  He  Avas  a  minor  Avhen  his 
uncle  died  and  he  came  into  the  titles  and 
estates,  the  latter  heavily  burdened ;  so  for 
many  years  he  has  worked  at  his  art  for 
money,  making  a  handsome  income,  every 
penny  of  which,  except  for  ordinary  comforts 
and   for   his   many   acts   of   generosity,   he 


devotes  to  clearing  his  property.  He  lets  his 
beautiful  place  and  lives,  as  regards  himself, 
a  very  anchorite's  life.  In  a  few  years  he 
hopes  to  get  the  heaviest  debt  off,  and  then 
he  Avill  take  possession  of  his  OAvn  again.  He 
is  a  splendid  felloAv,  brave  as  a  lion  but 
gentle  as  a  woman,  as  I  can  personally  testify. 
He  nursed  me  through  a  fever,  keeping  alive 
both  body  and  soul.  His  magnificent  faith 
in  humanity,  arising  from  his  belief  that  in 
every  man,  hoAvever  sunk,  there  is  some 
spark  of  the  divine,  if  Ave  can  only  hammer 
it  out,  saved  me  from  utter  cynicism.  My 
dear  cousin,  when  you  learn  to  know  Geof- 
frey St.  Maur,  you  Avill  honour  him  as  I  do." 
"  How  I  envy  Lord  St.  Maur  ! "  exclaimed 
Phyllis  with  unusual  impetuosity. 

Sir  Bernard  looked  at  her  eager  face  with 
interest.     "Why?" 

"  For  having  a  friend  to  sound  his  praises 
so  ungrudgingly." 

This  guileless  betrayal  of  the  fact  that  it 
was  of  him,  not  of  St.  Maur,  she  had  been 
thinking,  made  Sir  Bernard's  pulses  give  a 
little  leap,  but  he  only  said  : 

"  Why  should  there  be  any  special  merit 
in  that  1 " 

"  Perhaps  there  is  not,  but  I  know  among 
Avomen  there  are  feAV  who  understand  the 
text,  '  In  honour  preferring  one  another.' 
There  is  ahvays  a  preposition  in  the  Avay ;  an 
if,  or  a  but,  is  a  very  little  Avord,  yet  like 
the  tip  of  a  scorpion's  tail,  there  lies  the 
sting.  Men  are  more  generous  in  their  friend- 
ships than  women." 

"  I  fear  it  is  because  you  have  seen  less  of 
us  than  you  have  of  your  oAvn  sex,  Miss 
Trevylian,  that  you  so  judge.  St.  Maur's 
ideas  of  matrimony  are  rather  those  of  Lord 
Burleigh.  He  would  like  to  Avin  a  girl  Avhile 
she  was  in  ignorance  of  his  real  position — 
Mr.  St.  Maur  the  artist,  not  the  Earl." 

"  Depend  upon  it,  Bernard,  that's  a  very 
bad  precedent.  As  a  subject  for  a  poem  it 
is  very  fine,  but  as  a  model  for  imitation 
Lord  St.  Maur  had  better  avoo  in  his  own 
person." 

"  Girls  often  marry  for  money  or  position, 
Margaret." 

"  If  a  man  has  not  the  sense  to  find  out 
Avhether  that  is  the  chief  attraction,  he  must 
he  just  doited.  What  do  you  say,  Phyllis?" 
Phyllis,  Avho  Avas  much  interested  in  the 
sketches  Sir  Bernard  had  been  silently  hand- 
ing to  her  while  he  discussed  his  friend's 
merits  with  Miss  Dallas,  raised  her  head  Avith 
an  absorbed  look  in  her  eyes  and.  replied, 
"  It  seems  to  me  if  a  man  finds  sympathy  in 
a  woman,  if  he  feels  that  she  is  good  and 
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true,  and  can  test  it  hy  finding  that  she 
always  appeals  to  his  higher  nature  and 
makes  him  better  and  nobler  than  he  would 
be  without  her,  were  he  a  king  and  she  a 
beggar  he  might  safely  trust  his  future  in 
her  hands,  for  no  such  woman  could  act  a 
lie." 

"Bravo,  child  !"  said  IMiss  Dallas. 

But  Sir  Bernard  continued  quietly,  "  Is 
not  that  rather  a  levelling  doctrine,  Miss 
Trevylian  1  You  would  place  a  king  and  a 
beggar  on  an  equal  footing  so  long  as  their 
minds  were  in  unison  1" 

"  More  than  mind.  Sir  Bernard.  Intel- 
lectually one  might  be  in  perfect  accord  with 
another,  while  their  souls  were  wide  asunder 
as  the  Poles.  Mind  is  a  cold  abstraction 
without  the  glow  of  the  heart  to  prompt  its 
exercise." 

"Don't  you  think  if  one  trusts  too  much 
to  the  heart's  dictation  one  might  be  led 
astray  ?" 

Phyllis  smiled.  "  But  mind  must  be  there 
to  curb  its  too  erratic  impulses." 

"  Heart  and  mind  in  perfect  equipoise  ;  an 
ideal  character,  Miss  TrcA'jlian." 

The  dressing-bell  broke  in  upon  their  con- 
versation. Sir  Bernard  hastily  looked  at 
his  watch.  "  How  quickly  the  afternoon  has 
passed  !  That  sound  suggests  a  third  ele- 
ment.    What  do  you  say  of  matter  V 

"  That  the  kindest  heart  and  the  best 
regulated  mind  are  apt  to  be  put  oft'  their 
balance  by  being  kept  waiting  for  their  din- 
ner," said  Phyllis  laughingly,  otTering  her  arm 
to  Miss  Dallas  to  escort  her  up  the  winding 
stair. 

"  The  tocsin  of  the  soul — the  dinner-bell," 
was  Sir  Bernard's  smiling  rejoinder  as  he 
opened  the  door  for  them. 

The  following  afternoon  came  to  Phyllis 
as  a  sort  of  douche  after  the  genial  kindly 
appreciation  she  experienced  at  the  hands  of 
Miss  Dallas  and  the  Master  of  Castlemount. 
The  Misses  Mackintosh  called,  apologising 
for  the  absence  of  their  father,  Avho  was  laid 
up  with  an  attack  of  gout.  Letitia,  aggra- 
vated to  find  that  Sir  Bernard  was  out,  tried 
to  pump  Phyllis  as  to  what  she  had  dis- 
covered regarding  his  movements  and  tastes  ; 
but  finding  she  could  not  or  would  not  give 
the  desired  information,  revenged  herself  by 
spiteful  speeches. 

"  The  dance  at  the  Rector}'  Avas  not  at  all 
bad  for  a  first  attempt,  was  it.  Miss  Tre- 
vylian 1  Something  quite  new  for  you,  I 
suppose ;  you  were  not  accustomed  to  that 
sort  of  thing  where  you  lived  before  ?" 

The  tone  was  even  more  offensive  than 


easy  grace,  feeling  himself  at  ease. 


the  words,  and  made  Phyllis  flush  slightl}', 
though  she  was  determined  Letitia  should 
gain  no  advantage  over  her  by  letting  it 
appear  that  her  words  could  wound. 

"  I  was  too  young  before  my  aunt  died  to 
go  out.  We  always  lived  a  quiet  life,  but 
had  she  lived  it  might  have  been  different." 

"  You  must  consider  yourself  verj'  luclc}- 
to  get  such  a  good  situation  ;  it  is  not  everj' 
lady  would  allow  her  companion  to  go  out 
to  dances.  But  Miss  Dallas  seems  very  good- 
natured." 

"  Miss  Dallas  is  more ;  she  is  a  perfect 
lady  in  courtesy  and  kindness,  Miss  Mackin- 
tosh." 

Very  frigid  in  manner  was  Phyllis,  but 
when  the  door  opened  to  admit  Sir  Bernard, 
the  tension  at  her  heart  seemed  at  once  less 
strained  ;  she  was  conscious  of  an  immediate 
sense  of  relief.  Alas,  for  her  hopes  !  he  took 
up  his  position  in  man-like  fashion  with  his 
back  to  the  fire,  not  in  the  usual  stiff,  inelegant 
attitude  customary  to  men,  which  has  the 
one  merit  of  diftusing  a  genial,  hobnobby 
expression  over  the  severest  countenance,  as 
if  the  melting  of  the  spinal  marrow  had  the 
effect  of  softening  the  temper,  but  with  an 

and  wish- 
to  do  the  same.  He  remained 
with  his  cousin  and  her  elder 
guest,  occasionally  glancing  with  apparent 
indifference  at  the  other  two,  until,  as  if 
moved  by  some  sudden  impulse,  he  crossed 
the  room,  and  dropped  into  the  chair  Phyllis 
instantly  vacated. 

"May  I  ask  what  is  the  interesting  topic. 
Miss  Letitia  ?" 

"  I  was  sympathising  with  Miss  Trevylian 
on  the  loss  of  her  devoted  follower." 

"  Indeed  !  I  did  not  know  followers  were 
admitted  beyond  the  domain  of  the  kitchen." 

Miss  Letitia's  epidermis  was  very  like  a 
crocodile's — bullet-proof,  so  that  the  speech 
and  rather  dangerous  light  in  the  dark-blue 
eyes  did  not  penetrate.  She  only  laughed 
affectedly,  "How  severe  you  are  !  poor  Miss 
Trevylian  would  not  like  to  be  classed  so 
low ;  she  seemed  annoyed  at  my  teasing  ; 
but  it  would  be  a  capital  thing  for  her." 

"  No  doubt ;  but  may  I  be  enlightened  as 
to  the — it " 

"  Have  you  not  heard  that  young  Mark- 
ham  is  dreadfully  smitten  1  Of  course  it 
may  not  come  to  anything,  for  his  parents 
will  probably  look  higher.  Nancy  Greatorex 
was  supposed  to  be  labelled  for  his  wife. 
But  oh  !  Sir  Bernard,  how  delightful  it  is  to 
see  Castlemount  occupied." 

"Was  it  not  so  before?" 
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"Oh,  yes;  but  you  don't  knoAV  how  we 
poor  girls  have  been  dying  for  some  little 
distraction.  Miss  Dallas  lived  so  quietly, 
and  the  Falkland  people  kept  no  company, 
and  the  county  families  live  rather  far  apart, 
so  that  my  sister  and  I  have  often  said  to 
papa  we  should  die  of  emiui.  When  we 
heard  of  your  unexpected  arrival  and  saw 
the  flag  flying,  we  almost  fancied  we  heard 
guns  popping  in  the  coverts  and  '  sounds  of 
revelry ' " 

Sir  Bernard  lifted  up  his  hand.  "  Spare 
me.  Miss  Letitia  ;  am  I  such  a  rake  V 

"  Oh,  you  know  what  I  mean,"  she  sim- 
pered. "I'm  a  bad  hand  at  quoting;  in  fact 
I'm  a  sadly  ignorant  creature,  as  you  will 
find  ;  but  then  I  can  appreciate  cleverness  in 
others."  She  gave  Sir  Bernard  a  little  de- 
precating look,  with  as  much  expression  in 
the  boiled  gooseberries  Nature  had  bestowed 
in  the  shape  of  eyes  as  she  could  possibly 
impart  to  them. 

"Are  you  a  sportsman.  Miss  Letitia  V 

"  I  ?  Oh,  no,  I  am  half  frightened  at  the 
sight  of  a  gun." 

"  That  is  a  pity,"  said  the  Baronet  gravely. 
"  We  might  have  got  up  a  shooting  picnic 
later  on;  but  you  would  scarcely  enjoy  that, 
I  fear." 

"But  that  is  quite  different,  you  know. 
There  would  be  nothing  more  delightful. 
You  are  quite  too  kind  to  suggest  anything 
to  keep  us  from  going  to  sleep  this  dull 
autumn." 

Miss  Letitia  gave  a  delighted  little  wriggle, 
which  so  tickled  Sir  Bernard's  sense  of  the 
ludicrous  that  he  had  great  difficulty  in 
restraining  a  hearty  burst  of  laughter.  Only 
by  keeping  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  carpet,  as  if 
thinking  out  some  plans,  could  he  go  on 
with  self-possession. 

"  What  do  you  say,  Miss  Letitia — though 
I  cannot  give  you  such  a  fatal  termination 
to  the  '  revelry '  as  Waterloo — to  reversing 
the  order  of  things,  making  the  '  Massacre 
of  the  Innocents  '  the  lever  du  rideau,  having 
a  Terpsichorean  epilogue,  shall  we  say  about 
Christmas-time  V 

Miss  Letitia,  though  slightly  mystified, 
felt  that  something  grand  and  delightful  was 
in  prospect,  and  overwhelmed  Sir  Bernard 
with  thanks  and  notes  of  exclamation. 

He  felt  himself  rightly  punished  for  hav- 
ing trifled  with  her  ignorance  when  he  found 
himself  launched  in  a  whirlpool  of  questions, 
where  had  he  been  1  why  had  he  come 
back  ?  did  he  mean  to  stay  1  she  hoped  so — 
this  with  a  languishing  air  of  deepest  in- 
terest, added  to  a  sweetly  innocent  surprise 


at  the  answers  she  received  to  her  interroga 
tions. 

When  her  sister  gave  the  signal  for  de- 
parture, Letitia  felt  she  had  prospered  so 
well  that  she  could  afford  to  be  gracious  all 
round,  and  then  gave  Sir  Bernard's  hand  a 
pressure,  as  if  to  say,  "  Don't  tell 
charminar  little  arranaiements  we  have 
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made  ;  it  is  only  as  yet  between  you  and 
me."  On  their  way  home  she  was  in  rap- 
tures, and  flicked  up  the  pony  with  reckless 
disregard  for  the  possibly  fatal  consequences 
to  his  groggy  legs. 

"  Jane,  how  people  can  call  Sir  Bernard 
stiff  I  don't  know ;  he  would  have  given  me 
anj'thing  I  asked.  I  really  felt  like  the 
daughter  of  Herodias." 

"  I  wonder,  then,  you  did  not  ask  him  for 
himself  as  well  as  for  the  half  of 
dom,"  replied  her  sister  rather  curtly 

"  Now,  Jane,  you're  jealous  ;  all  in  good 
time,  my  dear,  who  knows  1 "  And  Letitia 
giggled. 

It  was  lucky  for  her  that  she  could  not 
overhear  the  conversation  going  on  in  the 
Castlemount  boudoir.  After  escorting  tho 
ladies  to  the  door.  Sir  Bernard  returned, 
and  flinging  up  liis  arms,  exclaimed  tragic- 
ally, 

I  feel  like  a  sucked  orange." 
hope  she  put  a  piece  of  sugar  in  your 
mouth  as  children  do  to  sweeten  the  process." 

"  Or  salt,  as  I  do,"  said  Phyllis. 

"  I  think  I  should  prefer  your  seasoning, 
Miss  Trevylian,  the  other  has  been  simply 
That's  a  s;irl  I  should  like  to 


"  Margaret, 
"I 


nauseating, 
crush !  " 

"  Would  it  not  be  better  to  pass  on  one 
side,  and  leave  her  1  one  would  not  crush  a 
worm." 

Ph3'llis's  usual  calmness  was  strangely  dis- 
turbed ;  she  paced  restlessly  up  and  down  as 
if  to  walk  off  some  annoyance,  while  Sir 
Bernard  watched  her  furtively^,  then  he 
said — 

"Do  you  know  that  you  ignominiously 
ran  awaj^.  Miss  Trevylian  ? " 

"Bernard,"  interrupted  Miss  Dallas,  "so 
did  you  ;  you  darted  across  the  room  as  if 
one  of  the  girls  were  ill." 

He  laughed  lightly. 

"Was  my  charge  so  impetuous  1  I  thought 
of  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Cecilia  and,  noticing 
signals  of  distress  hoisted  on  Miss  Trevy- 
lian's  cheek,  like  a  knight  of  old,  I  shouted 
'  A  Maxwell  to  the  rescue  ! '  and  routed, 
not  the  enemy,  who  to  give  her  credit  stood 
her  ground  pertinaciously,  but  the  injured 
maiden  I  had  gone  to  succour." 
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Phyllis  blushed  rosy  red. 

"  I  might  have  hampered  j^our  sword 
arm." 

"I  confess  mj'self  vanquished;  Miss  Le- 
titia  has  extracted  a  promise  from  me  to 
make  Castlemount  the  scene  of  sundry  fes- 
tivities, ending  up  with  a  dance  about  Christ- 
mas for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  comity  ; 
she  somewhat  broadly  hinted  that  I  owed  it 
something  for  being  so  long  absent.  You 
won't  object,  IMargaret,  I  suppose  ?  And  Avhen 
Christmas  comes  on,  we  will  have  '  the  auld 
House '  decorated  up,  and  hold  a  really  old- 
fashioned,  happy  season." 

He  looked  quite  boyish — a  bright  eager 
expression  in  his  eyes,  not  the  weary,  sated 
look  of  a  man  of  the  world,  as  when  he  re- 
turned. Then  in  a  modulated  aside  he  said 
to  Phyllis, 

"  You  promised  your  aid  to  that  end,  you 
remember." 

"  I  fear  my  Nvill  is  greater  than  my 
power." 

"  Will  you  allow  me  to  be  the  best  judge 
of  that  1 "  he  replied  gently  ;  "  if  you  have 
the  will,  you  cannot  fail." 

And  with  these  words,  he  went  away, 
leaving  Phyllis  to  muse  over  the  change  a 
few  days  had  made  in  her  feelings  towards 
him.  Not  for  long,  however ;  Hawkins's  an- 
nouncement that  the  choir  had  arrived,  for 
their  Saturday  afternoon  rehearsal,  came  as 
a  distraction  to  her  thoughts. 

CHAPTER  IX. — MUSIC  AND  MORALS. 

Phyllis  might  have  felt  nervous  had  she 
known  that  in  the  shadow  of  the  tapestry, 
Sir  Bernard  stood  listening.  He  appeared, 
however,  suspiciously  soon  after  the  practice 
was  over,  shaking  hands  cordially  with  the 
men  and  boys,  reminding  them  he  had  been 
one  of  the  first  choristers,  and  cona;ratulatin2; 
them  on  the  marked  improvement  made  of 
late  years  in  the  church-singing. 

"And  now,  my  men,"  he  continued,  "as  I 
have  been  away  for  some  time  and  have  re- 
turned  " 

"  To  stay,  sir,  I  hope,"  said  one  or  two 
voices. 

"  Your  wish  echoes  mine,  and  I  thank 
you  for  it.  Now  will  you  drink  my  health, 
and  wish  me  God  speed  in  my  new  capacity 
of  resident  landlord,  so  that  I  may  feel  my 
tenants  go  with  me  in  all  that  I  may  seek 
to  do  for  their  improvement  and  the  good  of 
the  estate  1 " 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir,"  they  all  nodded. 

And  Hawkins,  having  been  previously 
instructed,  appeared  on  the  scene,  as  if  he 


too,  like  his  master,  had  been  hiding  behind 
the  tapestry.  The  glasses  were  charged, 
when  Sir  Bernard  turned  to  Phyllis. 

"  You  will  drink  to  my  future  prosperity  ; 
you  know  more  than  most  how  much  I  need 
your  good  wishes.  St.  Cecilia  will  pledge 
mc,"  he  added  softly  as  he  handed  her  the 
glass. 

She  took  it,  too  much  moved  to  speak, 
and  as  she  drank,  unconsciously  she  tasted, 
not  of  the  elixir  of  life,  but  of  that  which 
alone  makes  life  worth  living — the  elixir  of 
love. 

When  they  had  all  gone,  Sir  Bernard  turned 
to  Phyllis. 

"You  have  one  very  small  and  refined- 
looking  chorister.  Miss  Trevylian." 

"  Yes ;  he  has  a  beautiful  face  and  a  voice 
to  match,  with  a  natural  talent  for  music." 

"  AYho  are  his  parents  1 " 

"  He  has  none,  but  lives  with  his  grand- 
mother, whose  great  ambition  is  to  make  a 
gentleman  of  him.  If  he  lives,  I  am  sure  he 
Avill  be  a  musician,  if  not  a  composer.  He 
likes  to  sit  on  my  knee,  and  while  I  pedal, 
he  improvises  airs  very  prettily." 

"I  hope,  Miss  Trevylian,  if  the  boy  shows 
real  talent,  you  will  allow  me  to  be  of  some 
help  in  his  education  ? " 

Phyllis  looked  up  gratefully. 

"  Oh,  thank  you ;  some  day  perhaps  he 
may  be  glad  of  an  influential  patron." 

"  May  I  echo  your  words,  and  say  that  my 
will  is  greater  than  my  power  ? " 

Phyllis  smilingly  shook  her  head. 

"  In  your  case  it  can  hardly  be  true ;  a 
man  of  wealth  and  position  must  have  great 
scope  for  his  powers  of  good." 

"  And  evil." 

"Nay,  Sir  Bernard,  you  malign  yourself, 
you  should  fight  under  '  the  star  of  an  im- 
conquered  will.'  " 

"  Bernard,  we  must  ask  some  people  to 
meet  Squire  Greatorex  next  week,"  said  Miss 
Dallas  cheerily  to  the  master  as  he  joined  the 
two  ladies  in  the  boudoir  after  dinner.  The 
old  lady  seemed  to  have  taken  a  fresh  lease 
of  life  and  was  ready,  she  declared,  for  any 
amount  of  gaiety.  "  I  am  going  to  make  you 
young,  child  ;  you  are  too  sedate  for  your 
years,"  she  had  just  remarked  to  Phyllis,  who 
with  a  girl's  heart  under  her  somewhat 
quakerish  exterior  was  nothing  loath  to 
second  her  friend's  suggestion. 

"  Phyllis,  dear,  just  write  the  notes  while 
I  jot  doAvn  the  names  ;  it  can  only  be  a  little 
dinner,  as  it  is  hurriedly  got  up.  We  can 
ask  the  Markhams,  not  Dot,  she  is  too  young 
yet,  Captain  Herman,  Mr.  Danby,  and — yea 
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we  must  ask  the  Mackintoshes,  the  General 
is  nicer  than  his  daughters,"  she  added,  for 
Sir  Bernard  was  looking  Avith  an  amused 
smile  at  Phyllis's  dismayed  face. 

"My  dear  cousin,  Miss  Trevylian  will  not 
be  able  to  provide  herself  with  a  suit  of 
armour  on  such  short  notice,  and  I  can't  pro- 
mise to  run  a  tilt  again  after  my  previous 
defeat." 

"  Bernard,  how  can  you  be  so  absurd  1 
Phyllis  is  quite  able  to  hold  her  own  against 
Letitia,  Avho  in  any  case  Avill  be  so  pleased  to 
have  one  or  two  eligible  men  to  tlirt  with, 
that  she  will  have  something  else  to  do  than 
to  be  rude  to  Phyllis." 

"  I  shall  keep  close  to  Nan,  she  is  an  anti- 
dote for  any  amount  of  poison  ;  does  she  not 
make  you  think  of  the  '  Lily  Maid  of  Asto- 
lat,'  Sir  Bernard  1 " 

"  I  compared  her  to  the  Lady  in  Comus." 

"  Oh,  that  is  better  still,  for  Nan  sings  ex- 
quisitely. How  delightful  it  will  be  to  have 
some  really  musical  evenings  !  " 

"  You  sing,  do  you  not.  Miss  Trevylian  1 " 

"  Just  a  very  little ;  my  voice  is  a  small 
contralto,  does  very  vrell  for  simple  ballads, 
or  in  duets  or  trios,  but  Nan's  is  a  voice  a 
professional  might  envj^,  of  wonderful  com- 
pass ;  you  will  have  quite  a  treat." 

"  Shall  I  ?  When  you  have  finished  those 
notes  will  you  let  me  hear  the  small  voice 
3^ou  speak  of  1  " 

"  I  fear  you  will  not  care  much  for  it." 

"  Try  me." 

Obediently  she  went  to  the  music  room, 
and  sang  a  little  ballad  of  Weber's,  very 
simple,  very  pathetic.  Bernard  Maxwell  felt 
what  had  suggested  it  when  she  came  to  the 
words — 

"  Die  disteln  unci  die  dorDen, 
Sie  steohen  also  sehr 
Die  f  ilsohen,  falsclien  zungen 
Aber  auch  viel  mehr." 

Her  voice  was  not  powerful,  nor  of  large 
compass,  but  full  and  rich,  extremely  sympa- 
thetic, the  notes  round  and  mellow.  Almost 
without  a  pause  she  went  on  to  one  or  two 
old  English  ballads,  becoming  more  confident 
as  she  forgot  that  Sir  Bernard  was  listening ; 
he  rose  the  instant  she  paused. 

"  Thank  you ;  that  is  heart-singing  worth 
any  amount  of  pyrotechnic  display,  but  you 
should  only  sing  before  one  or  two  in  perfect 
quiet  like  this." 

"My  voice  is  not  strong,  I  know,"  she 
said  humbly. 

"  You  misunderstand  me,  not  because  it  is 
not  good  enough,  but  too  good  for  a  mixed 
after-dinner  company.  You  sing  because  you 
feel  as  if,  like  the  birds,  you  could  not  ex- 


press  what  j^ou  meant  by  any  other  means  ; 
art,  as  a  rule,  is  not  sufficiently  concealed, 
producing  the  effect  of  a  lack  of  spontaneity, 
and  in  a  crowd,  which  is  longing  to  talk, 
such  singing  as  yours  Avould  be  wasted." 

"  I  do  not  think  the  size  of  the  audience 
makes  any  difference  if  only  one  or  two 
appreciated  it,  that  would  be  enough  for  me ; 
I  should  sing  to  him  or  her,  as  the  case  may 
be,  and  the  rest  Avould  be  merely  accessories 
to  the  furniture.  If  one  soul  is  touched  by 
the  electric  spark,  that  should  be  ample 
reward." 

"  You  are  right,"  he  said  ;  "  but  still  I  am 
selfish  enough  to  wish  that  that  one  sympa- 
thetic chord  be  not  distracted  by  jarring 
elements.  Now  I  will  sing  to  you."  And 
he  seated  himself,  preluding  with  a  few 
powerful  chords. 

Phyllis  listened  with  dreamy  enjoyment, 
his  notes  were  so  true,  his  style  so  unaffected, 
and  as  he  sang  "  My  Queen  "  tenderly  without 
dragging  the  pathos  and  the  passion  from 
the  tips  of  his  toes,  but  with  manly  emphasis 
and  an  earnestness  that  sounded  very  real, 
Phyllis  Avondered  that  in  his  travels  in  so- 
ciety he  had  never  found  her  he  sought. 

When  he  had  finished  she  sat  perfectly 
still,  Lion's  head  on  her  knee,  not  even 
thanking  him,  till  he  said — 

"  Have  I  sent  you  to  sleep.  Miss  Tre- 
vylian 1 " 

Then  she  looked  up. 

"  I  hardly  knoAv  hoAv  to  thank  you." 

"  Then  don't,  but  sing  a  duet  with  me ;  it 
Avill  be  quite  refreshing  to  refurbish  this  old 
music,  that  I  am  glad  to  see  shows  evidence 
of  care  and  dusting.     It  was  my  mother's." 

It  was  the  first  time  he  had  mentioned  her 
so  directly. 

"  I  have  picked  little  bits  from  it  and 
kept  it  tidy.  Mamsell  said  you  would  not 
mind." 

"  Mind  !  I  could  not  have  desired  a  better 
resurrection  for  it,  nor  I'm  sure  Avould  she." 

He  looked  up  reverently,  almost  as  though 
he  stood  bare-headed  on  holy  ground. 

Phyllis  was  touched  at  this  evidence  of  his 
constancy  to  the  ideal  of  his  boyhood,  and 
wondered  what  sort  of  Avoman  Lady  MaxAvell 
had  been  to  retain  her  hold  upon  her  son's 
devotion,  though  years  had  elapsed  since  her 
death.  She  began  to  understand  and  almost 
sympathise  with  the  hatred  he  bore  to  the 
destroj'er  of  her  peace,  but  she  also  realised 
Avhy  he  had  not  found  his  Avife.  Women 
Avho  marry  men  Avho  have  looked  upon  their 
mothers  as  perfect  specimens  of  womanhood 
require  a  great  deal  of  tact  to  come  up  to 
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the  standard  their  husbands  have  set.  In 
Bernard  Maxwell's  case  it  seemed  hopeless  to 
expect  it. 

"  Does  your  love  for  her  make  you  more 

tolerant  or  more  keenly  alive  to  the  faults 
of  her  sex  ? "  Phyllis  asked  rather  timidly, 
lest  he  should  resent  the  mention  of  her  by 
a  stranger,  yet  impelled  by  a  feeling,  half 
curiosity,  half  of  intuitive  sympathy. 

He  turned  abruptly  on  the  music-stool  and 
faced  her  where  she  stood  behind  him. 

She  could  not  fathom  the  expression  in  his 
eyes  as  he  replied — 

"  Are  you  afraid  of  me  still,  St.  Cecilia  1 
At  one  time  I  was  given  to  harsh  judgments, 
and  tried  to  believe  all  women  false  or  fickle, 
l)ut  lately  it  has  been  growing  upon  me  that 
I  was  a  conceited  ass,  and  now  I  am  sure  of 
it.  Try  '  0,  wert  thou  in  the  cauld  blast  ? ' 
with  me,  will  you  ? "  he  continued.  "  We 
must  be  able  to  do  something  for  the  benefit 
of  the  company  next  Friday." 

"  Nancy  will  take  my  place  then,  and  I 
will  play  the  accompaniments.  You  must 
not  forget  I  am  only  your  cousin's  com- 
panion. It  is  only  her  goodness  that  permits 
my  appearing  with  your  guests,  except  to 
help  to  entertain  them  when  I  am  wished." 

Sir  Bernard's  fingers  crashed  down  on  the 
keys  in  worse  than  Wagnerian  discords, 
v/hich,  being  interpreted,  meant  an  oath, 
that  the  gates  of  his  teeth  alone  kept  back 
from  issuing  through  his  lips.  His  voice 
v.-as  unusually  hard  as  he  replied, 

"  I  hope  no  visitors  here  would  show  that 
they  considered  you  other  than  one  whom 
my  cousin  loves  as  her  own  child,  and  who 
certainly  has  repaid  her  by  brightening  her 
life,  when  I  forgot  my  duty  in  that  respect." 

"  Ever}'-  one  is  not  so  generous  as  you," 
the  girl's  voice  faltered. 

He  smiled. 

"  Are  )'ou  thinking  of  Miss  Letitia  ?  I 
see  you  have  no  faith  in  my  power  to  ward 
off  attacks.  That  is  scarcely  fair  till  you 
have  proved  me  ;  but  if  I  ask  you  on  Friday 
to  sing  with  me  you  will  not  refuse  ? " 

"I  would  rather  not,"  she  said  simply  but 
firmly. 

He  turned  once  more  and  looked  at  her. 

"You  can  be  determined — well — 

'  He  is  a  fool  who  thinks  by  force  or  skiU 
To  turn  the  current  of  a  woman's  will.' 

Will  it  please  you  to  sing  now  ?  We  need 
not  spoil  the  enjoyment  of  the  present  by 
forecasting  an  unpleasant  future." 

She  stood  irresolute,  then  with  a  troubled 
expression — 
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"  You  are  not  vexed  1 " 

"  No,  but  I  wish  j'ou  had  not  thought  fit 
to  remind  me  that  you  were  a  dependant." 

"  It  is  better  to  face  the  fact." 

"  But  facts  are  often  a  Ijore,  and,"  he  spoke 
almost  fiercely,  "  remember  that  I  choose  to 
ignore  the  fact,  and  if  you  by  look  or  Avord 
bring  it  to  my  remembrance,  I  shall " 

"  Put  the  piano  out  of  tune,"  said  Phyllis, 
laughing  merrily. 

"  Exactly;  and  as  that  will  offend  your  ear 
and  torture  your  nerves,  you  will  be  duly 
punished." 

Demurely  Phyllis  held  out  her  hand — 

"Good-night,  Sir  Bernard." 

And  before  he  had  recovered  from  his  sur- 
prise at  the  sudden  movement  she  had 
returned  to  the  boudoir. 

CHAPTER  X. — PHYLLIS    SHOWS   PRESENCE 
OF   MIND. 

The  master  of  Castlemount  was  very 
wakeful  that  night,  sitting  by  the  fire  in  his 
room,  with  an  abstracted  look  upon  his  face. 
Was  he  conjuring  up  the  past,  or  striving  to 
pierce  the  veil  that  hides  the  future,  or  had 
the  present  taken  possession  of  his  brain  ? 
Was  it  fate,  he  mused,  or  what  some  called 
Providence,  that  had  brought  him  home  1 
Four  days  before  he  had  been  a  free  man, 
free  to  come  and  free  to  go  as  he  liked; 
now,  deny  it  or  conceal  it  to  himself  as  he 
might,  he  knew  that  if  he  left  Castlemount 
at  once  the  look  in  a  pair  of  grey  eyes  would 
haunt  him  and  draw  him  back  in  spite  of 
any  resistance  he  might  make  to  the  fetters 
that  were  tying  him  down  to  the  old  house 
more  firmly  than  if  he  were  a  prisoner.  He 
walked  up  and  down  restlessly,  as  if  to 
throw  off  something  ;  but  that  seemed  to  hurt 
him  more  than  if  he  hugged  his  chain. 

^Yhy  should  he  dismiss  the  idea  ?  She 
was  pure  and  true  and  fit  to  wed  a  king  in 
her  exquisite  dignity  and  grace.  He  tried 
to  think  of  Castlemount  without  her,  and  he 
realised  that  not  the  beauty  of  nature  nor 
even  the  tender  associations  of  the  place 
were  holding  him,  but  the  smile  in  a  girl's 
face,  the  touch  of  a  girlish  hand,  and  that 
girl  his  cousin's  companion !  She  had  brought 
the  fact  before  him,  emphasized  it.  He 
smiled  to  himself.  Did  she  think  he  would 
take  advantage  of  her  position  ?  Was  she 
not  a  saint — Saint  Cecilia  1  he  murmured, 
and  his  eyes  softened. 

He  stirred  the  fire.  Were  there  not  pos- 
sible rivals  in  the  men  she  had  lately  met  1 
And  Jack  had  to  be  reckoned  with.  He 
gave  another  vicious  poke  to  the  decaying 
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better   on   the   large 


embers.  "  I  will  win  her  in  spite  of  herself, 
and  she  shall  bring  me  back  the  years  that 
the  caterpillar  has  eaten,  the  fair  resolves 
and  promise  of  my  youth."  Was  it  fancy? 
He  could  have  imagined  some  one  spoke. 
"  Nay,  Bernard  Maxwell,  not  till  you  have 
said  3Iea  culpa."  He  shook  himself.  "  I 
am  getting  morbid ;  to  bed,  and  to-morrow 
begin  my  fight  under  the  star  of  an  un- 
conquered  will.  They  are  her  own  words. 
I  will  take  them  as  a  good  omen."  And  in 
the  morning  he  awoke  as  to  a  Sabbath  calm 
after  the  turmoil  of  his  work-a-day  hours. 
There  was  a  brooding  stillness  in  Nature,  as 
if  she  were  exhausted  after  the  passions  of 
the  previous  week,  yet  not  repentant  for  the 
havoc  she  had  committed,  rather  sullenly 
resentful,  husbanding  her  resources  for  some 
supreme  effort. 

The  look  of  the  sky  made  Phyllis  accede 
to  Dot's  entreaties  that  she  would  spend  the 
day  at  the  Rectory  lest  she  should  be  storm- 
stayed  for  the  evening  service. 

"  And  while  you  are  at  the  Sunday-school, 
Dot,  I  will  study  some  of   Bach's  Passion 
music ;   I  can   do   so 
organ,"  said  Ph3'llis. 

It  was  a  sudden  idea,  but  of  no  moment, 
though  it  seemed — to  those  who  think  the 
saving  of  a  soul  of  more  importance  than  the 
restoring  of  a  dynasty — it  was  to  have  far- 
reaching  consequences.  Alone  in  the  church, 
for  she  could  dispense  with  a  bellows-blower, 
the  instrument,  like  the  one  at  the  Castle, 
now  being  driven  by  hydraulic  power,  she 
played  on  unconscious  of  the  passage  of  time 
or  of  the  gathering  gloom,  only  feeling  herself 
upborne  on  the  waves  of  melody  that  swept 
through  the  quiet,  shadowy  building.  Sud- 
denly a  distant  peal  of  thunder  warned  her  of 
the  approaching  storm,  and  leaving  the  organ- 
loft  she  made  her  way  to  the  pulpit.  There 
was  a  strange  fascination  for  her  to  stand 
there  and  people  the  pews  with  those  of 
whom  she  had  heard,  or  with  monks  and 
nuns  of  a  bygone  age,  piecing  together  their 
lives,  and  wondering  whether  their  spirits 
ever  visited  the  old  scenes.  Now  in  the 
darkness,  all  the  deeper  for  the  intense  flashes 
of  light  that  for  a  moment  lit  up  the  aisles 
and  arches,  she  fancied  she  could  hear  the 
Miserere  and  see  the  cowled  fia-ures  kneeling 
beside  the  catafalque,  where  one  of  their 
number  lay  in  his  last  sleep.  The  girl  stood, 
a  slim,  dark  figure,  -svith  pale,  uplifted  face, 
bearing  no  trace  of  fear,  but  of  awed,  humble 
attention,  waiting  for  the  still  small  voice. 
Gazing  toward  the  beautiful  rose  window  in 
the  western  apse,  during  a  longer  pause  than 


usual  between  the  peals,  she  heard  a  faint- 
sound.  Was  she  no  longer  alone ;  had  some 
one  taken  refuge  ?  Her  eyes  instinctively 
sought  for  the  spot  whence  the  sound  came. 
"  Dot,"  she  called  softly  ;  but  there  was  no 
answer,  only  as  if  the  storm  had  been  gather- 
ing itself  up  for  one  expiring  outburst,  the 
church  was  smitten  across  as  with  a  flaminir 
two-edged  sword,  followed  instantaneously  by 
a  peal  that  seemed  to  shake  the  foundations; 
then  darkness  that  might  be  felt,  and  Phyllis 
stood  petrified,  blanched  with  sudden  horror, 
for  in  the  flash  she  had  seen  a  man's  face — a 
lowering  evil  face,  looking  at  her  from  be- 
hind the  pillar  nearest  the  turret  door.  In- 
voluntarily she  fell  upon  her  knees,  while 
the  rain  that  descended  in  torrents  seemed 
to  cool  her  heated  brain,  for  she  knew  there 
Avould  soon  be  a  rainbow — God's  sign — and 
she  rose  strengthened.  Some  one  turned 
the  key  that  she  always  left  in  the  inside. 
Was  she  locked  in  with  a  madman,  or  had  any 
one  designs  on  the  valuable  eucharistic  ves- 
sels '(  Every  nerve  was  strung  to  its  highest 
tension,  as  such  an  awful  possibility  flashed 
across  her  mind.  Her  only  rescue  seemed 
to  come  through  the  organ ;  its  voice  at  least 
should  speak  for  her,  and  so  again  through 
the  gathering  gloom,  for  though  the  dark- 
ness of  the  storm  had  passed,  the  short 
autumn  day  was  drawing  to  a  close,  she 
paced  sloAvly,  though  her  inclination  was  to 
give  wings  to  her  steps  back  to  the  organ- 
loft.  Her  ears  were  strained  to  catch  the 
faintest  indication  that  she  was  followed,  and 
every  throb  of  her  heart  told  her  that  be- 
hind her  was  the  stealthy  tread  of  noiseless 
feet,  not  of  one  person  but  of  two  !  The  dis- 
tance she  had  to  traverse  seemed  miles  ;  but 
at  last,  with  Avhat  joy  she  touched  the 
familiar  keys  !  She  would  put  forth  all  the 
powers  of  the  instrument,  to  reach  even  the 
Rectory,  if  need  were,  for  help;  but  she  could 
not ;  her  fingers  refused  to  play  anything  but 
the  tenderest,  most  pleading  airs  ;  her  physi- 
cal strength  was  gone,  but  not  her  spiritual, 
and  that  seemed  to  take  her  out  of  the  body 
and  make  her  feel  safe.  No  mere  human 
agency  could  harm  her.  So  strong  was  this 
feeling  that  she  scarcely  started  when  a  rude 
hand  was  laid  on  her  shoulder  and  a  grating 
voice  bade  her,  "  Stow  that,  or  it'll  be  worse 
for  you,"  she  was  conscious  of  neither  sur- 
prise nor  fear,  the  part  she  had  to  play  com- 
ing as  naturally  as  if  she  had  rehearsed  it  in 
some  previous  condition  of  existence.  She 
looked  up  with  white  face  and  large,  dark, 
vacant  eyes,  at  the  man  stooping  over  her, 
her  head  slightly  bent  as  if  listening. 
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"  Hush,  do  not  speak  so  loud,  you  will  wake 
him.  Did  you  not  hear  him  storming  just  now, 
the  giant  Enceladus  "?  But  when  he  is  tired  he 
lets  me  play  him  to  sleep  where  he  rests  in  the 
pipes,  or  I  talk  to  him  thus,  and  he  answers. 
Listen,  and  you  Avill  hear  as  I  do."  And 
her  fingers  strayed  over  the  keys  while  she 
kept  her  eyes  fixed  on  her  assailant  with  a 
look  of  childish  confidence.  Instinctively  he 
recoiled  ;  there  is  always  something  in  mad- 
ness, especially  Avhere  the  victim  is  young 
;ind  beautiful,  that  rouses  the  superstitious 
fears  of  the  ignorant  and  the  exquisite  pity 
of  those  full  of  mental  and  physical  vigour ; 
and  before  the  man  could  recover  from  the 
shock  her  appearance  and  glance  had  given 
him  she  exclaimed,  "  Hark  !  he  is  restless." 
And  her  features  were  lit  up  with  a  sudden 
radiance,  for  she  knew  her  strength  had  come 
back.  "  He  heard  a  strange  voice,  and  he 
loves  only  mine.  I  must  drown  it,  or  he 
will  rise  in  his  might  again."  A  rushing  tor- 
rent of  discordant  harmonies  echoed  through 
the  silent  arches,  and,  stooping  forward  be- 
hind the  dark-browed  man,  there  was  revealed 
to  her  in  the  half  light  another,  young  and 
delicately  featured,  who  was  gazing  at  her 
with  a  wondering  fascination.  "  Gaffer,"  he 
whispered,  "come  away.  You  could  not 
hurt  such  as  her  ! " 

Whatever  his  intention,  it  was  of  necessity 
altered  by  the  fact  of  an  attempt  being  made 
to  open  the  small  door  and  the  Rector's  voice 
shouting,  "Phyllis,  what  have  you  locked 
yourself  in  for  V 

"I  am  coming,  Mr.  Markham."  Then 
petulantly  to  the  two  who  stood  beside  her, 
"  They  always  fetch  me  too  soon  to  take  me 
from  my  love,  but  he  is  at  rest  now,  I  think. 
Come,  I  will  show  yon  the  way,  for  I  know 
eveiy  stone  in  the  old  church.  Good-bye,  dear 
giant;  be  still  till  I  come  back." 

"  Sold,"  growled  the  older  man,  and  the 
younger  followed  with  a  load  taken  off  his 
heart,  walking  as  in  a  dream. 

It  was  with  difficulty  that  Phyllis  kept 
herself  from  falling  Avhen  once  again  she 
found  herself  in  the  open  air,  met  by  the 
Rector  and  Dot,  who  surveyed  her  companions 
with  astonished,  suspicious  gaze,  but  Phyllis 
would  not  betray  them,  she  forced  her  lips  to 
speak  steadily. 

"  Travellers  who  were  overtaken  by  the 
storm  and  took  refuge  iu  the  church,"  she 
said. 


The  elder  slouched  his  hat  over  his  face, 
but  the  younger  touched  his  respectfully  as 
they  moved  away.  For  amoment  all  the  girl's 
strength  deserted  her,  she  swayed  heavily 
forward,  and  would  have  fallen  had  not  Mr. 
Markham  caught  her. 

"  Child,  what  is  the  matter  1  You  have 
been  frightened — what  are  those  men  V  He 
made  a  step  forward,  as  if  to  follow  them, 
but  Phyllis  stopped  him.  "  No,  no,  not  you 
— yet — but  /cannot  let  them  go  like  that." 
And  before  he  could  prevent  her,  she  had 
passed  quickly  down  the  path.  The  men 
paused  instinctively,  on  guard  against  sur- 
prise ;  she  laid  a  detaining  hand  on  the  one 
called  Gafter,  and  there  was  something  in  her 
touch  and  look  that  prevented  all  thought  of 
treachery. 

"  Forgive  me  for  having  deceived  you,  but 
you  will  be  glad  some  day  that  you  were 
prevented  from  doing  wrong.  Whatever  it 
was  I  do  not  ask,  but  if  want  or  some  sad 
past  has  brought  you  so  low  as  to  attempt 
sacrilege  it  is  not  too  late  to  begin  again. 
You  have  a  strong  face.  God  gave  you  brains 
for  something  else  than  to  do  evil ;  and  you," 
looldng  sorrowfully  at  the  other,  "  you  have 
a  kindly  heart,  and  are  not  bad.  Oh,  man  ! " 
turning  fiercely  upon  Gaffer,  "  what,  are  you 
to  drag  a  purer  soul  into  %vickedness  ?  Don't 
go  with  him,"  she  pleaded  once  more  to  the 
younger.  "  Tell  Mr.  Markham  ;  he  is  good 
and  noble ;  he  will  show  you  the  straight 
path ;  he  will  give  you  a  helping  hand. 
Come."  She  almost  dragged  him  back,  but 
he  only  shook' his  head. 

"I  cannot  leave  Gaffer,  though  I  would 
gladly  go  with  you,  miss,  but" — he  choked 
back  what  sounded  strangely  like  a  sob — "  I 
must  stand  by  Gaffer." 

The  other  remained  silent,  as  if  hanging 
upon  his  companion's  words  for  a  verdict  of 
life  or  death,  then  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief, 
and  led  the  youth  away. 

Phyllis  burst  into  tears.  The  tension  had 
been  so  great,  the  passionate  longing  that 
had  seized  her  at  least  to  save  this  man,  so 
hopelessly  quenched,  broke  down  her  self- 
possession.  Mr.  Markham,  who  had  respected 
her  implied  wish  to  speak  alone,  now  came 
up  and  found  her  leaning  helplessly  against 
Lady  Maxwell's  statue.  He  lifted  her  in  his 
strong  arms,  and  bore  her  like  a  child  to  the 
shelter  and  repose  of  his  wife's  gentle  kind- 
nesses. 
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SPEING  WINDS. 

By  ALEXANDER  ANDERSON. 


IHEAED  the  winds  with  unseen  feet 
Pass  up  the  long  and  weary  street ; 

They  sang,  "  We  come  from  hill  and  glen 
To  touch  the  brows  of  toiling  men, 

"  That  each  may  know  and  feel  we  bring 
The  first  faint  breathings  of  the  spring, 

"  To  sweeten  lane,  and  street,  and  square, 
And  lighten  all  the  dusty  air. 

"  The  hills  from  which  we  come  lie  bright 
In  something  of  a  richer  light. 


"  The  long,  deep  glens  and  woodlands  lie 
In  softer  shadows  to  the  eye. 

"The  birds  have  caught  a  finer  note 
To  throb  with  joy  each  feathered  throat. 

"  The  streamlet  echoes  sweet  and  clear 
The  liquid  pulsings  of  the  year ; 

"  And  everywhere  you  look  is  seen 
Life  dawning  in  a  tinge  of  green." 

Thus  sang  the  winds  as  up  the  street 
They  passed  with  heard,  but  unseen,  feet ; 


And,  as  they  went,  a  cloud  above 

Sent  downward  tears  of  spring  and  love. 


THE  LOED'S  PEAYEE. 

SUNDAY  READINGS  FOR  MARCH. 
By   the    editor. 


FIRST  SUNDAY. 

"  Thy  kingdom  come." 
Head  Isaiah  i.  1—20  ;  John  xviii.  33  to  end. 

CAN  there  be  any  spot  in  the  universe 
where  the  kingdom  of  God  is  not  come  1 
The  reio'n  of  law  in  nature  is  absolute: 
seems  it  not,  then,  irrational  to  sxippose  that 
there  is  any  domain  which  is  not  as  com- 
pletely obedient  to  the  order  of  laws  applic- 
able to  its  condition,  whether  intellectual  or 
moral,  as  what  we  find  in  the  material  uni- 
verse ? 

In  a  sense  this  is  true,  for  no  creature  or 
system  can  escape  the  control  of  divine  law, 
Ijccause  the  breaking  of  any  law  at  once 
brings  into  play  other  laAvs  which  vindicate 
tlie  offended  majesty  of  universal  order. 
Whether  he  wills  it  or  not,  the  transgressor 
is  within  a  kingdom  whose  laws  are  inexor- 
ably carried  out.  In  this  sense,  therefore, 
we  do  not  require  to  pray,  "Thy  kingdom 
come,"  for  it  is  already  with  us. 

But  there  is  another  light  in  which  we 
may  see  how  the  kingdom  of  God  is  very  far 
from  having  come.  For  although  it  is  ac- 
cording to  the  will  of  God  that  he  who  is 
wicked  should  bear  the  consequences  of  that 
wickedness,  yet  we  know  that  it  is  not  the 
Avill  of  God  that  any  man  should  be  wicked. 
It  is  His  will  that  we  should  be  truthful 
and  not  liars,  loving  and  not  selfish,  pure  and 
not  filthy;  and  when  we  refuse  to  be  true 


and  loving  and  pure,  we  undoubtedly  resist 
His  will. 

If,  then,  we  ask  whether  it  is  possible  that 
there  can  be  any  region  in  the  universe  that 
is  not  under  the  law  of  God,  we  reply  that 
in  every  human  heart,  when  a  choice  is 
made  of  the  Avrong  instead  of  the  right, 
there  is  a  spot  not  yet  subdued  to  the 
divine  will,  a  domain  wherein  the  kingdom 
of  God  has  not  come. 

The  question  as  to  what  is  meant  by  the 
kingdom  of  God  in  Scripture  is  too  wide  for 
us  to  enter  on  here.  It  will  be  sufficient 
merely  to  indicate  its  force. 

Sometimes  the  phrase  is  equivalent  to  what 
we  call  the  Church,  as  that  visible  society 
which  professes  to  be  under  divine  law,  and 
whose  organisation  is  for  the  spread  of  those 
influences  whereby  men  maybe  brought  under 
obedience  to  it.  But  as  a  rule,  the  coming 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  means  the  spread  of 
the  religious  spirit  and  the  growth  of  the 
mind  of  Christ  among  men,  together  with  the 
consequences  in  society  which  must  spring 
from  that  increase. 

A  kingdom  implies  a  king  and  lawgiver, 
and  when  Ave  pray,  "  Our  Father  which  art 
in  heaven,"  Ave  are  asking  that  the  perfect 
laws  of  righteousness,  holiness,  and  loA'e, 
which  are  the  laAvs  of  His  Being,  should 
reign  supreme  over  all  other  spiritual  beings. 
For  as  the  King  is  spiritual,  so  must  the  sub- 
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jects,  over  whom  His  laws  are  intended  to 
govern,  be  spiritual  also.  The  name  "  Our 
Father "  imphes  that  we  are  children  made 
in  His  image,  and  therefore  capable  of  enter- 
the    kingdom     of    righteousness,    and 
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peace,  and  joy.  We  cannot  impose  the  Laws 
of  holiness  on  the  beast  that  perishes,  for  it 
has  no  spiritual  nature.  But  men  and  women 
ought  to  know  the  Father  of  their  spirits, 
and  confess  that  His  laws  are  right  and 
beautiful  and  true.  We  have  been  endowed 
with  tlie  awful  power  of  saying,  even  to  God 
Himself,  "I  will"  or  "I  wiTl  not.:"  and 
the  great  end  of  redemption  is  to  gain  a  will- 
ing obedience  to  the  laws  of  God's  kingdom. 
Accordingly,  the  prayer,  "  Thy  kingdom 
come,"  is  the  cry  of  the  heart,  amid  all  the 
rebellion  and  confusion  of  sin,  that  the  Father 
should  be  known,  and  His  love  assert  itself 
as  the  supreme  law  of  every  life. 

What,  then,  do  we  imagine  would  take 
place  if  this  prayer  were  fully  answered  now, 
and  if  the  kingdom  of  God  reigned  over  all 
the  kingdoms  of  the  world  1  I  am  not  speak- 
ing of  any  outward  advent,  heralded  by  the 
sound  of  trumpets  or  accompanied  by  the 
vision  of  mighty  angels.  Let  society  be 
constituted  as  it  is  at  present,  and  let  the 
only  change  be  in  the  character  of  men,  so 
that  there  will  not  be  a  single  human  being 
who  is  not  under  the  divine  law  of  righteous- 
ness; not  a  motive  that  is  not  pure  and  loving, 
and  not  a  word  which  is  not  true. 

The  kingdoms  of  the  world  would  con- 
tinue.  The  kingdom  of  science  would  still 
investigate  ;  the  kingdom  of  art  would  give 
shape  and  expression  to  its  ideals  ;  the  king- 
dom of  commerce  would  maintain  its  enter- 
prise, and  each  nation  carry  on  the  inter- 
change of  products ;  the  kingdom  of  social  life, 
from  that  of  the  family  to  the  wider  organisa- 
tion of  the  State,  would  not  cease  to  exer- 
cise its  influence ;  and  the  kingdom  of  poli- 
tics would  not  lay  aside  its  humane  task. 
But  how  changed  would  the  character  of  all 
these  kingdoms  become  if  the  laws  of  God's 
spiritual  kingdom,  whose  province  is  the 
thoughts,  motives,  and  sympathies  of  man's 
heart  and  conscience,  reigned  in  power  over 
every  human  being  !  The  kingdom  of  science 
would  then  be  truly  a  school  of  the  prophets, 
interpreting  the  ways  of  God  in  the  material 
universe,  and  itself  leading  men  in  self-for- 
getfulness  to  adore  Him  whose  thoughts 
they  were  learning  in  the  vast  system  of  law. 
The  kingdom  of  commerce  would  then  be 
purified  from  its  selfishness  and  dishonesty, 
and  wherever  the  enterprise  of  the  merchant 
reached,  whether  among  the  lowest  tribes  of 


Africa  or  the  weakest  and  most  timid  races 
of  the  East,  there  would  be  a  visible  witness 
given,  in  the  name  of  God,  for  justice,  truth, 
purity,  and  kindness.  The  kingdom  of  art 
would  then  be  the  instructor  in  what  is 
noblest,  and  refuse  to  debase  its  power  by  any 
evil  suggestiveness.  The  kingdoms  of  social 
life  and  of  politics  Avould,  in  like  manner, 
no  longer  be  swayed  by  the  selfish  lust  of 
power,  so  that  the  horrors  of  war  would  no 
more  curse  the  earth,  but  man  care  for 
man,  and  peoples  for  peoples,  as  brothers  in 
Jesus  Christ.  We  might  also  believe  that 
the  ecclesiastical  world  would  be  inspired 
with  the  new  light  of  love,  and  be  marked 
by  its  humility  rather  than  its  pride,  by  its 
charity  and  tolerance  rather  than  by  its 
bigotry  and  lust  of  power.  We  have  but  to 
banish  the  evil  from  all  these  different  spheres 
in  order  that  the  kingdoms  of  the  world 
may  verily  become  "  the  kingdom  of  the 
Lord  and  of  His  Christ." 

But  you  may  say  all  this  is  a  dream  whose 
realisation  is  inconceivable.  However  im- 
possible it  may  appear  to  us,  yet  the  fact 
that  Christ  teaches  us  to  pray,  "  Father, 
thy  kingdom  come,"  and  commands  us  to^ 
labour  for  its  coming,  implies  an  assurance 
that  it  will  come.  He  would  not  ask  us  to- 
pray  for  impossibilities.  It  ought,  therefore, 
to  move  us  to  endeavour  to  realize  the  laws 
of  the  kingdom  in  our  own  lives  and  that 
of  others,  so  that  in  every  sphere  of  daily 
interest  and  duty  we  may  live  as  children 
of  the  Father.  True  faith  is  a  belief  in  the 
possibility  of  good,  such  as  may  nerve  the 
arm  in  contending  for  its  victory.  "  I  be- 
held," said  the  seer,  "  a  new  heaven  and  a 
new  earth  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness  " 
and  all  things  are  even  now  working  for  that 
renewal.  The  world  is  not  now  what  it 
was.  The  kingdom  of  God  is  advancing. 
Let  it  be  ours  to  be  fellow-workers  together 
w-ith  Him  in  His  glorious  purpose,  that  we 
may  be  sharers  with  Him  in  the  joy  when 
the  "end  shall  come  ;"  when  He  shall  have 
vanquished  every  enemy,  and  shall  "  deliver 
up  the  kingdom  to  God,  even  the  Father;" 
v/hen  "  God  shall  be  all  in  all." 

It  is  this  we  pray  for  when  we  say,  "  Our 
Father  whicli  art  in  heaven.  Hallowed  be 
Thy  name.  Thy  kingdom  come." 

SECOND   SUNDAY. 

"  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven." 

Bead  Psalm  xl.,  and  Mark  sdv.  32 — 12. 

We  may  say  of  this  petition,  as  of  the 
former  one,  that  the  mil  of  God  is  in  a  sense 
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always  done,  both  in  heaven  and  on  earth. 
But  as  used  here,  the  will  of  God  means 
something  different  from  the  execution  of 
law,  physical  or  moral.  By  the  will  of  God 
Ave  mean  what  He  desires  for  His  creatures, 
what  He  Himself  loves  and  what  He  wishes 
us  to  be  and  to  possess. 

1.  The  Avill  of  God,  as  being  the  will  of  a 
Person,  is  but  anotlier  word  for  His  character. 
He  wills,  according  to  what  He  Himself  is. 
If  He  is  holy,  then  it  must  be  His  will  that 
we  should  be  holy  also. 

When  we  pray  "  Thy  will  be  done,"  we 
are  therefore  not  dealing  with  a  mere  system 
of  law,  however  wise  and  good,  but  with 
that  which  is  behind  these  laws,  even  the 
glorious  purpose  of  Him  who,  through  these 
and  a  multitude  of  moral  forces,  is  seeking 
the  well-being  of  all  His  creatures  and  who 
desires  that  ever}'^  soul  of  man,  made  in  His 
image  and  endowed  with  the  gift  of  choice, 
should  freely  choose  the  good,  should  learn 
to  love  what  He  loves  and  to  hate  what  He 
hates. 

It  was  to  bring  us  thus  to  choose  the  will 
of  God  that  Christ  came.  He  Himself  re- 
vealed what  that  will  is,  and  the  blessedness 
of  doing  it.  "  Lo,  I  come  to  do  thy  will,  0 
my  God,"  was  the  very  object  of  His  mission. 
It  was  His  joy  to  set  forth,  in  a  world  full 
of  rebellion  and  unrest,  the  peace  and  satis- 
faction of  perfectly  accepting  the  will  of  the 
Father. 

2.  Christ  not  only  teaches  us  to  pray,  "  Our 
Father,  Thy  will  be  done,"  but  he  gives  us 
a  measure  and  picture  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  will  of  God  ought  to  be  done.  We  are 
to  seek  that  His  will  be  done  on  earth,  as  it 
is  in  heaven. 

We  know  very  little  of  what  heaven  is, 
where  it  may  be,  and  of  the  condition  of 
existence  there  of  the  angels  and  the  spirits 
of  the  just  made  perfect,  who  are  in  God's 
presence  and  serve  Him  day  and  night.  We 
know  that  our  own  brothers  and  sisters 
are  there  who  in  all  ages  were  on  the  side 
of  God,  and  against  evil ;  but  when  we  try 
to  set  forth  the  kind  of  life  they  lead,  we  are 
met  by  an  almost  complete  ignorance.  This, 
however,  we  do  know — they  all  do  the  will 
of  God.  This  is  their  free  and  happy  choice. 
They  do  His  will  constantly,  and  they  do  it 
perfectly ;  so  that  the  eye  of  Him  who 
searches  every  heart  can  discover  no  thought 
or  desire  which  is  not  in  sympathy  with  what 
He  desires.  Christ  who  taught  us  to  pray  this 
jjraycr  knew  this,  for  He  knew  what  heaven 
is.  He  knew  how  full  and  glorious  is  the 
joy  that  reigns  there ;  and  it  was  with  the 


desire  to  see  this  sin-stained  earth  blessed 
with  the  same  spiritual  harmony  that  He 
prayed,  and  taught  us  to  pray,  "  Our  Father, 
Thy  wiU  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in 
heaven." 

3.  The  fact  that  He  commands  us  so  to 
pray,  is  in  itself  an  assurance  that  the  prayer 
is  not  in  vain ;  but  that  on  this  same  earth 
which  now  carries  such  a  weary  burden  of 
wrong  we  may  expect  a  time  when  the  will  of 
God  shall  be  as  gladly  accepted  and  obeyed  as 
it  now  is  in  heaven.  And  what  does  earth 
need  but  this,  to  become  a  veritable  Paradise 
Restored  ?  For  except  where  man's  self-will 
breaks  in,  bringing  its  curse  on  nature  and 
on  society,  how  fair  and  good  is  this  world 
of  God  !  But  where  is  the  region  on  which 
sin  has  not  shed  its  blight  ?  We  have  only  to 
imagine  the  spectacle  presented  by  every  city 
and  continent  at  the  present  hour,  the  suffer- 
ings, cruelties,  tyrannies  and  shame  produced 
by  man's  selfish  passion,  to  measure  what  the 
change  would  be,  if  the  will  of  God,  instead 
of  the  will  of  self,  reigned  sapreme. 

4.  We  must  not  only  pray  the  prayer  but 
labour  for  its  fulfilment.  The  battle  has 
to  be  fought  in  each  heart  and  life  as  well  as 
in  the  great  world-battle  of  society.  "  I  will 
do  my  own  will,"  is  the  very  motto  of  the 
devil's  kingdom.  "  Father,  thy  will  be  done," 
is  the  very  essence  of  the  kingdom  of  sonship 
and  of  peace.  "  I  will  do  as  I  please,"  is 
the  cry  of  the  drunkard,  who  will  desolate 
his  house  and  blast  the  lives  of  his  dearest 
rather  than  stint  his  vile  indulgence.  It  is 
the  cry  of  the  sensualist,  who  cares  not 
although  those  who  might  be  pure  saints  of 
God  are  made  devils  of  pollution  and  misery, 
if  only  his  bestial  lusts  are  gratified.  It  is 
the  cry  of  the  avaricious  who  heeds  not,  though 
entire  populations  are  relegated  into  a  grind- 
ing squalor,  provided  he  reaps  his  profits. 
Everywhere  it  is  the  same  fearful  curse  when- 
ever the  will  of  self  reigns  instead  of  the 
will  of  God. 

But  Christ  has  shown  how  good  it  is  to  di 
the  will  of  God,  even  when  obedience  leads 
to  suffering  and  to  death.  We,  too,  may 
help  on  "  the  Golden  year  of  God  "  by  try- 
ing to  live  more  nearly  as  we  pray,  "Father, 
Thy  will  be  done." 


THIKD   SUNDAY. 
"  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread."    I. 
Read  Psalm  cxlv.,  and  St.  Matt.  vi.  19. 

To  recognise  the  full  beauty  of  this  peti- 
tion, which  is  the  first  of  those  that  ask  any- 
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thing  personal,  we  must  join  it  to  the  open- 
ing word  and  say,  "  Our  Father,  give  us  this 
day  our  daily  bread."  This  at  once  makes  it 
the  request  of  children  who  confess  their  de- 
pendence, and  are  willing  to  be  dependent,  on 
the  Father  in  heaven. 

The  conception  of  the  Father,  which  forms 
the  basis  of  the  petition,  is  of  the  essence  of 
the  prayer  and  of  all  religion.  He  is  repre- 
sented as  the  "  Giver."  Our  characters  as 
relisiious  or  irrelioiious  must  be  determined 
by  the  idea  we  form  of  our  relationship  to 
God.  If,  for  example,  we  imagine  that  what 
we  have  is  our  own,  and  that  by  some  in- 
herent right  wc  are  entitled  to  possess  lands, 
or  money,  or  houses,  or  genius,  or  bodily 
health,  or  our  happy  home,  and  the  bright 
faces  of  those  Ave  love ;  then  any  demand 
made  upon  us  by  God  Avill  appear  like  an 
encroachment  by  an  alien  power.  If  any  of 
our  dear  ones  are  taken  from  us,  or  if  we 
are  deprived  of  health,  we  resent  such  inva- 
sions of  our  territory,  and  feel  as  if  Ave  were 
cruelly  used.  But  the  view  put  before  us  in 
Scripture  is  the  opposite  of  this.  "What 
have  we  that  we  did  not  receive  1 "  Creation 
is  His  gift  :  the  earth,  with  its  teeming 
beauty ;  the  heavens,  that  enrich  us  with 
their  fruitfulness ;  our  bodies,  the  precious 
lives  of  parent,  and  brother,  and  child ;  our 
redemption,  with  its  hopes — all  are  His  gifts. 
At  the  best  we  are  but  "  stewards  of  the 
manifold  gifts  of  God."  We  therefore  play  a 
foolish  and  wicked  part  when  we  set  up  a 
dominion  of  our  own  over  all  that  we  thus  re- 
ceive. We  then  invert  the  chai'acter  of  duty 
and  falsify  life.  We  become  separated  from 
others,  as  well  as  from  God.  But  all  is 
changed  when  we  know  that  we  are  within 
an  all-embracing  system  of  goodness,  and  are 
the  objects  of  that  goodness.  Nay,  we  are 
truly  enriched  only  when  we  fall  into  the 
divine  order,  and  instead  of  being  isolated 
atoms  Ave  recognise  our  oneness  with  creation 
and  Avith  every  creature.  If  a  man  stands 
alone  in  his  fancied  self-sufficiency,  he  is  even 
contemptible  in  his  nothingness.  When  he  re- 
cognises God  as  the  giA^er  of  all,  and  is  Avilling 
to  be  only  a  recipient,  he  joins  himself  to  the 
great  family  of  God,  and  is  in  harmony  Avith 
the  truth  of  things. 

Religion  borroAvs  a  ncAv  colour  Avhen  our 
relationship  to  God  is  thus  regarded.  Instead 
of  it  being  a  service  rendered  bv  us  in  order 
to  secure  a  reAvard,  we  learn  to  forget  our- 
selves and  to  rejoice  to  be  Avithin  a  system 
Avhich  is  under  Him  Avho  Hoods  all  Avorlds 
with  light,  and  love,  and  goodness.  Such 
thoughts  of  God  as  the  Giver  fill  ixs  with 


new  thoughts  of  our  brother  men.  We  be- 
come bound  to  them  as  common  recipients  of 
a  common  grace. 

When  we  come  in  this  Spirit  of  God — the 
richest  as  Avell  as  the  poorest — Avith  the  sim.- 
ple  prayer  for  daily  suljsistcnce,  confessing 
equally  our  dependence  upon  Him,  and  ask- 
ing Him  as  the  gracious  Giver  to  grant  us 
the  very  necessities  of  life,  Ave  are  taught  a 
lesson  Avhich  goes  to  the  foundation  of  all 
religion.  We  are  put  in  our  right  place,  and 
God  is  put  in  His  right  place.  Light  is 
throAvn  on  our  position  and  on  the  character 
of  the  things  Ave  call  "our  own." 

Furthermore,  Avhen,  as  Ave  thus  kneel.  He 
makes  us  use  this  little  Avord  "our,"  He 
Avould  have  us  realise  once  more  our  brother- 
hood and  the  claims  of  brotherhood.  The 
Bible  does  not  confound  distinctions  of 
rank  and  property,  for  every  command  to 
generosity  implies  an  existing  difi'erence 
between  the  giver  and  the  recipient,  and 
that  some  are  in  need  and  some  overfloAving 
Avith  abundance.  The  Church  is  bound  to 
express  the  teaching  of  Scripture  and  to 
recognise  Avhat  are  called  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty, Avithout  Avhich  society  Avould  soon  fall 
to  pieces.  But  the  Church  has  an  addi- 
tional duty.  It  has  to  inspire  society  with 
the  spirit  of  this  prayer.  It  has  to  teach 
the  capitalist,  the  employer,  the  master,  the 
proprietor  to  kneel  Avith  their  Avorkmen  and 
servants  and  tenants,  and  all  of  them  to  pray 
under  a  sense  of  a  common  dependence  on 
the  Giver  of  all  they  have.  AVhen  all  learn 
to  pray  as  children  together,  they  Avill  also 
leorn  to  live  as  brethren.  It  is  not  nevr 
rules  or  neAv  schemes  for  society  that  we  re- 
quire, but  a  new  spirit,  even  the  spirit  of 
this  prayer.  Unless  Ave  possess  that,  then 
the  mere  use  of  the  Avords  is  but  a  form  and 
the  name  of  Christian  a  vain  assumption. 


FOURTH   SUNDAY. 

"  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bre.ad."    II'. 
Eead  Amos  iv.,  and  St.  Luke  xii.  13 — 31. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  is  not  this  a  very 
unreal  petition  for  many  persons  to  ofler  ? 
It  may  be  beneficial  and  appropriate  Avhen 
coming  from  the  lips  of  the  millions  on  earth 
to  Avhom  the  question  of  daily  bread  is  a 
question  of  life  and  death.  There  are  thou- 
sands in  all  our  great  cities,  poor  and  famish- 
ing men  and  women  and  hungry  children,  for 
Avliom  this  prayer  is  the  utterance  of  the 
most  crushing  necessity.  But  is  it  not  quite 
unreal  for  those  to  use  this  prayer  whose 
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fortunes  are  accumulated  like  a  vast  security 
against  want,  whose  tables  groan  with  every 
luxury,  who  have  "  more  than  heart  can  wish," 
and  much  more  than  they  can  well  spend  on 
themselves  1     Are  they  to  kneel  beside  these 
paupers  and  toil-worn  men  and  women,  and 
as  humbly  and  sincerely  as  any  of  them  to 
ask  God  for  daily  subsistence  1     Is  there  not 
hypocrisy  and  falsehood  in  such  a  praj^er  1 
I  do   not   think   so.      On    the    contrary,  I 
believe  that  the  lesson  which  this  petition 
teaches  to  the  rich  as  well  as  poor,  is  the 
one  which  the  rich  need  most  to  learn.     It 
is   just   because   they  so  often  forget  their 
dependence  that  Christ  tells  them  so  to  pray 
4is  well  as  the  most  destitute.     And  if  they 
fail  so    to    learn  it,  God   may  have    other 
methods  of  enforcing  the  truth.     There  were 
similar  contrasts  in  Israel  in  the  old  time. 
■Great  men  said  then  as  they  are  tempted  to 
say  now,  "We  have  need  of  nothing  ;"  they 
felt  so  secure  that  they  could  challenge  the 
Almighty  saying,  "Who  is  Lord  over  us?" 
But  God  revealed  to  them  their  error,  some- 
times by  sending  famine  on    the  land  and 
sometimes  by  such  terrible  wars  and  sieges 
that  the  king  himself   had  to  starve  with 
the  poorest.     God  has  His  own  methods  of 
"bringing  down  the   lofty  looks  of   man." 
Even  now  He  has  but  to  withhold  seed-time 
and  harvest  for  one  year.  He  has  but  to  send 
a  universal  drought,  or  even  one  night  of 
such  bitter  and  universal  frost  as  to  blacken 
the  green  vegetation  of  summer,  in  order  to 
prove  to  the  wealthiest  the  vanity  of   his 
confidence.     We  have  in  our  own  days  seen 
great  cities  shut   up   and   delicate    women 
forced  to  feed  on  loathsomeness.     Are  we  so 
secui'e  in  our  sea-girt  isle  that  we  can  smile 
at  these  possibilities  ?     And  were  such  days 
of  trial  to  come,  would  not  the  peer  as  well  as 
the  peasant  be  taught  a  new  use  of  the  prayer 
for  bread  1     A  hungry  man  cannot  eat  his 
gold   when   there   is   no   grain  to  purchase 
with  it.      He  cannot   satisfy   hunger   with 
parchments  and  securities.     The  daily  bread 
is  verily  the  gift  of  God  to  the  richest  as  well 
as  to  the  poorest,  and  when  Christ  teaches 
every  rank  and  condition  of  men  to  kneel 
as  one  and  say,  "Father,  give  us  this  day 
our  daily  bread,"  it  is  just  bringing  all  back  to 
the  truth  we  are  so  apt  to  forget,  of  our 
complete  and  common  dependence. 

This  petition  also  teaches  a  lesson  of  quiet 
confidence  as  opposed  to  an  anxious,  avari- 
cious fretfulness.  There  have  been  those 
who  see  in  this  petition  and  in  all  the 
admonitions  of  the  gospel  against  over-care- 
fulness, the  contradiction  of  the  enterprise 


and  foresight  which  raise  men  in  the  scale  of 
creation.  They  say,  moreover,  that  these 
sentiments  would  ruin  Europe,  and  sweep 
from  our  own  country  those  tiiumphs  which 
have  been  achieved  by  an  indomitable  energy 
inspired  by  an  insatiable  acquisitiveness. 

We  must,  however,  understand  what  is 
the  kind  of  limit  which  our  Lord  would  put 
on  our  ambition  when  He  commands  us  to  ask 
for  daily  bread,  and  sends  us  to  the  birds  of 
the  air  to  learn  lessons  of  dependence.  Christ 
always  deals  with  the  spirit  of  a  life,  rather 
than  by  laying  down  rules  to  control  con- 
duct. He  does  not  command  us  to  be  as 
inactive  as  the  lilies  of  the  field  which  grow 
or  perish  according  to  rain  or  sunshine.  But 
He  would  deliver  us  from  feverish  anxiety. 
He  would  have  us  unite  active  industry 
with  calm  confidence.  That  is  not  the  tem- 
perament which  is  most  commonly  found  in 
modern  times.  The  desire  of  the  speculator 
or  of  the  commercial  gambler  is  to  find  a 
method  of  overleaping  the  necessities  of 
patient  labour,  and  of  the  times  and  seasons 
that  reward  it.  He  Avould  escape  the  delay 
imposed  by  industry.  It  is  this  restless, 
maddening  spirit  which  Christ  condemns  and 
Avhich  is  the  bane  and  curse  of  society.  The 
calm  tone  of  lionest  industry,  which  does  faith- 
fully and  wisely  the  duty  of  the  day,  waiting 
upon  God's  laws,  fretting  not  at  delay  and  is 
willingly  dependent  upon  His  love,  is  surely 
the  best  security  for  ultimate  success  as  well 
as  for  continual  peace.  Christ  does  not  lay 
down  rules  as  to  how  much  or  how  little  a 
man  ought  to  possess,  but  He  tells  us  to 
beware  of  covetousness,  and  would  breathe 
a  tone  into  every  rank  of  life  which,  if  it 
only  prevailed,  would  make  all  life  beautiful 
and  good. 

Innumerable  problems  suggest  themselves. 
What  of  the  shocking  poverty  and  the  vio- 
lent contrasts  between  rich  and  poor  which 
our  so-called  Christian  society  presents  ? 
Ought  there  to  be  any  interference  from 
without  in  order  to  remove  these  inequali- 
ties 1  Of  that  we  cannot  speak  here,  but 
we  are  free  to  say  that  such  contrasts  would 
not  have  existed  if  Christendom  had  only 
learned  more  vitally  the  meaning  of  the 
great  prayer  which  it  repeats,  and  if  the 
Church,  instead  of  directing  men's  thoughts 
so  exclusively  to  the  next  Avorld,  and  to  the 
salvation  each  one  of  his  own  soul  when  he 
dies,  had  taught  them  to  think  more  of  the 
Avorld  where  God  has  placed  them,  and  of 
how  it  might  be  brought  within  the  kingdom 
of  hea^'cn,  which  is  the  kingdom  of  the 
Father  wherein  all  men  are  brethren. 
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THE  WEAKER  VESSEL. 

By  D.  CHRISTIE  MURRAY, 


Author  of  "Joseph's  Coat,' 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

I  COULD  not  remember  to  have  had  a  task 
more  embarrassing  laid  upon  mc.  It 
was  not  merely  embarrassing,  but  downright 
painful,  even  in  the  mere  contemplation  of 
it.  And  yet  it  was  so  evidently  the  only 
thing  to  be  done  that  it  was  not  to  be  evaded. 
Pole  went  down  to  Worborough  Court  as  he 
had  promised,  and  I  was  left  alone  to  fulfil 
my  part  of  the  bargain  made  between  us. 

I  had  let  almost  the  whole  of  the  first  day 
slide  by  without  action,  and  had  constantly 
tested  myself  with  rehearsals  of  the  disclo- 
sure I  had  to  make.  The  fact  that  I  was 
fully  authorised  to  make  it  had  next  to  no 
effect  upon  my  mind.  Look  at  it  how  I 
would  it  seemed  to  wear  the  air  of  an  in- 
tolerable impertinence.  But,  as  I  wandered 
■disconsolate  down  Piccadilly  that  night, 
trying  to  summon  up  resolution  to  get 
the  matter  over,  I  encountered  no  less  a 
person  than  the  Reverend  Doctor  Fish.  He 
was  beaming,  as  he  always  beamed,  and 
overflowing  with  that  fatuous  and  indiscrimi- 
nating  kindliness  which  marked  his  aspect 
in  the  world  at  large.  We  shook  hands 
with  great  cordiality. 

"How  do  you  do,  my  young  friend,  hoAv 
do  you  do  ?  Rambling?  Philosophising'?  A 
charming  night  for  the  time  of  year,  but  cold." 

"Doctor  Fish,"  said  I,  plunging  in  medias 
res,  "  I  have  something  to  say  to  you." 

The  old  gentleman  stopped  short  and 
looked  at  me  with  an  almost  ludicrous  air  of 
alarm.  I  became  awkwardly  aware  of  a 
somewhat  too  tragic  intensity  in  my  own 
tone  and  manner. 

"  I  have  been  asked,"  I  continued,  taking 
him  by  the  arm  and  leading  him  along,  "  to 
make  public  a  certain  painful  piece  of  news." 

The  old  gentleman,  with  his  hat  perched 
on  the  back  of  his  head  and  his  face  turned 
up  to  mine  with  an  expression  of  alarmed 
bewilderment,  ambled  beside  me. 

"Pole,"  I  said,  "has  gone  down  to  Wor- 
borough Court  to  see  Lord  Worborough,  and 
to  make  to  him  the  same  statement  which 
he  aiithorises  me  to  make  to  his  friends  in 
general." 

"  God  bless  my  soul  !  "  said  Dr.  Fi.sh. 

"  There  were  reasons,"  I  went  on,  delay- 
ing, in  a  sufficiently  lame  and  impotent 
fashion,  what  I  had  to  say,  "  why  the  thing 
should  not  have  been  made  generally  known 
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"Rainhow  Gold,"  "Aunt  Rachel,"  etc. 

before.      But  there  are  now  reasons — very 
urgent  reasons — why  it  should  be  known." 

Dr,  Fish  said,  "  God  bless  my  soul !"  again, 
and  ambled  oti,  holding  his  umbrella  tightly 
at  the  middle  and  gasping  at  me  open- 
mouthed. 

"Pole,"  I  said,  making  quite  a  desperate 
effort,  "  some  years  back  contracted  a  most 
miserable  and  unhappy  marriage." 

The  doctor  stopped,  withdrew  his  arm. 
and  faced  me  in  speechless  amazement. 

"  His  wife  is  living  still.  I  have  met  her 
twice,  and  I  can  thoroughly  understand  the 
reasons  which  prompted  him  to  concealment. 
But  now  his  changed  position  and  certain 
other  circumstances,  which  it  is  not  necessary 
that  we  should  talk  about — — " 

"My  dear  young  friend,"  said  the  doctor, 
laying  his  hand  upon  my  arm,  "we  will  say 
nothing  whatever  about  them."  I  had  not 
expected  so  much  delicacy  from  him.  "I  can 
see  reasons  ;  I  can  see  one  or  two  reasons. 
The  poor  misguided  boy  !  Dear  me  !  Such 
prospects  !  This  will  be  a  blow  to  his  lord- 
ship. Quite  right  and  wise  on  the  poor  boy's 
part  to  make  the  thing  known.  Quite  right 
and  wise.  But  who  is  the  lady  ?  Is  she-  - 
is  she— anybody  ?  " 

I  told  him  that  I  knew  nothing  whatever  of 
Mrs.  Pole's  antecedents ;  that  she  looked  and 
spoke  as  if  she  might  have  been  a  lady;  but, 
I  added,  whatever  her  antecedents  might  have 
been,  she  was  utterly  impossible  as  a  life- 
companion  for  her  husband. 

I  had  always  known  the  old  gentleman  to 
be  of  a  feeling  and  sympathetic  turn,  but  I 
seemed  noAv  to  have  done  him  less  than 
justice.  He  was  very  much  moved  indeed 
by  the  intelligence  I  had  given  him,  and 
when  we  had  resumed  our  progress  westward 
he  walked  in  silence  for  full  five  minutes, 
sighing  every  now  and  again,  and  shaking 
his  head  quite  mournfully.  After  this,  how- 
ever, I  fancied  that  I  began  to  discern  a  sort 
of  sad  complacency  in  his  manner,  and  I  do 
not  think  I  am  far  wrong  in  supposing  that 
he  found  a  compensation  for  this  mournful 
news  in  the  fact  that  he  was  authorised  to 
spread  it  abroad. 

"  There  is,  of  course,"  he  said,  "  no  possi- 
bility of  a  mistake  in  this  ?  You  understand, 
John,  that  if  this  story  is  to  be  repeated  it 
must  be  no  guess-Avork." 

I  told  him  anew  that  Pole  himself  desired 
the  fact  to  be  made  known,  and  parted  from 
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him  shortly  afterwards  with  a  feeling  that  I 
had  been  unwarrantably  meddling  with  my 
friend's  affairs.  So  far  as  the  casting  abroad 
of  the  news  could  go,  the  thing  was  over  and 
done  Avith.  It  was  quite  certain,  as  I  knew, 
that  the  intelligence  would  I'each  all  for  whom 
it  was  intended,  and  a  few  chance  thousands 
outside  that  limited  circle.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  it  was  public  property  in  a  week,  for  the 
earliest  precursor  of  the  great  tribe  of  society 
journals  got  hold  of  it,  and  printed  it  in  a 
paragraph,  the  purposed  mystery  of  which 
blinded  nobody.  We  have  grown  quite  ac- 
customed noAvadays  to  the  invasion  of  Avhat 
used  to  be  called  the  sanctity  of  private  life ; 
but  at  this  time  the  publication  of  this  kind 
of  detail  was  new  in  our  experience,  and 
Pole  and  I  were  not  unnaturally  angr}^  at  it. 

It  served  Pole's  purpose  in  one  marked 
way,  however,  inasmuch  as  it  brought  under 
Mr.  Goldsmith's  notice  the  fact  that  all 
attempt  to  preserve  secrecy  had  been  aban- 
doned, and  so  took  one  weapon  out  of  hands 
which  were  not  likely  to  be  over-scrupulous. 
It  did  this  very  completely,  for  the  final  line 
of  the  paragraph  ran  thus  : — "  It  is  a  signifi- 
cant fact  that  the  husband  has  himself  de- 
cided to  publish  the  news  of  the  marriage  he 
has  hitherto  so  successfully  concealed."  I 
it  probable  at  the  time  that  the 
altogether  know  of  what 
the  fact  Avas  significant,  and  I  have  since 
remarked  that  the  journalistic  capacity  for 
indicating  significances  and  incapacity  for 
actually  seeing  them,  are  a  part  of  the  news- 
paper man's  mental  outfit. 

When  once  I  had  set  the  news  afloat  I 
became  actually  tormented  by  the  desire  to 
know  how  it  was  received  in  Cromwell 
Terrace.  The  A^ery  force  of  my  sympathy 
served  to  keep  me  aAA'ay  for  a  week  or  two, 
and  I  felt  so  aAvlvAvard  about  the  whole 
melancholy  business  that  if  it  had  not  been 
for  Clara's  presence  in  the  house  I  should 
probably  have  avoided  Mr.  Delamere's  resi- 
dence for  ever.  I  have  said  nothing  of  the 
progress  of  my  OAvn  personal  affairs  during 
the  last  month  or  tAvo,  and  yet  that  progress 
Avas  noticeable  and  rapid.  Looking  back  to 
almost  any  period  of  life,  and  taking  up  any 
thread  of  existence,  it  is  curious  to  notice 
hoAv  the  contemplation  of  that  one  line  Avill, 
for  the  moment,  belittle  the  others.  By  dint 
of  thinking  of  it  yon  may  make  almost  any 
episode  of  your  life  look  disproportionately 
large,  and  I  suppose  that  one  of  the  chief 
difficulties  to  be  surmounted  in  the  relation 
of  one's  oAvn  history  is  provided  by  this  \'ery 
tendency.     I  Avill  be  careful  at  least  not  to 


thought 

Avriter  might  not 


exaggerate  one  line.  To  go  back  to  al? 
those  tender  hopes  and  foolish  fears,  to  re- 
call them  for  but  a  minute  or  tAvo  in  the 
silence  of  mj^  own  study,  is  at  once  to  make 
them  dominate  all  other  incidents  and  feel- 
ings in  my  remembrance  of  the  time.  Pole 
was  my  friend,  and  I  shall  not  easily  be  per- 
suaded that  many  men  have  found  a  friend 
more  entirely  and  devotedly  at  their  service 
in  heart  and  deed.  But,  after  all,  he  occu- 
pied but  a  mere  corner  of  my  life,  and  oA^ery 
other  nook  and  cranny  of  it  Avas  crammed 
fuUwof  Clara. 

I  haA'e  it  on  the  authority  of  my  Avife  that 
I  might  have  spared  myself  all  the  ecstasies 
of  despair  in  Avhich  at  this  time  I  revelled. 
I  respond  by  declaring  that,  though  I  might 
haA'e  wished  to  escape  them  then,  I  should 
haA^e  been  a  most  mistaken  man  to  do  it. 
Curious !  Hoav  one  looks  back  from  the 
haven  of  middle  age,  Avhere  no  tempest 
can  toss  the  heart's  barque  on  that  vexed 
ocean  any  more,  and  thinks  how  enviable 
that  despairing,  Avrecked,  and  droAvning 
mariner  really  was !  What  happy,  fairy 
islands  of  safety  sprang  up  sometimes  in 
mid-ocean,  when  the  tempest  was  at  its 
loudest !  What  gleams  of  heavenly  blue 
broke  through  the  dividing  storm !  Every- 
body but  the  most  insensible  knoAvs  these 
things,  everybody  loves  to  recall  them.  The 
love-stories  of  purely  fictitious  personages 
make  up  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  world's  litera- 
ture, and  one  finds,  noAV  and  again,  the  most 
elderly,  sober-minded,  and  commonplace  old 
people  reneAving  their  own  youth  in  a  pretty, 
rose-coloured  No  Man's  Land  which  has  Jack 
and  Jill  for  inhabitants. 

These  sentimental  reflections  aauII  haA^e 
made  it  clear  to  any  person  of  average  dis- 
cernment that  a  prolonged  absence  from  the 
house  graced  by  Miss  Grantley's  presence 
AA^as  impossible  to  the  present  AVTiter.  He 
stayed  aAvay,  this  present  writer,  until  he 
could  stay  aAvay  no  longer  ;  a  full  ten  days, 
as  I  remember,  and  then,  AAdth  a  transparent 
pretence  of  having  some  reason  apart  from 
the  only  one  he  acted  on,  he  made  a  call. 

I  had  seemed  to  be  guilty  of  an  imper- 
tinence in  speaking  of  Pole's  affairs,  though 
he  had  authorised  me  to  do  it,  but  the  sense 
I  felt  then  of  my  OAvn  insolent  intrusiveness 
was  not  a  thousandth  part  so  strong  as  that 
Avhich  suddenly  assailed  me  when  I  saw  Miss 
Delamere.  A  great  change  had  fallen  upon 
her.  Her  beauty  had  never  been  of  the 
robustest  order,  but  now,  to  my  terror  and 
sorroAv,  she  had  groAA'n  shadoAvy,  so  pale  and 
ethereal  she  looked.     She  smiled  A\'ith  all  her 
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accustomed  sweetness  when  she  shook  hands 
with  me.  There  was  not  the  faintest  hint  of 
any  expression  in  her  face  which  asked  for 
pit}^,  and  yet  I  knew  that  she  had  passed 
throusih  a  time  of  dreailful  trouble.  I  have 
had  intuitions  enough  in  my  time  to  know 
that  the}''  can  he  true,  and  to  be  certain  that 
they  can  be  absurd.  Yet  not  even  the  after- 
proof  of  knowledge  added  or  could  add  to 
the  certainty  of  her  love  for  Pole,  which 
at  that  instant  flooded  and  filled  my  mind. 
I  knew  it,  and  I  was,  beyond  expression, 
ashamed  of  myself  for  knowing  it. 

I  contrived,  in  a  roundabout  way,  to  in- 
quire if  ]\Iiss  Grantley  were  at  home,  and 
learned  that  she  was  out  on  a  visit  to  some 
old  friends  of  her  mother's  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. I  do  not  think  now  that  there  was 
any  intention  in  Miss  Delamere's  manner, 
but  I  thought  so  then  ;  and  between  my  own 
shyness  and  my  pity  for  her  I  fell  into  a  state 
of  complete  discomfort.  Under  these  con- 
ditions, even  the  arrival  of  Jones  was  a  thing 
to  be  welcomed.  He  came  in  with  Mr.  De- 
lamere ;  and  Mary,  taking  out  some  trifle  of 
embroidery,  assumed  an  abstracted  air,  and 
feigned  to  be  closely  occupied  with  it.  I 
suppose  it  is  not  easy  for  a  woman  of  brains 
and  sensibility  to  throw  her  whole  soul  into 
the  contemplation  of  stitches,  and  it  was  very 
evident  to  me  that,  however  closely  she  might 
seem  to  be  engaged  upon  her  task,  she  fol- 
lowed the  talk  which  took  place  amongst  us. 

Mr.  Delamere  was  unusually  magnificent 
that  evening.  He  had  an  air  of  having  done, 
or  undertaken  to  do,  some  act  of  Christian 
magnanimity  towards  somebody,  and  was  full 
of  pitying  condescensions  to  the  world  at 
large.  Jones  was  in  something  of  the  same 
mood,  but  in  him  it  was  tempered  by  a  rare 
hilarity. 

"I  suppose,"  said  Mr.  Delamere,  "that 
there  could  be  nothing  more  stupid  than  to 
be  angry  at  stupidity.  There  is  a  sense  in 
which  patience  is  the  best  of  the  virtues.  A 
wise  discrimination  lies  at  the  root  of  a  vir- 
tuous patience.  One  is  not  angry  because 
a  fifty-six  pound  shot  has  not  the  lightness 
of  a  feather,  or  because  a  feather  has  not  the 
ponderosity  of  the  shot.  In  fine,  one  accepts 
things." 

Jones  smiled  at  this. 

"  One  accepts  things,"  he  said,  "on  one  of 
two  conditions." 

"Your  conditions  ?"  demanded  Mr.  Dela- 
mere, leaning  back  in  his  chair  and  setting 
the  tips  of  his  fingers  delicately  together. 

"  That  the  things  accepted  should  be  either 
unavoidable  or  in  themselves  acceptable." 


They  Avere  both  clever  men,  Delamere  and 
Jones,  but  they  were  a  weariness  to  my  flesh 
anrl  spirit.  They  would  sit  for  hours  solemnly 
trotting  out  for  one  another's  admiration 
their  commonplaces  of  t^ie  philosophical  copy- 
book, until  I  tingled  from  head  to  foot.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  the  kind  of  converse  they 
took  delight  in  was  either  not  very  acceptable 
in  itself  or  quite  unalterable,  and  I  knew  that 
they  were  working  their  way  towards  the 
question  of  Pole's  marriage  just  as  well  as 
they  did. 

"  Human  nature,"  said  Mr.  Delamere,  with 
that  air  of  catholic  wisdom  and  plenary 
allowance  which  is  of  all  human  aspects  the 
most  irritating  and  hateful  to  my  mind  ; 
"h^^man  nature  is  a  poor  mixed  thing." 

"  Subtly  compounded,  sir,"  said  Jones ; 
"  subtly  compounded." 

"  Solomon  touches  it,"  said  Delamere. 
"  The  fly  in  the  ointment ;  the  fly  in  the 
ointment.  One  may  have  known  a  man  for 
years — have  watched  him,  have  analysed  him, 
boasted  to  oneself  one's  understanding  of 
him,  when  there  comes  some  unlooked-for 
injection,  and  the  chemical  character  of  the 
whole  human  mass  is  changed.  Now,  for 
instance " 

Miss  Delamere  was  busy  at  her  embroidery 
and  I  at  a  little  distance  sat  watching  her  as 
I  listened.  She  had  looked  up  once,  and 
until  now  once  only,  and  then  our  eyes  had 
encountered.  A  glance  need  not  endure  long 
to  express  many  things,  and  for  a  very  little 
space  of  time  indeed,  whilst  she  was  un- 
conscious of  my  gaze,  her  own  expressed  a 
most  mournful  lassitude  and  despondency; 
but  becoming  aware  of  me  she  gave  one  of 
her  bright,  customary  smiles  of  recognition, 
and  went  back  to  her  embroidery.  Now 
again,  at  this  "  for  instance  "  of  her  father's, 
she  looked  up  from  her  work,  her  forehead 
faintly  knitted,  and  her  whole  face  pained 
and  puzzled. 

"  For  instance/'  Delamere  went  on,  not 
noticing  her,  but  turning  with  a  gracious  con- 
descension upon  me,  "  this  affair  of  your 
friend  Pole's,  Denham.  I  rather  pride  my- 
self, not  altogether,  as  I  fancy,  without  reason, 
upon  being  something  of  a  judge  of  character. 
I  should  have  supposed  your  friend  Pole  to 
have  been  a  man  whose  whole  instincts  would 
have  been  diametrically  opposed  to  the  facts 
as  we  now  know  them.  I  should  have  re- 
ga«led  any  such  union  as  he  has  formed  as 
being  quite  outside  the  sphere  of  possibility 
for  him." 

"May  one  ask,"  said  Jones,  "what virtues 
Mr.   Pole  was   specially  gifted  \Adth,  which 
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would  have  seemed  to  make  this  step  impos- 
sible for  him  1" 

"  In  the  first  place,"  said  Delamere,  "  no 
man  of  lofty  honour  can  contract  a  secret 
marriage.  I  had  supposed  Pole  to  be  a  man 
of  lofty  honour." 

I  said,  in  something  like  a  tone  of  challenge, 
I  am  afraid,  that  Pole  was  a  man  of  lofty 
honour.  I  added,  warmly,  that  I  knew  no 
man  whose  code  of  honour  was  purer,  or  who 
better  acted  up  to  it.  Before  I  had  well 
spoken  I  was  angrier  with  myself  for  having 
done  so  than  I  was  at  the  stupidity  of  the 
pair  who  could  not  see  that  they  were  stick- 
ing pins  and  needles  into  the  heart  of  their 
silent  listener. 

Mr.  Delamere  raised  his  glasses  in  a  way 
that  indicated  that  he  was  not  to  be  disturbed 
from  his  own  philosophical  serenity  by  the 
intrusion  of  any  inferior  intelligence  upon 
his  sphere  of  thought.  The  observation  of 
this  helped  to  cool  me  a  little,  for  it  threw  a 
touch  of  humour  into  my  thoughts ;  and 
thou  oh  the  humour  was  a  little  bitter  it  was 
more  agreeable  than  mere  anger. 

"  A  man  who  contracts  a  secret  marriage," 
pursued  Delamere.  "necessarily  imposes  him- 
self upon  society  under  false  pretences.  A 
man  with  such  a  tie  upon  him  has  no  right 
to  go  into  the  world  and  move  about  in  it  as 
though  he  were  unfettered.  In  a  country 
whose  social  institutions  resemble  those  of 
England  ;  in  a  country,  that  is  to  say,  where 
young  people  of  both  sexes  meet  and  mingle 
in  a  constant  innocent  freedom  of  intercourse, 
and  where  marriages  are  made,  not  by  the 
manoeuvring  of  parents,  but  chiefly  by  the 
choice  and  free  will  of  the  contracting  parties, 
the  secret  marriage  of  a  young  man  of  wealth 
and  position  amounts  to  nothing  less  than 
a  crime  against  society.  You,  or  j'^ou,"  he 
turned  from  Jones  to  me,  and  addressed  us 
each  in  turn,  "  may  be  excused  for  supposing 
that  a  young  lady  in  her  choice  of  an  asso- 
siate  for  life  ought  not  to  be  actuated  by 
pecuniary  consideration,  or  influenced  by 
rank.  I  do  not  stop  to  consider  now  whether 
a  young  lady  should  or  should  not  permit  her 
mind  to  be  influenced  by  wealth  and  rank. 
I  content  myself  by  affirming  that  the  very 
large  majority  are  as  a  matter  of  fact  so 
influenced." 

I  felt  bound,  for  two  reasons,  one  of  which 
was  a  great  deal  stronger  than  the  other,  to 
take  a  part  in  the  talk  and  to  fight  Pole's 
battle.  The  first  reason,  though  it  counted 
very  little  for  the  moment,  was  founded  on 
the  friendship  he  and  I  had  for  one  another. 
The  second  and  the  stronger  was  this  :  if  I 


kept  silence  I  was  in  danger  of  appearing  to 
give  a  special  significance  to  Delamere 's  at- 
tack, and  I  was  afraid  that  his  daughter 
might  attribute  my  silence  to  a  fear  of  hurt- 
ing her.     So,  in  my  guilty  knowledge  of  her 

I  own  sad  secret,  I  had  to  take  my  share  in 
wounding  her  in  order  not  to  wound. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Delamere,"  I 
said,  with  as  respectful  an  air  as  I  could 
muster,  "  but  you  forget  that  Pole  himself 

I  divulged  the  secret,  just  as  soon  as  wealth 
and  rank  seemed  to  be  coming  his  way. 
What  his  reasons  for  concealment  were  at 
first  I  do  not  pretend  to  know,  but  you 
argue  what  you  do  know  into  what  you  can't 

I  know  in  judging  of  a  man  as  in  judging  of 
anything.  Pole  is  a  man  of  high  honour — 
ergo,  Pole  had  nothing  dishonourable  in  his 
mind  when  he  kept  his  marriage  secret  under 
conditions  of  which  we  are  ignorant." 

I  was  so  placed  that  I  could  see  Miss  Dela- 
mere's  face  in  the  mirror,  and  I  caught  a  look 
of  gratitude  for  my  defence  of  my  friend. 
"  I  for  one,"  said   Mr.  Delamere  coldly, 

i  "  am  not  inclined  to  be  overstrained  in  my 
ideal  of  social  duty,  but  I  think  your  friend's 
conduct  inexcusable.  Do  you  happen  to 
know,  Denham,"  he  asked  a  moment  later, 
"  who  is  the — the  person  he  has  married  1" 

I  answered  in  the  negative,  looking  as 
natural  and  unembarrassed  as  I  could.  ^A^as 
it  possible,  I  asked  myself,  that  he  could  be 

;  blind  to  his  daughter's  pallor  and  languor 
and  ignorant  of  their  cause  ?  Every  word  we 
spoke  must  have  been  a  pain  to  her,  but 
nothing  could  be  so  painful  as  to  guess  that 
I  knew  of  what  she  suflered.     The  two  com- 

'  placent  philosophers  went  on,  and  I  was  com- 
pelled to  look  as  stupid  as  they  were  in  fact. 
My  only  chance  for  tact  lay  in  seeming  quite 
tactless,  and  I  succeeded  well  enough  to  dis- 
arm suspicion  in  Miss  Delamere's  mind. 

'  "For  my  own  part,"  she  said  quietly  and 
with  complete  self-possession,  "  I  think  Mr. 
Pole  very  much  to  be  pitied.  I  do  not  know 
if  he  is  to  be  blamed  as  well.  That  is  quite 
possible,  of  course,  but  I  don't  think  it  very 
probable." 

j  "  My  dear  Mary,"  returned  her  father,  "  it 
is  very  necessary  that  you  should  form  just 
views  upon  such  a  question  as  this.  What 
are  the  conceivable  reasons  for  a  clandestine 
marriage  1  First,  a  mesalliance  on  one  side 
or  the  other.     Next,  an  evasion  of  authority 

'  on  one  side  or  the  other.  Then  consider  that 
the  deceit  is  carried  into  life,  and  becomes  a 
part  of  it.  No,  no ;  I  cannot  conceive  of 
a  secret  marriage  as  the  act  of  a  high-minded 
man.     I  can  understand,  Denham,  that  you 
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find  the  theme  a  painful  one,  and  I  admit 
that  it  would  bo  (.Quixotic  to  quarrel  with  a 
friend  who  will  one  day  be  able  so  favourably 
to  influence  your  own  career." 

I  suppose  it  really  Avould  have  been  Quixo- 
tic to  have  closed  Delamere's  doors  against 
myself  by  resenting  his  implied  opinion  of 
the  value  of  my  friendship.  Anyway  I  kept 
silence,  though  Jones's  smile  of  assent  almost 
forced  me  to  unclose  my  lips.  I  had  hardly 
ever  been  so  angry  in  my  life  as  this  dull 
couple  made  me,  but  fortunately  there  came 
a  diversion,  and  the  question  was  laid  on 
one  side.  Miss  Grantley  came  in,  and  after 
a  time  Delamere  challenging  Jones  to  a  game 
at  chess,  they  retired  together  to  the  smoking- 
room  ;  and  a  little  later  Mary,  gathering  her 
belongings  into  a  little  basket  of  quilted  silk- 
work,  slipped  from  the  room,  leaving  us 
together  for  a  time. 

Clara  and  I  had  come  to  that  stage  in 
which  young  people  are  aware  already  of 
what  is  uppermost  in  each  other's  minds  and 
are  forced  into  an  unusual  air  of  cameraderie 
and  freedom.  We  talked  with  great  gaiety, 
with  grisly  silences  between,  and  would 
rather  break  these  patises  by  any  kind  of  non- 
sense than  leave  them  to  grow  intolerable. 

"  Yoti  used  constantly  to  talk  of  your 
friend  Mr.  Pole,  Mr.  Denham,"  said  Clara  in 
one  such  moment  of  extremity.  "  You  have 
not  spoken  of  him  all  the  evening." 

"  We  Avere  talking  of  him  at  the  moment 
of  your  arrival,"  I  ansAvered.  "Mr.  Dela- 
mere spoke  very  angrily  of  him  and  I  de- 
fended him." 

"  You  ought  not  to  have  defended  him," 
she  answered  warmly.  "  I  think  he  has  be- 
haved  " 

She  went  no  farther,  but  it  was  enough 
for  confirmation. 

"  I  cannot  see,"  I  answered,  "  that  he  be- 
haved ill  in  any  way.  I  know  that  he  is 
profoundly  tmhappy,  though  he  allows  nobody 
to  see  it." 

"  A  man  may  be  unhappy,"  she  rejoined, 

"  but  he  has  no  right "     And  there  she 

paused  again. 

I  was  guilty  of  an  indiscretion,  but  I  can 
find  ample  excuses  for  myself. 

"  No  right  to  do  what  ? "  I  asked.  She 
gave  no  ausAver.  "  No  right  to  make  others 
unhappy  ?  Do  you  think,  JNIiss  Grantley, 
that  he  ever  guessed  it  ?  He  is  not  a  cox- 
comb who  goes  about  in  fear  of  breaking 
ladies'  hearts." 

"  You  say  A-ery  odd  things,  Mr.  Denham," 
she  ansAvered  Avith  an  air  of  fine  simplicity, 
and  the  most  barefaced  pretence  of  not  under- 


standing me,  and  of  having  offered  no  provo- 
cation for  this  outburst.  "  I  am  not  likely 
to  be  brought  to  your  opinion  of  Mr.  Pole. 
I  think  him  very  horrid." 

"  You  are  quite  wise  not  to  understand 
me,"  I  ansAvered,  and  turned  the  conversa- 
tion. She  Avas  content  to  escape  from  her 
OAvn  share  of  the  responsibility  of  entering 
upon  it,  but  as  our  intimacy  grcAV  this  broken 
beginning  of  confidence  was  taken  up  again. 
I  don't  knoAv  at  this  d?.y  hoAv  our  oavu  court- 
ship Avould  have  groAvn  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  unhappy  heart-afi"airs  of  Pole  and 
Mary  Delamere.  We  should  have  found 
some  other  Avay  to  sympathy  no  doubt,  but 
as  it  happened  that  was  the  road  we  travelled. 
Her  love  for  Mary  and  my  affection  for  Pole 
led  us  back  to  the  theme  a  thousand  times, 
and  by-and-by  we  talked  of  it  openly  to  each 
other  and  Avith  no  pretence  of  disguise.  She 
Avas  Mary  Delamere's  one  confidante,  and  even 
she,  it  seems,  Avas  left  to  guess  a  prodigious 
deal  more  than  she  Avas  told.  Of  course  I 
kneAv  we  Avere  a  sinfully  indiscreet  and  curi- 
ous young  couple  to  talk  of  the  affairs  of 
others  as  Ave  did ;  but  then  we  had  countless 
examples,  and  Ave  were  on  such  a  footing  of 
intimacy  that  Ave  had  no  secrets  from  each 
other,  Avith  the  exception  of  one  which  Avas 
rather  less  of  a  secret  to  our  Avorld  at  large 
than  even  to  ourselves. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

Jones,  who  in  Pole's  phrase  came  Sebas- 
tian Dolmering  into  my  chambers  pretty 
often,  came  doAvn  one  day  about  a  month 
after  the  disclosure  in  a  more  than  commonly 
sprightly  humour.  I  had  never  liked  him 
from  the  first  hour,  but  he  seemed  to  be 
altogether  unconscious  of  a  Avant  of  friendly 
Avarmth  on  my  part,  and  Avas  himself  so  uni- 
formly amiable  that  it  was  impossible  to 
quarrel  with  him.  There  was  indeed  nothing 
special  about  Avhich  we  could  haA^e  quarrelled. 
Jones  Avas  a  humbug,  but  then  there  are  so 
many  humbtigs  in  the  world  that  if  a  man 
took  it  upon  himself  to  quarrel  Avith  all  of 
them  Avhom  he  encountered  he  would  have 
his  hands  full.  The  sterner  sort  of  moralist 
may,  if  he  pleases,  decline  to  hold  intercourse 
with  all  men  Avho  do  not  come  up  to  his  OAvn 
lofty  standard.  The  average  creature,  con- 
scious of  lais  oAvn  imperfections,  must  rvib 
along  Avith  such  society  as  he  can  get,  and 
take  folks  as  he  finds  them.  Considering 
hoAv  A'ery  little  Jones  eA^er  cared  for  me,  and 
considerins;  that  I  had  at  best  a  dormant 
contempt  for  Jones,  it  Avas  really  remarkable 
to  see  how  Avell  we  got  on  together. 
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He  was  always  wonderfully  attired,  and 
his  appointments  were  as  finished  and  natty 
as  those  of  the  finest  fine  lady.  He  used  to 
smoke  cigarettes  of  scented  tobacco  bound  in 
rose-coloured  paper,  and  he  carried  about 
him  numberless  little  nicknacks  for  personal 
use.  One  of  his  favourite  occupations  was  to 
polish  his  nails,  and  for  that  purpose  he  car- 
ried about  with  him  a  tiny  gold-plated  box 
of  some  sort  of  powder  and  a  little  pad  of 
leather.  He  would  polish  and  polish  whilst 
he  talked  of  art  and  the  destinies  of  humanity 
and  other  noble  and  inspiring  themes,  and 
would  make  his  shining  nails  gleam  this  way 
and  that  way  by  turning  them  against  the 
light,  and  would  admire  them  with  his  head 
on  one  side,  whilst  he  paused  for  a  descrip- 
tive phrase  or  rounded  a  denunciatory  period. 

Early  in  our  acquaintance  I  used  to  have 
almost  unconquerable  impulses  to  assault 
Jones  whilst  he  aired  these  engaging  little 
ways  of  his.  But  in  a  while  they  ceased  to 
exasperate,  and  in  a  little  while  further  began 
to  amuse,  and  then  to  soothe.  It  was  con- 
solatory to  reflect  that  in  the  depth  of  one's 
daily  descents  into  imbecility,  one  never  fell 
to  that ;  so  that  at  the  most  despondent 
moments  Jones  came  as  a  sort  of  invigoratoi', 
toning  the  moral  system,  and  bringing  en- 
couragement to  the  feeble. 

On  this  particular  day  he  came  in,  as  I 
have  said,  in  an  unusually  sprightly  humour. 
He  cracked  a  gentle  joke  or  two,  and  that  be- 
spoke the  very  highest  spirits  in  him,  an 
almost  reckless  abandonment  to  gaiety.  As 
a  rule,  Jones  was  afraid  of  a  joke,  and  would 
almost  as  soon  have  sat  in  the  same  room 
with  a  humorist  as  with  a  mixed  barrel  of 
lucifer-matches  and  fireworks.  Pole,  for  in- 
stance, who  had  much  more  of  a  habit  of 
thinking  than  of  talking  humorously,  made 
Jones  uncomfortable  by  his  very  aspect.  He 
looked  dangerous.  There  was  never  an}- 
knowing  when,  and  in  what  direction,  he 
might  explode,  and  Jones's  mental  parlour 
was  trim  and  decorous,  and  full  of  fras-ile 
curios.  He  had  no  liking  for  the  exhibition 
of  catherine-wheels  and  sky-rockets  in  that 
delicately  furnished,  but  limited  enclosure. 

I  told  him  how  bright  he  looked,  and  how 
uncommonly  gay  he  was,  and  he  smiled  back, 
well  pleased,  pulling  off  his  pretty  lemon- 
coloured  gloves  in  the  finest  and  most  lady- 
like manner.  He  examined  his  finger-nails 
with  scrupulous  exactitude,  smiled  in  the 
mirror  to  inspect  his  teeth,  arranged  his  hair 
with  a  few  dexterous  feminine  coaxings  of 
the  palms  and  fingers,  and  then  lit  one  of  his 
pretty  little  cigarettes,  and  sat  down.     I  was 


positively  pleased  to  see  him.  For  the  first 
time  I  realised  for  myself  the  peculiar  nature 
of  his  charm. 

I  felt  it  at  once  a  duty  and  a  privilege  to 
make  the  most  of  him,  and  I  tried  to  start 
him  upon  the  question  of  the  proposed  revo- 
lution in  the  cut  and  colour  of  evening  dress. 
Here  he  disappointed  me.  He  spoke  of  it 
with  a  fervour  which  was  too  obviously  un- 
real. The  stream  was  too  far  from  its  source, 
and  it  flowed  with  a  mournful  paucity  and 


languor. 


I  tried  to  start  him  on  the  larger 


theme  of  the  regeneration  of  the  soul  by 
means  of  Japanese  lacquer  and  the  best  Dres- 
den. Even  here  he  would  not  dance  to  my 
piping  with  anything  of  his  accustomed  spirit 
and  agility.  In  fine,  it  became  evident  that 
there  was  something  upon  Jones's  mind,  and 
in  a  while,  after  a  circuitous  fashion,  it  came 
out. 

"  Strange,"  said  Jones  after  a  pause  of 
some  duration,  "how  closely  the  develop- 
ment of  the  individual  soul  follows  the  laws 
which  govern  the  development  of  the  inert 
conglomerate  mass." 

I  assented,  and,  like  Brer  Rabbit,  I  lay  low, 
and  waited. 

"Conditions,"  said  Jones,  "which  even  an 
acute  observer  would  suppose  to  be  perma- 
nent turn  out  to  be  transitory.  When  one 
says  permanent,"  he  added  with  his  explana- 
tory air,  which  was  always  delightfully  com- 
forting to  his  listener's  amour  propre,  "  one 
doesn't  use  the  word,  of  course,  with  any  pre- 
tence to  scientific  accuracy.  Permanence, 
like  other  conditions,  is  only  relative,  and  is 
impossible  in  the  abstract." 

I  said  that  it  was  very  nice  to  know  this  ; 
and  Jones,  who  was  too  firmly  seated  on 
horseback  to  take  note  of  any  pebble  in  his 
conversational  charger's  track,  rode  on  unre- 
gardful. 

"  I  had  supposed  myself  to  be  fully  con- 
vinced upon  one  or  two  social  questions  upon 
which  I  now  discover  that  my  mind  has 
undergone  a  change,  imperceptible  to  myself 
in  its  processes,  and  yet  radical." 

I  said  that  I  was  very  pleased  to  hear  it,  I 
was  sure ;  and  he  went  on  taking  no  more 
note  of  me  than  if  he  had  been  the  hero  in  a 
Greek  drama  and  I  the  Chorus. 

"  Take,  for  instance,"  said  Jones  delicately, 
"  the  question  of  marriage.  I  am  not,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  so  mad  or  so  blind  as  to 
attach  any  value  to  the  absux'd  sanctions  of 
the  Church  or  the  fallacious  conclusions  of 
society." 

I  Avas  quite  sure  that  Jones  was  superior 
to  those  feeblenesses,  and  I  said  as  much  with 
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wanntli.  For  the  first  time  he  took  notice  of 
me,  and  seemed  gratified  by  tliis  testimonial. 

At  this  moment  Pole,  who  had  been  back 
from  Worborough  Court  a  week  or  two, 
strolled  in  without  announcement  of  himself, 
and  took  a  seat  with  one  leg  on  either  side 
a  chair  and  his  elbows  on  the  back  of  it.  He 
nodded  to  each  of  us,  but  said  nothing. 
Jones,  I  thought,  was  momentarily  discon- 
certed by  the  sight  of  him,  but  went  on 
directly,  with  some  exaggeration  of  his  best 
lady-like  tone  and  manner, 

"Yet,"  he  continued,  "I  have  begun  to 
think  of  late  that  it  is  not  well  too  suddenly 
to  combat  the  preconceptions  of  average 
mankind.  One  can,  of  course,  use  satire,  but 
it  needs  to  be  delicate  and  veiled,  and  the 
average  man  is,  I  fancy,  unsusceptible  to 
satire." 

"  There  are  people,"  I  ventured  to  say  at 
this  juncture,  seeing  that  Jones  was  perhaps 
a  little  unsteady  in  his  seat  to  his  own  fancy, 
and  needed  bolstering  there,  "  there  are 
people  on  whom  satire  produces  little  effect. 
Some  of  them  are  clever  in  a  way  ;  rooted 
fools  by  nature,  who  bear  a  weedy  little 
blossom  of  wit,  and  suppose  themselves  to 
flower  all  over,  like  rhododendrons  in  tlie 
season." 

"  There,"  said  Jones,  "  you  touch  the  very 
men  I  have  in  mind.  The  average  stupid 
man  is  not  half  so  bad  to  deal  with  as  the 
man  who  bears  that  single  flower  of  wit  you 
speak  of.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  a  bit  of  a 
philosopher.  I  am  not  merely  open  to  con- 
viction, which  is  the  first  attitude  of  common- 
sense,  i)ut  I  am  willing  to  give  and  take,  to 
pay  tithe  of  mint,  and  anise,  and  cummin, 
even  to  the  false  deity  of  popular  convention. 
I  am  willing  to  concede  that  though  by  lend- 
ing the  force  of  one's  example  to  a  doubtful 
practice  one  may  delay  the  hour  of  its  abo- 
lition, yet  it  is  possible  to  subscribe  to  a 
social  usage  if  it  should  not  be  too  harmful  to 
the  general  interest,  and,  having  subscribed 
to  it,  still  hold  the  right  of  holding  up 
one's  testimony  against  it.  Marriage,"  he 
continued,  passing  his  hand  through  his 
lustrous  Italian  locks,  and  dividing  them 
tenderly,  "  has  become  precisely  one  of  those 
questions  to  my  miud,  though  a  little  while 
ago  I  should  scarcely  have  thought  such  an 
allowance  possible  or  desirable." 

"  He  has  come  in  out  of  the  desert,"  said 
Pole.  "He  has  consented  to  be  taken  in 
and  curry-combed." 

I  do  not  think  that  the  Reverend  Laurence 
Sterne  was  likely  to  be  one  of  Jones's  literary 
favourites,  and  so  it  is  possible  that  the  true 


nuance  of  Pole's  allusion  escaped  him.     He 
went  on,  apparently  unmoved. 

"  There  are  men,"  he  said,  "  so  pachyder- 
matous by  nature,  and  by  cultivation  or  the 
want  of  it,  that  they  are  not  to  be  touched 
by  any  shaft  of  reason." 

"  You  miglit,"  said  Pole,  "  explode  a  fifty- 
six-pound  shell  in  the  interior  of  some  of  them 
and  they'd  go  on  quite  calmly  without  the 
merest  notion  that  anything  had  happened." 

Jones  assented  cordially. 

"  Upon  my  word,"  he  said,  "  there  are 
people  of  that  pattern.  But,  for  my  own 
part,  as  I  said  before,  I  am  open  to  convic- 
tion.    I  am  willing  to  give  and  take." 

"I  am  wilHng,"  said  Pole,  who  was  evi- 
dently in  a  bitter  humour,  and  ready  to 
relieve  himself  by  any  persiflage  which  might 
occur  to  him,  "to  take  anything  I  can  lay 
my  hands  on." 

Jones  cast  a  sideway  glance  of  friendly 
allowance  at  him. 

"  In  this  matter  of  marriage,"  he  pursued, 
"  the  whole  question,  as  a  matter  of  course,  is 
a  matter  of  contract.  There  are  two  person- 
alities to  be  considered,  and  the  stronger 
has,  by  reason  of  its  very  strength,  a  right  to 
be  allowing  and  indulgent  to  the  weaker 
vessel." 

I  knew  that  there  was  nothing  in  Jones's 
speech  up  till  now  to  give  me  the  merest 
hint  of  the  intention  he  was  trying  in  his 
own  roundabout  way  to  express.  But  that 
phrase  about  the  weaker  vessel  hit  me  hard. 
I  had  used  it  to  Pole  by  hazard,  and  it  was 
its  employment  which  had  led  to  the  explana- 
tion between  us.  I  looked  at  Pole  nervously, 
but  he  had  evidently  allowed  it  to  pass 
without  notice,  as  was  only  natural.  I  was 
so  certain  in  my  own  mind  of  the  truth  of 
my  own  fancy,  and  was  so  embarrassed  by 
it,  that  I  began  at  once  to  move  about  the 
room  as  if  the  conversation  had  reached  a 
natural  end,  and  there  was  no  more  to  say. 
But  Pole,  having  no  share  in  my  fancies  and 
no  divination  of  them,  carried  on  the  theme. 
He  had  grown  very  mocking  and  bitter  of 
late,  even  with  me,  though  never  against  me. 

"  I  suppose,"  he  said,  looking  at  Jones, 
"  you  haven't  been  so  cruel  as  to  make  the 
tidings  of  your  conversion  public  property  1 " 

"  So  cruel  1 "  said  Jones  inquiringly. 

"  So  cruel,"  answered  Pole.  "  You  haven't 
awakened  expectations  in  a  million  tender 
bosoms  which  can  only  be  fulfilled  for  one  ?" 
Jones  said  nothing,  but  smilingly  lit  a  new 
cigarette,  and  cast  the  remnant  of  the  old 
one  into  the  fire.  "You're  going  to  get 
married,  Jones?"  Pole  went   on.     "I  say, 
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Denham,  there's  a  public-house  at  the  corner. 
Let's  go  down,  all  three  of  us,  and  drink  a 
pot  of  stout  apiece  to  the  health  of  Jones's 
future  missis." 

"  Upon  my  word,  Pole,"  said  Jones,  "  one 
would  hardly  think  that  you  had  been  bred 
a  gentleman." 

"  We're  all  of  the  same  base  metal,  Jones," 
Pole  answered,  "but  the  electroplate  gets 
rubbed  off  some  of  us.  There's  an  epergne 
belonging  to  a  bachelor  uncle  of  mine  in 
which  all  the  cherubs'  noses  are  flat  with 
their  faces,  though  they  are  made  of  solid 
silver.  I  daresay  they  had  the  prettiest  out- 
lines once  upon  a  time.  There's  no  knowing 
Avhat  even  you  may  come  to.  When  I  con- 
trast what  you  are  with  what  you  might 
have  been,  and  what  you  may  be,  I  could 
weep,  upon  my  Avord  of  honour." 

It  seemed  to  me  so  very  probable   that 
Jones   would    by-and-by   become   aware   of 
Pole's  intention  to  insult  him,  and  the  inten- 
tion in  itself  was  so  very  obvious  to  me,  that 
I  feigned  suddenly  to  remember  an  appoint- 
ment.   At  this,  Jones  got  up  to  go,  and  I  left  . 
with  him,  bidding  him  good-bye  at  the  end  of  ■ 
the  court,  and  darting  into  Chancery  Lane 
as  if  in  a  mighty  hurry.     When  the  threat- ' 
ened  quarrel  was  averted  I  was  still  very  far 
from  being  at  ease ;  and  though  I  tried  to  ' 
attach  no  more  value  to  my  fancies  than  I 
could  help,  they  clung  to  me  with  a  ridiculous  j 
persistence.     They  worried  me  so  much  at 
last  that,  when  I  had  dined  alone,  I  betook 
myself  to  Cromwell  Terrace.     Mr.  Delamere 
was  dining  out  that  evening,  and  Mary  and  | 
Clara  were  alone  together.     When  we  had 
talked  for  a  little  while,  our  hostess  slipped 
away,  as  she  had  got  into  a  habit  of  doing, 
and   left   the   two   young  people   to  them- 
selves. 

I  had  no  ground  to  go  on,  but  the  question  | 
was  so  near  my  heart  that  I   must   needs 
approach  it. 

"  Mr.  Jones,"  I  said  as  lightly  as  I  could, 
"honoured  my  rooms  this  afternoon." 

"  Pray,"  returned  Clara,  Avith  an  acerbity 
and  decision  I  had  never  noticed  in  her  till 
then,  "  don't  talk  to  me  of  Mr.  Jones.  I 
have  heard  enough  of  Mr.  Jones  to  last  my 
lifetime." 

In  spite  of  this  command  I  ventured  to 
ask  if  Jones  had  distinguished  himself  in 
such  a  way  of  late  as  to  earn  this  marked 
increase  of  her  displeasure. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Denham,"  said  Miss  Grantley 
decisively,  "  I  Avant  you  to  understand  that 
I  shall  look  upon  any  pressure  on  this  point 
as  being  unfriendly.     I  am  literally  dying  to 


tell  you  all  about  it,  and  if  you  press  me  I 
shall  give  Avay.  I  knoAV  I  shall,  and  I  knoAv 
that  I  ought  not  to.  I'm  sure  that  you  are 
not  the  man  to  endanger  a  poor  girl's  self- 
respect." 

Whether  the  reader  choose  to  believe  it 
or  not  I  accepted  this  as  a  prohibition,  and 
found  another  theme  for  converse.  But  Miss 
Grantley  fidgeted,  and  if  one  can  say  it  of  so 
gentle  a  creature,  grew  absolutely  snappish. 
The  dull,  inapprehensiA^e  male  intelligence 
Avas  at  a  loss.  I  was  meek  and  submissive, 
but  full  of  doubts  and  AA^onders,  not  guessing 
Avhat  I  could  possibly  have  done  to  ruffle  a 
temper  commonly  so  gentle. 

"  You  are  A^ery  stiipid  this  evening,  Mr. 
Denham,"  she  said  with  a  voice  of  dreary 
resignation. 

"  Am  I  ?"  I  ansAvered.  "  I  am  afraid  I  am. 
You  seem  vexed.  What  have  I  done  to  vex 
you  1 " 

I  Avent  on  to  say  that  I  Avould  rather  do  a 
variety  of  particularised  dreadful  things  than 
cause  her  a  moment's  annoyance.  She  re- 
lented and  explained,  thoiigh  still  Avith  a 
lingering  touch  of  ill-humour. 

"  I  tell  you,"  she  said,  "  that  I  am  djnng 
to  tell  you  something,  and  I  tell  you  that  I 
ought  not  to  say  anything  about  it." 

"  You  begged  me  not  to  press  you,"  I 
ansAvered,  "and  I  did  not." 

"  Precisely,"  she  said,  dropping  back  into 
a  corner  of  the  sofa  in  a  sort  of  languid  comic 
despair. 

"  Oh  !"  I  said,  beginning  to  be  enlightened, 
"  I  ought  to  have  asked  1  I  ought  to  have 
pressed  you  ? "  A  gleam  of  returning  cheer- 
fulness displayed  itself  in  her  countenance, 
and  AA^as  instantly  dismissed.  "  Let  me  beg 
of  you  to  tell  me,"  I  implored  Avith  mock 
earnestness.  "  I  am  consixmed  by  curiosity. 
If  you  refuse  this  prayer  I  cannot  ansAver  for 
the  consequences." 

"  In  that  case,"  she  replied  demurely,  "  I 
can  reveal  my  secret.  I  cannot  bear  to  see 
a  felloAv-creature  suffer." 

She  clasped  her  hands,  and  leaning  for- 
ward, murmured  with  a  subdued  intensity  of 
scorn, 

"  Mr.  Jones  has  had  the  insolence  to  pro 
pose  to  Mary  Delamere." 

"  I  hope  with  all  my  heart,"  said  I,  "  that 
Miss  Delamere  Avill  not  throw  herself  aAvay 
upon  him." 

"  I  told  her,  Avhen  I  heard  of  it,"  said  this 
resolute  j'oung  person,  Avho  Avas  spi^outing 
this  evening  Avith  unexpected  characteristics, 
"  that  I  Avould  ncA'er  speak  to  her  again  if 
she  did.    There  Avas  not  the  slis;htest  need  to 
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say  so,  for  IMary  lias  no  more  thought  of 
uniting  herself  to  that  tinkhiig  cymbal  than 
I  liave." 

I  confess  tliat  I  was  not  in  the  least  sorry 
for  Jones's  blighted  hopes.  I  did  not  think 
that  any  purpose  he  might  form  was  likely 
to  take  great  hold  upon  him.  His  senti- 
ments M'ere  not  of  the  sort  that  plant  a 
terrible  fixed  foot,  and  are  not  rooted  up 
without  blood.  I  could  fancy  Jones  desert- 
ing any  sandy  anchorage  he  might  find,  and 
getting  under  way  with  little  comjjunction 
or  regret  for  other  shores. 

"  ]\Iary,"  said  Clara  decisively,  but  with  a 
touch  of  very  warm  and  very  real  sympathy, 
"  has  troubles  enough  of  her  own  and  to 
spare  already.  As  for  what  they  are,  that  is 
no  business  of  yours  or  mine  or  anybody's. 
I  don't  know,  I'm  sure,  how  such  a  girl  came 
to  have  such  a  father.  Mr.  Delamere  is 
Avrapped  up  in  his  precioiis  godson.  They 
sit  together,  and  the  Sounding  Brass  flatters 
the  Tinkling  Cymbal,  and  the  Tinkling  Cym- 
bal flatters  the  Sounding  Brass,  until  I  declare 
that  my  fingers  itch  to  box  the  ears  of  both 
of  them,  I  give  you  my  Avord  of  honour, 
Mr.  Denham,"  she  concluded,  with  an  air  of 
deep  contrition,  "there  are  moments  when 
the  contemplation  of  that  pair  makes  me  feel 
quite  unladylike." 

I  had  never  allowed  myself  so  much  lati- 
tude of  expression  with  respect  to  Messrs. 
Delamere  and  Jones,  but  I  accepted  Miss 
Grantley's  description  with  such  cordiality 
that  she  was  encouraged  to  continue.  I 

"We  have  had  a  lecture  from  papa  this  ' 
morning,"  she  said.  "  It  Avas  my  privilege  ! 
to  hear  it."  She  assumed,  upon  a  sudden, 
so  ludicrous  a  resemblance  to  the  Delamere 
voice  and  manner  that  I  laus:hed  aloud.  I 
saw  the  dangled  pince-nez  swinging  to  and 
fro  in  the  imitative  fingers.  It  perched  at 
times  with  a  solemn  grace  upon  the  pert  and 
pretty  little  nose,  which  somehow,  to  my 
Avonderment,  contrived  for  the  moment  to 
look  like  the  aristocratically-refined  beak  of 
the  great  critic.  But  the  Avords  to  me  were 
the  richest  part  of  the  imitation.  "  Strange," 
she  began,  in  the  Delamere  A'oice,  "  hoAv 
closely  the  development  of  the  individual 
soul  follows  the  laAvs  which  govern  the  de- 
velopment of  the  i)iert,  conglomerate  mass." 

"  Wait,  Avait !  "  I  cried.  "  AIIoav  me. 
Conditions,"  I  pursued,  "AA'hich  even  an 
acute  observer  Avould  suppose  to  be  per- 
manent turn  out  to  be  transitory.  When 
one  says  permanent,  one  does  not  use  the 
word,  of  course,  Avith  any  pretence  of  scien- 
tific accuracy." 


Her  eyes  glittered,  and  she  rose  to  her 
feet,  dancing  in  a  very  rcAcl  of  mirth. 

"He  has  been  Avith ■  you  this  afternoon,'' 
she  said.  "  He  has  poured  all  this  out  upon 
you.  Oh,  they're  delicious.  They  make  me  so 
angry  that  I  feel  ashamed  and  AA'icked.  But 
oh  !  I  Avouldn't  miss  them  for  the  Avorld  ! " 

On  the  very  top  of  this  declaration  Jones 
entered  smilingly.  I  blessed  my  stars  for 
his  sake  that  he  had  not  arrived  a  moment 
earlier.  He  had  the  run  of  the  house,  and 
came  in  and  out  like  a  member  of  the  family, 
so  that  perhaps  it  Avas  a  little  dangerous  to 
discuss  him  Avith  too  much  freedom  there. 
Miss  Grantley's  mirth  Avas  changed  by  a  mos4 
sudden  transformation.  To  have  looked  at 
her  a  second  after  Jones's  arrival,  one  would 
have  supposed  her  incapable  of  merriment. 

"Miss  Delamere  1"  said  Jones,  in  his  sil- 
very voice,  smiling  from  one  to  the  othei 
of  us. 

"  I  believe,"  replied  Miss  Grantley,  with  a 
sudden  overAvhelming  stateliness,  "  that  Mis& 
Delamere  has  retired  to  her  OAvn  room.  I 
think  it  is  not  her  intention  to  retiirn  again 
this  evening.  I  wish  you  good  night,  Mr. 
Denham." 

With  that  she  sailed  from  the  apartment, 
leaving  Jones  and  mj'self  looking  at  each 
other  a  trifle  foolishl3\ 

CHAPTER   XV. 

The  Avinter  had  been  unusually  severe, 
and  the  spring  seemed  to  delay  itself  uncon- 
scionably. Every  week  the  newspapers  re- 
corded the  death  of  some  elderly  celebrity. 
Fog,  rain,  protracted  frost,  east  Avinds,  made 
havoc  amongst  the  old  and  feeble.  Lord 
Worborough  Avas  going.  The  impending 
title  and  great  fortune  hung  over  Pole,  it 
would  have  seemed,  like  a  threatening- 
shadow.  I  am  certain  that  he  was  so  far 
from  desiring  either  of  them  that  if  he  could 
have  seen  a  reasonable  Avay  of  evading  them 
he  Avould  Avillingly  have  taken  it.  TAvice  he 
Avent  doAvn  to  AVorborough  Court,  and  each 
time  spent  a  Aveek  there  in  expectation  of  the 
old  man's  demise.  His  lordship  rallied,  and 
Pole  came  back  again,  melancholy  and  bitter. 
He  told  me,  at  a  moment  when  his  mood 
Avas  a  little  less  harsh  than  it  had  grown 
commonly  to  be  in  those  daj's,  that  Lord 
Worborough  laid  that  unhappy  marriage 
very  much  to  heart.  Pie  Avas  the  seventh 
holder  of  the  title,  and  had  hoped  that  it 
would  be  transmitted  tliroutrh  a  long  line. 

"  It's  a  dream,"  said  Pole.  "  It  doesn't 
matter  much  to  him,  poor  old  felloAV. 
Whether  the  line  may  be  extended  or  cut 
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short  will  make  no  difference  to  him  when  he 
is  tucked  away  under  his  green  bed-clothes." 

He  spoke  very  affectionately  of  the  old 
man  always,  and  to  any  one  who  had  seen 
them  together  it  was  evident  that  his  lord- 
ship, however  disappointed  he  might  be,  had 
formed  a  very  strong  liking  for  the  man 
who  was  to  come  after  him. 

It  was  raining  heavens  hard  one  memor- 
able afternoon  late  in  April,  when  Pole  and 
I  sat  reading  together,  or  making  a  pretence 
to  read,  in  his  chambers.  A  knock  sounded 
at  the  door,  and  I,  being  the  nearer  of  the 
two,  rose  to  open  it.  The  visitor,  of  all  un- 
expected men  in  the  world,  was  the  Kttle 
Jew  solicitor.  Goldsmith.  He  wore  a  mack- 
intosh, shining  with  rain  from  heel  to 
shoulder,  and  carried  a  dripping  umbrella  in 
his  hand.  There  was  a  very  unusual  and 
remarkable  expression  in  his  face,  a  look 
which  impressed  me  very  strongly,  though 
I  could  neither  analyse  nor  define  it.  He 
was  pale,  and  labouring  under  some  strongly 
suppressed  excitement.  He  might,  by  the 
look  of  him,  have  been  going  to  be  hanged. 

He  walked  past  me  into  the  room,  leaving 
his  umbrella  in  the  stand,  and  when  I  had 
closed  the  door  and  entered  after  him,  he 
was  standing  beside  Pole,  who,  with  an  ex- 
pression of  surprised  disdain,  was  looking  at 
him  over  one  shoulder. 

"  Well,"  said  Pole,  curtly  and  contemp- 
tuously, "what  is  your  business  V 

"Bister  Pole,"  said  Goldsmith,  whose 
breathing  was  hard  and  thick,  like  that  of  a 
man  who  has  been  running  beyond  his  pace, 
"  there  are  moments  when  rancour  comes  to 
nothing  betweed  gentlemen." 

"Are  there  indeed  ?"  asked  Pole. 

"  There  are,  indeed,"  Goldsmith  responded. 

The  little  Jew's  aspect  had  an  influence 
upon  Pole,  as  I  could  see  plainly.  He  rose 
with  an  indefinable  look,  and  wheeling  his 
chair  haK  round,  rested  one  knee  upon  the 
seat,  and  with  both  hands  grasping  the  back, 
surveyed  the  intruder. 

"  I  suppose,"  he  said,  "  that  you  have  some 
sort  of  business  here.  Will  you  be  good 
enough  to  get  it  over  1" 

For  sole  answer  Goldsmith,  with  trembling 
■fingers,  began  to  unbutton  his  wet  water- 
proof. The  noise  of  his  breathing,  the  tick- 
ing of  a  clock  upon  the  mantelpiece,  and  the 
•clatter  of  a  burning  coal  Avhich  fell  upon  the 
fender,  were  the  only  audible  sounds.  Either 
Goldsmith's  agitation  made  him  clumsj',  or 
the  buttons  of  the  waterproof  were  unusually 
refractory.  He  conquered  them  at  last,  and 
producing    a    pocket-book    from    an    inner 


pocket,  he  advanced  a  step  or  two  and  laid  it 
on  the  table.  It  opened  \Wth  a  spring  clasp, 
and  revealed  a  bulky  mass  of  papers.  His 
agitated  fingers  wandered  among  these,  leav- 
ing wet  marks  ujoon  them,  until  at  last  he 
selected  one  from  the  rest,  opened  it,  and 
laid  it  upon  the  table  before  Pole.  I  looked 
at  Pole's  face,  and  saw  a  sudden  dreadful 
change  in  it.  He  glanced  from  the  paper  to 
Goldsmith,  from  Goldsmith  to  me,  and  back 
to  the  paper  again,  hke  a  man  dazed  by  a 
blow  upon  the  head.  Then  recovering,  he 
took  the  paper — a  long  blue  slip — in  both 
hands,  and  stared  at  it  for  a  minute.  After 
this  he  stretched  it  out  to  me,  saying  nothing. 

Goldsmith's  strained  manner,  and  Pole's 
extraordinary  reception  of  the  document, 
liad  prepai-ed  me  to  find  curious  matter  in  it, 
but  I  had  not  in  the  least  expected  what  I 
saw.  It  was  a  copy  of  the  certificate  of  the 
death  of  Adelaide  Pole.  I  looked  at  the 
date,  and  saw  that  the  event  had  happened 
a  week  ago. 

"  She  seebs,"  said  Goldsmith,  who  was 
more  moved  than  I  should  have  fancied  pos- 
sible about  such  a  matter,  "  to  have  gone  off 
very  quietl}'  at  the  finish,  poor  thing." 

I  glanced  at  the  certificate  again,  and  saw 
that  spinal  injury  and  shock  were  assigned 
as  the  causes  of  death.  Pole  took  the  paper 
from  my  fingers,  and  sat  down,  as  if  to  study 
it.  The  certificate  rustled  in  his  hands,  and 
in  a  little  while  he  laid  it  on  the  table  and 
looked  up  at  Goldsmith. 

"  How  is  it,"  he  asked,  "  that  I  did  not 
learn  of  this  before  1 " 

Goldsmith,  before  answering,  turned  over 
the  papers  from  his  pocket-book  and  selected 
another  from  amongst  them.  His  hands 
were  trembling  more  than  ever,  and  his  face 
was  curiously  mottled. 

"  I  Avas  in  the  country  when  the  thing 
took  place,  Bister  Pole,"  he  said  in  a  choked 
voice,  "  I  was  goig  about  from  one  town  to 
another  on  business,  and  my  letters  got 
delayed.  I  didn't  hear  of  the  melancholy 
circubstance  till  four  days  after  it  occurred. 
Then  I  dispatched  this  telegram  to  mj-  chief 
clerk.  I  only  got  back  to  town  this  moru- 
mg.  I  thought  it  was  best  to  bring  the  news 
personally." 

Pole  took  the  telegram  the  Httle  Jew  ex- 
tended to  him,  and  having  glanced  over  it, 
handed  it  to  me.  It  ran  thus  :  "Moss,  215, 
Hatton  Garden.  From  Goldsmith,  Chester. 
Let  funeral  be  decently  conducted.  "Will 
myself  communicate  with  husband." 

"This,"  said   Goldsmith,   fumbling   anew 
his  papers    and   selecting   a   third 
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document,  "is  the  certificate  of  burial.  I 
don't  know,  Bister  i*ole,  whether  you'd  care 
to  have  any  sort  of  memorial  set  up,  or 
whether  you'll  take  that  into  your  own 
hands  1 " 

His  voice  grew  more  muffled  and  tremu- 
lous as  he  spoke,  and  he  had  some  ado  to 
gather  up  the  papers  he  had  scattered  about 
the  table.  I  had  never  expected  to  find 
such  signs  of  sensibility  in  the  man,  and  I 
thought  that  his  emotion  did  him  credit.  It 
was  quite  possible  that  he  might  have  sup- 
posed Mrs.  Pole  to  be  a  deeply  injured 
woman,  and  that  in  the  course  of  the  services 
he  had  rendered  her  he  had  grown  to  be  a  par- 
tisan. The  poor  thing  had  no  doubt  told  her 
story  to  her  own  advantage,  had  exculpated 
herself,  and  cast  all  blame  upon  her  husband. 
That,  of  course,  was  natural,  and  it  was  not 
unnatural  that  Goldsmith  should  have  be- 
lieved in  her,  and  have  been  shocked  and 
grieved  at  her  sudden  and  early  death.  He 
must  at  least,  I  thought,  have  cared  vastly 
more  for  her  than  the  ordinary  solicitor  cares 
for  an  ordinary  client. 

He  had  gathered  his  belongings  together, 
and  stood  prepared  to  go.  Pole  had  risen  to 
his  feet,  and  was  walking  slowly  and  thought- 
fully up  and  down  the  room. 

"  There's  a  mere  matter  of  business,  Bister 
Pole,''  said  Goldsmith  haltingly,  "if  I  might 
bedtion  it  at  such  a  tibe.  I've  sent  your 
cheque  for  Mrs.  Pole's  quarterly  income  to 
my  bankers  in  the  ordinary  course.  The 
poor  lady  only  drew  on  me  for  a  fortnight, 
and  there'll  be  something  left  when  every- 
thing is  paid.  I'll  send  in  my  account,  and 
a  cheque  for  the  balance.  I  wish  you  good 
afternoon,  Bister  Pole — good  afternoon. 
Bister  Denham." 

We  both  returned  his  parting  salutation, 
and  Pole's  voice  had  a  tone  of  unusual  gentle- 
ness in  it,  almost  of  apology.  The  little  Jew 
went  his  way  and  we  were  left  to  ourselves. 

For  a  long  time  not  a  word  was  spoken — 
I  dare  say,  indeed,  that  we  sat  in  silence  for  an 
hour.  Pole  had  mechanically  taken  up  his 
book  again,  and  sat  staring  at  the  open  pages ; 
but  he  never  turned  a  leaf.  When  at  last 
he  looked  up  at  me  his  eyes  Avere  moist,  and 
there  was  a  softened  look  in  his  face. 

"  Jack,"  he  said,  "  will  you  come  out  with 
me?" 

I  answering  in  the  affirmative,  he  promised 
to  join  me  in  five  minutes,  and  I  went  down- 
stairs to  my  own  rooms,  and  there  made 
ready  for  out-of-doors.  It  was  raining  in 
torrents  still  when  we  turned  out  upon  Hol- 
boru.     Pole  hailed  a  cab,  and  gave  the  cab- 


man instructions  to  drive  to  the  cemetery  at 
Kcnsal  Green.  The  rain  })clteil  down  mono- 
tonously, racing  in  little  rivulets  down  the 
glass  before  us,  and  blotting  out  the  land- 
scape of  the  streets.  We  were  both  un- 
usually subdued,  and  neither  had  anything 
to  say  to  the  other.  It  was  too  early  after 
the  receipt  of  the  news  to  experience  any- 
thing of  that  sense  of  relief  which  it  was 
ultimately  bound  to  bring,  and  for  my  own 
part  I  should  have  resented  any  such  sensa- 
tion in  myself  as  an  impiety.  I  thought  of 
the  poor  creature's  threat  to  Pole,  "  I  will 
make  your  life  a  burden  to  you,"  and  I 
reflected  on  its  futility,  and  on  the  uncer- 
tainty of  all  human  jn'omise,  whether  for 
good  or  evil.  Her  life  must  needs  have 
been  profoundly  wretched  to  have  left  such 
an  impress  on  her  face  as  I  remembered. 
The  certificate  of  death  gave  her  age  at 
twenty-eight  years.  I  had  supposed  her  to 
be  much  older,  for  the  set  scorn  and  hatred 
and  hard  misery  of  her  face  seemed  scarcely 
possible  for  one  so  young.  Looking  back 
upon  the  face  as  I  remembered  it,  it  was 
evident  that  it  had  once  been  supeibly  hand, 
some.  I  thought  of  youth  and  beauty  de 
faced  and  ruined  by  self-will  and  the  one 
vice  to  which  the  unhappy  woman  had  clung, 
and  now  that  she  was  gone,  and  could  work 
no  evil  any  more,  I  pitied  that  brief  life- 
tragedy  profoundly.  I  knew — there  was  no 
need  of  words  between  us  —  that  Pole's 
thoughts  ran  in  the  same  channel  as  my 
own.  Once,  his  hand  falling  accidentally 
upon  mine,  he  clasped  it  very  strongly  and 
firmly ;  but  that  was  the  only  sign  that  was 
made  on  either  side. 

We  reached  the  cemetery,  and  having 
made  inquiries  at  the  lodge  as  to  the  where- 
abouts of  the  grave,  we  walked  towards  it. 
The  rain-soaked  mound  of  newly-turned 
earth  looked  very  raw  and  desolate.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  world  so  desolate  to  look 
at  as  a  new-made  grave.  I  have  looked  on 
many  since  that  day,  and  some  of  them  have 
covered  the  remains  of  those  who  have  been 
very  dear  to  me,  yet  I  have  never  felt  the 
sense  so  clearly. 

We  turned  away  in  silence  and  went  home. 
The  man  at  the  lodge  stood  sheltered  from 
the  rain  in  his  own  doorway,  and  looked  at 
us,  I  thought,  a  little  callously.  Yet,  of  course, 
it  was  no  affair  of  his,  and  usage  makes  the 
griefs  of  others  of  little  weight  to  us. 

In  my  affection  for  Pole,  and  in  the  ardour 
with  which  I  espoused  his  cause,  I  had  gone 
as  near  to  hating  that  unhappy  wife  of  his 
as  I  had  ever  gone  to  hating  anybody.     But 
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now  that  she  could  work  no  more  mischief, 
my  thoughts  softened  towards  her.  In  the 
course  of  a  day  or  two  Pole  began  to  talk 
about  her  in  a  chastened  way,  and  it  became 
evident  that  he  had  once  held  a  very  real 
affection  for  her.  He  told  me,  bit  by  bit, 
the  whole  story  of  their  separation.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  repeat  it  here,  and  there 
are  too  many  cases  like  it  in  the  world  to 
make  it  novel  enough  to  be  worth  the  telling. 
The  sordid,  miserable  history  of  drink  and  an 
ungovernable  temper,  the  sorriest,  meanest, 
ugliest  of  tragedies,  a  tale  worth  no  man's 
relating  and  no  man's  hearing.  He  told  it 
gently  and  with  pity,  and  when  it  Avas  once 
told  we  closed  the  page  which  held  the 
story,  and  resolved  (as  we  thought)  to  turn 
back  to  it  no  more. 

My  friend  charged  me  with  the  perfor- 
mance of  the  last  dues  of  respect,  and  went 
down  to  Worborough  Court,  leaving  me  alone 
in  London.  I  followed  the  instructions  he 
left  with  me,  and  in  the  meantime  his  letters 
bore  but  one  allusion  to  the  event  of  his 
wife's  death.  "  Lord  Worborough,"  he  wrote, 
"  was  relieved  at  the  news  I  had  to  give  him, 
and  I  sincerely  believe  that  the  mere  fact  of 
this  grief  being  lifted  from  his  mind  may 
add  a  year  or  two  to  his  life.  He  has  taken 
an  extraordinary  liking  to  me,  and  I  could 
find  it  in  my  heart  to  wish  that  we  had 
known  each  other  longer.  I  shall  probably 
spend  most  of  my  time  with  him  now,  for  the 
old  boy  clings  to  me,  and  he  is  really  such  a 
fine  and  noble  old  fellow  that  I  am  almost  as 
fond  of  him  as  lie  of  me.  He  suffers  a  great 
deal,  but  he  is  very  game  about  it,  and  alto- 
gether he  is  the  very  finest  specimen  of  the 
fine  old  English  gentleman  it  has  been  my 
luck  to  encounter  anywhere.  I  hope  he'll 
flourish  for  many  a  day  to  come." 

It  is  not  good  to  think  of  the  death  of  any 
human  creature  being  hailed,  no  matter  with 
what  inward  reluctance,  as  a  relief,  but  Mrs. 
Pole's  departure  lifted  a  dreadful  shadow 
from  the  hearts  of  those  who  had  been  most 
concerned  with  her,  and  it  would  have  been 
a  sheer  hypocrisy  to  have  professed  to  mourn 
her.  To  forgive,  and  then,  as  speedily  as 
might  be,  to  forget,  was  all  she  could  have 
asked  from  the  world. 

Six  or  seven  weeks  later,  when  the  skies 
had  cleared,  and  the  long-deferred  early 
summer  was  \ipon  us,  shining  with  such  a 
splendour  as  half  obliterated  the  memory  of 
cold  and  storm,  I  paid  a  second  and  a  final 
visit  to  the  cemetery  at  Kensal  Green.  I 
had  a  companion — a  companion  too  light  and 


j^oung  for  a  visit  to  that  home  of  mournful 
memories.  But  Clara  and  I  had  spoken  so 
often  of  Pole's  freedom,  and  in  the  mind  of 
each  there  was  so  evident  a  result  to  spring 
from  it,  that  she  had  grown  as  interested  as 
I  myself  was ;  and  when  I  made  that  final, 
necessary  visit  to  the  place  to  see  that  Polo's 
injunctions  had  been  properly  fulfilled,  she 
needed  little  persuasion  to  accompany  me. 

When  I  had  last  seen  the  place  it  had 
seemed  the  very  home  of  desolation  ;  but 
noAV,  with  the  bright  May  sunshine  and  the 
bright  May  flowers,  and  the  chirping  of  in- 
numerable birds,  it  had  another  aspect,  and 
seemed  to  speak  with  a  voice  of  tender  re- 
conciliation to  the  inevitable  doom.  God's 
Acre  ! 

The  grave  was  neatly  railed.  The  new-laid 
turf  was  bright  and  green,  and  flowers  shone 
above  it  and  diffused  their  gentle  odours. 
The  stone  bore  a  simple  inscription — "  In 
Memory  of  Adelaide  Pole  " — then  the  date  of 
death  and  the  age,  and  below  the  three  words, 
"Here  is  Rest!"  Rest  was  possible  for  the 
living  as  well  as  for  the  dead,  and  I  suppose 
that  Pole  had  chosen  that  brief  inscription 
with  some  eye  to  its  double  meaning. 

As  we  had  walked  together  I  had  related 
to  Clara,  as  far  as  I  could  do  without  shock- 
ing her,  the  story  Pole  had  told  me.  She 
had  been  very  strongly  prejudiced  against 
him,  and  had  been  more  inclined  to  champion 
the  wife's  cause  than  the  husband's.  I  had 
ventured  to  hint  shyly  of  my  certainty  of 
Pole's  affections  for  Miss  Delamere,  and  I 
went  so  far  as  to  indicate  my  belief  that  the 
affection  was  returned.  We  were  both  sad- 
dened and  solemnised  by  our  visit  to  the 
place,  and  yet  there  was  a  sense  of  our  own 
affection  in  our  minds.  My  wife  has  told 
me,  long  ago,  that  she  was  certain  even  before 
that  day  of  my  love  for  her,  and  I  remember 
well  a  sort  of  trembling  certainty  of  hers. 
We  walked  about  the  place  of  graves  in  the 
sunshine  with  our  own  hearts  beating  to  that 
eternal,  beautiful  tune  to  whose  music  the 
whole  world  marches.  It  was  more  solemn 
than  it  often  sounds,  and  gentler,  but  it 
sounded  all  the  same. 

I  pleaded  Pole's  cause  with  her.  It  was 
unlikely  that  he  would  speak  for  a  long  time 
to  come,  but  I  begged  her  not  to  use  any 
influence  she  might  have  with  Miss  Delamere 
against  him. 

"  If  she  cares  for  him,"  I  urged,  "  you 
can  only  grieve  her,  but  can  never  change 
her  mind."  And,  standing  before  the  tomb- 
stone, I  appealed  to  her.  "  There  is  rest  here," 
I  said.     "Let  the  living  have  rest  as  well." 
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She  answered  in  a  subdued  voice, 
"  I  believe  that  Mary  cared  for  him  before 
she  knew  of  his  unhappy  marriage.  I  beHeve 
that  she  will  never  care  for  anybody  else. 
I  am  quite  sure  that  nothing  any  one  could 
say  could  alter  her,  for  she  is  not  a  girl  to  be 
moved  by  anybody's  words." 


"  Then,  at  least,"  I  answered,  "  you  will 
say  nothing  that  could  give  her  pain.  There 
is  no  higher-minded,  nobler-hearted  man  in 
the  world  than  Pole." 

"Why  should  I  say  a  word  to  hurt  her  V 
she  asked  me.  "  She  is  the  dearest  friend  I 
have  in  the  world." 


STUDIES   FROM   LIFE. 

By  grant  ALLEN. 
I. — THE   NEWT   POND. 


I?  VERY  spring,  in  the  breezy  days 
-^  when  the  primrpses  and  marsh-mari- 
golds begin  to  blossom,  one  of  our  earliest 
little  outings  of  the  season  is  to  the  shallow 
newt  ponds  that  nestle  in  the  hollows  of 
Holmwood  Common.  They  lie  in  a  row, 
some  five  or  six  of  them  together,  mere  dips 
or  depressions  in  the  stiff  clay  of  the  upland, 
drj'  in  summer  or  in  times  of  serious  drought, 
but  full  to  the  brim  in  rainy  weather,  when 
tlie}'  harbour  a  rich  and  luscious  aquatic 
vegetation  of  pepperwort,  purslane,  and 
floating  water-crowfoot.  Among  the  long 
and  placid  branches  of  those  streaming  weeds, 
beneath  the  pretty  white  blossoms  that  just 
loll  in  oriental  laziness  upon  the  surface  of 
the  pool,  thousands  of  tiny  black  tadpoles  in 
densely-packed  masses  live  and  move  and 
have  their  being.  Talk  about  the  rookeries 
in  our  great  towns,  indeed !  those  human 
ant-hills  are  as  nothing  compared  with  the 
seething,  squirming,  slimy  phalanx  of  wee 
fiat-tailed  things,  fifty  or  a  hundred  to  the 
square  inch,  that  roll  and  wriggle  and  push 
and  pout,  one  above  another,  by  myriads 
together  in  that  live  soup  of  bustling  tad- 
poles. The  "  struggle  for  existence,"  of 
%vhich  we  hear  so  much,  is  here  reduced  to 
its  .simplest  elements.  All  round  the  shallow 
edges  the  tiny  creatures  swarm  so  thick  that 
the  water  on  top  positively  seethes  and  bub- 
bles, as  if  it  were  boiling  fast,  with  the  minute 
beads  of  carbonic  acid  gas  set  free  in  their 
breathing  by  all  those  serried  multitudinous 
squadrons  of  small  and  lively  gill-bearing 
myrmidons.  In  the  deeper  water  near  the 
centre  of  the  ponds,  the  great  crested  newt 
and  its  smaller  congeners  lie  calmly  sprawl- 
ing at  full  length  on  the  bottom,  interspersed 
Anth  an  occasional  parent  frog  ;  while  in  and 
out  upon  the  surface  of  the  pool  a  larger 
tadpole  skims  at  times  among  the  beetles 
and  water-spiders  that  dance  and  flit  like 
imps  from  fairy-land  upon  the  calm  level. 

Here,  then,  we  have  in  full  perfection  all 
the  special  conditions  which  go  to  make  up 


the  actual  progress  from  the  gill-bearing, 
water-breathing,  limbless  fish  to  the  lung- 
bearing  and  air-breathing  terrestrial  animal. 
That  miracle  of  nature,  recapitulated  here 
for  our  edification  in  a  single  generation, 
takes  place  in  the  pond  before  our  very  eyes, 
and  casts  a  flood  of  light  upon  many  allied 
phenomena  in  the  history  of  life  in  remote 
ages ;  for  each  of  these  wriggling  little  fish- 
like tadpoles  (bar  accidents,  neither  few  nor 
far  between)  will  grow  up  in  due  time, 
unless  otherwise  disposed  of,  to  be  a  four- 
footed  frog,  a  peer  and  kinsman  of  the  true 
land-born  lung-bearing  lizards. 

For  under  what  conditions  alone  must  the 
transition  from  aquatic  to  terrestrial  life  al- 
most necessarily  first  take  place  1  Clearly,  just 
under  those  very  conditions  of  land  and 
water  which  we  see  obtaining  here  in  full 
perfection  in  the  Holmwood  newt  ponds.  It 
will  take  place  originall}^  in  shallow  sheets  of 
water  which  dry  up  regularly  under  stress 
of  weather  for  a  large  part  of  the  year.  The 
fishes  and  other  water-breathing  animals 
which  inhabit  permanent  rivers,  lakes,  and 
seas  have  little  temptation  (so  to  speak)  to 
acquire  legs,  and  to  begin  walking  about  in- 
continently upon  the  dry  land.  But  shallow 
ponds,  dry  in  summer  or  in  the  rainless 
season,  exist  in  abundance  in  hollows  and 
depressions  all  the  world  over.  Now,  since 
they  exist,  they  are  pretty  sure  to  get  stocked 
in  the  long  run  with  more  or  less  numerous 
aquatic  creatures,  because  the  world  is  everj'- 
where  so  over-peopled  that  pressure  of  popu- 
lation causes  life  to  overflow  on  all  sides  into 
every  spot  where  life  in  any  form  is  ph^-si- 
cally  possible.  Witness  the  subterranean 
blind  fishes  of  caves,  the  deep-sea  creatures 
dredged  up  from  the  farthest  recesses  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  the  teeming  population  of  the 
Arctic  seas.  And  if  aquatic  animals  are 
ever  to  live  in  such  ponds  at  all,  they  must 
of  course  be  capable  somehow  of  continuing 
life  during  the  unfavourable  period  when 
their  original  home  has  run  dry,  or  rather 
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been  emptied  by  evaporation.  Hence,  all 
over  the  world,  we  find  in  such  shallow  tem- 
porary ponds  and  puddles  a  special  fauna  of 
amphibious  creatures,  many  of  them  of  great 
structural  interest,  which  have  thus  practi- 
cally solved  the  problem  how  to  live  in 
water  or  out  of  water  according  as  time  and 
circumstances  demand.  Only  those  species 
which  have  so  solved  this  inevitable  crux  of 
their  situation  can  ever  continue  to  exist  at  ' 
all ;  the  rest  must  infallibly  die  off  when  the 
annual  drying  up  deprives  them  of  their  | 
ordinary  means  of  existence. 

The  tadpoles,  of  course,  begin  life  as  spa^ai 
— big  jelly-like  masses  of  round  transparent  ' 
eggs,  each  with  a  tiny  black  speck  or  nucleus  ^ 
showing  through  in  the  centre,  the  earliest 
germ  of  the  future  frog.  If  you  watch  these 
germs  in  their  slow  development,  you  will 
see  that  each  gradually  acquires  a  wee  head 
and  tail,  and  emerges  at  last  from  the  slowly- 
absorbed  jelly-bag  as  a  tiny  limbless  swim- 
ming creattire.  It  has  big  branching  gills, 
very  delicate  and  ramif3nng,  on  each  side  of 
its  throat,  by  Avhose  means  it  extracts  the 
floating  oxygen  dissolved  scantily  in  the 
water  about  it.  But  as  it  grows  and  grows, 
it  acquires  with  age  a  more  consistent  sub- 
stance and  decided  form,  its  little  body  be- 
coming fat  and  round  and  faintly  frog-like, 
and  its  long  tail  showing  a  sort  of  inter- 
mediate type  between  the  rudder  shape  of  the  ' 
fish  and  the  lizard  model.  In  process  of  time, 
a  pair  of  little  hind  legs  begin  to  bud  out  in 
soft  outline  from  its  smooth  black  sides,  and 
then  a  pair  of  fore-legs,  Avhich  rapidly  as- 
sume a  more  distinctly  froggy  character. 
Its  head  meanwhile  acquires  a  more  decided 
and  intelligent  aspect,  with  inquisitive  eyes 
of  the  higher  type,  no  longer  covered  by  a 
fold  of  transparent  skin,  and  only  the  long 
tail  remains  to  sug2;est  the  little  animal's  ' 
fish-like  origin.  But  hour  by  hour  the  tail 
now  gets  shorter,  being  slowly  absorbed  by 
the  remainder  of  the  body ;  and  in  the  ful- 
ness of  time,  the  remodelled  creature  quits 
the  water  and  steps  on  dry  land  in  the 
accomplished  dignity  of  perfect  froghood. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  these  various 
changes  1  To  what  ancestral  history  do  they 
seem  to  bear  witness  1  Well,  in  his  earliest 
stage  of  life  the  primitive  tadpole  is  simply 
and  essentially  a  true  fish,  and  his  structure 
is  adapted  in  every  particular  to  his  aquatic 
existence.  He  has  gills  to  breathe  vntli,  and 
a  beak  to  eat  with,  and  a  tail  to  swim  with, 
and  he  recalls  in  many  of  his  constructive 
points  the  very  lowliest  and  humblest  of 
fishes.     But  as  time  goes  on,  the  ancestral 


pedigree  of  his  race  begins  to  recapitulate 
itself,  chapter  by  chapter,  in  his  tiny  person. 
At  the  place  where  the  fore  and  hind  fins 
ought  to  be,  vague  rudiments  of  legs  peep 
slowly  forth  in  anticipation  of  his  coming 
terrestrial  avatar.  The  tail  disappears,  the 
face  shortens,  the  gills  atrophy,  and  in  their 
place  the  tadpole  produces  a  pair  of  true 
lungs,  which  represent  and  are  developed  in 
place  of  the  swim-bladders,  or  air-sacs,  of  his 
piscine  relations.  He  is  thus  adapted  to  hop 
about  at  will  on  dry  land,  and  to  breathe  the 
free  oxygen  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere, 
instead  of  merely  the  small  and  precarious 
quantity  of  that  life-sustaining  gas  dissolved 
in  the  stagnant  water  of  his  native  pond. 
And  observe  how  accurately  each  organ 
answers  to  the  special  medium  with  Avhich  it 
has  to  deal.  The  gills  or  branchiae  are  in- 
tended to  absorb  stray  particles  of  oxygen 
from  the  water  about,  and  therefore  they  are 
disposed  in  endless  thread-like  ramifying 
branches,  much  after  the  manner  of  a  piece 
of  floating  seaweed,  so  as  to  catch  and  drink 
in  whatever  casual  atoms  may  happen,  by 
accident,  to  pass  that  way  :  the  lungs  are 
intended  to  absorb  oxygen  in  large  quantities 
from  that  vast  and  oceanic  storehouse,  the 
atmosphere,  and  so  they  are  composed  of 
endless  internal  cells  where  the  blood  courses 
through  round  the  thin  Avails,  and  are  pro- 
vided Avith  a  regular  muscular  apparatus  for 
inspiring  air  and  expiring  the  waste  carbonic 
acid  and  Avater. 

Look  aside  for  a  moment,  by  way  of  ana- 
logy, at  the  Avater-crowfoot,  AAdiose  pretty 
Avhite  floAvers  diversify  the  surface  of  the 
pond  close  by,  and  you  Avill  the  better  under- 
stand the  nature  of  this  difference  in  struc- 
ture and  function  betAveen  gills  and  lungs. 
See,  I  pull  a  piece  of  it,  stem  and  leaves  and 
all,  from  the  mud  on  the  bottom,  and  hold 
it  up  dripping  here  in  the  broad  sunlight. 
You  Avill  observe  at  once  that  this  curious 
croAvfoot  has  tAvo  totally  different  types  of 
foliage  on  the  same  stem ;  so  different,  in 
fact,  that  if  you  had  not  seen  them  groAving 
here  side  by  side,  or  rather  one  above  another, 
on  a  single  plant,  you  would  have  taken  them 
separately,  Avithout  any  doubt,  for  the  leaves 
of  tAvo  widely  distinct  and  dissimilar  species. 
The  loAver  leaves  are  submerged  and  seaAveed- 
like,  cut  up  all  over  into  endless  threads,  and 
divisions,  and  segments,  as  thin  as  hairs,  which 
Avave  freely  in  the  water  below :  the  upper 
leaves  float  expanded,  like  a  water  hly's, 
upon  the  calm  surface,  and  are  fully  exposed 
above  to  the  free  impact  of  the  air  and  sun ; 
these  last  are   large   and   round,  and   quite 
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undivided,  resembling  far  more  closely  the 
foliage  of  the  beautiful  marsh-marigold,  their 
distant  cousin,  than  that  of  their  own  sub- 
merged and  much-dissected  branches.  Now, 
the  analogy  here  to  gills  and  lungs  is  quite 
obvious.  The  water-crowfoot  is  in  the  truest 
sense  of  the  Avord  an  amphibious  plant ;  it 
unites  in  itself,  as  it  Avere,  the  tadpole  and 
the  frog,  some  of  its  leaves  remaining  always 
]iermanently  under  water,  and  being  tliere- 
fore  constructed  on  the  gill-like  pattern, 
while  others  are  designed  to  float  upon  the 
surface,  and  are  therefore  built  rather  on  the 
model  of  lumrs.     The  task  of  both  is  to  ah- 

O 

sorb  and  utilise  the  carbonic  acid  exhaled  by 
the  tadpoles  and  other  animal  denizens  of 
their  native  pond  ;  but  the  submerged  leaves 
are  adapted  for  absorbing  small  quantities  of 
the  gas  dissolved  in  the  water,  and  are  there- 
fore provided  with  long  hair-like  processes, 
which  wave  up  and  dovra  everywhere  in 
search  of  the  diffused  and  scanty  material, 
while  the  floating  leaves  are  adapted  for  ab- 
sorbing it  in  larger  quantities  from  the  free 
atmosphere,  and  therefore  display  a  large, 
fiat,  uniform  absorbent  surface,  every  part  of 
which  is  bathed  from  moment  to  moment  by 
the  open  air  with  its  abundant  store  of  car- 
bonic nutriment. 

There  are  animals  as  truly  amphibious  in 
their  way  as  the  water-crowfoot  itself — ani- 
mals which  unite  in  their  own  persons,  and 
at  the  self-same  moment,  the  two  modes  of 
breathing,  by  gills  and  lungs.  Such  crea- 
tures best  of  all  illustrate  for  us  the  gradual 
transition  from  aquatic  to  terrestrial  life. 
It  is  now  believed  by  most  competent  biolo- 
gists, indeed,  that  all  life  had  its  earliest 
origin  in  shoal  water  or  along  the  shallow 
belt  of  the  coast-lines,  and  only  gradually 
spread  in  either  direction,  towards  the  deep 
sea  on  the  one  hand  and  the  dry  land  on  the 
other.  In  this  last-named  transition,  from 
shore  to  soil,  rivers,  pools,  and  temporary 
ponds  appear  to  have  acted  as  the  interme- 
diate stepping-stones.  In  tropical  countries 
especially,  where  the  hot  summer  dries  up 
so  many  streams  and  sheets  of  water,  there 
are  numeroiis  examples  of  creatures  thus 
admirably  adapted  to  a  double  mode  of  life. 
Several  pond  snails,  for  example,  of  equa- 
torial countries  can  come  out  of  their  native 
I)uddles  when  the  sun  has  dried  the  water 
up,  and  walk  about  on  the  baked  earth,  or 
at  any  rate  hibernate  (or  rather  sestivate)  in 
the  dry  and  gaping  mud  which  forms  the 
bottom  of  their  waterless  pool.  But  more 
interesting  cases  are  those  of  the  fish  and 
amphibians  most  nearly  allied  to  the  frogs 


and  newts,  because  here  we  can  apparently 
trace  a  gradual  succession  of  historical  forms, 
which  seem  to  some  extent  to  represent 
for  us  still  the  story  of  the  deve](jpment 
of  terrestrial  life  from  aquatic  creatures  in 
remote  ages,  much  as  the  frog  recapitulates 
in  his  own  person  the  entire  series  at  a  single 
conspectus. 

Most  curious  and  important  of  these  truly 
amphibious  and  ancient  creatures  is  the  West 
African  mud-fish,  Icpidosiren,  which  inhabits 
the  shallow  pools  and  broads  of  the  Gambia 
or  its  tributai'ies,  and  is  noticeable  as  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  links  between  the  true 
fish  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  frogs,  newts, 
and  lizards  on  the  other.  The  rice-fields  and 
marshes  where  the  mud-fish  passes  its  happy 
days  in  grubbing  under  water,  dry  up  en- 
tirely during  the  rainless  season  ;  and  if  the 
creature  were  pro\aded  with  gills  alone,  it 
must  of  course  die  from  that  familiar  cause, 
"want  of  breath,"  during  the  tropical  sum- 
mer. But  to  meet  this  annual  contingency 
of  its  habitat,  the  mud-fish's  swim-bladder 
has  been  developed  into  a  pair  of  serviceable 
lungs,  assuming  for  the  purpose  a  highly 
spongy  and  cellular  arrangement,  and  taking 
in  oxygen  by  deep  draughts  exactly  (in  prin- 
ciple) as  we  ourselves  and  other  air-breath- 
ing animals  do,  though  by  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent arrangement  of  the  nostrils  and  pas- 
sages. Thus  provided,  the  mud-fish  retires 
into  summer  quarters  in  a  hole  or  nest  which 
it  excavates  for  itself  in  the  soft  clay,  and 
there  sleeps  away  the  next  few  months, 
breathing  for  the  time  being  with  its  lungs 
only,  till  the  wet  season  returns  at  last  to  set 
it  free  from  its  prison,  and  to  damp  its  gills 
once  more  with  welcome  moisture.  Mud-fish 
ai-e  common  objects  in  most  European  aquari- 
ums, because  the  clay  around  their  birthplace 
hardens  while  they  are  sestivating  into  a  sort 
of  solid  ball  or  large  cocoon ;  and  in  this 
state  they  can  be  easily  dug  up  from  the  soil 
of  the  rice-fields  by  the  enterprising  native, 
fish  and  all  inside,  and  shipped,  all  alive,  like 
mummies  in  their  cases,  by  steamer  to 
Europe.  Of  course,  when  the  fish  thus  retires 
to  his  nest,  he  leaves  a  little  hole  or  pipe 
open  at  either  end  to  enable  him  to  breathe, 
and  thus  secures,  during  his  long  sleep,  the 
needful  supply  of  pure  oxygen. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  too,  as  a  foresha- 
dowing of  the  tendenc}''  towards  a  terrestrial 
existence,  that  the  fins  of  the  mud-fish  are 
elongated  and  narrowed  into  something  that 
closely  resembles  a  leg  or  walking  limb.  The 
barramunda  of  Queensland,  another  amphi- 
bious fish,  nearly  allied  to   the  lepidosiren, 
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actually  goes  so  far  as  to  walk  on  dry  land 
from  time  to  time  Avitli  these  rudimentary 
legs,  and  to  feed  on  tlie  foliage  of  plants  by 
the  riverside.  Altogether,  these  two  strange 
creatures  and  their  congeners,  with  their 
quaint  combination  of  gills  and  lungs  in  the 
same  body,  and  tlieir  other  adaptations  to  a 
double-faced  existence,  form  a  marvellous 
connecting  link  between  the  very  ancient 
class  of  ganoid  fishes  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  frogs,  salamanders,  and  reptiles  on  the 
other. 

Most  truly  amphibious  of  all,  however,  are 
the  small  group  of  newtdike  creatures,  chiefly 
inhabitants  of  caves  and  subterranean  waters, 
to  which  the  proteus,  the  sirens,  and  a  few 
other  salamandrian  creatures  specially  be- 
long. These  verj-  antique  animals,  spared 
for  us  here  and  there  by  the  struggle  for  life, 
in  certain  exceptional  outlying  places,  where 
competition  has  been  on  the  whole  less  keen, 
and  where  highly  amphibious  habits  are  ne- 
cessitated by  the  circumstances,  help  once 
more  to  bridge  over  the  gap  between  the  mud- 
fish or  the  barramunda  below,  and  the  frogs, 
toads,  newts,  and  salamanders  in  ascending  or- 
der. In  shape,  they  closely  resemble  the  newt ; 
they  belong  systematical!}'  to  the  newt  and 
frog  tribe  ;  they  have  real  legs,  with  toes 
and  joints ;  but  they  retain  throughout  life 
both  gills  and  lungs,  and  they  are  quite 
equally  at  home,  in  every  respect,  on  land 
or  in  the  water. 

Newts  like  the  crested  species  of  our 
Holmwood  ponds  represent  for  us,  it  Avould 
appear,  the  next  stage  of  development  in  the 
upward  progress  towards  terrestrial  exist- 
ence. These  lithe  and  long-tailed  lizard-like 
creatures  begin  life  as  tadpoles,  with  gills 
alone,  and  later  in  life  acquire  lungs,  by 
whose  means  they  are  enabled  to  range  on 
dry  land  at  Avill,  when  their  native  ponds 
dry  up  for  the  summer.  But  they  never 
lose  their  flat  and  rudder-like  tails  at  all ; 
they  are  far  better  adapted  for  an  aquatic 
than  for  a  truly  terrestrial  existence  ;  and  as 
a  matter  of  fact  they  pass  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  their  days  in  the  water,  only  retir- 
ing to  cool  holes  or  crannies,  or  even  to  the 
cellars  and  basements  of  houses,  when  long 
drought  turns  them  rudely  out  of  their  pro- 
per element.  Their  more  advanced  and 
highly-evolved  neighbours,  the  salamanders, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  acquired  more  mark- 
edly terrestrial  habits.  These  land-going  newts 
remain  in  the  water  only  during  their  gill- 
bearing  tadpole  stage  ;  as  soon  as  they  arrive 
at  weeks  of  discretion,  they  go  on  shore  per- 
manently, and  never  approach  their  native 


pond  again  till  they  return  to  deposit  in  it 
their  own  brood  of  tadpoles.  Accordingly, 
the  salamanders,  in  their  adult  condition, 
have  lost  the  flattened  and  expanded  cha- 
racter of  the  tail  which  so  well  befits  their 
swimming  cousins,  the  newts ;  their  body 
has  become  cylindrical  or  rounded  at  its  end, 
like  a  lizard's,  in  adaptation  to  their  more 
strictly  terrestrial  and  often  rocky  habitat. 
Last  of  all,  the  frogs  and  toads,  highest  of 
their  kind,  who  progress  by  hopping  not  by 
walking,  have  got  rid  of  the  tail  altogether 
in  the  mature  form,  as  its  size  and  position 
would  render  it  a  mere  useless  dead-weight 
and  obstruction  to  creatures  of  so  special  a 
mode  of  locomotion.  It  persists  only  in  the 
tadpole  stage  to  aid  in  swimming,  and  to 
point  out  to  us  still  the  gradual  stream  of 
upward  evolution  by  which,  as  modern  sci- 
ence fondly  believes,  the  frogs  and  toads 
have  been  flnall}-  developed  from  a  primitive 
fish-like  and  aquatic  ancestor. 

Viewed  from  this  developmental  point  of 
view,  it  is  interesting  to  observe  how  the 
infancy  and  adolescence  of  the  individual 
frog  accurately  repeats  for  us,  as  it  were,  the 
various  steps  in  the  slow  evolution  of  its 
whole  kind  from  some  unknown  and  pre-his- 
toric  progenitor.  The  tiny  tadpole  is  not 
only  a  fish,  but  also  distinctively  a  fish  of  a 
very  earl}^  and  antique  type,  showing  close 
analo2;ies  to  the  most  ancient  known  form  of 
vertebrate  animal,  the  boneless  lancelet,  as 
Avell  as  to  the  larva  of  those  curious  sac-like 
molluscan  creatures,  the  ascidians  or  sea- 
'  squirts,  presumed  degenerate  descendants  of 
'  the  oldest  undeveloped  ancestral  vertebrate. 
As  it  grows,  however,  its  gills  and  other  cha- 
'  racteristics  become  more  truly  fish-like,  and 
it  feeds  entirely  in  this  early  stage  on  vege- 
table matter,  like  its  piscine  relatives,  the 
barramunda  and  the  other  amphibious  forms 
of  ganoids.  But  as  the  season  for  the  dry- 
ing up  of  the  ponds  approaches,  it  takes  to 
itself  lungs,  with  a  peculiar  mode  of  breath- 
ing through  the  nostrils  by  the  aid  of  the 
tongue  ;  it  gradually  repeats  the  ancestral 
stages  in  the  acquisition  of  legs  ;  its  eyes 
push  through  the  skin  to  the  surface ;  it 
hops  ashore,  a  full-fledged  frog:  and  its  beak 
gi^dng  place  to  true  carnivorous  jaws,  it  feeds 
henceforth  exclusivel}'  upon  its  later  diet  of 
insects,  slugs,  and  other  animal  matter.  The 
common  English  frog  thus  appears  to  sum 
up  for  us,  in  a  single  generation,  a  series  of 
most  marvellous  historical  changes  which  it 
must  probably  have  taken  its  remote  ances- 
tors whole  geological  ages  to  pass  through  in 
long  succession. 
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"T  CANNOT  read  Dickens  ! "  How  many 
-*-  people  make  tliis  confession,  witli  a 
front  of  brass,  and  do  not  seem  to  know 
how  poor  a  figure  they  cut  !  George  EHot 
says  that  a  difierence  of  taste  in  jokes  is  a 
great  cause  of  domestic  discomfort.  A  differ- 
ence of  taste  in  bodks,  when  it  is  decided 
and  vigorous,  breaks  many  a  possible  friend- 
ship, and  nips 
a  young  liking 
in  tlie  bud.  I 
would  not  wil- 
lingly seem 
intolerant.  A 
man  may  dis- 
like Sophocles, 
many  speak 
disrespectfully 
of  Virgil,  and 
even  sneer  at 
Herodotus, 
and  yet  may  be 
endured.  But 
he  or  she  (it 
is  usually  she) 
who  contemns 
Scott  and 
"  cannot  read 
Dickens,"  is 
a  person  with 
whom  I  would 
fain  have  no 
further  con- 
verse. If  she 
be  a  lady,  and 
if  one  meets 
her  at  dinner, 
she  must  of 
course  be  borne 
with,  and  "suf- 
fered gladly." 
But  she  has 
dug  a   gulf  that   nothing  can   bridge  ;    she  j  most  gratitude.    No  other  has  caused  so  many 


argument  in  favour  of  the  faith)  among 
those  who  knew  him  in  his  life.  He  must 
have  had  a  wonderful  charm;  for  his  friends  in 
life  are  his  literary  partisans,  his  uncompro- 
mising partisans,  even  to  this  day.  They  will 
have  no  half-hearted  admiration,  and  scout  him 
who  tries  to  speak  of  Dickens  as  of  an  artist 
not  flawless,  no  less  than  they  scorn  him  who 

cannot    read 
Dickens  at  all. 
■  At    one     time 

this  honoura- 
ble enthusiasm 
(as  among  the 
Wordsworth- 
ians)  took  the 
shape  of  "  end- 
less imitation." 
That  is  over  ; 
only  here  and 
there  is  an 
imitator  of  the 
master  left  in 
the  land.  All 
his  own  genius 
was  needed  to 
carry  his  man- 
nerisms ;  the 
mannerisms 
without  the 
genius  were  an 
armour  that  no 
devoted  David 
had  proved, 
nor  could  wear 
with  success. 

Of  all  great 
writers  smce 
Scott,  Dickens 
is  probably  the 
man  to  whom 
the  world  owes 


'^^^^^^/^^^^As^ 


may  be  fair,  clever,  and  popular,  but 
she  is  Anathema.  I  feel  towards  her  (or 
him  when  he  wears  a  beard)  as  Bucklaw 
did  towards  the  person  who  should  make 
incpxiries  about  that  bridal  night  of  Lammer- 
moor. 

But  this  admission  does  not  mean  that  one 
is  sealed  of  the  tribe  of  Charles — that  one  is 
a  Dickensite  pure  and  simple,  convinced  and 
devout — any  more  than  Mr.  Matthew  Ar- 
nold is  a  Wordsworthian.  Dickens  has  many 
such  worshippers,  especially  (and  this  is  an 


sad  hearts  to  be  lifted  up  in  laughter  ;  no 
other  has  added  so  much  mirth  to  the 
toilsome  and  perplexed  life  of  men,  of  poor 
and  rich,  of  learned  and  luilearned.  "  A  vast 
hope  has  passed  across  the  Avorld,"  sajs 
Alfred  de  Musset ;  we  may  say  that  Avith 
Dickens  a  happy  smile,  a  joyous  laugh,  went 
round  this  earth.  To  have  made  us  laugh 
so  frequently,  so  inextinguishably,  so  kindly 
— that  is  his  great  good  deed.  It  will  be  said, 
and  with  a  great  deal  of  truth,  that  he  has 
purged  us  with  pity  and  terror  as  well  as 
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with  laughter.  But  it  is  becoming  plain  that 
his  command  of  tears  is  less  than  of  old, 
and  I  cannot  honestly  regret  that  some  of 
his  pathos,  not  all,  by  any  means,  is  losing 
its  charm  and  its  certainty  of  appeal.  Dick- 
ens's humour  was  rarely  too  obvious ;  it  was 
essentially  personal,  original,  quaint,  unex- 
pected, and  his  own.  His  pathos  was  not 
infrequently  derived  from  sources  open  to 
all  the  world,  and  capable  of  being  dra\\Ti 
from  by  very  commonplace  writers.  Little 
Nells  and  Dombej-s,  children  unhappy,  over- 
thrown early  in  the  meUe  of  the  world,  and 
dying  among  weeping  readers,  no  longer 
affect  us  as  they  affected  another  generation. 
Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe  and  the  author  of  "]\Iis- 
understood,"  once  made  some  people  weep  like 
anything  by  these  simple  means.  Ouida  can 
do  it ;  plenty  of  people  can  do  it.  Dickens 
lives  by  virtue  of  what  none  but  he  can  do ; 
by  virtue  of  Sairey  Gamp,  and  Sam  Weller, 
and  Dick  Swiveller,  and  Mr.  Squeers,  ^ath  a 
thousand  other  old  friends,  of  whom  we  can 
never  weary.  No  more  than  Cleopatra's  can 
custom  stale  their  infinite  variety. 

I  do  not  say  that  Dickens's  pathos  is 
always  of  the  too  facile  sort,  which  plays 
round  children's  death-beds.  Other  pathos 
he  has,  more  fine  and  not  less  genuine.  It 
may  be  morbid  and  contemptible  to  feel  "  a 
great  inclination  to  cry  "  over  David  Copper- 
field's  boyish  infatuation  for  Steerforth,  but 
I  feel  it.  Steerforth  was  a  "  tiger,"  as  Ma- 
jor Pendennis  would  have  said,  a  tiger  with 
his  curly  hair  and  his  ambrosial  Avhiskers. 
But  when  a  little  boy  loses  his  heart  to  a 
big  boy  he  does  not  think  of  this.  Traddles 
thought  of  it.  "Shame,  J.  Steerforth!"  cried 
Traddles,  when  Steerforth  bullied  the  usher. 
Traddles  had  not  lost  his  heart,  nor  set  up 
the  big  boy  as  a  god  in  the  shrine  thereof. 
But  boys  do  these  things  ;  most  of  us  have 
had  our  Steerforths  ;  tall,  strong,  handsome, 
brave,  good-humoured.  Far  off  across  the 
years  I  see  the  face  of  such  an  one,  and  re- 
member that  emotion  which  is  described  in 
"  David  Copperfield,"  chap,  xix.,  toAvards  the 
end  of  the  chapter.  I  don't  know  any  other 
novelist  who  has  touched  this  young  and  ab- 
solutely disinterested  belief  of  a  little  boy 
in  a  big  one,  touched  it  so  kindly  and  seri- 
ously, that  is ;  there  is  a  hint  of  it  in  "  Dr. 
Bu-ch's  School  Days." 

But  Dickens  is  always  excellent  in  his 
boys,  of  whom  he  has  drawn  dozens  of  types, 
all  capital.  There  is  Tommy  Traddles,  for 
example.  And  how  can  people  say  that 
Dickens  could  not  draw  a  gentleman  1  The 
boy  who  shouted,   "Shame,  J.  Steerforth!" 


Avas  a  gentleman,  if  one  may  pretend  to  have 
an  opinion  about  a  theme  so  difficult.  The 
Dodger  and  Charle}^  Bates  are  delightful 
boys,  especially  Bates.  Pip,  in  the  good  old 
days,  when  he  was  the  prowling  boy,  and 
fought  Herbert  Pocket,  was  not  less  attrac- 
tive ;  and  Herbert  himself,  with  his  theor}' 
and  practice  of  the  art  of  self-defence — could 
Nelson  have  been  more  brave,  or  Shelley  (as 
in  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's  opinion)  more 
"  ineffectual  ?  "  Even  the  boys  at  Dothe- 
boys  Hall  are  each  of  them  quite  distinct. 
Dickens's  boys  are  almost  as  dear  to  me  as 
Thackeray's — as  little Rawdon  himself.  There 
is  one  exception.  I  cannot  interest  myself 
in  Little  Dombey.  Little  David  Copperfield 
is  a  jewel  of  a  boy  with  a  turn  for  books. 
Doubtless  he  is  created  out  of  Dickens's 
memories  of  himself  as  a  child.  Can  any- 
thing be  more  true  than  the  picture  of  the 
little  fellow  going  about  armed  with  part  of 
a  broken  bootjack,  like  Captain  Somebody 
of  his  Majesty's  navy,  beset  by  savages,  and 
determined  to  sell  his  life  at  a  great  price  ? 
That  is  true  pathos  again,  and  not  over- 
Avrought,  when  David  is  sent  to  Creakle's, 
and  his  poor  troubled  mother  dare  hardly 
say  farewell  to  him. 

And  this  brings  us  back  to  that  debatable 
thing — the  pathos  of  Dickens — from  Avhich 
one  has  been  withdraAvn  by  the  attractions 
of  his  boys.  Little  Dombey  is  a  prize  ex- 
ample of  his  pathos.  Little  Nell  is  another. 
Jeftrey,  of  the  Edinburgh  Revieiv,  Avho  criti- 
cised "Marmion"  and  the  "Lady  of  the 
Lake "  so  vindictively,  shed  tears  over 
Little  Nell.  It  is  a  matter  of  taste,  or  as 
Mr.  Grant  Allen  might  say,  of  the  lachrymal 
glands  as  developed  in  each  individual. 
But  the  lachrymal  glands  of  this  individual 
are  not  developed  in  that  direction.  Little 
Dombey  and  Little  Nell  leave  me  with  a 
pair  of  dry  eyes.  I  do  not  "  melt  visibly  " 
over  Little  Dombey,  like  the  Aveak-eyed 
young  man  Avho  took  out  his  books  and 
trunk  to  the  coach.  The  poor  little  chap 
Avas  feeble  and  feverish,  and  had  dreams 
of  trying  to  stop  a  river  with  his  childish 
hands  or  to  choke  it  with  sand.  It  may  be 
very  good  pathology,  but  I  cannot  see  that 
it  is  at  all  right  pathos.  One  does  not 
like  copy  to  be  made  out  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  children  or  of  animals.  One's  heart 
hardens  at  once  ;  the  object  is  too  manifest, 
the  trick  is  too  easy.  Conceive  a  child  of 
Dombey's  age  remarking,  Avith  his  latest 
breath ,  "  Tell  them  that  the  picture  on  the 
stairs  at  school  is  not  Divine  enough  !  "  That 
is  not  the  delirium  of  infancy,  that  is  art- 
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criticism  ;  it  is  the  Athencexirn  on  Mr.  Holman 
Hunt.  It  is  not  true  to  nature,  it  is  not 
good  in  art ;  it  is  tlie  kind  of  thing  that 
appears  in  Sunday-school  books  about  the 
virtuous  little  boy  who  died.  There  is  more 
true  pathos  in  many  a  page  of  "  Huckleberry 
Finn."  Yet  this  is  what  Jeffrey  gushed 
over.  "  There  has  been  nothing  like  the 
actual  dying  of  that  sweet  Paul."  So  much 
can  age  enfeeble  the  intellett,  and  he  who  had 
known  Scott,  and  yet  nibbled  at  his  fame, 
descended  to  admiring  the  feeblest  of  false 
sentiment.  As  for  Little  Nell,  who  also 
has  caused  floods  of  tears  to  be  shed,  her 
case  is  sufficiently  illustrated  by  the  picture 
in  the  first  edition  ("Master  Humphrey's 
Clock,"  1840,  p.  210). 

"  '  When  I  die 
Piit  near  me  something  that  has  loved  the  light, 
And  had  the  sky  above  it  always.'     Those 
Were  her  words." 

"  Dear,  gentle,  patient,  nohle  Nell  was  dead ! " 

The  pathos  is  about  as  good  as  the  prose, 
and  that  is  blank  verse.  Are  the  words  in 
the  former  quotation  in  the  least  like  any- 
thing that  a  little  girl  would  say  ?  A  German 
sentimentalist  might  have  said  them  ;  Ober- 
mann  might  have  murmured  them  in  his 
weaker  moments.  Let  us  try  a  piece  of 
domestic  pathos  by  another  hand.  It  is  the 
dawn  of  Waterloo. 

"Heart -stained  and  shame -stricken,  he 
stood  at  the  bed's  foot,  and  looked  at  the 
sleeping  girl.  How  dared  he — who  was  he 
to  pray  for  one  so  spotless  !  God  bless  her ! 
God  bless  her !  He  came  to  the  bedside, 
and  looked  at  the  hand,  the  little  soft  hand, 
lying  asleep,  and  he  bent  over  the  pillow 
noiselessly  towards  the  gentle  pale  face. 
Two  fair  arms  closed  tenderly  round  his 
neck  as  he  stooped  down.  '  I  am  awake, 
George,'  the  poor  child  said  with  a  sob." 

I  know  I  am  making  enemies  of  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  readers  of  this  page.  "  Odious 
sneering  beast ! "  is  the  quotation  which  they 
Avill  apply,  perhaps  unconscioiis  of  its  origin, 
to  a  critic  who  is  humble  but  would  fain  be 
honest,  to  a  critic  who  thinks  that  Dickens 
has  his  weak  places,  and  that  his  pathos  is 
one  of  these.  It  cannot  be  helped.  Each 
of  us  has  his  author  who  is  a  favourite,  a 
friend,  an  idol,  whose  immaculate  perfection 
he  maintains  against  all  comers.  For  ex- 
ample, things  are  urged  against  Scott ;  I 
i-eceive  them  in  the  attitude  of  the  deaf  adder 
of  St.  Augustine,  who  stops  one  ear  with  his 
tail  and  presses  the  other  against  the  dust. 
The  same  "with  Moli^re :  M.  Scherer  utters 
complaints  against  Moliere !  He  would  not 
convince  me,  even  if  I  were  convinced.     So, 


with  regard  to  Dickens,  the  true  believer  will 
not  listen,  he  will  not  be  persuaded.  But  if 
any  one  feels  a  little  shaken,  let  him  try  it 
another  way.  There  is  a  character  in  M. 
Alplionse  Daudet's  "  Fromcnt  Jeune  et 
Rissler  Aine  " — a  character  who,  people  say,. 
is  taken  bodily  from  Dickens.  This  is  D6- 
siree  Delobelle,  the  deformed  irirl,  the  dautrh- 
ter  of  un  r<(t(',  a  pretentious  imbecile  actor. 
She  is  poor,  deformed,  industrious,  toiling  at 
a  small  industry  ;  she  is  in  love,  is  rejected, 
she  tries  to  drown  herself,  she  dies.  The 
sequence  of  ideas  is  in  Dickens's  vein  ;  but 
read  the  tale,  and  I  think  you  will  see  how 
little  the  thing  is  overdone,  how  simple  and 
unforced  it  is,  compared  wi!;h  analogous  per- 
sons and  scenes  in  the  work  of  the  English 
master.  The  idiotic  yell  of  "  plagiarism  " 
has  been  raised,  of  course,  by  critical  crdiins. 
M.  Daudet,  as  I  understand  what  he  writes 
in  "  Trente  Ans  de  Paris,"  had  not  read 
Dickens  at  all,  when  he  wrote  "Froment 
Jeune,"  certainly  had  not  read  "  Our  Mutual 
Friend."  But  there  is  something  of  Dickens's 
genius  in  M.  Daudet's,  and  that  something 
is  kept  much  better  in  hand  by  the  French- 
man, is  more  subordinated  to  the  principles 
of  taste  and  of  truth. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  be  done  with  this 
point,  look  at  Delobelle,  the  father  of  Desiree, 
and  compare  him  with  Dickens's  splendid 
strollers,  with  Mr.  Vincent  Crummies,  and 
Mr.  Lenville,  and  the  rest.  As  in  D6sir6e  so 
in  Delobelle,  M.  Daudet's  pictiire  is  much 
the  more  truthful.  But  it  is  truthful  with  a 
bitter  kind  of  truth.  Now  there  is  nothing 
not  genial  and  delightful  in  Crummies  and 
Mrs.  Crummies  and  the  Infant  Phenomenon. 
Here  Dickens  has  got  into  a  region  unlike  the 
region  of  the  pathetic,  into  a  world  that  wel- 
comes c/tar^^  or  caricature,  the  world  of  humour. 
We  do  not  know,  we  never  meet  Crummles's 
quite  so  unsophisticated  as  Vincent,  who  is 
"  not  a  Prussian,"  who  "  can't  think  Avho  puts 
these  things  into  the  papers."  But  we  do 
meet  stage  people  who  come  very  near  to 
this  na'iveU  of  self-advertisement,  and  who  arc 
just  as  dismal  as  Crummies  is  delightful. 

Here,  no  doubt,  is  Dickens's  forte.  Here  his 
genius  is  all  pure  gold,  in  his  successful  studies 
or  inventions  of  the  humorous,  of  character 
parts.  One  literally  does  not  know  Avhere  to 
begin  or  end  in  one's  admiration  for  this  cre- 
ative power  that  peopled  our  fancies  with  such 
troops  of  dear  and  impossible  friends.  "  Pick- 
wick "  comes  practically  first,  and  he  never 
surpassed  "  Pickwick."  He  was  a  poor  story- 
teller, and  in  "  Pickwick  "  he  had  no  story 
to  tell ;  he  merely  wandered  at  adventure  in 
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that  merrier  England  Avhich  was  before  rail- 
ways were.  "  Pickwick  "  is  the  last  of  the 
stories  of  the  road  that  begin  in  the  wander- 
ing, aimless,  adventurous  romances  of  Greece, 
or  in  Petronius  Arbiter,  and  that  live  with 
the  life  of  "Gil  Bias  "and  "  Don  Quixote," 
of  "Le  Roman  Comique,"  of  "Tom  Jones" 
and  "Joseph  Andrews."  These  tales  are 
progresses  along  highways  bristling  with  ad- 
venture, and  among  inns  full  of  confusion, 
Mr.  Pickwick's  afiair  with  the  lady  with 
yellow  curl-papers  being  a  mild  example. 
Though  "  Tom  Jones  "  has  a  plot  so  excellent, 
no  plot  is  needed  here,  and  no  consecutive 
story  is  required.  Detached  experiences, 
vagrants  of  every  rank  that  come  and  go, 
as  in  real  life,  are  all  the  material  of  the 
artist.  With  such  materials  Dickens  was 
exactly  suited  ;  he  was  at  home  on  high- 
road and  lane,  street  and  field-path,  in  inns 
and  yeomen's  warm,  hospitable  houses.  Never 
an  humour  escaped  him,  and  he  had  such  a 
wealth  of  fun  and  high  spirits  in  these  glad 
days  as  never  any  other  possessed  before. 
He  was  not  in  the  least  a  bookish  man, 
not  in  any  degree  a  scholar ;  but  Nature 
taught  him,  and  while  he  wrote  with  Nature 
for  his  teacher,  with  men  and  women  for  his 
matter,  with  diversion  for  his  aim,  he  was 
unsurpassable,  nay,  he  was  unapproachable. 

He  could  not  rest  here ;  he  was,  after  all, 
a  child  of  an  age  that  grew  sad,  and  earnest, 
and  thoughtful.  He  saw  abuses  round  him — 
injustice,  and  oppression,  and  cruelty.  He 
had  a  heart  to  which  those  thin2;s  were  not 
only  abhorrent,  but,  as  it  were,  maddening. 
He  knew  how  great  an  influence  he  wielded, 
and  who  can  blame  him  for  using  it  in  any 
cause  he  thought  good  1  Very  possibly  he 
might  have  been  a  greater  artist  if  he  had 
been  less  of  a  man,  if  he  had  been  quite  dis- 
interested, and  had  never  written  "with  a 
purpose."  That  is  common,  and  even  rather 
■obsolete  critical  talk.  But  when  one  re- 
members that  Fielding,  too,  very  often  wrote 
^'  with  a  purpose,"  and  that  purpose  the  pro- 
tection of  the  poor  and  unfriended  ;  and  when 
one  remembers  what  an  artist  Fielding  was, 
I  do  not  see  how  we  can  blame  Dickens.  Oc- 
casionally he  made  his  art  and  liis  purpose 
blend  so  happily  that  his  work  was  all  the 
better  for  his  benevolent  intentions.  We  owe 
Mr.  Squeers,  Mrs.  Squeers,  Fanny  Squeers, 
Wackford  and  all  to  Dickens's  indignation 
against  the  nefarious  school  pirates  of  his 
time.  If  he  is  less  successful  in  attacking 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  very  much  less 
successful  still  with  the  Red  Tape  and  Cir- 
cumlocution Office  affairs,  that  may  be  merely 


because  he  was  less  in  the  humour,  and  not 
because  he  had  a  purpose  in  his  mind.  Every 
one  of  a  man's  books  cannot  be  his  master- 
piece. There  is  nothing  in  literary  talk 
so  annoying  as  the  spiteful  joy  with  which 
many  people  declare  that  an  author  is 
"  worked  out,"  because  his  last  book  is  less 
happy  than  some  that  went  before.  There 
came  a  time  in  Dickens's  career  when  his 
works,  to  my  own  taste,  and  that  of  many 
people,  seemed  laboured,  artificial — in  fact, 
more  or  less  failures.  These  books  range  from 
"Dombeyand  Son,"  through  "Little  Dorrit," 
I  dare  not  say  to  "  Our  Mutual  Friend."  One 
is  afraid  that  "  Edwin  Drood  "  too  suggests 
the  malady  which  Sir  Walter  already  detected 
in  his  own  "Peveril  of  the  Peak."  The  in- 
tense strain  on  the  faculties  of  Dickens,,  as 
author,  editor,  reader,  and  man  of  the  world, 
could  not  but  tell  on  him,  and  years  must 
tell.  "  Philip "  is  not  worthy  of  the  author 
of  "Esmond,"  nor  "Daniel  Deronda"  of  the 
author  of  "  Silas  Marner."  At  that  time — 
the  time  of  the  Dorrits  and  Dombeys — 
Blackwood's  Magazine  published  a  "  Remon- 
strance with  Boz,"  nor  was  it  quite  super- 
fluous. But  Dickens  had  abundance  of  talent 
still  to  disjjlay,  above  all  in  "  Great  Expecta- 
tions" and  "A  Tale  of  Two  Cities."  The 
former  is,  after  "Pickwick,"  " Copperfield," 
"  Martin Chuzzlewit,"  and  "Nicholas  Nickle- 
by,"  after  the  classics  in  fact,  the  most  de- 
lightful of  Dickens's  books.  The  story  is 
embroiled,  no  doubt.  What  are  we  to  think 
of  Estelle  1  Has  the  minx  anj^  purpose  1  Is 
she  a  land  of  Ethel  Newcome  of  odd  life  ? 
It  is  not  easy  to  say ;  still,  for  a  story  of 
Dickens's  the  plot  is  comparativelj^  clear  and 
intelligible.  For  a  study  of  a  child's  life,  of 
the  nature  Dickens  drew  best — the  river  and 
the  marshes— and  for  plentj^  of  honest  explo- 
sive fun,  there  is  no  later  book  of  Dickens's 
like  "Great  Expectations."  Miss  Havisham 
too,  in  her  mouldy  bridal  splendour,  is  really 
impressive,  not  like  Ralph  Nicklebj^  and 
Monk  in  "  Oliver  Twist,"  a  book  of  which 
the  plot  remains  to  me  a  mystery.  Pip  and 
Pumblechook  and  Mr.  Wopsle  and  Jo  are 
all  immortal,  and  cause  laughter  inextin- 
guishable. The  rarity  of  this  book,  by  the 
way,  in  its  first  edition — the  usual  library 
three  volumes — is  rather  difficult  to  explain. 
One  very  seldom  sees  it  come  into  the  market, 
and  thus  it  is  highly  priced. 

I  have  mentioned  more  than  once  the  ob- 
scurity of  Dickens's  plots.  This  difficult}' 
may  be  accounted  for  in  a  very  flattering 
manner.    Where  do  we  lose  ourselves  1    Not 


in   the   bare   high-road,    but 


among 


lanes, 
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between  hedges  hung  with  roses,  blackberries, 
morning  glories,  where  all  abont  us  is  so  full 
of  picasiu-e  that  our  attention  is  distracted, 
and  we  miss  our  way.  Now  in  Dickens — in 
"  Oliver  Twist,"  in  "  Martin  Chuzzlcwit,"  in 
"  Nicholas  Nickleby,"  there  is,  as  in  the 
lanes,  so  much  to  divert  and  beguile,  that 
we  cease  to  care  very  much  where  the  road 
leads — a  road  so  full  of  happy  marvels. 
These  dark  plotting  villains,  like  the  tramp 
who  frightened  Sir  Walter  Scott  so  terribly, 
as  he  came  from  Miss  Baillie's  at  Hampstead 
— peer  out  from  behind  the  hedges  now  and 
then.  But  we  are  too  much  amused  by  the 
light  hearts  that  go  all  the  way,  by  the 
Dodger  and  Crummies  and  Mrs.  Gamp,  to 
care  much  for  what  Ralph,  and  Monk,  and 
Jonas  Chuzzlewit  are  plotting.  It  ma}^  not 
be  that  the  plot  is  so  confused,  but  that  we 
are  too  much  diverted  to  care  for  the  plot, 
for  the  incredible  machinations  of  Uriah 
Heap,  to  choose  another  example.  Mr.  Mi- 
cawber  cleared  these  up ;  but  it  is  Mr. 
MicaAvber  that  hinders  us  from  heeding  them. 

This,  at  least,  is  a  not  unfriendly  explana- 
tion. Yet  I  cannot  but  believe  that,  though 
Dickens  took  great  pains  Avith  his  plots,  he 
was  not  a  great  plotter.  He  Avas  not,  any 
more  than  Thackeray,  a  story-teller  first  and 
foremost.  We  can  hold  in  our  minds  every 
thread  of  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins's  Aveb,  or  of  M. 
Fortun6  du  Boisgobey's,  or  of  M.  Gaboriau's, 
all  great  Aveavers  of  intrigues.  But  Dickens 
goes  about  darkening  his  intrigue,  giving  it 
an  extra  knot,  an  extra  twist,  hinting  here, 
ominously  laughing  there,  till  Ave  get  mj^sti- 
fied  and  l^ored,  and  give  ourselves  up  to  the 
fun  of  the  humours,  indifferent  to  the  des- 
tinies of  villains  and  victims.  Look  at  "EdAvin 
Drood."  A  constant  Avar  about  the  plot  rages 
in  the  magazines.  I  believe,  for  one,  that 
EdAvin  Drood  Avas  resuscitated,  but  it  gives 
me  no  pleasure.  He  Avas  too  uninteresting. 
Dickens's  hints,  nods,  mutterings,  fore- 
bodings, do  not  at  all  impress  one  like  that 
deepening  and  darkening  of  the  aAvful  omens 
in  "The  Bride  of  Lammermoor."  Here  Scott, 
unconsciously  no  doubt,  used  the  very  manner 
of  Homer  in  the  "Odyssey,"  and  nowhere  A\^as 
his  genius  more  Homeric.  That  was  romance. 

The  "  Tale  of  Two  Cities  "  is  a  great  test  of 
the  faith  that  is  in  Dickensites.  Of  all  his 
works  it  is  the  favourite  Avith  the  Avrong  sort ! 
Ladies  prefer  it.  Many  people  can  read  it 
Avho  cannot  otherAvise  read  Dickens  at  all. 
This  in  itself  proves  that  it  is  not  a  good 
example  of  Dickens,  that  it  is  not  central, 
that  it  is  an  outlying  province  Avhich  he  con- 
quered.    It  is  not  a  favourite  of  mine.     The 


humour  of  tlie  humorous  characters  rinrfs 
false ;  for  example,  that  of  the  resurrection 
man  Avith  the  Avife  Avho  "  flops."  But  Sidney 
Carton  has  drawn  many  tears  doAvn  checks 
not  accustomed  to  Avhat  Mr.  B.  in  "  Pamela" 
calls  "  pearly  fugitives." 

It  sometimes  strikes  one  that  certain  Aveak- 
nesses  in  our  great  novelists,  in  Thackeray 
as  well  as  Dickens,  were  caused  by  the 
method  of  publication.  The  green  and  yelloAv 
leaves  flourished  on  the  trees  for  tAvo  whole 
years.  Who  (except  Alexandre  the  Great) 
could  write  so  much  and  yet  all  good  ?  Do 
we  not  all  feel  that  "  David  Copperfield " 
should  have  been  compressed  ?  As  to  "  Pen- 
dennis,"  Mr.  Thackeray's  bad  health  when 
he  wrote  it  might  Avell  cause  a  certain  lan- 
guor in  the  later  pages.  Moreover,  he  frankly 
did  not  care  for  the  story  and  bluffly  says, 
in  the  preface,  that  he  respited  Colonel  Alta- 
mont almost  at  the  foot  of  thegalloAvs.  Dickens 
took  himself  more  in  earnest,  and,  having  so 
many  pages  to  fill,  conscientiously  made  Uriah 
Heap  wind  and  Avriggle  through  them  all. 

To  try  to  see  blots  in  the  sun,  and  to  pick 
holes  in  Dickens,  seems  ungrateful,  and  is 
indeed  an  ungrateful  task ;  to  no  mortal 
man  have  more  people  OAved  mirth,  pleasure, 
forgetfulness  of  care,  knoAvledge  of  life  in 
strange  places.  There  never  was  such  another 
as  Charles  Dickens,  nor  shall  Ave  see  his  like 
sooner  than  the  like  of  Shakspeare.  And 
he  OAved  all  to  native  genius  and  hard  work ; 
he  owed  almost  nothing  to  literature,  and 
that  little  we  regret.  He  Avas  influenced 
by  Carlyle,  he  adopted  his  method  of  nick- 
names, and  of  hammering  Avith  Avearisome 
I  iteration  on  some  pecviliarity,  for  example,  on 
Carker's  teeth,  and  the  patriarch's  Avhite  hair. 
By  the  Avay,  hoAV  incredible  is  all  the  Carker 
episode  in  "  Dombey."  Surely  Dickens  can 
never  have  intended  Edith,  from  the  first, 
to  behave  as  she  did !  People  may  have 
worried  him,  as  they  worried  Scott  about 
St.  Eonan's  Well.  It  has  been  said  that, 
save  for  Carlyle,  Dickens  Avas  in  letters 
a  self-taught  artist,  that  he  was  no  man's 
pupil,  and  borroAved  from  none.  No  doubt 
this  makes  him  less  acceptable  to  the  literary 
class,  than  a  man  of  letters  like  Thackeray, 
than  a  man  in  Avhose  treasure  chamber  of 
memory  all  the  Avealth  of  the  Middle  Ages 
Avas  stored,  like  Scott.  But  the  native  naked 
genius  of  Dickens,  his  heart,  his  mirth,  his 
observation,  his  delightful  high  spirits,  his 
intrepid  loathing  of  Avrong,  his  chivalrous 
desire  to  right  it — these  things  will  make 
him  for  ever,  Ave  hope  and  believe,  the 
darling  of  the  English  people. 


PR  ING 

^  What  a  rich 
feast  foi  the 
naturalist  is  em- 
bodied in  that 
one  little  word  !  It  means  the  aAvakening,  as 
it  were,  into  Hf e  of  many  forms  of  animals  and 
birds  and  plants.  It  means  unwonted  ac- 
tivity in  cA^ery  domain  of  nature,  a  season 
of  glad  sounds  and  pleasant  sights.  The  groves 
re-echo  songs  of  gladness  from  countless 
feathered  throats;  insect  life  in  endless  varietj^ 
sallies  forth  with  incessant  hum ;  flowers 
spring  up  like  magic  from  every  wood  and 
hedgerow ;  each  tree  and  bush  shows  signs  of 
returning  activity ;  and  animals  that  have 
been  lying  snugly  dormant  through  the  wintry 
blasts  come  out  into  the  world  again  and  flit 
and  leap  about  with  joy. 

In  early  spring  the  whole  realm  of  nature 
seems  like  a  restless  sleeper  about  to  awaken 
after  the  long  winter's  night.  Every  day  the 
])uds  on  trees  and  hedges  expand  more  and 
more,  and  many  a  tiny  shoot  may  be  detected 
amongst  the  carpet  of  dead  leaves.  The  hazel 
bushes  are  gay  with  tasselled  ornaments ;  prim- 
roses cast  their  pale  faces  upwards  from  the 
mossy  banks,  snowdrops  and  daftbdils  carpet 
the  woodland  glades.  The  woods  which  in 
winter  looked  grey  and  net-like  appear  much 
more  dense  when  viewed  from  a  distance,  and 
ijrown  tints  steal  imperceptibly  over  them 
as  the  millions  of  tiny  buds  swell  out. 

As  the  days  begin  to  lengthen  great  changes 
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may  be  noticed  among  the  birds.  Perhaps 
the  thrushes  are  the  first  to  feel  and  fore- 
tell the  advent  of  spring.  Morning  and 
evening  their  never-failing  concert  may  be 
heard,  varied  occasionally  with  the  storm- 
cock's  loud  refrain.  Starlings  may  now  be 
observed  with  drooping  wings  and  puffed-out 
plumage,  warbling  merrily  near  their  nest- 
ing-holes ;    a    robin's   nest  in   all    its  rustic 


beauty  wins  our  admiration  ;  the  rooks  have 
begun  to  build,  after  much  noisy  delibera- 
tion, in  the  tops  of  the  tall,  windy  elms.  As 
time  goes  on,  and  l)oisterous  March  has  dried 
up  the  rills  and  fallows,  and  April  comes 
once  more  with  her  fickle  smiles  of  sunshine 
and  her  copious  tears  of  rain,  the  migratory 
birds  begin  to  make  their  appearance.  First 
and  foremost  is  the  wheatear,  a  bird  that 
frequents  the  stony  grounds,  old  quarries, 
commons,  and  sheep-walks.  Almost  simulta- 
neously we  hear  the  monotonous  notes  of  the 
chiffchaff  from  the  woods  ;  and  a  few  days 
later  the  little  willow  wren  steals  silently 
back  from  his  winter  retreat  in  Africa  to  his 
summer  quarters  in  the  Avoods  and  gardens 
and  lanes  of  our  own  country.  Soon  after 
arriving  his  sweet  little  song  may  be  heard 
in  almost  every  tree  and  bush,  and  a  few 
weeks  afterwards  the  pretty  semi-domed  nest 
is  built  amongst  the  brambles  and  tall 
herbage  on  some  mossy  bank,  half  hidden 
by  anemones  and  nodding  bluebells,  in  which 
the  female  lays  half-a-dozen  tiny  white  eggs, 
speckled  with  po.le  reddish  brown. 
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One  of  the  most  marked  characteristics  of 
bird-Hfe  in  early  spring  is  that  it  becomes 
more  dispersed.  In  winter,  as  we  have  ah'eady 
seen,  birds  congregate  in  localities  best  able 
to  supply  them  with  food  and  shelter,  but  in 
spring  they  spread  themselves  over  the  entire 
country.  Delicate  little  wagtails  run  daintily 
over  the  clods  of  earth  and  along  the  furrows 
in  the  wake  of  the  plough  ;  the  larks  and 
j-ellow  buntings  are  back  again  on  the  grass 
fields  ;  the  meadow  pipits  leave  the  lowlands 
and  seek  the  breezy  moors,  where  they  rear 
their  young.  Lapwings,  golden  plovers,  and 
dunb'ns  desert  the  coasts  and  mud  fiats  and 


retire  to  inland  mountain  districts ;  the 
homely  robins  and  noisy  blackbirds  leave 
the  vicinity  of  houses  where  they  have  lived 
through  the  winter  and  go  back  to  their 
old  haunts  in  the  woods  and  fields ;  the 
flocks  of  linnets  and  twites  and  redpoles  dis- 
band and  seek  their  summer  quarters  on 
moors  and  commons  and  in  the  fir  planta- 
tions on  the  hill-sides.  The  same  changes 
may  be  observed  amongst  water-fowl.  Ducks 
and  coots  and  moorhens  return  to  the  quiet 
ponds ;  gulls  desert  localities  where  they 
lived  in  thousands  all  the  winter  and  visit 
their  usual  breeding-places ;  and  the  great 


"  Delicate  little -vragtails  ....  in  the  wake  of  the  plough." 


bird-nurseries  round  the  rocky  coasts,  Avhich 
have  been  practically  deserted  hitherto,  are 
once  more  full  of  their  feathered  tenants. 
From  all  parts  of  the  surrounding  seas  they 
arrive  in  countless  hosts — guillemots,  puffins, 
razorbills,  kittiwakes,  gannets,  and  fulmars — 
all  moved  by  a  common  impulse  to  meet  at 
the  several  trysting-places.  The  divers  leave 
the  sea  and  retire  to  inland  lochs,  as  also  do 
many  oyster-catchers  and  ringed  plovers. 

Eight  through  the  spring  the  migration  of 
birds  is  going  on  apace.  The  vast  army  of 
geese  and  ducks,  and  the  hosts  of  Arctic 
waders  which  were  driven  south  to  our  coasts 
last  autumn,  hurry  back  again  to  lands  bathed 
in  bright  sunshine  and  gay   with   brilliant 


flowers,  where  summer  comes  quickly,  and 
without  almost  any  warning  sign,  transform 
the  Arctic  regions  into  one  vast  aviary.  We 
now  miss  the  flocks  of  redwings  on  the 
pastures,  and  the  chattering  fieldfares  are 
heard  no  more  amongst  the  hawthorns  ;  they 
have  sped  north  to  the  birch  and  fir  forests 
on  the  slopes  of  the  Swedish  fells.  The 
snow  buntings  have  set  out  on  their  Arctic 
journey,  some  of  them  probably  reaching  the 
pole.  But  if  we  lose  many  of  our  little 
feathered  friends  others  arrive  to  take  their 
place.  Early  in  April  we  welcome  back 
the  swallows  and  the  martins,  and  by  the 
middle  of  the  month  the  cuckoo's  note  rings 
clearly  out  from  the  Avoods  and  groves.     The 
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nightingale,  the  blackcap,  the  garden  warbler, 
the  white-throat,  and  other  soft-billed  birds, 
arrive  in  full  force,  and  take  up  their  resi- 
dence in  the  woods  and  gardens  and  hedge- 
rows. By  the  end  of  April  the  corncrake 
is  back  again  amongst  the  meadow  grass  and 
growing  corn,  and  his  monotonous  cry  is 
heard  all  day  long,  and  often  best  part  of  the 


night,  as  he  wanders  from  field  to  field  in 
quest  of  his  mate.  Among  the  latest  to  arrive 
are  the  goatsucker,  the  turtle  dove,  the 
spotted  flycatcher  and  the  swift. 

We  must  not  let  the  spring  go  by  without 
visiting  some  of  the  beautiful  nests  which  arc 
built  at  this  season.  Take  first  the  sombru 
little  hedge-sparrow.     Its  beautiful  home  io 


often  finished  by  the  end  of   ]\Iarch, 
and  is  snugly  placed  amongst  a  heap 
of  hedge  clippings  or  brushwood.     It 
is  made  of   green  moss  lined  thickly 
Avith  hair,  and  wool,  and  feathers,  and 
the  few  twigs   and   roots   round   the 
outside  lend  it  a  rustic  beauty  pecu- 
liarly its  own.     In  this  nest  the  hedge- 
sparrow  lays  five  or  six  deep  blue  and  spotless 
eggs.     In  a  hole  in  some  broken-down  wall, 
or  between  the  gnarled  roots  of  a  tree  by 
the  brook-side,   or   amongst   the   ivy  on    a 
bank,  the  robin  builds  its  bulky  cradle  of 
dead  leaves,  dr}^  grass,  moss,  rootlets   and 
hair,  in  which  she  lays  her  six  white  eggs 
thickly  marbled  with  brown.     Another  nest 
that  we   are   sure   to   come   across   in   the 
orchards  or  the  woods  and  hedges,  is  that 


■■i»!fi^ 


of  the  chaffinch.  No  bird  architecture  in 
Europe  equals  in  beauty  that  of  this  gay 
little  bird.  Sometimes  the  walls  of  the  nest 
are  studded  with  silver  lichens,  and  often  bits 
of  paper,  spiders'  Avebs,  cocoons,  and  scraps 
of  bark  are  used  to  assimilate  its  colour  with 
surrounding  objects,  with  a  view  to  its  con- 
cealment. The  blackbird's  nest  by  the  side 
of  the  stream,  and  the  missel-thrush's  high  up 
in  the  forest  trees,  are  also  charming  objects 
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to  be  met  with  during  a  spring  ramble.  Nor 
must  we  forget  to  give  the  song  thrush  a  call 
as  we  pass  her  nest  in  the  lilac  bushes.  Ap- 
proach carefully  and  you  will  see  the  mother 
bird  sitting  (piietly  on  her  eggs,  her  head 
peeping  over  one  side,  her  tail  over  the  other, 
and  as  likely  as  not  her  bill  wide  open. 
Perhaps  she  slips  quietly  off,  or  flutters  away 
with  harsh  tumultuous  cries,  leaving  her  blue 
warm  eggs  lying  temptingly  in  their  hard 
cup,  which  is  almost  as  smooth  and  round  as 
if  it  had  been  turned  on  the  potter's  wheel. 

On  the  sides  of  the  stream,  where  the 
water  leaps  from  rock  to  rock  in  mad  career 
and  whirls  round  the  stones,  and  past  the 
deep  banks,  we  may  chance  to  meet  witli 
the  domed  nest  of  the  dipper,  snugly  placed 


amongst 


the   overhangin.o;    roots.     It   is    a 


strange  and  beautiful  structure,  made  almost 
entirely  of  moss,  which  the  spray  keeps 
moist  and  green,  and  lined  with  dry  grass 
and  layers  of  dead  leaves.  The  eggs  are 
pure  white,  and  four  or  five  in  number.  A 
rookery  at  this  time  of  the  year  is  an  interest- 
ing place  to  visit.  From  dawn  till  dusk  thr 
rooks  are  busy  building  their  nests  in  the 
tall  trees ;  and  all  day  long  an  incessant 
chorus  of  cries  is  kept  up.  JNIany  birds 
are  simply  repairing  their  old  nests  ;  others, 
not  so  fortunate,  are  building  entirely  new 
ones.  Some  are  flying  to  and  from  the 
adjoining  fields  with  roots  and  turf;  others 
may  be  seen  breaking  t^vigs  from  the  trees. 
Towards  the  end  of  March  the  eggs  are  laid, 
but  the  busy  scene  loses  none  of  its  anima- 
tion. All  is  bustle  and  life  until  the  young 
are  safely  reared  and  able  to  follow  their 
parents  to  the  pastures.  The  woods  are  also 
made  lively  with  birds.  In  the  quiet  re- 
cesses, where  man  seldom  treads,  the  sliy 
jays  and  magpies  are  bringing  up  their 
families,  using  all  their  cunning  to  escape  the 
vigilant  gamekeepers.  In  the  holes  of  the 
decaying  timber  the  titmice  make  their  nests, 
and  now  and  then  the  wryneck's  whistle  is 
heard,  or  the  discordant  crow  of  the  cock 
pheasant  as  he  marshals  his  harem  around 
him  in  the  evening's  dusk.  The  coveys  of 
parti'idges  have  broken  up  into  pairs,  which 
may  be  seen  here  and  there  along  the  hedge- 
row sides.  Higher  up  the  hills,  amongst  the 
birch  and  larch  woods,  we  shall  meet  Avith 
the  handsome  blackcock,  and  perchance 
catch  a  sight  of  his  strange  antics  in  the 
pairing  season.  We  must  visit  the  pairing 
at  dawn,  and  conceal  ourselves 
the  surrounding  vegetation.  Soon 
the  birds  make  their  appearance  and  Avith- 
out  dday  the  tournament  lists  are  opened. 


ground 
amongst 


^^^ 


Guillemots. 

Battle  after  battle  is  fought  and  Avon, 
the  rival  males  keeping  up  the  conflict 
until  all  the  victorious  ones  have  paired. 
Pheasants,  being  polygamous,  also  pair  in 
much  the  same  Avay  ;  but  the  red  grouse  and 
the  partridge  are  monogamous,  and  very  pro- 
bably mate  for  life. 

As  the  spring  days  get  longer  and  Avarmer, 
bird  after  bird  begins  domestic  duties  ;  each 
species  contriving  to  hatch  its  young  at  the 
time  Avhen  the  food  on  which  they  are  reared 
is  most  abundant.     Noav  avc  see  the  sAvalloAvs 
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and  the  martins  busy  at  their  old  nests,  or 
building  new  ones.  Bit  by  bit  they  attach 
their  nests  to  the  walls  and  beams  and  eaves, 
forming  first  a  cup  or  shell  of  mud,  which 
is  warmly  lined  with  hair,  and  grass,  and 
feathers.  The  flycatchers  may  be  observed 
in  their  old  haunts,  sitting  on  the  bare 
branches  and  old  stumps,  from  which  they 
ever  and  anon  sally  out  into  the  air  to  catch 
passing  insects.  Gay  little  winchats  sit  upon 
the  tall  hemlock  stems  in  the  grass  meadows, 
and  the  tree  pipit  takes  his  upward  flights 
from  the  tree-tops,  singing  as  he  goes ;  re- 
turning to  his  old  perching-place  to  rest,  and 
then  soaring  upwards  again.  The  blue  dome 
of  heaven,  across  which  the  big  white  masses 
of  fleecy  cloud,  eloquent  of  fine  weather  and 
calm,  slowly  drift,  is  resonant  with  the  sky- 
lark's song.  Bird-music  is  everywhere ;  and 
the  crash  of  melody  that  comes  with  spring 
echoes  and  re-echoes  through  every  nook 
and  corner  of  the  woods,  and  fields,  and 
moors. 

Before  bidding  adieu  to  the  early  breeding 
birds  we  must  not  fail  to  visit  a  colony  of 
herons.  We  best  associate  this  long-necked 
and  long-legged  bird  with  the  water-side, 
standing  as  if  lost  in  thought  near  the  pool, 
patiently  waiting  for  his  meal  of  frogs  and 
fish  ;  but  if  when  he  unfolds  his  broad  black 
wings  and  rises  into  the  air,  we  follow  him 
home  we  shall  find  that  he  makes  his  nest  in 
a  tree,  where  he  also  generally  roosts,  and 
where  he  is  as  much  at  home  as  any  of  the 
perching  birds.  Herons  build  in  colonies, 
just  like  rooks,  making  their  big  flat  nests 
of  sticks  and  turf  and  roots,  on  the  broad 
branches  of  the  fir  and  other  trees.  The 
old  birds  may  often  be  seen  perched  on  the 
very  topmost  spike  of  a  fir-tree,  and  very 
ungainly  objects  they  look  as  they  crane 
their  long  necks  from  side  to  side,  and  peer 
down  through  the  foliage  at  the  unwelcome 
intruders.  The  air  is  full  of  herons  sailing 
about  so  buoyantly,  and  here  and  there  you 
may  hear  the  big  birds  crashing  through  the 
branches,  either  hastily  leaving  their  nests  or 
coming  back  to  them.  Their  pale  green 
eggs  are  laid  in  April,  and  when  the  young 
are  hatched  the  scene  becomes  even  more 
animated  and  interesting.  Regularly  as 
rooks,  the  old  birds  pass  to  and  fro  with  food  ; 
and  the  ground  under  the  nest-tree  is  strewn 
with  broken  eggshells,  dead  nestlings  which 
have  either  fallen  or  been  blown  from  the 
nests,  and  quantities  of  decaying  fish.  When 
they  are  partly  fledged,  and  long  before  they 
can  fly,  the  young  birds  climb  out  of  the 
nests  into  the  branches,  using  their  beaks  as 


well  as  their  claws  to  assist  them.  Unfor- 
tunatel)^  the  poor  heron  is  a  much  persecuted 
bird,  and  its  colonies  are  few  and  far  between, 
and  only  in  districts  where  man  off"ers  it 
his  protection.  It  is  cause  for  regret  that 
our  "last  large  bird"  should  bid  fair  to 
become  extinct  here  as  a  breeding  species, 
and  share  the  same  fate  as  the  bustard,  the 
spoonbill  and  the  kite,  which  have  long 
ceased  to  rear  their  young  in  this  country. 

Some  birds,  especially  the  owls,  dela\- 
their  nesting  season  until  field-mice  are  plen- 
tiful. Another  bird  that  nests  late  in  spring, 
probably  from  the  same  cause,  is  the  kestrel 
or  windhover  hawk.  This  interesting  little 
bird  never  makes  a  nest  for  itself  but  takes 
possession  of  a  deserted  magpie's  or  crow's 
nest.  Sometimes  it  lays  its  eggs  in  a  hole 
in  a  cliff  or  ruin.  Our  charming  picture  well 
represents  a  kestrel's  home  in  the  latter  situa- 
tion. The  six  eggs  are  laid  on  whatever 
material  may  chance  to  be  there,  in  this 
case  a  few  dead  fern  fronds  and  bits  of  dry 
grass.  The  hen  performs  the  greater  part 
of  the  task  of  incubation,  the  cock  keeping 
her  regularly  supplied  with  food.  This 
l^retty  little  hawk  may  easily  be  recognised, 
even  at  a  distance,  by  its  peculiar  habit  of 
suspending  itself  in  the  air  on  almost  motion- 
less wings,  while  it  surveys  the  ground  below. 
Few  birds  are  more  useful  to  man,  its  princi- 
pal food  consisting  of  mice  and  beetles.  The 
bold  and  warlike  sparrow-hawk  also  breeds 
late,  so  that  its  young  can  have  a  good  suppl}' 
of  young  birds  and  small  mammals. 

Let  us  now  leave  the  woodlands  and 
fields,  and  see  what  spring  is  like  on  the 
moors  and  mountains.  On  the  mild  genial 
days  in  May,  we  can  stand  and  watch  the 
snipes  careering  high  in  air,  and  listen  to  the 
peculiar  drumming  sound  which  they  make 
when  engaged  in  courtship.  The  jack  snipe 
has  left  us  for  much  higher  latitudes,  but  the 
common  snipe  frequents  some  quiet  bit  of 
boggy  ground  near  the  moor,  laying  four 
richly  marked  pear-shaped  eggs  in  a  scanty 
nest  under  the  shelter  of  a  little  willow  bush 
or  tuft  of  rushes.  On  the  moors  the  cock 
red  grouse  are  crowing  from  almost  every 
little  hillock,  their  heads  being  visible  above 
the  tall  heather ;  and  as  we  walk  along  they 
rise  from  our  feet  on  whiri-ing  wing  uttering 
their  loud  cries  of  go-hac,  go-hac,  go-hac-hac- 
bac  with  startling  distinctness.  The  golden 
plovers  and  dunlins  find  a  home  congenial 
to  their  tastes  in  the  marshes  on  the  rough 
tablelands  at  the  mountain  tops  ;  whilst  the 
ring  ouzel,  fresh  from  southern  lands,  sits  on 
the  rocks  and  pipes  his  wild  lay,  viewing  us 
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all  the  time  with  suspicious  glances.  The 
twite  rises  startled  from  the  tall  heather,  and 
on  every  bit  of  marshy  ground  the  meadow 
pipit  abounds.  In  the  gorse  coverts,  now 
glowing  in  the  sunlight  like  masses  of 
burnished  gold,  the  sweet-songcd  linnets 
make  their  nests  and  the  gay  stonechat  sits 
and  chants  on  the  spiny  branches.  On  the 
rough  pastures  the  lapwings  are  breeding, 
and  their  eggs  are  eagerly  sought  by  the 
country  people,  who  send  them  to  the 
markets,  where  they  are  sold  as  table  delica- 
cies. The  merlins  are  back  again  in  their 
accustomed  summer  haunts,  waging  relentless 
and  incessant  warfare  on  the  small  birds  and 
weakly  grouse.  This  dashing  little  falcon, 
the  pluckiest  of  its  race,  returns  unerringly 
to  one  particular  spot,  and  nests  year  after 
year  in  one  chosen  place,  this  season's  eggs 
being  laid  but  a  few  feet  from  where  those 
of  last  were  hatched.  A  stray  carrion  crow 
may  often  be  seen  beating  over  the  wastes 
in  search  of  unprotected  grouse  nests  ;  and 
here  and  there  we  come  across  a  cuckoo 
intent  on  finding  some  meadow  pipit's  nest 
in  which  to  stealthily  insert  her  eggs  while 
the  rightful  owner  is  absent.  These  upland 
solitudes  are  full  of  charms  for  the  naturalist. 
They  bring  him  face  to  face  with  nature  in 
her  unchanged  aspects.  Endless  incidents  as 
strange  as  they  are  interesting,  and  count- 
less objects  as  novel  as  they  are  beautiful, 
are  constantly  crowding  themselves  before 
his  observation.  But  we  cannot  stay  longer 
here,  we  must  conclude  our  spring  ramble 
among  the  birds  by  a  visit  to  some  distant 
bird  bazaars  on  the  rock-bound  coast. 

A  naturalist's  first  visit  to  a  colony  of  sea- 
birds  is  a  red-letter  day  in  his  experience ; 
and  no  matter  how  many  times  his  visits  may 
be  repeated,  there  always  exist  the  same 
charm  and  the  deeply  absorbing  interest  of 
his  first  impressions.  The  writer  has  had 
the  good  fortune  to  visit  most  of  the  cele- 
brated bird  stations  round  the  English  and 
Scotch  coasts,  and  his  experiences  of  the  stir- 
ring, vivid  scenes  are  indelibly  impressed  on 
his  memory.  To  see  these  bird  colonies  at 
their  best,  a  visit  should  be  paid  when  spring 
is  fast  merging  into  summer.  It  matters 
little  which  locality  is  chosen,  all  are  full  of 
interest;  but  certain  birds,  in  many  cases, 
confine  themselves  to  particular  districts.  For 
instance,  nowhere  can  the  nesting  economy  of 
terns  and  gulls  be  better  studied  than  at  the 
Feme  Islands  ;  in  no  other  locality  but  St. 
Kilda  can  the  British  ornithologist  watch  the 
fulmars  at  their  nests  ;  whilst  the  Bass  Rock 
must  ever  be  associated  with  the  gannet,  and 


Flamboro'  offers  unusual  facilities  for  oT)serv- 
ing  guillemots  and  razorbills.  On  these 
latter  rocks  every  available  ledge  is  crowded 
with  guillemots,  and  the  crannies  in  the 
cliffs  are  tenanted  by  countless  razorbills. 
Viewed  from  the  sea  these  brave  old  cliffs 
present  a  wonderful  sight.  From  all  parts 
of  the  ledges  birds  are  incessantly  flying 
down  to  the  sea ;  whilst  the  face  of  the  rocks 
is  almost  hidden  in  places  by  the  hordes  of 
birds  that  are  flying  up  and  down.  But  the 
best  place  in  this  country  to  see  the  guille- 
mot at  home  is  on  the  "  Pinnacles,"  a  group 
of  stack-like  rocks  at  the  Feme  Islands. 
They  are  some  sixty  feet  high,  and  the  flat 
table-like  tops  are  one  moving  mass  of  birds. 
Our  illustration  represents  one  of  these  curi- 
ous rocks,  on  which  the  guillemots  may  be 

I  seen,  closely  packed,  each  sitting  on  its  soli- 

]  tary  egg.  When  approached  by  human  in- 
truders the  whole  mass  of  birds  hurry  oS", 
pouring  from  the  edges  in  streams,  helter- 
skelter  into  the  boiling  sea  below,  leaving  the 

I  surface  of  the  rock  thickly  strewn  with  their 
beautiful  eggs  of  almost  every  conceivable 

I  hue.  In  the  hurry  of  departure  many  eggs 
get  knocked  off'  into  the  sea.  On  the  ledges 
of  these  cliffs  many  kittiwakes  build  their 
nests,  and  their  noisy  clamour  sounds  high 
above  the  roar  of  the  sea.  On  the  flat  islands 
adjoining  these  "  stacks  "  vast  colonies  of 
gulls  breed,  each  islet  for  the  most  part  being 
monopolised  by  a  single  predominating  spe- 
cies. One  island  is  tenanted  by  terns,  an- 
other by  herring-gulls  and  pufiins,  a  third 
by  lesser  black-backed  gulls,  a  few  eider 
ducks  and  oyster-catchers,  whilst  another 
outlying  rock  is  tenanted  exclusively  by 
cormorants.  As  visitors  approach  all  be- 
comes uproar  and  tumult,  and  the  air  is  soon 
full  of  fluttering  birds.  The  scene  can  only 
be  compared  to  a  heavy  snowstorm.  Under 
foot  their  eggs  lie  so  thickly  that  great  care 
must  be  exercised  in  walking  about,  or  we 
should  inevitably  trample  upon  them,  and  in 
every  available  place  amongst  the  sea  cam- 
pion and  coarse  grass  we  stumble  across  a 
nest.  The  island  where  the  puffins  breed  is 
undermined  with  their  burrows,  and  the 
ground  is  literally  full  of  birds  all  sitting  on 
their  solitary  egg. 

The  Bass  Rock,  with  its  colony  of  gannets, 
is  equally  full  of  interest,  the  nests  being 
crowded  thickly  on  eveiy  bit  of  clitf  and 
rock  ledge  at  all  suitable  to  hold  them. 
Early  in  spring  the  old  gannets  return  to  the 
rock,  and  in  April  and  May  the  scene  is  ani- 
mated beyond  all  description.  For  some  con- 
siderable distance  round  the  rock  the  gannets 
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may  be  observed  fishing.  They  catch  their 
finny  prey  by  rising  liigh  in  air,  and  then, 
with  closed  wings,  darting  headlong  down 
into  the  water  Avith  a  terrific  plunge,  rarely 
failing  in  their  efforts.  Coming  nearer  you 
may  see  the  birds  standing  on  the  short 
grass  at  the  top  of  the  cliffs  fast  asleep, 
with  their  heads  buried  in  their  dorsal 
plumage.  Thousands  are  flying  to  and  fro 
along  the  face  of  the  lofty  cliffs ;  on  every 
possible  place  a  gannet's  nest  is  built,  and 
the  birds  are  incessantly  quarrelling  owing 
to  their  close  companionship.  The  air  re- 
sounds with  their  loud  cries  of  carra — carra — 
carra  ;  and  as  we  approach  the  nests,  numbers 
rise  from  them,  and,  after  disgorging  a  half- 
digested  fish,  launch  buoyantly  into  space. 
Some  birds  refuse  to  leave  their  egg  until 
they  are  pushed  from  it,  all  the  time  uttering 
cries  of  angry  remonstrance.  Occasionally 
two  birds  fight  fiercely  and  go  toppling  over 
the  cliffs  down  the  dizzy  depths  locked  in 
tight  embrace,  but  separating  as  they  fall 
and  recovering  themselves  long  before  they 
reach  the   water.     Many  of  the^gannets  in 


the  air  are  carrying  materials  for  their 
nests.  The  gannet  only  lays  one  egg, 
which  is  nearly  white  when  fresh,  but  soon 
becomes  coated  with  dirt  from  the  wet  feet 
of  the  parent  bird.  The  nests  are  built  of 
sea-weed,  coarse  grass  and  turf,  with  a  few 
feathers  by  way  of  lining ;  and  the  stench 
arising  from  the  decaying  fish  and  slime,  and 
the  droppings  of  the  birds,  which  make  the 
rocks  look  as  though  they  had  been  white- 
washed, is  sometimes  almost  unbearable. 

But  we  have  already  reached  the  limits  of 
our  space.  Springtime  is  nearly  over,  and 
we  must  reserve  our  visit  to  the  stupendous 
cliffs  of  St.  Kilda,  with  their  rich  bird  trea- 
sures, until  the  early  summer,  Avhen  the  ful- 
mars will  be  busy  at  their  nests.  Bird-life 
in  Spring  is  so  active,  and  so  much  requires 
our  observation  and  attention,  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  make  a  selection  from  the  rich  store 
before  us.  All  we  can  do  is  briefly  to  allude 
to  a  few  of  its  most  prominent  incidents  and 
most  interesting  phases,  and  leave  the  short 
and  imperfect  sketch  to  be  further  elaborated 
by  the  observer  himself. 


ON  CHILDEEN. 

By  the  Right  Eev.  A.  "VV.  THOROLD,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Eochester. 
FOURTH    (concluding)   PAPER. 


IT  is  a  blessed  thing  to  own  children,  it  is 
hard  to  part  from  them. 

"  All  preciousness 
To  mortal  hearts  is  guarded  by  a  fear  ; 
All  love  fears  loss." 

There  are  many  ways  of  parting ;  some  gra- 
tuitous, some  with  real  compensations,  some 
inevitable,  all  with  just  a  tinge  of  sadness. 
Before,  however,  we  talk  about  parting  from 
them,  let  us  first  inquire  if  we  are  getting  all 
the  happiness  we  might  and  ought  to  get  out 
of  them  while  still  they  are  all  oars.  They 
are  not  sent  to  be  a  burden  but  to  be  a  joy. 
Are  they  a  joy  %  What  makes  me  ask  this  is, 
that  one  of  the  best  and  most  diligent,  and 
also  the  gravest  clergymen  I  ever  knew,  im- 
pressed me  with  the  feeling,  while  I  was 
staying  with  him,  that  he  did  not  in  the 
least  understand  the  secret  of  making  his 
children  the  relaxation  as  well  as  the  care  of 
his  life,  and  that  I,  who  was  only  too  glad  to 
sit  at  his  feet  to  learn  a  multitude  of  other 
things,  could  here,  if  he  wished,  give  him  a 
humble  lesson.  We  should  begin  the  day 
with  the  children — have  them  come  to  us 
before  we  leave  our  room,  if  only  for  five 


minutes,  for  Scripture  and  the  common 
prayer.  They  may  or  may  not  breakfast 
with  us.  The  exigencies  of  study  and  busi- 
ness and  the  authority  of  the  inexorable 
governess  sometimes  make  that  inconvenient. 
But  we  ought  to  have  them  with  us  at  our 
own,  if  only  for  ten  minutes,  to  bring  sun- 
shine and  the  happy  chirping  of  the  best 
kind  of  song-birds  into  the  room,  and  to  make 
letter-reading  impossible.  (The  much-op- 
pressed writer  never  ventures  to  bring  his 
letters  to  the  breakfast-table  now.)  A 
caress  and  the  sight  of  their  dear  faces, 
and  their  bright  talk,  and  then  for  the  rest 
of  the  day  the  recollection  of  their  presence 
and  the  hope  of  it  make  simple  happiness. 
When  they  are  quite  young  they  will  occa- 
sionally ask  to  partake  of  the  meal,  though 
they  have  just  had  their  own.  Never  mind 
if  they  do.  Once  a  little  girl  sat  by  her 
father  at  his  breakfast,  and  he  had  been  abso- 
lutely deaf  to  many  gentle  hints  as  to  her 
wish  for  a  share  of  his  food.  She  could  bear 
it  no  longer,  and  she  opened  her  suit  in  a 
very  artful  way.  "  Father,  would  it  not 
make  you  happy  to  give  your  poor  little  girl 
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one  taste  1  "  "  Not  at  all,"  was  the  grim 
reply  ;  but  presently,  not  without  a  sense  of 
joy,  the  taste  was  given.  Fathers  should 
also  remember  that  though  nobody  expects 
them  to  be  able  to  describe  how  ony  one  else 
is  dressed,  they  ought  to  take  a  rt^al  interest 
in  the  dressing  of  their  children ;  a  man's 
criticism  is  never  resented,  ignorant  though 
it  be,  if  only  it  shows  a  good  intention. 
The  crime  that  is  never  overlooked  is  in- 
difference. A  little  time  at  night  should 
be  spared  for  reading  aloud,  or  a  game. 
The  Saturday  afternoon  should  be  a  holi- 
day for  them  and  with  them  ;  and,  in  the 
case  of  lay  folk,  all  Sunday.  Nowhere 
more  than  with  children  do  we  reap  what 
we  sow,  and  get  what  we  give.  An  in- 
dulged child  despises  as  well  as  troubles 
its  parents ;  firmly  and  tenderly  governed 
all  through  its  life  it  will  become  a  beautiful 
and  delicious  reward. 

A  father  must  expect  his  girls  to  rule  him. 
He  may  be  able  to  manage  his  boys  ;  of  all 
delicious  and  irresistible  tyrannies  give  me 
that  of  an  afiectionate  daughter.  If  she 
knows  her  power,  she  is  queen.  (She  begins 
to  rule  about  fifteen.) 

The  first  parting — for  which,  indeed,  there 
has  been  secret  preparation  ever  since  the 
moment  of  birth— is  when  the  cliild,  at  the 
watershed  of  its  conscious  personality,  recog- 
nises its  individualit}-,  with  more  or  less  tact 
and  resolution,  asserts  it,  in  course  of  time 
proceeds  to  put  it  into  practice,  and  ulti- 
mately, Avhether  in  the  choice  of  a  profession, 
or  in  the  formation  of  friendship,  or  in  the 
revolt  of  opinion,  or  in  the  change  of  faith, 
or  in  the  leaving  of  home,  or — by  the  pass- 
ing into  the  invisible — departs,  whether  in 
body  or  soul,  or  both,  and  the  parents  stay 
behind.  Too  much  patience  and  skill  and 
gentle  considerateness  can  hardly  be  given 
to  this  difficult  transition-time,  when  freedom 
and  authorit^'  the  "-rowinii  rights  of  life  and 
the  unrepealed  laws  of  parenthood,  have  to 
be  recognised  and  reconciled.  Some  features 
of  this  time  must  not  be  taken  too  seriousl}-. 
From  others  there  will  be  a  reaction  pre- 
sently, and  an  equilibrium  found  again.  Let 
a  parent  ofier  friendship.  It  will  not  always 
be  accepted,  it  cannot  be  quite  practicable, 
for  real  friendship  requires  equality,  and 
parents  and  children  never  can  be  quite 
equal,  never  can  walk  together  on  level 
ground.  Still,  it  is  right  to  offer  it,  and  it 
brings  a  sense  of  relief.  Change  in  religion 
— especiall3'if  before  maturity — is  the  hardest 
trial;  the  love  ma}'  still  remain,  as  true  though 
not  as  delightful  as  before ;  but  there  are 


circumstances  under  which  a  changed  faith 
means— chasm.  There  are  partings  which 
are  but  the  extension  of  the  family  life  and 
the  multiplication  of  the  family  joy.  Occa- 
sionally they  bring  unmixed  happiness ; 
sometimes  the  joy  is  very  mixed  indeed  on 
one  side,  while  reasonable  and  even  beautiful 
on  the  other.  When  an  attractive  wolf  in 
man's  clothing  climbs  over  into  our  quiet 
sheepfold  and  attracts  Red  Riding  Hood  awa}', 
it  does  come  quaintly  home  to  us,  that  once 
we  did  the  same  thing  ourselves  years  ago, 
and  we  felt  neither  injustice  nor  shame.  Here, 
too,  there  is  compensation.  When  we  are  gone 
— and  after  sixty  the  secret  heart  often 
counts  the  waning  }-ears  in  front,  and  won- 
ders, not  without  a  little  natural  sadness, 
what  these  dear  bright  hearts  will  do  with- 
out those  to  whom  they  have  gone  for  every- 
thing (and  got  it)  ever  since  the  beginning 
of  their  life — it  may  be  a  comfort  to  be  assured 
that  they  will  be  cared  for,  and  still  loved ; 
that  though  their  father's  chair  be  empty, 
and  no  mother  is  left  to  smile  her  tender 
wisdom,  some  one  else  has  offered  to  take 
and  fill  that  place,  so  far  as  it  can  be  filled. 
Besides,  there  may  be  now  opportunit}-  of 
learning,  what  Victor  Hugo  has  pleasantly 
called  "I'art  d'etre  grandpere."  Of  all  de- 
lightful relationships  under  the  sun  can  there 
be  any  so  entirely  delightful  as  that  of  a 
grand-parent,  or  so  irresponsible  ? 

LeMaistre  has  observed,  "there  areonlj'two 
real  evils,  remorse  and  disease."  Of  all  kinds 
of  remorse  can  any  be  more  poignant  or  shame- 
ful than  a  parent's  remorse  for  negligence 
or  unkindness  to  a  child  1  To  have  brouiiht 
a  child  into  the  world,  and  then  to  have 
grudged  it  maintenance,  or  schooling,  or  ex- 
ample, or  kindness,  is  a  crime.  Disease  is 
something  out  of  our  reach,  though  also 
sometimes  traceable  to  our  own  misconduct ; 
and  when  a  child  is  ill,  God  speaks  to  it  and 
to  us  in  a  very  deep  and  real  way.  What  the 
little  one  feels,  thinks,  dreads,  wishes,  we 
may  not  always  know.  Probably  the  angels 
are  very  close  to  it.  Just  before  it  passes, 
again  and  again  Ave  are  made  sure  that  a 
Divine  face  hangs  over  it,  which  our  mortal 
eyes  may  not  see,  but  which  lights  up  its 
dying  features  Avith  awed  ecstasy.  Even 
long  before  He  sends,  His  presence  is  mani- 
fest to  the  soul. 


"  '  He  says  I  shall  never  live  through  it.     0  Annie,  what  shall 

Ido"r 
Annie  considered.    'If  I,'  said  the  mse  little  Annie,  '  weie 

you. 
I  should  cry  to  the  dear  Lord  Jesus  to  help  me,  for  Emmie, 

you  see. 
It's  all  in  the  picture  there,  "Little  children,  come  unto  me." 
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'  Yes,  and  I  will,'  said  Emmie ;  '  but  then,  if  I  call  to  the  Lord, 
How  should  He  know  that  it's  me  ?— such  a  lot  of  beds  in  the 

ward.' 
This  was  a  puzzle  for  Annie.    Again  she  considered,  and  said, 
'  Emmie,  you  put  out  your  arms,  and  you  leave  them  outside 

on  the  bed. 
The  Lord  has  so  much  to  do— but,  Emmie,  you  tell  it  Him 

plain  ; 
It's  the  little  girl  with  her  arms  lying  out  on  the  counter- 


pane. 


Alfred  Tennyson. 


Here — my  last  digression — I  take  leave  to 
interpose  a  question,  which  shall  at  any  rate 
be  practical.  There  are  some  who  really 
love  children,  and  have  none  of  their  OAvn 
to  Avhom  they  can  show  what  they  feel. 
There  are  some  who  have  had  children,  now 
transplanted  into  the  garden  of  Paradise,  and 
the  dear  task  of  their  life  is  done.  There 
are  some  who  are  sure  they  feel  affection  but 
do  not  know  how  to  show  it ;  there  are  some 
with  money,  or  leisure,  or  gifts,  or  great 
sympathy,  and  loitering  all  the  day  idle  in  the 
great  vineyard  of  sorrowful  humanity,  excus- 
ing themselves  because  they  think  no  man  has 
hired  them.  To  such  we  say,  test  your  love, 
satisfy  it,  use  it  in  a  way  where  it  can  hardly 
be  wasted,  and  must  be  serviceable,  in  the 
ministry  of  children.  By  teaching,  or  hous- 
ing, or  sending  them  when  ill  to  a  hospital, 
or  taking  charge  of  orphans,  or  by  subscrib- 
ing to  some  of  the  numberless  institutions 
for  destitute  children  of  all  kinds  which  this 
blessed  England  of  ours  is  ever  multiplying 
with  a  sort  of  greedy  love,  show  your  Lord 
that  you  remember  His  word  about  suffering 
little  children  to  come  to  Him ;  show  prac- 
tically to  them  that  your  talk  about  loving 
them  is  not  a  sentimental  rhapsody.  Neg- 
lected, ignorant,  vicious  children  are  the 
eating  ulcer  of  our  English  life,  and  God 
punishes  us  for  them.  To  save  but  one  dear 
child  for  Him  and  His  service  is  to  bring  a 
throb  of  grateful  love  into  His  heart  and  to 
hide  a  multitude  of  sins.  Reader,  what  can 
you  do  for  children,  and  the  children's  Lord  1 
Consider  !     He  will  show  you  ! 

Sometimes  they  get  better  and  sometimes 
they  die.  The  treasures  on  earth  then  be- 
come the  treasures  in  heaven ;  and  one  more 
link  is  broken  which  fastens  us  here.  It  must 
be  a  wonderful  transition  for  any  of  us  to  pass 
from  earth  into  the  splendour  of  the  heavenly 
places.  To  have  children  there  before  us, 
anticipating  our  coming  after  them  presently. 


moves  strange  thoughts  in  the  heart.  May 
it  not  provoke  the  timely  question  :  "  Shall 
we  be  together  over  there  1 "  The  chances, 
however,  are  that  we  shall  go  first,  and  that 
they,  after  an  interval,  will  follow ;  and  then, 
if  we  have  lived  together  in  the  fear  and  love 
of  God,  we  shall  one  day  meet  again.  Wc 
will  trust  them  with  God,  Who  will  be  to 
them  what  He  has  been  to  us.  Who  will  make 
provision  for  them,  as  He  has  done  for  us,  of 
beautiful  human  joy.  They  are  not  likely 
to  forget  us,  yet  we  will  make  our  innocent 
plans  for  keeping  a  place  in  their  hearts. 
We  will  write  our  daily  journal  with  care, 
increasing  care.  Some  day  they  will  dis- 
cover in  its  pages  how  tenderly  and  con- 
stantly we  thought  of  them  when  we  were 
miles  away.  We  collect  little  memorials  of 
travel,  which  will  adorn  their  modest  homes; 
letters  which  may  some  day  interest  them 
we  are  careful  not  to  destroy.  We  even  like 
to  think — are  we  too  foolish  in  thinking  so  ? — 
that  some  day  the  dear  lips  will  murmur 
softly  and  kindly,  "  This  was  the  table,  with 
the  big  drawer  of  presents  in  it;  that,  the 
ring  which  our  mother  wore  when  she  died ; 
this,  the  pen  with  which  his  last  letter  was 
written  ;  these,  the  pictures  of  the  faces  we  so 
reverently  love  ! "  They  will  be  happy,  and 
we  shall  be  happy,  and,  please  God,  we  shall 
all  be  happier  soon.  A  little  girl,  at  the 
close  of  her  first  birthday  after  her  mother's 
death,  said,  "  Father,  I  have  been  very  happy, 
but  it  is  over  so  soon."  Typical  lament.  All 
things  pleasant  and  beautiful  on  this  side  the 
grave  are  "over  so  soon."  On  the  other 
side,  towards  which  all  faces,  all  footsteps, 
whether  of  young  or  old,  parents  or  children, 
are  looking  and  travelling,  we  hope  to  be 
gathered  together  into  one  family,  under  the 
one  roof-tree  of  the  many  mansions  of  our 
Father's  house.  We  shall  meet  and  find  and 
love  and  serve  each  other  there,  in  the  life 
which  is  for  ever  and  ever ;  and  among  the 
prophetic  glimpses  of  that  better  country, 
which  come  down  to  us  from  the  Evangelic 
Prophet  (I  am  not  quite  sure  I  understand  all 
its  meaning)  is  one  that  goes  to  the  heart  of 
all  who  love  the  young — "  and  the  streets  of 
the  city  shall  be  full  of  boys  and  girls  playing 
in  the  streets  thereof." 


QUEEN  POLLY. 


By  FREDEKICK  LANGBEIDGE,  Avthor  of  "  Poor  Folks'  Lives,"  etc. 


ONE  morn  in  every  summertide 
The  sparrows'  early  twitterings  chide 
Miss  Polly's  lateness ; 
She  sighs  and  turns,  and  wakes  at  last 
To  sense  of  rapture  deep  and  vast, 
And  sudden  greatness. 

With  conscious,  coy,  yet  stately  air, 
She  comes  (two  feet  on  every  stair), 

A  radiant  Polly ; 
And,  marching  through  the  bi'eakfast-room, 
The  birthday  salvoes  round  her  boom 

In  straggling  volley. 

To  her,  the  day's  unchallenged  queen, 
Each  subject,  be  he  great  or  mean, 

Due  tribute  renders ; 
She  cuts  the  string,  unfurls  the  wraps. 
And  bares,  'mid  deep-drawn  "Oh's"  and  claps. 

Successive  splendours. 

What's  done  or  set  aside  to-day 
Depends,  it  hardly  boots  to  say, 

On  Polly's  high  word  ; 
Who  speaks  of  copies,  scales  or  sums, 
That  malapert  thenceforth  becomes 

A  scofi'  and  byword. 


What  shall  the  festal  pudding  be  1 
It  hangs  on  Polly's  sole  decree — 

Cook  Avaits  direction ; 
Her  Highness  speaks  the  word  of  power, 
And  naught  in  raisins,  eggs,  or  flour 

Can  raise  objection. 

Through  all  the  grovelling  year  beside 
A  fork  and  spoon  (to  humble  pride) 

Lift  meat  or  bone  up  ; 
One  day  of  rich  and  throbbing  life 
She  wields,  in  awful  joy,  a  knife — 

Divinely  grown  up. 

To  her  pertains  that  royal  round 

The  birthday-cake,  its  summit  crowned 

With  brave  devices  ; 
She  sits,  in  queenly  state  aloof. 
And  deals,  sans  comment  or  reproof, 

Capricious  slices. 

One  day  she  Avears  her  birthday-crown, 
Then,  all  unsceptred,  topples  down 

To  common  earth-day ; 
Three  hundred  days  and  sixty -four 
Must  crawl  their  sordid  course  before 

Another  birthday. 


ON  THE  CULTUEE  OF  THE  SENSES. 

By  jean  INGELOW. 

III. — THE   COLOUR-BLIND. 


B 


EFORE  attempting  to  show  that  some- 


thing 


might  be  done  towards  educat- 


ing such  eyes  as  perceive  colour  imperfectly 
we  ought  to  point  out — 1,  '\\Tiat  the  defect 
is  ;  and  2,  For  what  callings  it  disqualifies. 
Chromato-pseudopsis  always  means  that  one 
at  least  of  the  three  primary  colours  is  seen 
falsely.  We  cannot  be  certain  which  that 
is ;  but  most  people,  both  those  who  see 
thus  and  those  with  ordinary  vision,  con- 
sider it  to  be  red.  Hardly  any  of  them  can 
see  red ;  but  if  they  see  the  other  two  colours, 
yellow  and  blue,  as  we  do,  it  is  a  strange 
thing  that  green,  which  is  merely  the  mix- 
ture of  what  they  can  see,  shoidd  be  a  con- 
tinual stumbling-block  to  them.  They  almost 
always  call  red  green,  and  if  a  number  of 
shades  of  all  colours  are  given  them  to  sort, 
and  put  those  which  are  blue  together,  they 
mix  the  reds  and  the  greens. 


Nothing  brings  out  the  greatness  of  the 
difference  between  their  sight  and  ours  so 
much  as  their  attempts  to  explain  it  or  to 
reason  upon  it. 

Thus  Mr.  D.,  a  gentleman  mentioned  by 
Dr.  G.  Wilson,  considers  that  he  sees  blue 
and  yellow,  but  goes  on:  "With  regard  to 
my  want  of  perception  of  green,  it  appears 
to  me  that  the  blue  and  the  yellow  rays 
neutralize  each  other,  and  when  in  equal  pro- 
portions constitute  2chat  is  really  no  colour, 
varying  all  the  way  from  a  very  light  drab 
or  grey  to  a  dingy  black." 

The  words  drab  or  grey,  as  thus  used,  mean 
nothing  to  us  ;  we  cannot  in  the  least  tell 
what  they  are ;  but  they  show  that  only  two 
colours  were  really  seen  by  him,  and  those 
only  when  they  were  pure.  In  another  case 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Wilson  almost  all  the 
colours   were    confused    together.      "Some 
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colour-diagrams  having  been  shown  to  Mr. 
P.,  he  described  green  as  brown,  russet  as 
red,  purple  as  red  and  black,  a  very  light 
shade  of  yellow-green  as  orange  by  daylight, 
and  the  darker  shades  of  green  as  red  and 
brown.  By  gaslight  he  called  the  first  grey 
and  yellow,  and  the  others  grey  and  blue. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  unconsciously  be- 
trayed an  efTort  to  supplement  his  defective 
vision  of  colours  by  all  secondary  aids.  If 
coloured  papers  were  shown  him  he  fixed 
upon  any  difference  in  shape,  smoothness,  or 
<;onfiguration  which  thej'  presented,  and  when 
they  were  shown  him  again  recognised  them 
by  differences  Avhich  would  have  escaped  most 
other  eyes;  he  would  often,  accordingly, 
have  appeared  to  a  stranger  to  recognise 
-colour,  when,  in  reality,  he  was  only  recall- 
ing the  form  or  condition  of  surface  of  the 
'Coloured  body." 

This  ought  to  be  of  great  use,  as  a  hint  in 
teaching  those  who  are  confused  in  the  same 
"way. 

One  of  the  instances  I  have  personally 
known  of  slight  perception  of  colour  came  to 
me  with  the  surprise  it  alwaj^s  causes — to 
find  that  a  person  whom  one  had  always  sup- 
posed to  live  in  a  world  like  one's  own,  is 
really  remote  from  it  in  all  his  notions  of 
what  thin2;s  are  like. 

This  intimate  acquaintance,  Avho  had  tra- 
velled all  over  the  world  by  land  and  by  sea, 
described  his  travels  well,  was  fond  of  his 
garden,  and  for  several  years  had  betrayed 
no  peculiarity  of  vision,  was  once  remarking 
on  two  specially  fine  plants  of  cineraria, 
which  were  standing  on  his  dinner  table. 
Somebody  had  admired  them,  and  I  think 
the  conversation  began  by  his  saying  aside 
to  me,  "The  girls  don't  like  them;  they  said 
the)''  Avere  all  wrong."  I  believe  he  had 
taken  the  trouble  to  bring  them  up  from  the 
countrj'.  It  would  have  been  difficult  to 
'^say  anything  in  their  favour  as  they  then 
«tood,  for  thev  were  of  the  richest  magenta  ; 
they  Avere  placed  in  two  vases  of  a  lively 
pink  colour,  and  the  dinner  service  was  of 
deep  blue.  He  lifted  his  glass — for  he  was 
short-sighted — and  looked  at  them.  Then, 
when  I  said  something  meant  as  a  tribute  to 
tkeir  fine  growth  and  beauty  in  themselves, 
he  said — 

"  The  fact  is,  I  see  no  difference  whatever 
between  the  colour  of  the  plant  and  the  pot. 
No,"  he  repeated,  looking  about  him  over  all 
the  table,  "  and  I  don't  believe  I  see  any  of 
the  colours  that  you  do." 

When  asked  what  he  did  see,  he  replied — 

"  I  see  form  and  shading  and  a  good  many 


colours,  but  I  cannot  always  name  them." 
He  shortly  said,  "  I  have  a  friend,  a  lady, 
Avho  has  very  peculiar  sight.  She  only  sees 
one  colour,  and  that  is  blue." 

"  How  does  she  know  1"  1  inquired. 

"  She  feels  sure,  she  tells  me.  She  saj's 
she  enjoys  colour  most  when  there  has  been 
a  fall  of  snow,  for  then  the  sky  looks  so 
beautiful,  and  the  landscape  has  not  so  mucli 
dark  shading ;  all  is  clean  and  Avhite.  She 
is  never  tired  of  admiring  the  sky." 

"  Then  she  sees,  besides  that,  only  form 
and  shading  ? " 

"  Certainly." 

"  What  is  the  world  like  to  her  ?  " 

"  Like  an  engraving." 

Thus  he  showed  that  he  thought  this  lady 
saw  only  black  and  white  and  blue ;  that  is 
to  say,  darkness  and  light  and  one  colour  : 
but  he  explained  that  she  only  saw  blue  in 
the  sky ;  she  did  not  see  solid  blue,  as  of  a 
forget-me-not  or  an  azure  ribbon. 

This  friend  of  mine  had  in  a  marked  de- 
gree that  peculiarity  of  expression  which  is 
sometimes  observed  to  characterize  the  colour- 
blind ;  it  was  not  precisely  anxiety  that  looked 
forth  from  his  eyes,  nor  was  it  curiosity ;  it 
seemed  to  cpiestion  and  be  daunted,  as  if  in 
the  presence  of  an  ever-unsolvable  doubt. 

But  these  two  peculiarities,  that  of  seeing 
one  colour  falsely  and  that  of  being  uncer- 
tain about  several,  are  not  all  that  the  colour- 
blind have  to  rue.  They  also  see  colours 
verj'  differently  by  daylight  and  by  candle- 
light, and  some  of  them  believe  that,  though 
they  never  see  red  by  day,  they  have  occa- 
sionally seen  Avhat  we  have  told  them  was 
red  by  night  the  same  that  in  daylight  they 


see  as  green. 


There  is  a  sort  of  consistency  of  difference 
between  their  eyes  and  normal  eyes  which 
follows  them  into  everything.  Red  is  a 
colour  which  we  never  mistake  for  green  by 
candle-light  by  any  chance.  But  certain 
changes  of  colour  we  all  alike  perceive.  Thus 
pale  yellow  and  primrose  tints  become  almost 
Avhite ;  lilac  often  takes  the  hue  of  drab  or 
dun-colour,  and  some  shades  of  pink  and 
yellow  are  not  distinguishable  ;  electric  light 
alone  leaves  colour  unchanged. 

Then  we  are  all  aware,  even  those  who  see 
best,  that  more  natural  light  is  required  for 
seeing  some  colours  than  others.  When 
twilight  comes  on  red  is  the  first  colour  lost, 
and  blue  the  last.  A  purple  flower  becomes 
dark  blue,  and  as  dusk  increases  red  and 
scarlet  flowers  appear  almost  black,  and  are 
merged  among  the  leaves,  which  themselves 
are  received  into  the  dimness,  and  cease  to 
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be  green,  thus  showing  that  even  to  the 
normal  eye  red  and  green  are  not  such  sure 
possessions  as  bkie  and  wliite. 

Those  Avho  liave  not  examined  the  subject 
would  be  surprised  to  find  how  few  names 
for  colour  many  persons  among  the  unedu- 
cated classes  have,  and  how  careless  they  are 
about  it,  thougli  they  may  see  it  perfectly. 
They  all  know  the  three  primary  colours;  but 
I  have  met  with  some  who,  asked  to  match  a 
piece  of  orange  or  purple  cloth,  Avould  take 
up  pieces  exactly  like  them,  and  yet  would 
bungle  and  hesitate  a  good  deal  if  desired  to 
"ive  them  their  names. 

In  the  same  Avay  crimson,  scarlet,  and 
pink,  terra-cotta  pink,  j^each-blossom  pink, 
and  brownish  red,  will  all  go  under  the  two 
names  pink  and  red,  though  those  who  call 
them  so  can  match  them  perfectly.  Even 
highly  educated  persons  commonly  call  deep 
blue  j;2r?y/e,  ignoring  the  fact  that  with- 
out some  admixture  of  red  purple  cannot 
exist. 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  red,  the 
unseen  colour  of  so  many,  is  the  favourite 
colour,  and  may  be  called  the  king-colour  of 
the  normal  eye.  It  was  especially  so  in  ancient 
times.  If  we  examine  the  Bible  we  shall 
find  that  the  Hebrews  scarcely  ever  use 
colotir  as  an  epithet,  as  we  do  Avhen  we  say 
"  the  blue  sky,"  "  the  purple  hills."  They 
say,  indeed,  ' '  the  Eed  Sea ; "  but  blue  is 
scarcely  mentioned  as  seen  in  nature,  only 
in  the  "  blue  and  ptirple  and  scarlet "  of 
the  tabernacle  hangings  or  the  high-priest's 
robes,  or  the  pavement  of  the  king's  palace, 
of  "  red  and  blue  and  black  and  white 
marble"  in  the  Book  of  Esther.  Yellow, 
excepting  as  a  sign  of  disease,  is  mentioned 
but  once  or  twice  :  "  her  feathers  like  yellow 
gold."  But  red  is  largely  spoken  of  as  in 
later  times,  and  perhaps  as  incorrectly,  for  we 
did  not  invent,  we  only  inherit  the  expres- 
sions, "red  gold,"  "redAvine,"  one  of  these 
being  merely  orange,  and  the  other  a  ruddy 
purple.  "  Ked  hair  "  is  a  modern,  or  rather 
mediaeval,  inaccuracy ;  "  red  cow "  we  get 
from  the  ancients.  These  epithets  all  appear 
to  show  a  certain  fancy  for  calling  things 
red  as  the  more  kingly  and  costly  colour. 

"Why  our  ancestors  miscalled  so  many 
colours  we,  however,  cannot  be  sure,  nor 
whether  in  different  ages  sight  may  be  alike. 
The  varieties  of  vision  are  even  now  almost 
endless  ;  and  to  return  to  this  one,  chromato- 
pseudopsis,  examples  of  it  might  be  multi- 
plied from  recorded  instances,  but  once  having 
been  shown  to  be  extremel}'  common  it  be- 
comes evident  that  others  ought  never  to  be 
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in  charge  of  those  who  suffer  from  it,  under 
circumstances  Avhere  safety  depends  on  a 
colour. 

Thus  no  man  who  has  this  defect  should 
be  a  physician.  He  cannot  tell  whether  his 
patient  is  flushed  or  pale.  As  was  said  of 
one  such  "  How  should  he  know,  whether 
this  is  scarlet  fever  ?  he  never  saw  scarlet  in 
his  life." 

Next  to  the  physician  the  chemist  is  a 
dangerous  man  :  he  must  trust  entirely  to 
the  labels  on  his  drugs  ;  if  they  change  colour, 
and  this  often  indicates  that  they  are  deterio- 
rating, he  does  not  know,  but  still  sends  them 
out  with  a  cheerful  mind. 

The  sick  nurse  is  alike  disc|ualified,  and  for 
the  same  reason. 

After  these  come  the  railway  signal  man, 
who  reads  the  red  danger  signal  to  stop,  as 
if  it  was  the  green,  commanding  him  to  dash 
on.  Then  there  is  the  sailor  who  mistakes 
the  starboard  for  the  port  light  of  a  vessel 
sighted  in  the  night  and  reads  into  it  a 
directly  opposite  meaning  from  that  it  was 
meant  to  convey. 

It  is  a  crime  in  the  colour-blind  to  pursue 
any  of  these  callings  when  their  defect  has 
been  brought  home  to  them,  and  there  are 
other  trades  which  it  is  foolish  in  them  to 
follow,  because  they  can  never  compete  with 
those  Avho  have  perfect  vision.  The  tailor, 
the  milliner,  the  house  painter,  the  dyer,  are 
instances  of  these. 

But  more  than  half  the  colour-blind  live 
and  die  unaware  of  their  defect ;  among 
those  Avho  are  uneducated  it  frequently  passes 
for  ignorance  and  stupidity,  or  if  known  it  is 
concealed  as  a  disadvantage  by  them,  though 
in  the  nature  of  things  they  are  not  aware 
of  the  mischief  they  may  do  through  it. 

How  shall  all  these  be  discovered  in  the 
3'oung  generation,  and  warned  and  classed  ? 
AVhether  it  will  be  of  any  use  to  discover  them 
(to  themselves)  remains  to  be  proved,  but 
that  it  is  quite  easy  to  do  so,  one  instance 
will  prove  just  as  well  as  many.  In  the  first 
place,  they  should  never  be  told  to  select 
colours,  but  always  to  match  them.  It  will 
be  perceived  that  the  experiment  in  ques- 
tion went  on  this  plan. 

The  scene,  a  village  school,  far  up  in  the 
north  of  England;  about  forty -five  children 
i:»resent ;  for  the  dialect  of  either  master  or 
scholars  I  am  far  from  any  wish  to  apolo- 
gise; the  English  was,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  more  agreeable  than  that  spoken  in 
London. 

None  of  the  children  were  more  than  eight 
3'ears  old.     It  should  be  explained,  that  there 
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was  a  class-room  beyond  in  wliich  was  a 
table  covered  with  skeins  of  German  wool, 
bits  of  coloured  glass  and  silk  of  all  colours. 

Master  :  "  Now  bairns,  back  end  o'  last 
week  I  tell'd  ye  I'd  gie  ye  an  ould  farrant 
lesson  to-day.  You,  Josey,  ye  see  this  ?  " 
holding  up  a  red  rose. 

Josey,  a  small  child  of  six  years:  "Ay, 
master." 

"  What  be  it,  bairn  1 " 

"  Why  a  rose,  master,  for  sure." 

"  Ay,  but  what  kin'  o'  a  rose  1 " 

"  A  red  un,  sir." 

"  Well,  now  you  go  in  t'  class  room  and 
fetch  me  out  a  skein  o'  wool,  the  nighest  like 
this  rose  ever  ye  can." 

Josey  takes  the  rose  and  fetches  back  a 
skein  just  of  the  same  hue. 

"  Now,  Mairy  lass,  thou's  got  to  go  and  do 
likewise." 

"  I  doon't  want  t'  rose,  I  can  lease  (choose) 
t'  skein  wi'out  it,"  says  Mary  rather  sulkily. 

Mary  was  nearly  eight  years  old,  and 
was  surprised  at  and  despised  the  easiness 
of  the  lesson.  She  brought  out  a  good 
match. 

After  this  about  twenty  children  were  sent 
on  the  same  errand  and  matched  the  colour 
perfectly.  The  interest  of  the  lesson  flags — 
the  children's  attention  wanders.  At  last,  a 
little  white-faced  fellow  goes  into  the  class- 
room, stays  some  time,  and  finally  comes  out 
with  two  skeins  in  his  hand.  Shouts  of 
siu'prise  and  derision  fill  the  rooms. 

"  Sure-ly." 

"  What  be  ye  thinking  on  1 " 

"  One  on  'em's  as  green  as  grass,  and  t'o- 
ther as  grey  as  a  ratten  (rat)." 

The  little  boy  looks  frightened. 

"Thou's  done  as  well  as  thou  knew  hoAv," 
says  the  master  rather  gently.  "  Don't  thou 
be  scared,  thou's  nobbut  tried  once.  Here 
take  and  match  me  this." 

He  gives  him  the  glossy  leaf  of  a  laurel. 
The  child  goes  out  again  and  with  a  much 
more  cheerful  and  confident  air  comes  back 
and  puts  into  his  hand  a  skein  of  the  brightest 
scarlet.  The  other  children  too  much  sur- 
prised to  laugh  whisper  together, 

"  He  beant  a  fondy  neither  "—/c^/uZ  here 
has  the  old  sense  of  foolish. 

Out  of  the  fifty  children  two  were  found 
who  could  not  match  all  colours. 

"  So  you  see,"  said  the  person  who  related 
the  anecdote,  "  you  see  the  experiment  an- 
swered perfectly." 

"  On  the  contrary,  it  answered  so  badly," 
said  the  vicar  of  the  parish,  "that  I  shall 
never  consent  to  its  being  tried  accain.     The 


mothers  were  all  up  in  arms  at  any  attempt 
being  made  to  show  that  their  '  bairns '  were 
not  as  '  cute '  as  was  possible ;  those  whose 
children  were  convicted  of  colour-blindness 
declared  their  bairns  were  as  the  Almighty 
made  them,  and  none  but  irreligious  folk 
would  dare  to  say  they  ought  to  be  any 
other.  In  short  there  was  such  a  commotion 
made  that  I  have  had  the  greatest  difficulty 
in  smoothing  things  over,  and  never  could 
have  done  so  if  it  had  not  chanced  that  the 
two  little  brothers  who  are  colour-blind  are 
to  emigrate  in  a  few  weeks  with  their 
parents." 

It  was  not  worth  while,  he  went  on  to 
say,  that  for  the  sake  of  one  or  two  children, 
the  parents  should  all  be  made  irate  and 
suspicious. 

In  several  other  cases  it  was  agreed  that 
a  village  school  can  do  nothing  for  the  two 
or  three  children  who  may  have  this  kind  of 
vision.  "Nothing,"  was  put  in  by  one  school- 
master as  a  parenthesis,  "beyond  the  su- 
preme benefit  of  finding  them  out  and  giv- 
ing them  advice  as  to  what  trade  they  shall 
follow." 

But  in  a  great  town,  Avhere  the  schools 
would  yield  at  least  twenty  such  children, 
they  might  be  formed  into  a  class,  and  take 
a  lesson  now  and  again,  when  it  might  be 
hoped  that  the  colour-blind  children  of  the 
i-icher  classes  would  be  added  to  them.  Then, 
besides  such  advice,  there  should  be  attempts 
made  to  develop  as  far  as  practicable  their 
other  senses.  To  awaken  their  curiosity,  for 
instance,  as  to  the  smell  of  particular  dyes, 
get  them  to  distinguish  them,  and  teach 
them  theoretically  to  know  the  colours  of 
such  dyes.  To  educate  the  sense  of  touch, 
so  as  to  make  them  fully  alive  to  all  sorts  of 
differences — as  the  texture  and  nature  of 
fabrics.  To  educate  their  eyes  to  notice 
all  slight  differences  in  every  article  about 
them,  so  that  they  shall  recognise  it  again, 
even  if  it  is  only  a  piece  of  paper  among 
other  pieces,  and  having  once  been  told  its 
colour,  shall  be  able  to  name  it  confidently. 
To  teach  them  by  theory  what  colours  go 
well  together  in  a  piece  of  embroidery,  for 
instance,  or  a  painting,  so  that  when  their 
colours  have  been  labelled  they  may  use 
them  without  making  absurd  mistakes. 

To  this  it  may  be  added  that,  even  if  no 
direct  effort  was  made  to  form  them  into  a 
guild,  it  is  highly  probable  that  community 
of  interest  and  likeness  in  their  lot  Avould 
draw  them  together,  so  that  the  rich  would 
be  inclined  to  aid  and  employ  the  poor,  and 
the  poor  to  serve  the  rich. 
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But  more  space  cannot  be  given  here,  even 
to  our  best  and  most  precious  sense — that 
sense  by  whicli  we  become  aware  of  outlying 
worlds,  the  far-off  families  of  God,  that  sense 
to  which  some  of  the  greatest  promises  of 


Holy  Writ  are  given.  How  many  dying 
eyes  have  closed  more  calmly  for  the  com- 
forting words — "  Thine  eyes  shall  see  the 
King  in  His  beauty.  They  shall  behold  the 
land  that  is  very  far  ofll"." 


VIGNETTES  OF  A  NOETHEEN  TILLAGE. 

By  MARY  LINSKILL,  Author  of  "The  Havex  under  the  Hill,"  etc. 
I. — GEORGE  GATONBY'S   RETURN   TO   HILD's   HA"\^X. 


CHAPTER  V. 

IT  was  an  October  day,  a  cold,  grey,  melan- 
cholj^  day,  when  at  last  there  came  a 
ray  of  hope  to  the  cottage  on  the  slope  at 
Thurlsoe. 

Susan,  Avho  was  at  home  that  day,  helping 
her  mother  to  make  a  little  suit  of  clothes 
for  Walter,  opened  the  door  to  the  weather- 
worn man,  evidently  a  sailor,  who  had 
knocked  so  loudly,  and  who  stared  so 
strangely  when  the  girl  asked  him  what  he 
wanted.  Truth  to  tell,  Susan  looked  so 
white  and  frightened  that  the  poor  man  did 
not  know  Avhat  to  say,  or  how  to  introduce 
his  errand  without  causing  further  fear. 

"  Ah  doan't  want  nothing,  Miss  !  .  .  . 
Ah've  brought  ya  summat,  summat  'at  Ah 
Avas  reckonin'  on  jev  bein'  glad  to  see." 

Elizabeth  had  followed  her  daughter  to 
the  door,  and  now  two  white  timid  faces 
Avere  looking  with  strained  eyes  into  his. 
Will  Hewick  could  bear  it  no  longer.  Slowly, 
and  with  affected  difficultv,  he  drew  a  laroe, 
ill-folded,  much-soiled  letter  from  his  pocket, 
watching  mindfullj'the  two  pale  countenances 
that  seemed  to  grow  even  paler  while  he 
watched.  He  could  almost  see  the  hunger 
as  it  grew,  the  hope  that  dared  not  be  hope- 
ful, the  fear  that  seemed  as  if  it  were  ready 
on  the  instant  to  leap  to  some  terrible  cer- 
tainty. 

"  It's  a  letther,  ma'am  !  .  .  .  This  is  George 
Gatonby  s  house,  isn't  it  ?  Soa  they  told 
ma  at  yon  house  doonbelaw  there." 

"  A  letter  !  "  said  the  mother,  holding  out 
her  trembling  hand,  then  withdrawing  it  in 
unconscious  dread.  Susan  saw  her  father's 
handwriting,  clear,  strong,  firm  as  ever. 

"  Come  in,  mother,  come  indoors  !  And 
you,  sir,  come  in,  will  you?"  Susan  begged, 
leading  her  mother  by  the  hand  to  the  fire- 
side as  she  spoke.  The  stranger,  taking  off 
his  fur  cap,  followed  respectfully,  holding  out 
the  letter  to  Susan. 

"  Can  you  bear  it,  mother  1 "  the.  girl  said, 
sinking  to  her  knees  at  her  mother's  feet. 


and  all  forgetful  of  the  stranger.  "  Can  yon 
bear  me  to  read  it,  or  would  yovi  rather  read 
it  yourself  ? " 

There  was  no  reply.  The  poor  wife  stared 
blankly  at  the  fire,  trembling,  still  pallid. 
Medical  scientists  say  that  there  is  nothing 
more  likely  to  cause  the  real  breaking  or 
rending  of  a  human  heart  than  good  news 
too  suddenly  comnmnicated.  The  extreme 
of  ill-news  is  less  likely  to  be  fatal. 

Elizabeth  Gatonby  did  not  die.  There 
was  a  time  of  blind,  painful,  effortful  strife ; 
then  a  measure  of  power  came,  sufficient  to 
enable  her  to  demand  the  truth,  all  the 
truth.  But  it  was  only  told  to  her  slowh% 
gradually.  It  may  be  told  here  in  briefer 
words. 

It  was  a  long  letter.  William  Hewick 
seemed  to  take  pleasure  in  hearing  as 
much  of  it  read  as  Susan  chose  to  read  in 
his  presence.  There  was  a  good  deal  in  it 
that  he  knew  already  ;  a  good  deal  more  that 
he  could  confirm,  and  being  a  Hild's  Haven 
man,  it  was  a  satisfaction  to  him  to  take  part 
in  this  domestic  and  local  drama.  It  was,. 
later  in  his  life,  a  portion  of  a  sad  but 
favourite  story.  Will  Hewick  was  renowned 
for  his  stories  to  the  very  last. 

Will  went  away  presently,  after  he  had 
had  a  comfortable  tea ;  and  it  was  not  till 
nearly  midnight  tliat  the  whole  of  that  long, 
and  loving  and  penitent  letter  was  read  and 
understood.  For  days  afterward  the  faces 
of  Elizabeth  Gatonby  and  her  daughter 
were — I  use  the  word  considerately — blis- 
tered by  the  hot  tears  that  fell  so  long,  so 
unrestrainedly  that  night. 

Everj'  detail  was  told,  recalled,  it  were 
better  to  say,  of  how  George  Gatonby  left 
his  home  that  night  in  a  very  agony  of  pas- 
sion, of  pain,  of  resentment,  above  all  of 
bitter  resentment.  He  had  gone  straight  to 
Hild's  Haven  ;  had  spent  the  evening  at  the 
"Moulgrave  Arms,"  in  the  company  of  a 
part  of  the  cre^v  of  the  Erl  King,  a  Avhaling 
vessel  just  about  to  sail.  And  after  a  time 
he  had  betrayed  to  more  than  one   of  the 
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men  about  him  the  iinhappiness  that  was 
consuming  his  very  heart,  leading  him  on  to 
try,  quite  in  vain,  to  drown  his  misery  by 
drinking.  It  was  a  resource  to  which  he  Avas 
all  unaccustomed  ;  and  it  had  not  the  effect 
he  expected  it  to  have.  Instead  of  deaden- 
ing his  grief,  it  seemed  to  increase  it,  to 
render  him  more  keenly  alive  to  the  memory 
of  every  word,  every  look.  With  each  half- 
hour  that  passed  he  grew  more  desperate. 

The  chief  mate  of  the  Erl  King,  who  had 
not  been  able  to  meet  with  a  skilful  carpen- 
ter to  suit  him,  was  quick  to  see  his  chance ; 
and  he  was  a  man  Avho  knew  how  to  strike 
while  the  iron  was  hot.  So  it  was  that  at 
daybreak  next  morning  the  wheelwright 
from  Thurlsoe  found  himself  on  board  of  an 
outward  -  bound  whaler,  standing  out  to 
northward  with  all  sails  set  to  a  favourable 
breeze.  What  his  reflections  might  be  can 
only  be  conjectured ;  but  he  was  manly 
enough  to  perceive  that,  all  things  consi- 
dered, his  best  wisdom  now  would  be  to  ac- 
quiesce in  the  deed  that  he  had  done  in  a 
moment  of  extreme  unwisdom. 

All  this  and  much  more  was  told  in  the 
letter  that  Susan  read.  After  giving  due 
and  full  expression  to  his  repentance,  to  his 
affectionate  yearning  for  his  home,  his  wife, 
his  children,  he  began  to  write  of  his  re- 
turn. 

"  It's  been  coming  upon  me  a  good  while 
now  that  we  were  not  likely  to  get  back 
this  fall  with  the  other  ships,"  he  wrote. 
"  We've  had  no  luck,  so  far,  not  a  single 
whale.  Over  and  over  we  have  sighted 
whales,  the  boats  have  been  out,  and  chase 
given.  Once  or  twice  our  Specksioneer  suc- 
ceeded in  sending  home  his  harpoon  into  as 
fine  a  whale  as  ever  blew  ;  but  the  brute  got 
away  each  time,  with  no  end  of  good  line 
into  the  bargain.  So  that  up  to  this  hour 
we  have  not  so  much  as  a  single  gallon  of 
oil  on  board ;  and  our  master  is  not  one  to 
relish  the  idea  of  coming  into  the  harbour  at 
Hild's  Haven  with  a  '  clean  ship.'  I'm  not 
quite  sure  as  to  our  whereabouts  for  the 
winter.  It'll  depend  upon  the  ice  ;  but  I 
fear  I'll  have  no  more  chance  of  sending  any 
word ;  or  even  of  having  one  from  you. 
Never  mind,  Elizabeth.  Keep  up  your  heart. 
It  seems  a  good  bit  to  next  fall  countins; 
from  now;  but  it  will  be  here  afore  we 
know,  so  keep  a  good  spirit,  and  forgive 
and  forget  all  that's  gone  by.  For  me,  I'll 
never  speak  a  word  as  to  the  past  again  so 
long  as  I  live." 

After  this  came  some  few  passages  as  to 
what  he  hoped  was  being  done  by  way  of 


keeping  the  business  together,  with  infor- 
mation as  to  money  left  in  the  bank,  and 
other  directions,  surmises,  regrets,  perplexi- 
ties. It  was  evident  that  the  man's  whole 
heart  and  soul  was  still  at  Thurlsoe.  Finally, 
came  more  loving  words,  more  repentant 
words,  with  touching  promises  of  amend- 
ment. There  could  be  no  doubt  but  that 
he  was  yearning  for  that  opportunity  of 
starting  the  new  life  of  which  he  wrote  so 
earnestly.  .  .  .  Elizabeth  Gatonby  never 
read  those  words,  and  she  read  them  many 
times,  without  bitter  tears,  and  strong  pure 
resolve  on  her  own  part.  A  new  begin- 
ning was  at  least  as  much  a  necessity  to 
her  heart  and  life  as  to  his ;  and  it  "w^as  cer- 
tainly as  often,  and  as  strongly  in  her  mind, 
in  her  soul,  and  this  always  in  the  soul's  own 
hour — the  hour  of  prayer. 

May  one  not  say  that  for  each,  the  newer 
and  better  life  had  already  begun  ? 

CHAPTER    VI. 

Not  only  the  friends  and  neighbours  of 
George  Gatonby  were  ready  to  rejoice  with  his 
wife  and  dau2;hter  when  the  second  autumn 
came,  and  George  was  expected  home  ;  but 
many  of  the  people  of  Hild's  Haven,  compara- 
tive strangers,  were  on  the  look  out  for  the 
return  of  the  Erl  King.  The  story  of  George 
Gatonby 's  departure  had  become  widely 
known  by  this  time,  and  sympathy  with  his 
wife  was  widely  spread.  Not  a  few  people 
had  sympathy  with  the  erring  but  repentant 
husband  also. 

The  times  were  still  stormy,  but  the  his- 
tory of  the  times  need  not  be  written  here ; 
it  is  in  all  the  annals  of  the  land  of  that  date  ; 
there  is  no  history  of  those  days  that  does 
not  tell  of  the  panic  that  had  seized  upon 
English  people  everywhere,  of  the  dread  of 
foreign,  that  is  to  say,  of  French  invasion. 
And  nothing  that  could  be  done  in  the 
way  of  precaution  was  altogether  condemned 
by  the  majority.  It  was  admitted  every- 
where that  the  magnificent  men-of-war  must 
have  adequate  crews  to  man  them  if  they 
were  to  be  of  any  use  in  the  strife  that 
was  being  forced  upon  the  English  nation. 
Only  such  considerations  as  these  could  have 
brought  Englishmen  to  look  with  anything 
like  toleration  upon  such  diabolical  machinery 
as  that  set  in  motion  by  the  Admiralt}^  press 
warrants. 

Only  the  other  day  I  was  shown  to  the  top 
of  a  charmingly  old-fashioned  house  in  this 
neighbourhood  ;  and  there  I  saw  a  recess  in 
the  brickwork  of  the  garret  chimney,  a  recess 
Avhich  had  been  used  as  a  place  of  hiding  in 
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the  days  "when  the  press-gang  was  doing  its 
worst  in  and  about  Hild's  Haven. 

No  thought  of  politics,  of  foreign  wars,  of 
any  other  extraneous  thing  troubled  Eliza- 
beth Gatonby  that  October  morning,  when 
news  came  to  her  that  the  owners  of  the  Erl 
King  were  expecting  that  their  vessel  would 
be  at  anchor  in  the  harbour  at  Hild's 
Haven  within  twelve  hours.  Three  whalers 
of  the  port,  all  of  them  successful,  had  arrived 
already.  One  of  them,  the  Henrietta,  had 
taken  no  fewer  than  thirty-six  whales  !  The 
Aimicell,  Captain  Johnstone,  had  brought  in 
thirty  ;  and  the  Jenny  tAventy-four.  It  was 
not  yet  known  accurately  how  many  had 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  Erl  King,  but  it  was 
said  certainly  that  she  was  amongst  the  most 
successful  vessels  of  the  season  :  and  that, 
therefore,  her  owners  would  have  little  reason 
to  regret  the  preceding  year  of  absolute 
failure. 

It  is  difficult  now  to  realise  the  excitement 
that  used  to  disturb  the  peaceful  old  town 
on  such  occasions  as  this.  Every  one  was 
alive  to  the  importance  of  the  moment. 
Even  those  who  had  nothing  at  stake  were 
drawn  into  the  general  emotion  that  was 
always  aroused  at  the  close  of  the  whaling 
season,  when  the  ships  Avere  arriving  one 
after  another,  some  with  nothing  but  good 
news  for  those  at  home,  a  few  with  little  but 
ill.  And  hardly  ever  an  October  came  but 
some  ship  sailed  slowly  into  the  harbour,  her 
flag  half-mast  high,  betokening  that  at  least 
one  more  human  being  had  passed  into  the 
silent  land.  It  was  not  strange  that  when 
Elizabeth  Gatonby  at  length  stood  on  the 
pier,  waiting  there  for  the  coming  in  of  the 
ship  upon  which  her  straining  eyes  were 
set,  her  expectation  should  be  mingled  with 
much  foreboding. 

And,  strange  to  say,  never  before  had  the 
recollection  of  that  last  sad  scene  in  the  work- 
shop at  Thurlsoe  come  before  her  Avith  a  more 
keen  and  vivid  reality.  She  saw  in  her 
imagination  all  that  she  had  seen  there  with 
her  own  eyes,  heard  all  that  she  had  heard 
with  her  ears.  Her  husband  stood  before 
her,  pained,  passionate,  stung  to  a  wilder 
passion  than  she  had  ever  before  witnessed, 
sinking  deeper  into  the  mire  of  passion  with 
every  word  she  uttered.  And,  ah !  how 
those  words  stung  herself  now.  Every  Avord 
she  heard  afresh  !  every  taunt !  every  untrue 
accusation  !  The  very  tone  of  her  OAvn  voice 
came  back  upon  her.  Through  all  that  she 
had  done  and  suffered  since,  that  one  Avild 
hour's  Avork  came  back,  and  noAV  it  Avas  as 
very  fire  in  her  veins,  goading  her  to  new 


self-reproach — to  ncAv  yearning  for  the  mo- 
ment AA'hen  she  might  say,  "  Forgive  me. 
Will  you  forgive  me  V 

Thinking,  brooding,  sufTering  thus,  her 
arms  clasping  her  baby-girl  passionately,  Eli- 
zabeth Gatonby  watched  and  Avaited  for  the 
coming  in  of  the  Erl  King. 

The  Avhaler  Avas  then  in  the  roads,  waiting 
only  for  sufficient  Avater  to  enter  the  harbour. 
When  the  tide  Avas  high  enough  for  her  to 
come  over  the  bar  a  flag  Avould  be  hoisted  on 
the  "  ancient  staff." 

TAvice  during  the  afternoon  boats  had  come 
into  the  harbour,  landing  at  the  "  Scotch 
Head,"  bringing  news  of  the  men  on  board 
the  Erl  King.  There  had  been  no  death, 
little  sickness,  and  the  success  of  the  ship  Avas 
beyond  all  that  had  been  reported  hitherto. 
The  prevailing  feeling  Avas  one  of  gladness, 
happiness,  almost  exultation. 

At  least  fortj'-six  Hild's  Haven  men  Ave  re 
then  on  the  deck  of  the  Erl  King,  and  most 
of  them  had  friends  or  relations  waiting  for 
them  on  the  piers  and  quays  of  the  old  toAvn. 
But  perhaps  not  one  there  was  waiting  Avith 
the  same  sickening,  overpoAvering  emotion  as 
that  which  Avas  consuming  Elizabeth  Gatonby. 
But  at  last  she  saAV  the  ship  for  which  she 
had  been  Avaiting  so  long  Avith  such  yearning, 
such  i^itiful  longing ;  at  last  she  saAV  it  cross 
the  harbour-bar.     She  clasped  her  baby  in 
her  arms,  she  held  it  up  in  her  foolish  excite- 
ment, as  if  the  father  might  see — the  father 
Avho  never,  even  in  imagination,  had  dreamed 
of  it !  and  Avho  could  by  no  possibility  knoAV 
that  he  had  a  third  child  to  be  remembered 
in  his  prayers.    Elizabeth  bade  the  little  one 
look.  She  besought  it  for  love  for  the  father  it 
had  never  yet  seen  or  knoAvn.  Then  she  dreAv 
little  Walter  to  her  side,  nearly  tAvo  years  older 
than  the  Walter  his  father  had  left  that  bitter 
night.     But  that  night  was  forgotten  at  this 
moment.     Nothing  that  Avas  past  should  ever 
be  recalled  again.     All  should  be  love,  and 
forgiveness,  and  peace — such  love,  such  peace 
as  had  never  yet  been  knoAvn  by  the  fireside 
at   Thurlsoe ;   the   fireside   that   Susan  Avas 
keeping  Avarm  and  bright,  in  expectation  of 
her  father's    return.      Long    afterAvard    the 
girl  told  hoAv  she  had  wept  and  prayed,  but 
Avith  little  comfort  in  her  prayer.   "  I  couldn't 
hear  no  ansAver,"  she  said  ;  "  an'  so  I'd  no 
hope.      But  I'd   never   had   none — no,    not 
from  the  beginning." 

The  Erl  King  came  over  the  harbour-bar 
at  last,  not  only  safely,  but  Avith  an  air  of 
triumph,  as  of  some  conscious  living  thing. 
The  croAvd  on  the  quaj-  pressed  forward  ;  the 
exitement  was,  for  various  reasons,  almost 
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unprecedented.  It  was  so  seldom  that  a 
Hild's  Haven  whaler  had  remained  for  two 
seasons  in  the  Greenland  seas." 

CHAPTER   Vir. — CONCLUSION. 

Within  an  hour  after  the  Erl  King  had 
dropped  her  anchor  by  the  side  of  the  quay, 
George  Gatonby  had  clasped  his  wife  and 
child  to  his  quickly  and  warmly  beating 
heart.  In  that  first  moment  of  intense  joy 
the  unexpected  news  and  presence  of  his 
little  daughter  was  hardly  more  than  an 
item — an  important  item,  it  is  true ;  yet 
there  was  scarcely  room  in  the  man's  big, 
half -bursting  heart  for  much  surprise.  They 
could  not  see  each  other's  faces,  the  husband 
and  wife,  not  clearly ;  and  Elizabeth  felt  as 
if  her  very  soul  was  yearning  for  one  long, 
loving  look  into  the  eyes  of  the  man  she  had 
never — till  too  late — known  how  to  love. 

It  had  only  been  by  special  grace  that 
George  Gatonby  had  been  allowed  to  leave 
his  ship  at  the  moment  when  her  anchor  was 
dropped;  but  his  captain  had  understood 
how  it  was  with  him,  and  gave  permission  to 
the  carpenter  to  leave  the  deck  at  the  first 
possible  moment.  It  was  yet  early  in  the 
October  evening,  and  though  the  young  moon 
had  hardly  gone  below  the  tops  of  the  old 
red  roofs  of  Hild's  Haven,  the  oil  lamps  were 
lighted  here  and  there,  throwing  dim  raj^s 
along  the  narrow  streets,  lighting  the  en- 
trance here  and  there  to  a  crooked  yard.  But 
George  Gatonby  thought  little  of  light  or  of 
darkness  as  he  went  with  his  wife  across  the 
bridge  that  spans  the  harbour.  They  were 
quite  silent,  having  not  even  the  wish  to 
speak.  George  was  carrying  his  hardly-seen 
daughter,  who  was  fast  asleep,  in  his  left 
arm  ;  his  right  hand  clasped  firmly  and 
warmly  the  left  hand  of  his  wife,  who  held 
her  little  Walter  on  the  other  side. 

"Where  are  ya  takin'  ma  to,  Liza?"  George 
said  at  last,  speaking  in  a  tender,  dreamy 
way  as  they  left  the  bridge. 

"We're  goin'  to  Annie's,"  she  replied 
brightly.  "  We're  to  hev  a  cup  o'  tea  there 
and  a  bit  o'  nice  roast  beef — a  bit  o'  loin — 
I  know  that's  a  joint  you  like.  .  .  .  It's  all 
ready,  George !  Annie  an'  me  arranged  it 
ever  so  long  sen  ;  an'  her  husband  saved  the 
finest  and  freshest  vegetables,  an'  a  few  o'  the 
best  pears  an'  apples  'at  he's  gro^vm  in  his  gar- 
den this  year.  We  knew  you'd  neither  ha' 
seen  fresh  meat,  nor  fresh  vegetable  for  a 
good  bit  back.  .  .  .  An'  it's  all  ready,  George 
— just  ready  to  sit  down  to.  .  .  .  Oh,  that 
I  should  ever  ha'  lived  to  see  this  night !  " 

No  answer  was  possible  to  such  speech  as 


;  this,  but  George  laughed  a  nervous  laugh  of 
satisfaction,  and  lifting  his  wife's  hand  to  his 
lips  he  kissed  it  passionately.  The  poor 
woman's  face  was  burning,  her  heart  was  beat- 
ing, her  whole  soul  and  self  merged  in  this  new 
grant  of  love,  of  life,  of  hope,  of  all  things. 

The  "  Annie "  alluded  to  Avas  Mrs.  Gat- 
onby's  sister,  the  wife  of  the  man  who  was 
the  principal  market-gardener  of  the  Hild's 
Haven  of  that  day.  His  gardens  were  out 
on  the  south  side  of  the  town,  but  his  little 
shop  and  house  were  at  the  farther  end — the 
Kirkgate  end — of  Grape  Lane. 

"  Groap-lai7ie,"  Dr.  Young  says  it  is  written 
in  an  old  title-deed;  adding,  "Perhaps  its 
designation  arose  from  its  being  so  narrow 
and  dark  that  passengers  needed  to  gro2)e 
their  way  !  " 

They  had  just  entered  the  seaward  end 
of  Grape  Lane,  the  dark,  narrow,  crooked 
end.  Little  Walter  clung  closer  to  his 
mother's  side,  while  she,  half  unconsciously, 
drew  a  little  nearer  to  her  husband.  The 
street  seemed  deserted;  only  one  oil  lamp  hung 
near  the  door  of  the  Dolphin  Inn,  and  this 
one  so  dim  as  hardly  to  show  what  manner 
of  men  they  were  who  rushed  out  so  sud- 
denly from  the  inn-door  at  the  very  moment 
when  George  Gatonby  and  his  wife  were 
passing,  George  would  have  drawn  her  and 
the  children  to  the  other  side  of  the  street, 
but  all  at  once,  before  he  had  even  time 
to  suspect  what  was  about  to  happen,  he 
found  himself  separated  from  them,  sur- 
rounded by  some  four  or  five  powerfully-built 
and  armed  men,  who  seemed  to  have  sprung 
upon  him  like  wild  animals  upon  their  prey. 

"In  the  name  of  the  King!"  cried  one, 
the  leader,  as  George  Gatonby,  with  a  des- 
perate effort,  the  effort  of  mad  despair,  at- 
tempted to  wrest  himself  free  from  what  he 
now  knew  to  be  a  press-gang.  His  wife's 
pitiful  shriek  rang  through  the  street,  again 
and  again  it  echoed  along  that  narrow  street. 

"George  !  George  !  My  husband  !  my  hus- 
band !  .  .  .  Let  him  go  !  for  the  love  of 
Heaven,  let  him  go  ! " 

She  could  utter  nothing  but  this  at  that 
moment.  Her  brain  was  already  frenzied, 
confused.  She  looked  about  wildly  for  help, 
but  no  help  was  there  within  the  narrow 
limits  of  the  Grape  Lane  of  that  day. 

Her  husband  was  struggling  for  freedom 
manfully,  but  quite  uselessly.  The  child  by 
Elizabeth's  side  was  crying  aloud,  the  little 
one,  who  had  been  put  into  her  arms  by  one  of 
the  gang  at  a  moment  when  she  was  hardly 
aware,  was  cowering  to  the  mother's  heart 
for  very  fear,  yet  lifting  her  little  hand  to 
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stroke  tlie  white  face  that  was  almost  para- 
lysed with  anguish.  And  still  the  mother 
was  pleading  in  her  breathless,  frantic  way. 

"  Let  him  go  !  oh,  for  the  love  of  Heaven, 
let  him  go  !  " 

Suddenly,  on  the  very  steps  of  the  inu 
toward  which  they  had  borne  him,  George 
ceased  to  struggle. 

"  Whisht,  Elizabeth,  whisht,  honey  !  .  .  . 
It'll  be  all  right !  "  the  returned  carpenter 
began,  speaking  as  one  exhausted  with  the 
strife.     Then  turning  to  the  men  he  said — 

"  You  can't  touch  me  !  Ah  defy  you  ! 
My  papers  are  on  board  the  ship  Ah've  just 
left — the  Erl  King  ;  but  they're  all  right,  as 
you'll  find.  Y^ou  can't  touch  a  protected 
whaler  !  Not  all  the  Admiralty  warrants  in 
the  world  would  enable  you  to  do  that !  " 

There  was  a  moment  of  comparative 
silence ;  little  "Walter's  crying,  his  mother's 
stifled  sobbing,  were  the  only  sounds  that 
broke  it. 

"  All  right ! "  said  the  leader  of  the  press- 
gang,  as  if  suddenly  convinced  against  his 
will,  but  at  the  same  moment  giving  a  secret 
sign  to  the  man  nearest  to  him.  "  Quite 
true,  I  don't  doubt !  All  the  same,  we  must 
see  these  papers  of  yours,  if  you  please.  .  .  . 
On  board  the  Erl  Kivg  you  say  they 
are  ? " 

"  Yes,  sir,  yes ! "  broke  in  Elizabeth 
Gatonby  with  pitiful  eagerness.  "  Can  Ah 
fetch  them  for  you  1  He's  been  i'  the  Green- 
Ian'  seas  this  well-nigh  two  years,  has  my 
husban' !  .  .  .  George,  where  shall  Ah  find 
the  papers  '?....  But,  oh,  sir  !  if  you'd  let 
him  come  home  with  me  !  He'll  fetch  all  ya 
want  i'  the  mornin' !  .  .  .  .  Just  think  of  it ! 
Mebbe  you're  a  father  yourself,  sir  !  An'  my 
husban's  never  set  eyes  on  the  child  in  my 
arms  till  a  quarter  of  an  hour  agone — no, 
never !  .  .  .  Let  him  come  home  with  us, 
sir  !  .  .  .  Say  you'll  let  him  come  home  ! " 

"  Is  there  a  reason  in  nature,  for  these  hard  hearts,  O  Lear  ? 
That  a  reason  out  of  nature  must  turn  them  soft  seems 
clear ! " 

The  leader  of  the  press-gang  was  a  man 
accustomed  to  scenes  of  this  kind,  but  one  or 
two  of  the  men  with  him  were  less  used  to 
the  work,  and  were  already  murmuring  and 
whispering  among  themselves.  It  was  a 
moment  to  demand  resource,  if  the  stalwart 
and  promising  young  whaler  was  to  be 
secured. 

"  I  think  I  will  accept  your  offer,  my  good 
woman,"  the  chief  said,  speaking  in  the  tone 
of  one  making  an  unwilling  concession.  "You 


shall  fetch  your  husband's  papers,  and  as  soon 
as  you  can,  if  you  please.  We  must  be  out 
of  the  harljour  before  the  ebb-tide." 

"  Ah  shall  hev  to  go  myself,"  George  said, 
speaking  with  white  set  face  and  rigid  lips. 
He  had  understood.  "  Ah  shall  hev  to  go 
myself.  She  can't  get  the  papers,  you  know 
that.  Besides,  how  is  a  woman  with  two 
bairns  te  get  on  board  a  ship  like  that  at  this 
time  o'  night  %  " 

"  Oh,  trust  a  woman  for  finding  ways  and 
means  for  doing  anything  she  wants  to 
do  !  .  .  .  .  But  all  this  is  no  business  of 
mine  !  Come  along  inside  the  Dolphin  for 
half  an  hour.  .  .  .  I'll  give  you  that — half  an 
hour,  my  good  woman  !     Do  your  best ! " 

Elizabeth  would  have  started  off  on  the 
instant,  trembling,  tearful,  bewildered,  in 
search  of  the  captain  of  the  Erl  King.  But 
George,  who  Avas  still  held  in  the  grasp  of  the 
gang,  drew  his  wife  a  little  on  one  side,  took 
her  in  his  arms,  and  kissed  her  and  the  children 
passionately.  They  permitted  him  to  do 
that. 

"  Good-bye,  Lizzie  !  "  he  said,  half  choking 
with  the  sobs  he  had  to  stifle.  He  tried  to 
say  something  else ;  one  more  word  was  on 
his  pallid  lips,  but  he  was  not  allowed  to 
utter  it.  Sounds  of  advancing  feet  were 
heard  ;  and  at  a  sign  from  the  leader  of  the 
gang  George  Gatonby  was  quickly  dragged 
into  the  dim  doorway  of  the  Dolphin. 

So,  through  blinding  tears,  Elizabeth 
Gatonby  saw  her  husband  for  the  last  time. 
Thus,  confused  by  the  anguish  of  her  poor 
broken  heart,  she  listened  to  the  last  words 
she  might  ever  hear  him  utter. 

She  did  not  know  it  then ;  but  next  morn- 
ing, when  they  told  her  that  the  Perseus,  the 
man-of-war  that  had  been  lying  at  anchor 
in  the  roads  off  Hild's  Haven,  had  set  sail 
the  night  before  with  some  half-dozen  im- 
pressed men  on  board,  she  knew  that  she 
would  no  more  look  upon  the  face  of  her 
children's  father.  Being  a  mother  she  had  to 
live,  though  never  any  more  came  tidings 
from  him  who  had  been  the  life  of  her  life 
for  so  many  years. 

And  even  yet  it  is  told  in  Hild's  Haven 
how  George  Gatonby  returned  from  the 
Greenland  seas,  how  within  one  half-hour, 
as  with  his  wife  and  children  he  passed  along 
Grape  Lane,  he  was  seized  by  the  press-gang, 
and  never  heard  of  any  more.  There  are 
many  stories  of  this  northern  seaboard  that 
end  with  these  words,  "  Never  heard  of  any 
more  ! " 
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PART   IV. — CONCLUSION. 


PERHAPS  it  is  as  well  that  I  should 
inform  my  readers  that  a  canoe  is  a 
very  tender  and  fragile  article,  and  has  to 
be  taken  great  care  of.  It  is  made  en- 
tirely from  the  bark  of  the  birch,  spread 
over  a  light  Avooden  framework.     So  tender 


are  these  little  craft  that  a  man  should 
not  even  attempt  to  step  into  them  with 
boots ;  he  must  either  be  barefooted,  or 
wear  moccasins.  Our  canoe  had,  unfor- 
tunately for  us,  been  a  long  time  without 
being  used ;   it  was  consecj^uently  in  a  very 


-»/ 


if''  Going  up  a  Eapid. 

leaky  condition,  compelling  us,  therefore, 
during  the  first  four  or  five  days  to  un- 
load and  haul  it  up  on  the  river-bank  for 
repairs  several  times  during  the  day,  thus 
causing  much  delay. 

Whenever  we  halted  for  this,  or  any 
other,  purpose,  my  two  men  always  took 
advantage  of  the  delay  to  kindle  a  fire, 
make    some    tea,    and    eat   a    meal,    ciuite 


unconscious  of  the  fact  that  they  had,  in 
all  probability,  eaten  to  repletion  only  an 
hour  or  two  before. 

Their  principal  food  was  boiled  salt 
pork  and  bread,  Avith  unlimited  tea.  The 
bread  is  ahvays  made  when  required,  and 
is  generally  eaten  hot.  The  flour,  being  first 
moistened  vnih  the  water  in  which  the  pork 
has  been  boiled,  and  the  more  greasy  it  is  the 
better  it  is  liked,  is  kneaded  into  the  consis- 
tency of  dough  ;  a  stick,  called  by  the  Indians 
a  "  ponask,"  is  then  procured,  and  flattened 
down  on  both  sides,  until  it  bears  some  sort 
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of  resemblance  to 
paddle.     The  doui; 


the 
the 


i.s  then  spread  out  on 
the  Hat  side  of  the 
ponask  with  the 
liand,  which  is  moist- 
ened by  frequent 
applications  to  the 
mouth  of  the  opera- 
tor !  The  other  end 
of  the  ponask  is  stuck 
into  the  ground  in 
front  of,  and  close  to, 
the  fire,  and  the  cake 
is  thus  toasted,  first 
one  side  and  then  the 
other.  When  cooked 
it  is  by  no  means  bad, 
provided  you  have 
notwitnessedthe  op-  " 
erations  of  the  cook ; 
but  then,  I  think  my 
readers    Avill    agree 

with  me,  that,  even  

in  civilised  life,  it  is 
as  well  not  to  pry  too 
closely  into  the  se- 
crets of  the  kitchen. 

Owina;  to  the  unusual  shallowness  of 
river,  Ave  made  but  slow  progress  during 
first  three  days,  and  we  considered  ourselves 
fortunate  if  we  succeeded  in  accomplishing 
twenty  miles  during  the  day,  although  we 
invariably  made  a  start  at  about  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  sometimes  even  earlier,  and 
rarely  halted  to  camp  before  seven  or  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening. 

Our  general  daily  routine  was  to  rise  at 
about  four  o'clock,  make  a  fire,  and  refresh 
ourselves  Avith  a  cup  of  tea.  I  would  then  Avalk 
on  in  advance  with  my  gun  on  my  shoulder, 
leavinsr  the  canoe  to  follow  ;  one  man  track- 
ing  and  the  other  guiding  the  course  of  the 
canoe.  After  Avalking  for  about  four  hours, 
I  would  stop  to  enalile  the  canoe  to  overtake 
me  ;  we  would  then  halt  for  breakfast,  Avhich 
Avould  occupy  about  an  hour,  Avhen  we  would 
again  proceed  in  the  same  manner.  At  about 
tAvo  o'clock  another  halt,  of  an  hour's  dura- 
tion, Avas  made  for  dinner,  after  which  the 
joiirney  Avould  be  continued  until  dark,  when 
Ave  Avould  halt  for  the  night. 

The  selection  of  a  camping-ground  Avas,  of 
course,  a  matter  for  careful  consideration,  as 
Ave  had  no  tent,  and  were  utterly  unpi'ovided 
Avith  artificial  shelter  of  any  description. 
The  place  selected  was,  as  a  rule,  in  the 
vicinity  of  pine-trees,  Avith,  and  under,  the 
branches  of  Avhich  Ave  were  generally  able  to 


starting  from  Oxford  House. 

improvise  a  tolerably  good  shelter  from  the 
rain,  and  Avhere,  comfortably  rolled  up  in  our 
blankets,  Ave  slept,  or  endeavoured  to  sleep^ 
oblivious  to  everything  except  musquitoes. 

Alas  !  it  was  imi^ossible  to  drive  them  from 
our  thoughts ;  Avaking  and  sleeping,  they 
seemed  part  and  parcel  of  our  existence. 
They  never  gave  us  a  moment's  respite 
from  their  irritating  persecutions ;  day 
and  night  AA^ere  alike  to  them  ;  they  never 
appeared  to  need  rest,  and  they  certainly 
gave  us  none.  Veils,  Avhich  afforded  some 
protection  for  our  heads  and  faces,  Avere  in 
constant  use  during  the  day,  nor  Avere  they 
even  discarded  at  night  Avhen  we  retired  to 
rest,  and  gloA^es  Avith  long  linen  sleeves  seAvn 
on  to  them,  and  fastened  aboA^e  the  elboAvs, 
were  ahvays  Avorn. 

The  Aveather  that  we  experienced  was 
A^ery  changeable,  and  although  the  days; 
Avere  excessiA^ely  Avarm,  Avith  the  thermo- 
meter ranging  very  often  betAveen  80°  and 
90°,  Ave  had  occasionally  cold,  frosty  nights, 
Avhen  Ave  AA'ould  Avake  up  in  the  mornings 
Avith  our  moccasins  frozen  hard,  and  the 
water  in  our  kettle  converted  into  ice.  Under 
any  other  circumstances,  to  people  camped 
out  in  the  open  air  as  Ave  Avere,  these  sudden 
changes  of  extreme  temperature  Avould  have 
been  very  trying,  but  Avith  us  it  AA^as  very 
different.     We  hailed  the  cold  Avith  joy,  for 
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it  had  the  effect — but,  alas !  only  while  it 
lasted — of  putting  the  musquitoes  into  a  Idnd 
of  torpor,  from  which  they  only  revived  with 
the  advent  of  the  sun  and  warm  weather. 

The  banks  of  the  river,  up  which  we  were 
slowly  making  our  way,  were  very  high,  in 
some  places  fully  eighty  feet,  and  very  pre- 
cipitous, with  numerous  landslips,  which 
made  walking  by  no  means  easy.  The  spruce, 
juniper,  and  poplar,  besides  the  willow,  grew 
in  abundance  on  both  sides,  wliilst  the  banks 
in  some  places  were  covered  with  bright 
flowers,  and  grass  and  wild  barley  grew 
in  great  profusion.  The  farther  we  advanced 
inland  the  more  luxuriant  became  the  vege- 
tation, the  forests  were  more  dense,  and  the 
trees  increased  in  size. 

On  the  whole  the  walking  was  execrable, 
for  it  was  either  over  rough,  rocky  ground  ;  or 
on  a  marshy  quagmire  covered  with  long  bul- 
rushes (infested  with  musquitoes) ;  or  along 
the  talus  of  the  cliffs,  which  was  composed 
of  soft  mud,  whose  surface  made  an  angle  of 
about  45°  with  the  horizon,  and  in  which  we 
sank  over  our  knees.  It  is,  therefore,  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  after  travelling,  since 
morning,  for  more  than  twenty  miles  over 
country  of  the  above  description,  we  were 
only  too  pleased  at  the  end  of  the  day  to  halt 
and  rest  our  wearied  limbs,  although  our 
camp  was  of  the  roughest  and  our  fare  of  the 
simplest,  with  but  little  change  in  the  latter ; 
sometimes,  however,  I  was  fortunate  enough 
to  bag  a  few  wild  duck,  teal,  or  plover,  but 
as  a  rule  the  birds  were  wild  and  unap- 
proachable. 

Traces  of  cariboo,  wolves,  and  bears  were 
numerous  and  fresh,  but  although  we  saw 
three  of  the  former,  we  never  succeeded  in 
getting  a  shot.  On  the  third  day  out,  we  met 
some  Indians  who  had  just  killed  a  cariboo, 
and  who,  in  exchange  for  some  tea  and  a 
little  tobacco,  presented  us  with  some  of  the 
meat,  which,  as  may  be  imagined,  was  most 
acceptable  and  much  appreciated. 

The  Indians  are,  as  a  rule,  very  super- 
stitious, and  put  much  faith  in  the  existence 
of  a  Good  and  Evil  Spirit.  On  one  occasion 
during  my  journey,  my  attention  was  directed 
by  Jem  to  a  point  of  land  immediately  ahead 
of  us,  and  by  wliicli  we  had  to  pass,  called 
Husky  Jack  Point.  At  the  same  time  he 
warned  me  earnestly  not  to  point  my  finger 
at  it,  for,  he  said,  if  I  did  so,  a  furious  tem- 
pest would  assuredly  be  the  result ! 

In  spite  of  their  superstition,  the  Indians 
who  accompanied  me  appeared  sincere  and 
devout  men,  for  they  never  omitted  to  offer 
up    their  prayers    to  the    Almighty  before 


they  retired  to  rest,  and  before  the  labours 
of  the  day  were  commenced.  In  the 
evening,  before  they  rolled  themselves  up  in 
their  blankets,  one,  generally  Jem,  would 
read  aloud  a  chapter  from  the  Bible  trans- 
lated into  the  Cree  language. 

On  the  evening  of  the  third  day,  when 
we  had  accomplished  a  distance  of  about 
sixty  miles  from  York  Factory,  it  became 
only  too  evident  that  in  order  to  reach 
Oxford  House  before  our  provisions  were 
expended,  it  would  be  necessary  to  increase 
my  crew  by  the  addition  of  another  man. 
The  river  was  so  shallow,  owing  to  the 
unusual  dryness  of  the  summer,  and  the 
rapids  were  so  turbulent,  that  it  was  more  than 
my  two  men  could  do  to  manage  the  canoe 
properly.  Numerous  delays  were  conse- 
quently the  result. 

There  was  only  one  solution  to  the  diffi- 
culty, and  that  was  to  unpack  the  canoe  and 
send  her  back,  thus  lightened,  with  the  two 
men,  in  order  to  try  and  induce  one  of  the 
Indians  from  whom-  we  had  received  the 
venison,  and  who  we  knew  were  encamped 
about  twenty-five  miles  down  the  river,  to  ac- 
company us.  As  it  was  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance that  I  should  push  on  quickly,  I  offered 
good  wages  to  anybody  Avho  would  come. 

Having  arrived  at  this  decision,  as  we 
could  not  afford  to  waste  time,  the  canoe  was 
started  off  at  nine  o'clock  at  night,  and 
swiftly  sped  out  of  sight  in  the  gloaming, 
leaving  me,  like  Robinson  Crusoe,  stranded 
on  the  river  bank  with  all  our  provisions 
and  other  paraphernalia,  monarch  of  all  I 
surveyed. 

I  endeavoured  to  make  myself  as  com- 
fortable as  circumstances  would  admit,  and, 
as  the  night  promised  to  be  a  wet  one,  I 
made  a  fairly  good  shelter  by  spreading  an 
old  tattered  piece  of  canvas,  that  had  done 
duty  as  the  bottom  cloth  of  the  canoe,  over 
some  twigs  and  branches.  Into  this  lair  I 
crept,  having  refreshed  myself  with  an  ex- 
cellent cup  of  hot  tea  and  some  bacon,  and 
passed  a  tolerably  comfortable  night,  in  spite 
of  the  rain,  which  fell  in  a  perfect  downpour, 
without  intermission,  until  the  following 
mornina;.  Althouoh  this  rain  had  the  effect 
of  making  me  somewhat  moist,  I  consoled 
myself  with  the  reflection  that  it  would  also 
have  the  effect  of  causing  the  river  to  rise, 
and  would  therefore  be  doing  us  more  good 
than  harm. 

In  consequence  of  everything  being  satu- 
rated with  the  rain,  and  therefore,  in  a 
measure,  uninflammable,  I  had  much  difficulty 
in  kindling  a  fire  the  next  morning,  and  my 
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patience  and  my  matches  were  sorely  taxed  in 
my  endeavours  to  do  so.  Perseverance,  how- 
ever, assisted  b}'  some  shavings  that  I  procured 
with  my  axe  from  the  centre  of  a  log  of  wood, 
was  eventually  crowned  with  success,  and  I 
was  soon  revelling  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  deli- 
cious hot  brew  of  tea. 

I  think  to  thoroughly  appreciate  a  good 
basin  of  tea  it  is  necessary  for  a  person  to  be 
situated  as  I  was,  namely,  cold,  half  drenched, 
and  in  perfect  solitude.  Then,  if  he  does 
not  affirm  that  tea  is  the  best,  the  most  re- 
freshing, and  the  most  soothing  beverage  in 
existence,  I  will  say  that  such  a  person  is  a 
man  of  no  taste,  and  can  have  no  enjoyment 
in  the  pleasures,  the  unutterable  pleasures, 
of  a  wild,  roving  life,  untrammelled  by  cares, 
and  subordinate  to  no  one. 

The  day  passed,  but  without  my  Indians 
making  their  appearance,  and  another  night 
was  spent  in  much  the  same  manner  as  the 
former  one. 

There  was  something  indescribably  charm- 
ing about  the  solitude  that  surrounded  me, 
and  in  the  perfect  stillness  that  reigned 
around,  broken  only  occasionally  by  the 
crackling  of  my  fire,  or  by  the  murmuring 
of  the  river  as  it  flowed  onwards  toAvards 
the  sea.  I  felt  with  Sir  Philip  Sydney  the 
"  delight  of  solitarinesse ; " 

"  O  how  much  I  do  like  you,  solitarinesse  1 

Naught  disturbs  thy  quiet, 
All  to  thy  service  yields  ! " 

But  I  was  wrong,  and  had  convincing  proof 
of  it  after  I  had  made  the  quotation  !  There 
was  something  to  disturb  the  quiet,  an  un- 
mistakable something,  namely,  the  buzz  of 
the  musquitoes  in  their  too  successful  attempts 
to  molest  and  torment  me.  From  their  per- 
secutions escape  was  impossible. 

It  was  not  until  late  on  the  third  evening 
that  I  espied  the  canoe  returning,  and  to  my 
great  joy  I  observed  that  there  were  three 
men  in  her.  Thus  reinforced  we  resumed  our 
journey  early  on  the  following  morning. 

The  new  man  was  a  great  acquisition  ;  he 
was  a  full-blooded  Cree,  rejoiced  in  the  name 
of  Nichi,  and,  like  his  countryman  Tom,  did 
not  understand  a  word  of  English  ;  but  he 
was  a  first-rate  fellow,  worked  like  a  horse, 
was  as  merry  as  a  cricket,  and  was  an  ex- 
cellent and  experienced  canoeist. 

As  we  proceeded  to  the  southward,  the  fact 
that  we  were  leaving  behind  us  the  severe 
rigorous  climate  of  Hudson's  Bay,  and  were 
entering  a  more  temperate  and  genial  one 
was  very  perceptible.  The  pine  forests  became 
more  dense,  the  trees  were  considerably 
larger,    and    birch,  and    even   oak,    besides 


poplar,  were  occasionally  seen.  I  also  noticed 
several  species  of  butterflies,  and  one  that 
from  its  size  and  brilliancy  of  colouring  would 
have  done  credit  to  a  tropical  region. 

Next  to  shooting  a  rapid,  which  means 
coming  down  one  with  the  stream,  taking  a 
canoe  up  a  rapid  is  one  of  the  most  exciting 
incidents  connected  with  canoe  travelling;, 
although  it  can  only  be  accomplished  with 
success  and  safety  by  experienced  men.  I 
was  quite  lost  in  admiration  at  the  dexterous 
and  skilful  way  in  which  my  Indians  took 
the  canoe  up  the  rapids  that  lay  in  our  course, 
and  sometimes  we  would  have  to  go  up  as 
many  as  twenty  or  thirty  during  the  day. 
In  some  the  depth  of  water  could  only  be 
about  four  or  five  inches,  with  the  river 
rushing  over  the  rocks  and  stones  at  the  rate 
of  about  ten  miles  an  hour. 

The  general  strength  of  the  current,  except 
in  the  rapids,  was  from  three  to  five  knots. 

The  way  in  which  the  rapids  are  passed  is 
for  one  man  to  track  (sometimes  up  to  his 
waist  in  water) ;  another  man  is  stationed  in 
the  fore  part  of  the  canoe  with  a  long  pole, 
with  which  he  is  pushing  for  dear  life ;  whilst 
the  third  man  sits  aft  and  paddles  with 
might  and  main,  directing  the  course  of  the 
canoe.  I  invariably  sat  in  the  centre  of  the 
canoe,  assisting  as  much  as  possible,  when 
the  supreme  moment  arrived,  with  my  paddle. 

It  is  certainly  a  most  exciting  moment  when 
the  rapid  is  entered,  and  the  water  is  seeth- 
ing and  whirling  around;  when,  for  a  second 
perhaps,  it  is  even  doubtful  whether  the 
torrent  will  not  overwhelm  us  altogether; 
but  the  skill  and  strength  of  my  Indians  in- 
variably prevailed,  and  after  perhaps  an 
anxious  five  minutes,  during  which  time  the 
roar  of  the  waters  was  so  great  that  it  was 
impossible  to  make  ourselves  heard  even  by 
those  in  the  canoe,  we  would  shoot  out  past 
the  rocks  and  hidden  dangers,  and  rest  on  the 
calm,  quiescent  waters  above. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  even  to 
touch  one  of  the  numerous  rocks  and  stones 
that  lie  in  your  path  in  going  through  a 
rapid  in  such  a  frail  bark  as  a  canoe  is  fatal, 
for  such  a  rent  will  be  made  in  the  bottom 
of  the  boat,  as  to  necessitate  an  immediate 
and  thorough  repair,  even  if  the  injury  is 
not  more  serious,  and  permanently  disables 
or  wrecks  the  canoe. 

On  the  17th  of  August  we  reached  a  rocky 
defile,  named  "the  Rock,"  where  not  only 
swift  rapids  had  to  be  encountered,  but 
waterfalls  and  cascades  had  to  be  passed.  In 
order  to  pass  one  of  these,  a  "  portage  "  has  to 
be  made,  that  is  to  say,  the  canoe  has  to 
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be  unloaded  below  the  fall,  and  everything, 
canoe  included,  carried  round  to  a  convenient 
place  on  the  river  bank  above  the  fall. 

The  way  in  which  the  Indians  carry  the 
goods  across  a  portage  is  to  make  a  large 
package,  sling  it  with  straps,  or  rope,  and  then 
putting  it  on  their  backs,  support  it  with  their 
heads  by  putting  the  strap  or  rope  round  their 
foreheads.  In  this  manner  they  will  carry 
at  one  time  across  a  portage,  a  load  of  two 
hundred  pounds,  moving  at  a  quick,  slinging 
trot.  The  canoe  is  always  the  last  article  to 
be  caiTied,  and  this  is  taken  on  the  shoulders 
of  two  men,  Avho  run  rapidly  across  the  por- 
tage with  it. 

Some  of  the  portages  are  short,  perhaps 
only  twenty  or  thirty  yards,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  others  may  be  a  mile  long, 
and  these  are  very  tedious,  and  cause  great 
delay.  On  one  occasion  we  had  to  make  as 
many  as  twelve  portages  during  the  course 
of  a  day.  The  majority  of  the  portages  are 
named  after  some  incident  that  has  been 
enacted  in  their  neighbourhood,  or  after 
some  event  connected  with  them,  thus 
"Mossy  Portage,"  "Half-breed  Portage," 
"Dead  Man's  Portage,"  "Devil's  Portage," 
and  so  forth. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  keen  sight  and 
dexterity  of  the  Indians,  I  may  mention  that 
one  day,  whilst  we  were  tracking  the  canoe 
along  the  river-bank,  Tom,  who  was  on  the 
tracking  line,  observed  a  large  fish  apparently 
asleep  in  the  water,  where  the  river  was  not 
more  than  two  feet  deep.  Running  back  to 
the  canoe  he  hauled  it  alongside  the  bank, 
seized  the  axe,  quickly  cut  a  branch  from  a 
neighbouring  pine-tree,  pointed  it,  and  in  less 
than  tAvo  miniites  from  the  time  he  had  first 
seen  the  fish,  he  transfixed  it  with  his  roughly 
improvised  spear  and  waved  it  above  his  head 
in  triumph.  It  Avas  a  species  of  pike,  and 
Avas  about  tAvo  feet  in  length ;  it  proved  to 
be  very  good  eating,  and  Avas  a  pleasant 
change  to  our  ordinary  fare,  Avhich  consisted 
entirely  of  salt  pork  or  bacon,  except  Avhen  I 
Avas  fortunate  enough  to  shoot  something  for 
the  pot. 

Our  Avork  Tvas  not  always  tracking  up 
stream,  for  sometimes  we  Avould  emerge  on  a 
■jroad  expanse  of  Avater,  a  lake  some  thirty 
oiiles  perhaps  in  length,  into  which  several 
small  rivers  floAved.  On  this  Ave  Avould  paddle 
merrily  along,  occasionally  branching  off  to 
the  right  or  to  the  left,  for  the  purpose  of 
having  a  shot  at  a  flock  of  teal,  or  perchance 
at  some  Avild  duck,  but  as  a  rule  the  birds 
were  so  A\ald  and  Avary  that  Ave  seldom  had  an 
opportunity  of  getting  within  range.     These 


lakes  were  studded  Avith  innumerable  islets, 
all  densely  Avooded,  and  were  excellent  places 
for  camping.  Wild  currants,  raspberries, 
and  gooseberries  grew  along  the  banks  of  the 
rivers  and  lakes,  and  afforded  a  most  refresh- 
ing repast,  Avhen  they  Avere  found  in  sufficient 
profusion  to  make  it  worth  our  Avhile  to  stop 
and  gather  them. 

White  fish,  Avhich  are  most  excellent  eat- 
ing, abounded  in  the  lakes,  SAvimming  lazily, 
or  basking  near  the  surface  of  the  water, 
their  dorsal  fins  just  visible  above.  We 
endeavoured  to  catch  some  of  these  Avith 
hook  and  line,  Avith  spinning  bait,  and  every 
other  contrivance  Ave  could  think  of,  but 
ahvays  AA^thout  success.  The  only  way  in 
AAdiich  we  succeeded  in  getting  a  feAv,  Avas  by 
shooting  them  Avith  a  bullet  as  they  appeared 
near  the  top  of  the  Avater.  The  Indians  catch 
them  in  great  numbers  with  nets,  indeed  they 
form  the  principal  staple  of  food  for  the 
River  Indians. 

After  a  hard  day's  work,  of  sixteen  hours 
duration,  up  rapids,  across  portages,  and  along 
lakes  and  rivers,  Ave  reached  Oxford  House 
late  on  the  evening  of  the  21st  August,  where 
I  Avas  most  kindly  received  by  the  chief 
trader  and  his  family,  and  where  I  enjoyed 
a  comfortable  and  hearty  supper,  and  a  night's 
rest  Avith  something  more  than  the  canopy  of 
heaven  as  my  roof. 

The  pleasure  experienced  in  partaking  of 
a  meal  at  Avhich  neAV  bread,  jam,  delicious 
butter,  and  fresh  milk  made  their  appearance 
is  difficult  to  describe,  and  when  a  Avarm  wel- 
come and  a  kind  friendly  greeting  is  added, 
the  discomforts  of  a  canoe  journey,  and  the 
attendant  hardships,  are  soon  forgotten ;  even 
the  persecutions  of  the  musquitoes  are  tem- 
porarily banished  from  our  mind,  as  Ave  lay 
ourselves  out  to  enjoy  our  rest  and  good 
cheer  to  the  utmost. 

As  the  day  folloAving  my  arrival  at  Oxford 
House  was  a  Sunday,  I  Avas  easily  prevailed 
upon  to  make  it  a  day  of  complete  rest;  besides 
I  had  many  arrangements  to  make  before 
I  could  again  set  out.  I  had  to  get  another 
canoe ;  to  obtain  the  services  of  tAvo  fresh 
Indians;  to  arrange  about  the  provisions,  &c. ; 
and  to  start  off  my  late  companions  fully 
victualled  for  their  return  journey  to  York 
Factory.  This  all  took  time,  and  it  Avas  not 
until  Monday  morning,  the  23rd,  that  I  was 
again  able  to  proceed  on  my  journey. 

Oxford  House  is  a  small  post  in  comparison 
Avith  either  York  or  Churchill.  It  consists  only 
of  one  small  house  for  the  chief  trader  and 
his  family,  and  tAvo  other  buildings,  one  the 
office  and  store,  in  Avhich  all  the  goods  that 
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are  traded  to  the  Indians  are  kept,  and  the 
other  the  peltry  and  hunber-house.  Like  all 
the  Hudson's  Bay  •Company's  posts,  it  is 
surrounded  by  a  stockade,  used  in  olden 
times  as  a  means  of  defence  against  Indian 
raids,  and  in  more  recent  days  as  a  protection 
from  thieves.  Although  the  winters  are 
severe,  the  climate  is  mild  compared  with 
that  of  Hudson's  Bay,  and  I  noticed  potatoes, 
cabbages,  peas,  beans,  onions,  beetroot,  and 
other  vegetables  growing  in  the  chief  tra- 
der's garden,  whilst  in  the  woods,  in  a  wild 
state,  were  gooseberries,  currants,  strawberries, 
and  raspberries.  From  the  two  latter  excel- 
lent preserves  are  made. 

The  Indians  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ox- 
ford House  are  the  Muskegans,  an  offshoot 
of  the  Cree  tribe ;  their  tepes,  or  wigwams, 
were  different  from  any  that  I  had  seen  be- 
fore, for,  instead  of  being  covered  with  skins, 
strips  of  the  bark  of  the  birch  were  used,  the 
same  material  that  is  also  utilized  in  the  con- 
struction of  their  canoes. 

Near  the  Indian  A-illage  was  a  small  wooden 
church  and  schoolroom,  and  also  a  house  for 
the  clergyman,  but  unfortunately  it  has  had 
no  tenant  for  some  time.  They  were  built 
by  the  Methodists,  but  there  is  some  talk 
now  of  turning  the  district  over  to  the  Church 
Missionary  Society.  When  I  looked  into 
the  church  during  the  afternoon  an  Indian 
was    in   the    pulpit,    and   was,    apparently, 


preaching  a  most 
eloquent  sermon  ; 
at  least,  I  judged 
so  from  his  Huency 
and  gesticula- 
tions. 

It  was  a  lovely 
morning  on  Mon- 
day the  23r(l,  as 
we  pushed  off'  from 
the  pier  at  Oxford 
House  and  paddled 
across  the  lake,  but 
during  the  day  a 
fresh  breeze  sprang 
up  right  alieail,  and 
this  raised  an  un- 
pleasant lop  of  a 
sea  which  had  the 
effect  of  completely 
drenching  us,  as  it 
s})lashed  up  over 
the  low  sides  of 
the  canoe  ;  it  also 
necessitated  our 
following  all  the 
sinuosities  of  the 
coast-line,  in  order  to  obtain  as  much  lee  as 
possible  from  the  land,  thereby  materially 
increasing  the  distance  we  had  to  paddle. 
The  canoe  was  very  much  smaller  than  the 
one  I  had  come  up  in  from  York  Factory, 
and  was  therefore  all  the  more  frail  and 
cramped.  It  was,  however,  in  a  correspond- 
ing degree  very  much  lighter,  a  matter  of 
some  importance  when  many  portages  have 
to  be  made.  Its  length  Avas  only  twelve 
feet.  My  new  Indians  were  stolid,  apathetic 
men,  who  could  neither  speak  nor  understand 
English,  but  they  nevertheless  worked  hard, 
and  were  capital  canoeists. 

It  is  needless,  and  Avould  ©nl}"  be  tedious 
to  my  readers,  for  me  to  enumerate  all  the 
lakes  with  their  luimerous  picturesque  little 
islets,  all  the  rivers  with  their  tortuous  wind- 
ings, and  all  the  rapids  and  waterfalls  that 
had  to  be  passed,  besides  all  the  portages 
that  we  were  compelled  to  cross,  on  our 
journey  to  Norway  House.  "\Ve  had  the 
same  hard  work  in  the  canoe,  the  same  simpk- 
fare  to  subsist  on,  the  same  rough  stones  and 
roots  to  lie  upon,  and  the  same  voracious  and 
bloodthirsty  musquitoes  to  worr}'  and  anuo}- 
us,  as  on  our  journey  up  from  York  Factory  : 
the  only  change  Avas  that  we  had  more  thun- 
derstorms, and  heavy  rain  showers,  to  beguile 
the  monotony  of  the  day  and  night ! 

The  foliage,  even  at  that  early  time  of  the 
season,  was  beginning  to  assume  its  beautiful 
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atitumnal  tints,  and  the  "bright  golden  leaves 
of  the  poplar,  intermixed  with  the  delicate 
green  of  the  larch,  afforded  a  very  striking, 
but  not  the  less  pretty,  contrast  to  the  more 
sombre  hue  of  the  pitch-pine  and  willow. 

The  country  through  which  I  was  tra- 
velling is  as  liable  to  large  forest  fires, 
during  the  autumn,  as  the  more  southern  part 
of  the  continent  is  subject  to  its  great  prairie 
fires.  For  two  or  three  days  after  leaving 
Oxford  House  w^e  occasionally  had  to  paddle 
along  the  river,  for  perhaps  four  or  five  miles 
at  a  time,  with  a  fire  raging  along  both  banks ; 
and  so  dense  was  the  smoke  that  the  sun 
would  be  totally  obscured  for  hours  together, 
and  our  eyes  made  quite  sore  as  we  passed 
through  it.  It  was  a  sad  sight  to  see  all  the 
trees  charred  and  burned  to  cinders  and  the 
bush  totally  consumed,  whilst  the  poor  birds 
would  be  flying  about  in  a  most  melancholy 
and  utterly  depressed  manner,  vainly  seeking 
for  a  place  to  alight  and  rest,  but  finding 
none.  I  also  noticed  the  bodies  of  some  poor 
little  rabbits  floating  about  in  the  river; 
they  had  evidently  been  driven  into  the 
water  by  the  flames  and  drowned.  The 
smoke  had  one  good  effect,  however,  for, 
whilst  in  it,  Ave  were  impervious  to  the  attacks 
of  our  relentless  little  persecutors,  the  mus- 
quitoes  ! 

One  of  the  lakes  that  we  had  to  cross  was 
perfectly  choked  with  a  mass  of  long,  sharp- 
pointed  bulrushes,  through  which  we  had  to 
force  a  passage  for  our  canoe.  Luckily  the 
wind  w^as  in  ovir  favour,  and  therefore  blow- 
ing the  points  of  the  bulrushes  aivay  from  us, 
otherwise  we  should  have  been  unable  to  make 
progress,  for  it  would  have  been  somewhat 
similar  to  charging  against  a  line  of  infantry 
with  fixed  bayonets,  and  almost  as  impene- 
trable. 

Sometimes  the  river  up  which  we  were 
travelling,  would  degenerate  into  a  narrow 
marshy  swamp  or  perhaps  partake  more  of 
the  nature  of  a  thick,  black,  muddy  ditch.  In 
these  cases  we  had  to  push  and  shove  the 
canoe  along  the  surface  of  the  mud. 

Of  all  the  uninteresting,  and  I  may  safely 
say  disagreeable,  work  that  can  be  imagined, 
that  of  pushing  a  canoe  for  miles  in  a  black 
muddy  ditch,  redolent  Avith  the  odours  of 
decomposed  vegetable  matter,  or  through 
long  and  thickly  clustered  reeds  in  shallow 
stagnant  water,  is  perhaps  the  worst.  These 
swamp)^  localities  were  also  infested  by  mus- 
quitoes  !  Ugh  !  how  they  tormented  us ; 
but  I  think  I  have  already  shown  how 
terribly  we  suffered  from  these  abominable 
little  pests ! 


On  the  morning  of  the  27th  August,  our 
j  little  trials  and  miseries  were  forgotten  in 
;  the  cheerful  Avelcome  we  received  at  Norway 
House,  Avhere  it  appears  rumours  of  my  in- 
tended visit  had  been  received,  and  my 
arrival  had,  in  consequence,  been  for  some 
time  expected.  Nothing  could  exceed  the 
cordiality  and  heartiness  of  my  reception  at 
this  Hudson's  Bay  post ;  they  were  in  them- 
selves sufficient  to  make  amends  for  the 
recent  hardships  and  privations  we  had 
experienced,  to  say  nothing  of  the  enjoyment 
to  be  derived  by  the  luxury  of  a  good  com- 
fortable bed,  and  a  hearty  meal. 

My  troubles,  however,  Avere  not  quite 
ended  by  my  arrival  at  Norway  House,  for, 
to  my  chagrin,  I  found  that  it  Avas  not  so 
easy  as  I  anticipated  to  continue  my  journey 
from  that  place.  To  perform  it  in  a  canoe 
Avould  be  almost  impossible,  and  Avould  cer- 
tainly requii'e  a  long  time  to  accomplish ;  the 
Avaters  of  Lake  AYinnipeg  are  as  turbulent 
and  as  boisterous  in  a  gale  of  wind  as  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  therefore,  unless  I  had 
unlimited  time  at  my  disposal,  (Avhich  I  had 
not)  to  travel  b)'  canoe  Avas  quite  out  of 
the  question.  The  difficulty  was,  however, 
solved  through  the  kind  exertions  of  the 
Factor,  Avho  ascertained  that  a  party  of 
Indians  AA'as  about-  to  start  for  Winnipeg  in 
a  large  flat-bottomed  boat,  and,  for  a  con- 
sideration, they  Avere  willing  to  alloAV  me  to 
accompany  them.  Nothing  could  have 
turned  out  more  fortunate,  and  it  Avas  not 
long  before  all  the  necessary  arrangements 
Avere  made  Avith  my  new  friends,  provisions 
prepared,  and  everything  in  readiness  for  the 
continuation  of  my  journey. 

The  morning  of  the  30th  was  wild  and 
stormy ;  a  strong  gale  was  bloAving  from  the 
nortliAvard,  accompanied  by  heaA^  rain  and 
hail  shoAvers,  Avith  violent  squalls.  Neverthe- 
less this  was  the  day  fixed  for  our  departure, 
and  after  taking  leave  of  my  kind  friends  at 
the  post,  I  embarked  Avith  my  neAv  travelling 
companions  to  perform  the  last  stage  of  my 
journey. 

Our  party  consisted  of  twelve  Indians, 
four  men,  tAvo  squaAvs,  and  six  pappooses 
(two  of  Avhom  were  babies  in  arms  !)  and 
myself,  thirteen  in  all.  The  boat  was  a  long, 
heavy,  flat-bottomed  barge,  a  kind  frequently 
used  on  the  rivers  on  account  of  their  shalloAv 
draft  (which  is  only  11  inches),  for  carrying 
the  skins  and  stores  from  one  trading  post 
to  another.  The  mast  Avas  of  a  very  primi- 
tive character,  being  a  pine-tree  that  had 
been  cut  doAvn  in  the  morning ;  it  was 
stepped  in  the  centre  of  the  boat,  and  was 
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supported  hy  four  slirouds ;  the  sail  Avas 
simply  a  square  piece  of  old  canvas  without 
any  pretension  to  cut  or  shape,  and  could  only 
Ijc  used  when  the  wind  was  fair.  The  boat 
was  guided  by  a  heavy  steer  oar,  and  could 
be  propelled,  although  very  slowly,  through 
the  water  by  oars  Avhen  it  was  quite  calm. 

In  this  cumbrous  conveyance  we  sailed 
down  the  river  from  Norway  House,  not 
withoiit  considerable  excitement  and  terror, 
especially  on  the  part  of  the  ladies  and 
children,  in  consequence  of  the  strong  wind 
that  prevailed,  and  the  next  day  saw  us 
fairly  launched  on  the  waters  of  Lake  Winni- 
peg. It  was  almost  difficult  to  realize  that 
we  were  really  sailing  on  the  bosom  of  an 
inland  lake,  and  not  on  the  high  sea.  The 
coast  along  which  we  sailed  was  low  and 
fringed  with  pine-trees,  the  shore  being  flat 
and  shelving,  with  little  wavelets  curling  and 
rippling  up  over  it.  In  bad  weather,  how- 
ever, the  lake  assumed  a  totally  different 
aspect ;  large  waves  came  rolling  in,  lashed 
into  white  foam  as  they  broke  over  the  rocks 
on  shore,  and  such  a  turbulent  sea  would  be 
raised  that  travelling  in  our  crazy  and  un- 
seaAvorthy  boat  Avas  rendered  quite  impos- 
sible. 

On  these  occasions  the  boat  would  be  se- 
cured in  some  sheltered  bay,  and  Ave  Avould 
remain  encamped  until  the  weather  modera- 
ting enabled  us  to  proceed.  It  was  surprising 
hoAv  quickly  a  fairly  comfortable  camp  could 
be  formed  by  my  companions.  A  convenient 
place  in  the  woods,  as  close  as  possible  to  the 
boat,  would  be  selected,  and  a  space  suf- 
ficiently large  for  the  party  speedily  cleared 
by  the  axe,  deftly  wielded  by  the  practised 
hands  of  the  Indians.  To  its  bloAvs  tall 
pines  and  poplars  had  to  yield,  and  the  avUIoav 
and  scrub  disappeared.  In  the  event  of  rain 
a  fairly  good  shelter  Avas  afforded,  at  any 
rate  for  the  women  and  children,  by  means 
of  the  boat's  sail  spread  out  on  poles  spe- 
cially cut  for  the  purpose.  A  large  fire  was 
then  made,  and  the  operations  of  cooking 
Avould  commence.  Supper  being  disposed  of, 
Ave  rolled  ourselves  up  in  our  blankets  and 
Avould  soon  be  fast  asleep,  oblivious  to  rain, 
Avind,  or  cold.  It  is  marvellous  the  amount 
of  protection  that  a  good  Hudson's  Bay 
blanket  Avill  afford  from  the  rain,  and  although 
the  outside  may  be,  apparently,  saturated 
Avith  Avet,  the  sleeper  Avill  unroll  himself  in 
the  morning  comparatively  dry. 

The  party  of  Indians  Avith  Avhom  I  tra- 
velled to  Winnipeg  appeared  to  be  quite  as 
devout  as  those  with  Avhom  I  had  journej^ed 
from  York  Factory ;  not   a  morning,  or  an 


evening,  passed  Avithout  the  customary  family 
dcA^otions,  generally  conducted  by  the  oldest 
member  of  the  party,  and  preceded  by  a  hymn 
in  Avhich  all  reverently  joined.  It  was 
pleasant  on  a  fine  clear  night  to  see  the 
party  assembled  round  the  bright  flames  of 
our  camp  fire,  and  to  hear  them  singing,  in 
very  gutteral  tones,  the  evening  hymn  to  a 
tune  somcAA^hat  resembling  that  of  the  "Old 
Hundredth."  I  could  not  help  comparing 
these  semi-Avild  creatures  of  the  North- West 
with  a  party  of  Avhite  men  similarly  situated, 
and  the  comparison  Avas  A'ery  much  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  so-called  civilized  man. 

But  I  am  reminded  by  the  number  of 
pages  that  I  have  already  Avritten  that  there 
is  a  limit  to  all  things,  including  the  patience 
of  my  readers,  and  more  especially  the  length 
of  this  article. 

I  Avill  not,  therefore,  enter  into  any  further 
details  connected  with  my  journey  doAATi 
Lake  Winnipeg;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  in 
consequence  of  the  bad  Aveather  we  experi- 
enced (and  also  I  think  chiefly  on  account  of 
the  composition  of  my  party,  for  it  is  impos- 
sible, for  various  reasons  that  it  is  needless 
for  me  to  enter  into,  to  travel  Avith  females 
and  children  as  rapidly  as  you  can  without 
them),  the  time  occupied  in  reaching  Winni- 
peg AA'as  longer  than  Ave  anticipated  it  would 
be  when  we  started  from  NorAvay  House. 
The  result  was  that  Ave  ran  short  of  provi- 
sions, and  for  tAvo  days  before  reaching  Sel- 
kirk, on  the  Eed  River,  had  nothing  but  a 
little  flour  to  subsist  on.  Birds  and  game  of 
any  description  Avere  conspicuous  by  their 
absence  ;  occasionally  Ave  were  fortunate 
enough  to  shoot  a  gull  or  two  {Larus  argen- 
tatus),  which  Avas  eagerly  devoured  by  my 
famishing  party  after  being  cooked,  but 
otherAvise  Ave  Avere  absolutelj*  Avithout  food. 

At  length,  on  Sunday,  September  12th, 
my  vagabond  life  came  to  an  end,  and  I 
bade  adieu  to  my  late  felloAv-traA'ellers,  not 
Avithout  a  pang  of  regret,  for  I  had  learnt  to 
regard  them  Avith  feelings  of  friendship  and 
esteem,  and  taking  the  train  at  Selkirk  was 
carried  on  to  Winnipeg. 

This  practically  terminated  my  cruise, 
my  wanderings  Avere  at  an  end,  and  civiliza- 
tion was  reached. 

My  trip  Avas  as  successful  as  I  could  pos- 
sibly have  wished  it  to  have  been.  I  had  suc- 
ceeded in  accomplishing  that  which  I  had  set 
myself  to  do,  namely,  to  travel  from  England 
to  Winnipeg  hy  water,  and  I  had  the  satis- 
faction of  knoAving  that  I  had  achieved  the 
distance  in  a  very  much  shorter  time  than 
it  had  ever  before  been  performed. 
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In  a  Storm  on  Lake  TN'inniiiei 


My  opinion  regarding  the  feasibility  of  an 
ocean  route  between  England  and  Hudson's 
Ba}'  is  decidedly  a  favourable  one,  and  I  liave 
30  reported  ;  whether  it  will  be  successful  in  ■ 
a  financial  point  of  view  is  a  Cjuestiou  for  , 
others  to  decide,  it  is  one  that  did  not  lie 
within  the  scope  of  my  instructions  to 
answer,  nor  have  I  sufficient  knowledge  of 
the  requirements  of  the  proposed  railroad 
even  to  ofier  an  opinion  on  it.  The  country 
through  which  I  travelled  is  admirably 
adapted  for  the  construction  of  a  line,  no 
tunnels  are  necessary,  and  but  few  cuttings, 
whilst  the  rivers  and   streams   that   would 


cross  the  line  of  route  are  so  narrow,  that 
the  expense  of  throwing  bridges  across  them 
would  be  very  small  indeed. 

I  only  hope  that  the  result  of  my  journey 
will  not  be  altogether  fruitless,  and  that  we 
may  soon  hear  that  Winnipeg  and  Hudson's 
Bay  have  been  connected  by  rail  ;  the  con- 
sequences of  such  a  connection  will,  I  am  quite 
sure,  be  the  commercial  development  of  a  very 
large  extent  of  country,  and  the  increased 
prosperity  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  For 
such  a  consummation  all  those  v.dio  pride 
themselves  on  the  greatness  and  welfare  of 
the  British  Empire  will  assuredly  pray. 


Main  Street,  'Wiiinipeg. 


DAEWINISM  AS  A  PHILOSOPHY. 

By  THE  DUKE  UF  ARGYLL. 


SECOND    PAPER. 


THE  private  letters  of  Charles  Darwin, 
now  published  in  his  Life  with  all  their 
frank  and  memorable  confessions,  will  accele- 
rate and  complete  the  reaction  which  has 
already  begun  against  the  acceptance  of  his 
philosophy.  They  not  only  reveal,  but  to 
some  extent  they  explain,  the  contrast  between 
Iris  greatness  as  an  observer,  and  his  weak- 
ness as  an  interpreter  of  the  facts  which  he 
observed.  All  that  was  special  in  his  hypo- 
thesis rested  on  one  idea,  and  that  idea  was 
a  bungle.  The  phrase  in  which  it  was  ex- 
pressed— Natural  Selection — was  not  only  a 
metaphor,  but  it  was  a  mixed  metaphor  em- 
bodying a  confusion  of  alien  and  incongruous 
conceptions.  It  personified  an  abstraction. 
This  is  a  resource  which  may,  indeed,  be  harm- 
less, if  only  the  abstract  idea  which  is  personi- 
fied be  a  clear  one  and  not  a  muddle.  But 
Natural  Selection  personified  in  the  sense  in 
which  Darwin  used  it,  was,  and  is,  a  muddle. 
It  was  essentially  the  image  of  mechanical 
necessity  concealed  under  the  clothes,  and 
parading  in  the  mask,  of  mental  purpose. 
The  word  "  natiiral  "  suggested  Matter,  and 
the  physical  forces.  The  word  "  selection  " 
suggested  Mind,  and  its  powers  of  choice. 
Each  element  in  the  mixture  commended 
itself  to  hazy  and  indiscriminating  recogni- 
tion. But  the  elements  of  meaning  in  it 
which  made  it  most  acceptable  were  precisely 
the  meanings  which  its  author  did  not 
intend  it  to  convey.  All  this  is  now  con- 
fessed. Darwin  himself  found  it  so  difiicult 
of  explanation  in  the  only  sense  in  which  he 
meant  it,  that  within  a  year  after  the  publi- 
cation of  the  "Origin,"  he  wrote  to  Lyell 
that  if  he  had  to  begin  again,  he  would 
avoid  the  phrase  altogether,  and  substitute 
"  Natural  Preservation."*  This  would  have 
been  a  change  indeed.  It  would  have  elimi- 
nated, no  doubt,  all  reference  to  the  work  of 
mind  ;  but  it  would  have  eliminated  also  all 
reference  to  the  processes  of  artificial  breed- 
ing, these  being  the  only  physical  causes  to 
which  the  hypothesis  appealed.  Nor  is  this 
confession  of  Darwin  the  only,  or  the  greatest, 
b'ow  which  his  formula  has  received.  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer,  the  ablest  apostle  of  evolu- 
tion in  its  wider  applications,  and  one  of  the 
earliest  disciples  of  Darwin,  has  lately  turned 
upon  "  Natural  Selection  "  the  light  of  close 
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*  "  Life,"  Yol.  n.,  p.  346. 


analysis,  and,  as  the  result,  has  been  obliged 
to  condemn  it  as  not  representing  any  true 
physical  causation  whatever.  He  abandonc 
along  with  it  his  own  almost  more  famous 
amendment,  "Survival  of  the  Fittest,"  as 
involving  the  same  confusions  of  thought, 
and  as  equally  incapable  of  reducing  biolo- 
gical facts  to  any  satisfactory  explanation. 

But  the  discredit  of  a  phrase  can  only  be 
a  gain  to  philosophy  when  it  means  the 
detection  of  some  erroneous  conception.  And 
so  the  destructive  analysis  of  Darwin's 
phrase,  and  of  all  its  substitutes,  is  of  value 
only  in  so  far  as  it  helps  to  lay  bare  the  es- 
sential root  idea  of  his  hypothesis,  and  shows 
that  idea  to  be  nothing  but  the  incompetent 
idea  of  fortuitous  coincidence.  Animal  forma 
are  alleged  to  vary  in  all  possible  directions  ; 
and  those  only  survive  Avhich  happen  to  fit 
external  conditions  best.  It  is  the  reign  of 
chance.  Professor  Huxley  denies  this  with 
vehemence  and  scorn.  But  he  denies  it  only 
because  he  gives  a  definition  of  chance  which 
is  obviously  erroneous.  He  identifies  it  with  the 
idea  of  events  which  have  "no  cause."*  But 
this  is  a  definition  purely  arbitrary,  and 
altogether  at  variance  Avith  the  sense  in  which 
the  word  chance  is  habitually  used,  or  indeed 
can  ever  be  used  Avith  any  meaning  at  all. 
Chance  does  not  exclude  the  abstract  idea 
of  causation.  What  it  does  exclude  is  the 
idea  of  directed  causes.  When  we  speak  of 
games  of  chance  Ave  do  not  mean  games  in 
which  the  result  is  not  determined  by  any 
causes.  We  mean  games  in  Avhich  the 
result  is  determined  by  causes  that  are  not 
under  direction  or  control.  No  throAv  of  a 
dice-box  ever  turns  up  a  number  except  by 
the  physical  forces  Avhich  are  concerned,  act- 
ing under  physical  conditions.  But  these 
conditions  are  so  many,  and  so  minute,  that 
they  are  incapable  of  direction.  In  this 
sense  the  result  is  purely  fortuitous.  Darvvin 
certainly  did  not  assert  that  any  A'ariation 
ever  took  place  without  a  cause.  On  the 
contrary  he  said  distinctly,  "  We  may  feel 
sure  that  there  must  be  some  cause  for  each 
deviation  of  structure,  however  slight. "f  But 
in  perfect  consistency  Avith  this,  at  least  as 
he  thought,  he  said  also,  "  I  believe  in  no 
laAV  of  necessary  development. "J     In  this  he 

•  Ibid.,  p.  200. 

t  "  Origin,"  ed.  1859,  p.  132. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  351. 
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differed  broadly  from  Lamarck,  who  believed  j 
that  the  transmutation  of  species  followed  a 
law  of  development  from  lower  to  higher  j 
forms — from  the  comparatively  simple  to 
the  comparatively  complex.  This  idea  was 
consistent  with  the  idea  of  direction  and 
design.  But  Darwin's  idea  was  not.  He 
intended  it  to  exclude  everything  but  the 
purely  physical  action  of  undirected  forces. 
He  calls  them  complex  contingencies.*  It  is 
now  made  still  more  clear  and  certain  from 
his  correspondence  that  he  did  specially 
intend  to  deny  that  the  causes  of  variation 
have  been  under  any  governance  or  direc- 
tion. Even  in  the  first  edition  of  the 
"  Origin,"  he  impHed  this  when  he  said  that 
he  did  not  believe  in  "  any  law  of  variation." 
The  word  "  law,"  however,  is  used  in  so  many 
indefinite  senses,  that  this  might  not  mean 
much ;  and  many  of  us  rested  in  the  belief 
that  he  merely  meant  that  no  law  or  order 
of  variation  is  known  or  can  be  traced.  But 
since  the  publication  of  the  Life  we  can  no 
longer  put  this  interpretation  on  his  words. 
In  repeated  passages,  he  controverts  the 
idea  of  direction.  Thus,  in  1861,  he  writes 
to  Asa  Gray  that,  "Designed  variation 
makes,  as  it  seems  to  me,  my  Deity,  '  Natural 
Selection,'  superfluous. "f  lu  the  same  sense 
he  had  in  1859  written  to  Lyell,  repudiating 
his  suggestion  that  we  must  assume  a  prime- 
val creative  Power,  which  does  not  act  with 
(mechanical)  uniformity,  and  that  the  intro- 
duction of  such  a  new  agent  as  Man  could 
not  otherwise  be  accounted  for.  To  this 
Darwin  replies  that,  although  our  present 
ignorance  compels  us  to  assume  "  the  crea- 
tion of  one,  or  of  a  few,  forms,"  he  could  not 
admit  that  this  assumption  differs  from  such 
assumptions  as  are  involved  in  our  idea  of 
the  physical  forces;  as,  for  example,  when 
"  philosophers  assume  the  existence  of  a 
power  of  attraction  without  any  explana- 
tion.":}; He  adds  emphatically  that  he 
"  entirely  rejects,  as  in  his  judgment  quite 
unnecessary,"  any  subsequent  addition  of 
new  poAvers,  or  of  any  principle  of  improve- 
ment, except  as  the  result  of  his  "Deus," 
Natural  Selection.  "  If  I  were  convinced," 
he  says,  "  that  I  required  such  additions  to 
the  theory  of  Natural  Selection,  I  would  reject 
it  as  rubbish."  Darwin  had  a  constant  and 
instinctive  feeling  that  his  theory  as  he  him- 
self had  conceived  it,  was  essentially  incon- 
sistent with  the  idea  of  development  through 
any  directive  agency  of  mind.  When  his 
co-inventor  of  that  theory,  Mr.  Wallace,  felt 

•  "Life,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  314.  +  Ihid.,  p.  373. 

t  Ibid,,  ij.  210. 


and  confessed  that  it  could  not  satisfactorily 
account  for  the  origin  of  Man,  and  suggested 
that  some  exceptional  process  must  have 
been  concerned  with  him,  Darwin  was  grieved 
and  astonished.  Referring  to  an  article 
written  by  Mr.  Wallace  in  the  Quarterly 
Review,  in  1869,  Darwin  writes  to  him,  "If 
you  had  not  told  me  I  should  have  thought 
that  your  remarks  on  man  had  been  added 
by  some  one  else.  As  you  expected,  I  differ 
grievously  from  you,  and  I  am  very  sorry 
for  it.  I  can  see  no  necessity  for  calling  in 
an  additional  and  proximate  cause  in  regard 
to  man."  *  Writing  to  Lyell,  soon  after,  he 
repeats  like  expressions  ;  "  but  I  was  dread- 
fully disappointed  about  man.  It  seems  to 
me  incredibly  strange." t 

It  is  impossible,  then,  to  deny  that,  al- 
though Darwin  did  not  conceive  living  forms 
to  have  arisen  without  causation,  he  did  cer- 
tainly conceive  them  to  have  arisen  from  the 
fortuitous  combination  of  "  complex  con- 
tingencies ;"  and  that  he  regarded  the  idea 
of  development  under  the  guidance  and 
direction  of  purpose  or  design  as  not  only 
different  from,  but  as  antagonistic  to,  and 
destructive  of,  his  own.  It  is,  of  course, 
open  to  Professor  Huxley  to  argue  that  in 
this  Darwin  was  wrong,  and  that  he  did  not 
understand  his  own  theory.  But  it  is  not 
relevant,  nor  is  it  rational  to  argue,  that  Dar- 
win's hypothesis  did  not  rest  upon  the  idea 
of  chance  because  it  admitted  the  abstract 
idea  of  causation.  Neither  is  it  relevant  to 
assert  that,  because  it  was  consistent  with 
the  idea  of  causation  therefore  it  was  con- 
sistent with  the  metaphysical  notion  of  "pre- 
dictability," and  therefore  with  "  determin- 
ism," and  therefore  with  "  order;"  of  which, 
again,  "the  theological  equivalent  is  Provi- 
dence.":}; This  is  genuine  casuistry,  although, 
I  doubt  not,  unintentional.  It  carries  us 
from  one  region  of  thought  to  another  region 
wholly  different  by  taking  us  along  the  dark 
passages,  and  up  the  delusive  steps,  of  am- 
biguous words.  At  the  best  it  is  a  mere 
logomachy  of  the  schools.  It  would  have 
been  as  unintelligible  to  Darwin,  as  it  is  in 
itself  confusing  and  confused.  The  design 
of  it  is  to  give  or  to  leave  the  impression 
that  the  order  of  the  universe  casts  no  light 
upon  its  own  nature  and  origin,  whether  it 
is  the  result  of  that  known  cause  which  we 
call  purpose,  or  the  result  of  undirected 
physical  forces,  left  to  run  their  own  hap- 
hazard and  mindless  course.  It  is  consistent 
with  the  Agnostic  philosophy  to  assert  that 

*  Vol.  iii.,  p.  116.  +  Ibid.,  p.  117. 

t  Vol.  u.,  p.  203. 
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this  is  one  of  the  insohible  problems  of  phi- 
losophy. We  deny  this  assertion  firmly,  as- 
serting, on  the  contrary,  that  nature  reflects 
the  light  of  mind  as  clearly  as  she  reflects 
the  relations  of  number  and  of  force.  But 
the  question  now  is,  not  whether  this  asser- 
tion is  true,  but  whether  Darwin's  hypo- 
thesis does  or  does  not  take  a  side  upon  it, 
and  whether  that  side  is  or  is  not  the  mind- 
less side.  Ou  this  question  Darwin's  own 
evidence  is  conclusive,  because  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  it  is  not  a  question  touching 
the  true  bearing  of  a  fact,  but  a  question 
touching  the  true  nature  of  an  idea.  Upon 
this  we  must  take  the  testimony  of  the  mind 
in  which  the  idea  was  conceived.  Herein 
lies  the  difference  between  the  case  of  Darwin 
and  the  case  of  great  scientific  discoverers, 
such  as  Newton  or  Faraday.  They  dis- 
covered facts  ;  Darwin  has  only  propounded 
an  idea.  When  a  new  fact  is  discovered, 
the  incidental  consequences  of  it  upon  pre- 
conceived doctrines  or  opinions  may  easily 
be  mistaken,  and  the  facts  may  be  contested 
or  disbelieved  because  of  these  consequences, 
real  or  supposed.  But  the  facts  remain  facts. 
Perhaps  the  most  universal  genius  next  to 
Newton,  who  was  contemporary  with  him  in 
■an  age  full  of  genius — the  great  Leibnitz — 
not  only  disbelieved  in,  but  denounced  New- 
ton's discovery  of  gravitation,  because  of  its 
supposed  bearing  upon  philosophical  or  meta- 
physical conceptions.  It  was  said  to  ascribe 
"  occult  properties "  to  matter,  and  to  in- 
volve the  idea  of  a  perpetual  miracle.  And 
so  it  did,  as  regards  our  knowledge  of  the 
ultimate  agency  concerned.  Newton's  reply 
simply  was,  that  the  mutual  attraction  of 
all  particles  of  matter  according  to  a  cer- 
tain numerical  rule  or  law,  was  a  fact 
which  he  could  demonstrate  both  by  calcula- 
tion and  experiment,  and  that  it  remained 
true  in  spite  of  the  cause  remaining  un- 
known. It  is  upon  such  analogies  as  this 
that  men  speak  and  think  of  objections  to 
Darwin's  hypothesis  as  being  like  to  Leib- 
nitz's objections  to  Newton's  discovery,  or 
the  objections  of  the  Church  to  the  dis- 
coveries of  Galileo.  But  there  is  not  the 
smallest  analogy  between  the  cases.  Dar- 
win's hypothesis  does  not  even  claim  to  be  a 
discovered  fact.  It  does  not  even  pretend  to 
proof.  No  one  has  admitted  this  more  freely 
than  himself.  "When  we  descend  to  de- 
tails," he  says,  "  we  cannot  prove  that  a 
single  species  has  changed,  nor  can  we  prove 
that  the  supposed  changes  have  been  bene- 
ficial, which  is  the  groundwork  of  the  theory ; 
nor  can  we  explain  why  some  species  have 


changed  (as  the  theory  presumes),  and  others 
have  not."  * 

Being,  therefore,  a  pure  hypothesis — an 
idea,  a  conception,  and  nothing  more — we 
must  take  it  as  it  stood  in  the  mind  of 
Darwin  who  conceived  it.  If  we  alter  it  or 
modify  it,  it  is  no  longer  the  same  concep- 
tion ;  and  if  we  leave  out  the  very  core  or 
heart  of  it,  under  the  notion  that  we  can 
take  as  much  of  it  or  as  little  of  it  as  we 
like,  it  loses  its  identity  and  becomes  some- 
thing entirely  different.  Hence  the  absolute 
right  of  Darwin  to  define  what  he  himself 
meant,  and  hence  the  authority  with  which 
he  speaks  when  he  declares  that  the  admission 
of  such  an  alien  element  as  purpose,  destroys 
his  hypothesis  altogether.  Nothing  can  be 
clearer  or  more  emphatic  than  his  declaration 
in  this  sense  to  Lyell :  "If  I  were  convinced 
that  I  required  such  additions  to  the  theory 
of  Natural  Selection,  I  would  reject  it  as 
rubbish."  t 

Darwin  was  quite  right.  Professor  Huxley 
speaks  with  ridicule  of  the  various  schemes  of 
"  reconciliation"  Avhich  have  been  constructed 
to  harmonize  the  detailed  discoveries  of 
physical  science  with  the  sublime  ideals  and 
the  powerful  imagery  of  the  narrative  in 
Genesis.  But  nothing  in  any  of  these  schemes 
is  so  incompetent  and  irrelevant  as  his  own 
scheme  of  reconciliation  between  the  Dar- 
winian hypothesis  and  the  comprehensive 
idea  of  the  natural  order  in  creation  being 
explained  by  the  development  of  a  creative 
purpose.  Darwin  himself  was  far  too  honest 
to  accept  such  reconciUations  as  consistent 
■ttdth  what  he  meant.  He  was,  indeed,  pleased 
and  gratified  when  such  distinguished  men 
as  Lyell,  and  Asa  Gray,  and  others,  accepted 
the  general  idea  of  "  descent  with  modifica- 
tion." But  he  was  grieved  and  pained  when 
they  stipulated  for  permission  to  keep  along 
witla  it,  as  a  complementary  idea,  that  of 
purposive  direction.  He  felt  and  knew  that 
this  conception  was  not  complementary  but 
antagonistic  to  and  destructive  of  his  own 
hypothesis.  But  he  was  content  to  believe 
that  his  own  conception  of  purely  physical 
causation,  of  fortuitous  coincidences,  and  of 
accidental  fittings,  would  finally  swallow  up 
the  incongruous  element  of  direction  and 
design. 

Tliis  being  so,  it  is  not  rational,  indeed  it 
is  hardly  honest,  to  deny  that  the  full  ac- 
ceptance of  Darwin's  hypothesis,  in  the  sense 
in  which  he  meant  it,  was  and  is  antagonistic 
to  religion  in  the  widest  sense  of  that  word. 

•  "Life,"  vol.  iii.,  p.  25. 
t  "Life,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  210. 
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This  has  been  confessed  by  some  of  the  ablest 
of  its  devotees  as  frankly,  and  far  more 
passionately,  than  it  has  been  asserted  by  its 
opponents.  The  element  in  Darwinism  which 
is  grateful  to  many  minds,  has  been  the  feeling 
that  it  dispensed  with  God.  With  some  this 
feeling  is  disguised  both  to  themselves  and 
others,  under  those  conventionalities  of  lan- 
guage which  give  to  all  the  recognisable 
phenomena  of  mind  the  nickname  of  the 
supernatural  or  of  the  miraculous.  The  de- 
fenders of  philosophic  and  of  religious  truth 
have  a  large  share  of  blame  in  this.  They 
have  too  long  submitted  to,  or  shared  in,  the 
use  of  such  words  without  a  careful  and  in- 
telligent definition  of  their  meaning.  Our 
own  minds  are  part  of  Nature :  and  yet  they 
are  the  image  and  the  microcosmic  pattern 
of  all  that  we  allow  to  be  called  the  super- 
natural. Nature  does  not  mean,  and  cannot 
mean,  the  physical  forces  considered  sepa- 
rately and  in  themselves.  It  means  the 
whole  system  of  things  in  which  they  act ; 
and  in  that  system  the  most  familiar  of  all 
facts  in  our  own  experience  is  the  power  of 
subordinating  these  forces  to  the  purposes  of 
intellect  and  of  Will.  Reasoning  from  the 
known  to  the  unknown — reducing  pheno- 
mena to  the  various  relations  of  which  our 
various  faculties  are  directly  perceptive — we 
recognise  throughout  all  nature  that  very 
clement  and  kind  of  order  of  Avhich  we  know 
the  origin  in  ourselves.  And  yet,  with 
strange  inconsistency,  we  suffer  ourselves  to 
call  it  supernatural,  as  if  it  were  something 
vague,  unknown,  and  foreign  to  the  world  in 
which  we  live.  It  is  quite  true  that  there  is 
no  necessary  antagonism  between  the  idea  of 
physical  forces  and  the  idea  of  design.  On 
the  contrary,  the  physical  forces  are  familiar 
to  us  as  the  instruments  of  purpose.  But 
this  is  true  only  in  so  far  as  the  physical 
forces  are  seen  and  are  conceived  to  be 
subordinate  to  mind.  When  they  are  con- 
ceived to  be  not  subordinate  but  supreme  ; 
when  the  phenomena  of  nature  are  regarded 
as  the  result  of  these  forces  acting  indepen- 
dently, instead  of  being  the  results  of  their 
combinations ;  when  these  combinations  ai'e 
regarded  as  accidental,  fortuitous,  the  effect 
merely  of  "  complex  contingencies  "■ — then 
these  different  conceptions  are  profoundly 
antagonistic  ;  and  Darwin  was  instinctively 
right  when  he  saw  and  said  that  one  of  them 
must  possess  itself  of  the  other  and  cast  it 
out.  We  may  be  very  sure  which  of  them 
will  survive.  It  will  be  the  fittest ; — it  will 
be  that  which  best  corresponds  with  the 
phenomena  of  nature.     It  will  be  that  which 


best  explains  them  in  the  light  of  our  own 
mental  faculties,  aiid  of  our  own  experience 
of  their  powers. 

Hence  arose  one  of  the  most  instructive 
incidents  in  the  life  of  Darwin.  Eight  years 
after  the  publication  of  the  "Origin  of 
Species,"  in  1867,  when  there  had  been  ample 
time  to  consider  it  in  all  its  bearings,  a  criti- 
cism upon  the  theory  was  published  in  the 
North  British  Review  -which  the  candour  of 
Darwin  led  him  at  once  to  recognise  as  the 
most  powerful  that  had  appeared.  "It  is 
not  a  little  remarkable,"  says  his  son,  who 
edits  his  Life,  "  that  the  criticisms  wdiich  my 
father,  as  I  believe,  felt  to  be  the  most  valu- 
able ever  made  on  his  views,  should  have 
come,  not  from  a  professed  naturalist,  but 
from  a  Professor  of  Engineering."  *  Yet 
the  truth  is  that  nothing  could  be  more 
thoroughly  natural  and  appropriate.  Pro- 
fessor Huxley  has  told  us  f  that  the  modern 
scientific  form  of  the  doctrine  of  develop- 
ment had  its  way  prepared  before  it  by 
several  converging  lines  of  philosophical 
speculation  and  of  physical  observation ;  and 
the  first  of  these  which  he  names  is  this  : — 
"  The  enunciation  by  Descartes  of  the  con- 
ception that  the  physical  universe,  whether 
living  or  not  living,  is  a  mechanism,  and  that, 
as  such, it  is  explicable  on  physical  principles." 
This  is  too  broadly  stated,  because  life  is  not 
"  purely  physical."  But  it  is  quite  true  that 
the  whole  visible  frame  of  things  is  a  me- 
chanism. And  therefore,  obviously,  a  mind 
familiar  with  mechanical  laws  is  the  most  com- 
petent of  all  minds  to  deal  with  hypotheses 
which  assume  to  rest  on  physical  causation. 
An  engineer  is  just  the  man  to  see  the  master 
fallacies  of  the  Darwinian  hypothesis.  It  is 
his  calling  to  subordinate  the  physical  forces 
to  the  special  purposes  of  mechanical  con- 
struction. He  has  constant  experience  of  the 
relations  between  Mind  and  Matter.  It  is 
his  daily  business  to  study  the  invariabilities 
of  force,  and  to  yoke  them  to  the  service  of 
design.  He  knows  better  than  any  other 
class  of  man  can  know  that  it  is  upon  their 
invariability  that  he  can  alone  rely  for  the 
production  of  results  rich  in  variety  both  of 
form  and  of  effect.  He,  more  than  other  men, 
must  feel  in  every  fibre  of  his  brain  the  in- 
congruity and  "  rubbish  "  of  explanations  of 
animal  structure  which  are  founded  on  a 
fortuitous  philosophy.  It  happened  too 
that  the  particular  engineer  in  question,  the 
late  Professor  Fleeming  Jenkin,  was  not  a 
mere  specialist,  but  what  is  called  an  "  all 

*  "Life,"  vol.  iii.,  p.  107. 

t  "  Science  and  Culture,"  p.  290. 
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T'omid  man" — with  a  mind  of  exceptional 
power  and  breadth  of  cnlture.  From  the 
physical  points  of  vieAv,  he  tore  the  Dar- 
winian hypothesis  to  pieces.  Taking  all 
Darwin's  facts  for  granted  he  anal^'sed  the 
reasoning.  The  theory  assumes  that  minute 
variations  will  go  on  indefinitely  accumulating 
during  an  indefinite  time,  and  at  last  would 
•span  the  widest  existing  gaps  between  or- 
ganic forms.  We  might  just  as  well  "  con- 
clude that  because  we  observe  that  a  cannon- 
ball  has  traversed  a  mile  in  a  minute,  there- 
fore in  an  hour  it  will  be  sixty  miles  off,  and 
in  the  course  of  ages  that  it  will  reach  the 
fixed  stars.  This  really  might  be  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  savage  seeing  a  cannon-ball  shot  off 
by  a  power  the  nature  of  which  was  wholly- 
unknown  to  him,  and  traversins;  a  vast  dis- 
tance  Avith  a  velocity  confusing  his  brain,  and 
removing  the  case  from  the  category  of  stones 
and  arrows,  which  he  well  knows  will  not  go 
far,  though  they  start  fast."  Even  so  the 
phenomena  of  vaiiation— as  we  see  it,  and 
know  it,  in  animal  forms— indicate  a  diminish- 
ing and  not  a  constant  pace  in  the  progress 
of  modification.  The  opposite  assumption  is 
against  all  observation  and  against  all  physical 
analogies.  "  The  rate  of  variation  in  a  given 
direction  is  not  constant,  is  not  erratic  ;  it  is 
a  constantly  diminishing  rate,  tending  there- 
fore to  a  limit."  So  much  for  the  assumed 
range  of  variation,  and  now  for  its  assumed 
direction  : — how  coidd  the  prospect  of  utility 
in  the  future  be  a  physical  cause  of  changes 
in  the  present  1  If  the  utility  meant  be 
Victual  usefulness  in  the  present,  how  could  it 
do  more  than  tend  to  strengthen  and  perfect 
existing  organs  ?  It  certainly  never  gave 
organs  of  sight,  smell,  or  hearing  to  organisms 
which  had  never  possessed  them.  Then  if 
such  vai'iations  as  are  called  "  sports  "  were 
to  be  depended  upon,  the  advantage  gained 
would  be  utterly  overbalanced  by  numerical 
inferiority.  A  million  creatures  are  born  ;  ten 
thousand  survive  to  produce  oftspring.  One 
of  the  million  has  twice  as  good  a  chance  as 
any  other  of  surviving ;  but  the  chances  are 
fifty  to  one  against  the  gifted  individuals 
being  one  of  the  hundred  survivors.  The 
chances  might  be  twice  as  great  against  any 
one  other  individual ;  but  this  did  not  pre- 
vent them  being  enormously  in  favour  of 
some  average  individual.  The  vague  use  of 
an  imperfectly  understood  doctrine  of  chance 
had  misled  Darwin  to  confuse  the  two  cases 
above  distinguished.  The  swamping  effect 
of  the  admitted  tendency  to  reversion  would 
go  on  in  an  increasing  ratio — fatal  to  the 
survival    of   any  special    peculiarity — until, 


after  a  few  generations,  it  would  no  longer 
be  observeil,  and  would  count  no  more  in  the 
struggle  of  life  than  any  of  the  hundred 
trifling  advantages  which  occur  in  the  or- 
dinary organs.  One  white  man,  with  all  his 
advantages,  landing  on  an  island  inhabited 
by  blacks,  even  if  he  were  to  be  endowed 
with  every  conceivable  element  of  success, 
would  not  in  any  number  of  generations 
change  the  inhabitants  into  whites.  It  is 
impossible  that  any  accidental  variation  in  a 
single  individual,  however  favoural)lG  to  life, 
should  be  preserved  and  transmitted  by 
natural  selection  ;  still  less  can  slight  and  im- 
perceptible variations  occurring  in  single 
individuals,  be  garnered  up  and  transmitted 
to  continually  increasing  numbers. 

The  idea,  which  seems  almost  absurd  when 
presented  in  a  particular  case,  rests  on  a 
fallac}^  of  very  common  occurrence  in  me- 
chanics, and  physics  generally.  When  a 
man  shoAvs  that  a  tendency  to  produce  a 
given  effect  exists,  he  often  thinks  he  has 
proved  that  the  effect  must  follow.  He  does 
not  take  into  account  the  opposing  tendencies, 
much  less  does  he  measure  the  various  forces, 
Avith  a  vieAv  to  calculate  the  result.  What 
should  we  say  of  a  man  Avho  asserted  that 
the  centrifugal  tendency  of  the  earth  must 
send  it  off  in  a  tangent  ?  If  all  the  analogies 
of  nature  are  forgotten,  and  if  new  indi- 
viduals are  sometimes  born  capable  of  per- 
petuating these  peculiarities  not  only  un- 
impaired but  multiplied,  so  as  to  overwhelm 
and  supplant  all  others,  Avhat  is  this  but 
creation,  the  Avord  being  used  to  express 
our  ignorance  of  hoAv  the  thing  happened  ? 
Under  such  suppositions  the  DarAvinian 
hypothesis  implies  a  succession  of  phenomena 
so  different  from  those  of  ordinary  variation 
which  Ave  see  daily,  that  it  might  be  termed 
a  theory  of  successive  creations.  Then  as  to 
time — the  assumption  of  unlimited  ages  Avas 
unjustifiable,  and  scientifically  erroneous.  So 
far  as  this  AA'orld  is  concerned  past  ages  are 
far  from  countless.  The  a2:es  to  come  are 
also  numbered.  Physical  considerations 
prove  this.  They  disproA'e  also  the  uni- 
formitarian  doctrine,  in  so  far  as  it  confounds 
the  abstract  idea  of  continuity  in  causation 
Avith  a  changeless  condition  of  particular 
forces  either  as  regards  intensity  of  action  or 
sameness  in  their  combinations.  The  scien- 
tific doctrine  of  the  "  dissipation  of  energy  " 
makes  it  certain  that  there  must  on  the  Avhole 
have  been  a  gradual  decrease  in  the  violence 
or  rapidity  of  all  jjhA-sical  changes.  To  say 
that  things  must  or  can  have  gone  on  always 
at  the  same  rate  is  a  sheer  absurdity,  exactly 
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equivalent  to  saying  that  a  boiler  fire  once 
lighted  will  keep  a  steam-engine  going  for 
ever  at  a  constant  rate.  The  moment  this 
truth  is  seen  all  the  calculations  as  to  the 
length  of  geological  periods,  from  the  present 
rates  of  denudation  and  deposit,  are  blown  to 
the  winds.  There  may  have  been  no  age  of 
cataclysm  in  one  sense,  no  time  when  the 
physical  laws  were  other  than  they  are  now. 
But  the  results  were  as  different  as  the  rates 
of  a  steam-engine  driven  by  a  boiler  first 
heated  to  1,500  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  and 
gradually  cooling  to  200.  In  theories  about 
the  development  of  organic  forms,  therefore, 
unlimited  drafts  on  the  bank  of  time  cannot 
be  allowed. 

Then,  again,  as  regards  the  very  popular 


Darwinian  argument  drawn 


from  the  grada- 


tions and  affinities  of  structure  so  remark- 
able in  organic  forms,  this  iconoclastic  Engi- 
neer showed  that  the  result  is  an  inevitable 
consequence   of   the   fundamental    unity  of 


follow  from  this  that  bridges  are  physically 
born  from  each  other,  or  that  their  likenesses 
are  due,  and  can  only  be  due  to,  "  descent 
with  modification."  The  difficulties  of  clas- 
sification in  organic  beings  offer  no  difficrdty 
which  is  not  common  to  them  and  to  all 
other  things.  Whatever  origin  species  may 
have  had,  whether  due  to  separate  creation, 
or  to  some  yet  undiscovered  process,  we 
ought  to  expect  a  close  approximation  be- 
tween those  species,  and  difficulty  in  arrang- 
ing them  in  groups.  They  are  all  composed 
of  a  few  inorganic  elements,  and  these  are 
combined  to  do  certain  things.  We  see  that 
animals  eat,  breathe,  move,  have  senses,  are 
born  and  die,  and  yet  we  are  expected  to 
feel  surprise  that  combinations  which  are  all 
contrived  to  perform  the  same  functions  are 
found  to  resemble  one  another.  It  is  the 
apparent  variety  that  is  astonishing,  not  the 
similarity.  Analogous  degrees  of  likeness 
are  universal  in  nature  and  in  the  art  of  man. 


ing  unity  of  the  means  by  which  they  can 
alone  be  turned  to  purpose.  Exactly  the 
same  gradation  prevails  between  different 
structures  of  human  invention  as  the  grada- 
tion which  is  conspicuous  in  animal  struc- 
tures. In  living  things  certain  vital  and 
mechanical  necessities  govern  the  conditions. 


Weight 


Circulating 


certain  physical  laws,  and  of  the  correspond-    In  chemistry  the  classification  of  substances ; 

in  mechanics  the  classification  of  structures ;. 
in  art  the  classification  of  ornament;  in  law 
the  classification  of  legal  principles,  rights, 
duties,  and  obligations, — all  present  the  same 
phenomena  of  gradation.  Yet  because  we 
cannot  docket  off  creation  into  rectangular 
pigeon-holes  as  regards  organic  beings,  we 
are  offered  a  theory  of  transmutation  limited 
to  them,  to  account  for  a  fact  of  almost  uni- 
versal occurrence. 

This  is  but  a  poor  and  bare  abstract  in- 
deed of  an  argument  full  of  pregnant  sug- 
gestion, and  of  various  illustration.  It  i& 
an  argument  strictly  scientific — resting  on 
physical  laws.  It  proved  to  demonstration 
that  if  Nature — the  world  we  live  in — be 
indeed  a  mechanism,  Darwin's  theory  is  wholly 
incompetent  to  explain  either  the  physical 
causes  on  which  it  depends,  or  the  purposes 
which  its  structure  is  adapted  to  attain. 

{To  he  concluded  next  month.) 


must  be  supported, 
fluids  must  be  oxygenated ;  food  must  be 
digested  ;  muscles  must  have  an  attachment 
and  a  fulcrum.  In  human  structures  also 
weight  has  to  be  supported  ;  strain  has  to 
be  resisted ;  and  pressure  has  to  be  distri- 
buted. The  result  is,  that  among  bridge- 
structures,  for  example,  all  the  three  great 
principles  of  construction — the  beam,  the 
arch,  and  the  suspension — are  represented  by 
forms  which  graduate  into  each  other  by  the 
addition  or  sul)traction  of  diflerent  members, 
or  elements  of  construction.     But  it  does  not 
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CHAPTER   XI. — •'  LORD,    REMEMBER  ME  !  " 

''  A  RE  you  too  unnerved  to  go  through  the 
-^^  service  this  evening,  child  ? "  asked 
the  Rector  as  he  joined  the  little  group  seated 
by  the  cheerful  fire,  the  shining  silver  on 
the  tea-table  forminc;  a  sort  of  focus  of  liiiht 
and  attractiveness. 

"  Oh,  no  ;  I  feel  as  right  as  possible,  only 


[  that  young  man's  face  haunts  me,  and  I  can- 
not but  think  there  is  something  good  in  the 
other  ;  for  it  was  not  the  compulsion  of  fear 
but  of  love  that  made  the  younger  decide  to 
follow  the  older  man's  fortunes.  Mr.  Mark- 
ham,  if  I  could  only  have  helped  them  in  any 
way  !  " 

"God   called  them   to-day  through   you, 
my  dear  ;  we  will  believe  that  He  will  fulfil 
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His  own  purposes  towards  them,  and  His 
purposes  are  always  for  good,  however  we 
may  kick  against  the  goads  of  what  we  deem 
His  mysterious  providences.  Be  content  to 
leave  them  in  His  hands,  Phyllis." 

"  Algy,"  put  in  his  wife,  "  I  don't  like  the 
idea  of  Phyllis  Avalking  home  without  other 
escort  than  that  of  Mrs.  Hawkins." 

"  Just  Avhat  I  was  going  to  say,  my  wife  ; 
if  Phyllis  will  be  satisfied  with  me  in  place 
of  a  younger  squire  of  dames,  I  will  go  up 
with  her.  In  these  days  there  are  not  always 
knights  at  hand  to  protect  wandering  prin- 
cesses." 

Phyllis  accepted  the  offer  gratefully,  which 
was  the  only  sign  she  gave  of  having  lost 
her  usual  fearlessness.  Glad  too  she  found 
herself  of  the  Rector's  stalwart  support  when 
beginning  the  ascent  to  Castlemount.  The 
night  was  so  dark  that  it  was  absolutely 
shadowless ;  not  an  objection  to  one  whose 
nerves  were  unstrung,  for  trees  throw  such 
weird,  phantasmal  shapes  that  they  bring 
**  the  heart  into  the  mouth." 

"  I  smell  the  breath  of  an  Englishman," 
said  Mr.  Markham. 

Then  as  the  red  spark  of  a  cigar  revealed 
itself,  he  continued  laughingly, 

"  I  was  wrong,  knights  follow  princesses 
in  natural  sequence.  To  make  the  fairy 
tales  hold  good,  here  comes  Sir  Bernard  to 
relieve  me  of  my  charge." 

The  Baronet  looked  surprised  to  see  Mr. 
Markham,  but  on  hearing  a  graphic  account 
of  the  afternoon's  experiences,  Phyllis  felt 
her  hand  taken  and  drawn  throuf^h  Sir  Ber- 
nard's  arm  and  held  closely  for  a  moment  as 
if  filled  with  a  desire  to  shield  her  from 
further  mischance.  The  girl's  heart  leapt 
with  sudden  gladness  ;  her  welfare  then  was 
of  some  importance  to  her  master,  for  so  she 
liked  to  think  of  him.  When  the  Rector 
had  bidden  them  good -night,  they  paced 
slowly  up  the  hill.  Sir  Bernard  very  silent 
save  once,  when  he  said, 

"  Are  you  very  tired,  '  St.  Cecilia '  ?  don't 
be  afraid  to  lean  on  me,  your  hand  is  like  a 
feather  on  my  arm,  and  yet  you  walk 
wearily." 

"It  is  just  the  reaction,  nothing  more ; 
don't  make  much  of  the  affair  to  'Mamscll,' 
my  feelings  may  have  exaggerated  the  dan- 
ger to  myself,  though  I  have  no  doubt  they 
meant  robbery  of  some  sort.  I  wonder  what 
sin  that  young  fellow  is  being  dragged  into," 
she  shuddered. 

"  Think  no  more  of  it,  '  St.  Cecilia  ; '  see 
the  lights  of  Castlemount  how  homely  and 
steadfast  they  look,  and  especially  to  me,  who 


have  been  seeking  L'dtoile  qui  file,  qui  file  et 
diftparait. " 

"You  are  content  now,  Sir  Bernard?" 
Phyllis  asked  softly. 

"I  am  happy,  but  not  yet  content." 

"  How  can  you  he  the  one  witho\it  tlie 
other  1 " 

"  There  are  relative  degrees  of  happiness ; 
what  may  satisfy  one  for  the  present  might 
be  quite  inadequate  for  one's  future  needs. 
I  am  only  content  to  wait." 

Then  he  let  her  go. 

The  steadfast  lights  of  Castlemount  were 
exercising  a  magnetic  influence  upon  one  of 
two  men  tramping  along  a  miry  road  towards 
the  downs.  He  turned  once  or  twice,  with 
difficulty  repressing  a  sound  that  was  like  a 
sigh,  while  his  companion  trudged  on  with 
a  dogged  sullenness,  glancing  furtively  at 
him  occasionally,  yet  unable  owing  to  the 
darkness  to  catch  the  expression  of  his  face. 
He  only  knew  that  the  youth  was  not  be- 
guiling the  road  with  snatches  of  song  or 
cheerful  whistle  as  was  his  wont,  and  Gafler's 
heart  grew  black  with  jealousy  and  hatred 
towards  her  who  had  come  between  him  and 
the  only  being  he  had  ever  loved.  At  last 
when  the  lane  dipped  abruptly  and  hid  all 
trace  of  human  habitation,  the  young  man 
laid  his  hand  on  his  shoulder  and  said  bus- 

Ivily, 

"  Gaffer,  I  can't  do  it ;  if  you  won't  come, 
I  must  go  alone.  I  can't  live  this  life  any 
longer." 

There  was  not  a  trace  of  anything  but  the 
bitterest  sarcasm  in  the  reply. 

"  You  can't,  can't  you !  The  life  that's 
good  enuf  for  me  ain't  good  enuf  for  you ! 
And  where  would  you  have  been  without  me 
I  should  like  to  know  ?  Go  to  your  psalm- 
singing,  cantin'  hypocrites,  who  would  have 
let  you  rot  on  a  doorstep,  or  wot's  wuss,  sent 
you  to  the  workhus — and  see  if  they'll  do 
anything  for  you,  except  to  put  you  in  their 
tracts  as  a  brand  plucked  from  the  burnin', 
or  get  you  to  stand  on  platforms  and  tell  as 
how  you'd  once  been  so  wicked  as  to  pick 

locks  and  go  about  with  that  d d  sinner, 

Gaffer  Derring,  and  never  let  out  as  that  same 
Gaffer  had  brought  you  up  and  nursed  you. 
Go,  go  to  if  that's  wot  you  call  grati- 
tude ! " 

He  wrenched  himself  free  from  the  lad's 
restraining  hand. 

"  Gaffer,  so  help  me,  I  don't  want  to  leave 
3^ou !  I  only  want  to  leave  this  life.  You 
had  me  taught  the  locksmith's  trade,  let  me 
put  it  to  an  honest  use." 
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"Ay,  didn't  I  see  what  fingers  you 
just  made  for  the  perfession.  I  was 
for  the  rough  work,  but  j'ou — many's  the 
time  I've  admired  you  and  thought  as  how 
you'd  done  me  credit.  Why,  you  might 
iiave  become  a  second  Peace,  you  might !  " 

This  glorious  prospect  for  a  moment  made 
Gaffer  forget  his  anger,  then  it  turned  upon 
the  cause. 

"If  we  hadn't  been  diddled  by  a  artful 
hussy — curse  her  !  " 

The  young  man  swore  a  big  oath.  He  had 
been  brought  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  foul 
language,  and  thought  little  of  it,  but  he 
used  it  on  this  occasion  to  emphasize  his 
rejection  of  such  a  term  applied  to  one  who 
had  come  to  him  as  a  divine  revelation. 

"Gaffer,  not  a  word  against  her.  Call 
me  names  as  much  as  you  like,  though  I 
don't  see  why  you  should.  You  have  been 
father,  mother,  everything  to  me  since  I  was 
a  baby,  but  you  brought  me  up — a  thief  !  " 

The  young  man  shivered  and  lifted  his 
face  to  the  sky,  as  if  appealing  to  a  higher 
tribunal  against  his  destiny,  and  then  it  set- 
tled into  the  expression  Gaffer  had  seen  once 
before  when  Hal  had  been  listening  to  a 
street  preacher,  and  had  gone  home  empty- 
handed,  instead  of  profiting  by  the  chance  a 
crowd  gives  to  a  clever  pickpocket.  He  had 
laughed  him  out  of  his  sanctimonious  fit 
then  ;  would  that  serve  now  ? 

"  Just  like  you  youngsters,  a  pretty  face 
can  do  anything  with  you.  If  the  parson  had 
tried  the  religious  dodge  on,  I  guess  he 
wouldn't  have  been  so  successful !  "  sneered 
Gaffer. 

The  effect  of  the  speech  was  to  send  Hal 
on  to  the  top  of  the  combe  with  rapid  steps. 
But  there  again  he  paused,  and  again  the 
lights  of  Castlemount  shone  upon  the  oppo- 
.site  hill.     He  flung  his  arms  up. 

"  God,  if  you  are  as  thej?^  say,  show  me 
the  path  she  talked  of !  Gaffer,  good-bye  ! 
I  am  going  to  look  for  it." 

All  the  passion  of  jealousy  that  had  been 
gnawing  at  the  elder  man's  heart,  the  ambi- 
tions thwarted — he  had  intended  Hal  to  be 
one  of  the  "  gentlemen "  of  the  craft,  his 
appearance  and  natural  refinement,  inherited 
perhaps  from  his  unknown  parents,  tending 
to  make  him  fit  for  a  tip-top  swell  mobsman 
— broke  into  a  white  heat. 

"  You  may  not  go  on  with  me,  but  I  dare 
you  to  go  back." 

"I  dare." 

"Then,  take  that !"  swift  as  the  words  the 
blow  fell,  and  Gaffer  walked  on,  not  waiting 
to  see  the  effect.     "  He'll  have  forgotten  all 


about  it  when  he  wakes  up,"  he  muttered  to 
himself,  and  sat  down  on  a  pile  of  stones, 
signs  of  the  road-mender's  labour,  some  little 
distance  off.  He  could  see  the  dark  object 
lying  on  the  ground,  and  waited  for  the 
youth  to  recover  himself  from  the  stun — 
waited  with  a  longing  he  would  hardly  con- 
fess, to  feel  Hal's  arms  about  his  neck  and 
his  boyish,  kindly  face  looking  down  to  his 
to  coax  him  out  of  his  grumpiness,  as  he  used 
to  say  laughingly.  But  the  figure  lay  so 
still  that  he  began  to  feel  uncomfortable. 
Every  particle  of  anger  had  died  out  with 
the  striking  of  the  blow.  Perhaps  he  was 
keeping  still  till  he  should  have  got  out  of 
the  way  to  make  good  his  escape,  so  he 
would  wait  a  little  longer  till  he  got  tired  of 
his  damp,  muddy  bed  ;  and  then  his  thoughts 
went  back  to  the  baby  he  had  found  half- 
frozen  on  a  doorstep — to  the  little  lad  who 
had  wound  himself  round  his  rough  heart, 
its  very  roughness  seeming  to  give  more 
hold  to  the  tendrils  of  affection  which  the 
childish  life  threw  out.  His  pride  in  his  quick- 
ness, in  that  dangerous  power  of  the  sj^atu- 
late  fingers,  his  delicacy  of  touch,  his  more 
gentlemanly  instincts — they  all  crowded  into 
Gaffer's  mind,  and  now  he  wanted  to  leave 
him  in  the  lurch,  and  was  lying  there  art- 
fully waiting  to  tire  him  out.  He  could  not 
bear  it  any  longer;  he  must  go  and  shake 
him,  and  tell  him  to  let  bj'gones  be  bygones, 
and  if  he  liked  they  might  go  abroad,  emi- 
grate and  live  honestly  perhaps,  if  he  could 
free  himself  from  the  old  toils. 

"  Hal,"  he  called  softly.  "  Get  up,  there's 
a  good  chap,  and  we'll  talk  it  over.  I  didn't 
go  for  to  hit  you.  You  needn't  bear  malice." 
But  still  the  figure  lay  motionless,  and  Gaffer 
rose  with  a  strangled  sensation  in  his  throat, 
as  of  the  hangman's  cord.  Had  he  killed 
him  1  In  a  moment  he  was  by  the  youth's 
side,  kneeling  down ;  he  lifted  the  heavy 
head  ;  blood  had  trickled  from  the  temple 
and  clotted  his  cheek.  He  had  struck  a  stone 
in  falling,  and  death  had  e\ddently  been  in- 
stantaneous. Gaffer  sat  down  and  took  the 
lifeless  form  in  his  arms,  as  if  he  had  been  a 
child  again,  sat  with  a  numbed  sensation 
about  the  brain,  a  stifling  tightness  about  the 
heart.  He  had  killed  him,  and  he  loved  him ; 
but  out  of  the  darkness  that  enshrouded  his 
mental  vision  only  one  thought  at  last  shaped 
itself  in  lambent  letters.  He  would  take  him 
back  to — in  his  dazed  condition  he  could  not 
remember  the  name  of  the  man.  He  was  a 
clergyman,  and  Gaffer  hated  all  such,  but  it 
would  be  part  of  his  punishment  to  give 
himself  up  to  him  as — Hal's  murderer — the 
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sooner  the  better.  He  got  up  painfully,  for 
he  was  cramped — he  did  not  know  how  long 
ho  had  sat — adjusted  the  body  in  his  arms  as 
tenderly  as  if  it  were  still  sentient,  and  toiled 
back  the  miles  they  had  traversed  that  after- 
noon. Gafter  had  eaten  little  that  day,  the 
roads  were  heavy  after  the  storm,  and  the 
dead  weight  he  was  carrjang,  that  grew 
gradually  colder,  seemed  to  chill  him  to  the 
bone.  He  walked  blindly  on,  lus  only  instinct 
to  avoid  a  "  peeler."  At  last  the  twinkling 
lights  of  the  village  appeared,  and  the  church 
clock  struck  eight.  He  must  wait  till  the 
villagers  had  dispersed  to  their  homes.  The 
darkness  enshrouded  him  like  a  wv'pe  veil.  If 
he  could  only  reach  the  Eectory  unperceived. 
He  crawled  down  by  the  hedge-side  to  wait. 

The  Eector  always  liked  to  have  half  an 
hour's  quiet  meditation  before  prayers  on 
Sunday  evening,  so  that  for  that  time  his 
study  was  never  invaded,  not  even  by  his 
wife.  His  thoughts  were  lingering  upon  tlie 
men  he  had  seen  that  afternoon,  and  he  had 
been  laying  their  case  upon  the  altar,  so  to 
speak,  when  a  slight  noise  at  the  window 
made  him  look  up  with  a  start.  A  man  was 
ffazinsj  in  with  wild  and  haggard  face  and 
unkempt  hair ;  his  hat  had  fallen  off,  and 
not  been  replaced.  Mr.  Markham  would 
hardly  have  recognised  him,  had  not  his 
keen  eye  at  a  glance  taken  in  the  other  face 
that  drooped  upon  his  neck.  Without  a 
moment's  hesitation,  the  Rector  opened  the 
window,  and  GaflFer  staggered  in. 

"  I've  come  to  give  myself  up.  I  killed 
him  !"  and  he  gentl}'  laid  his  burden  down, 
standinET  with  a  defiant   air  before  one  he 

O 

looked  upon  as  his  judge,  therefore  his  enemy  ; 
but  Mr.  Markham  expressed  neither  horror 
nor  repulsion,  his  quick  insight  into  character 
showed  him  the  bravado  was  only  assumed. 
He  bent  over  the  youth. 

"Are  you  sure  he  is  not  stunned?"  he 
asked,  then  raised  himself  in  time  to  catch 
the  hungry  look  on  the  man's  face,  which 
again  became  blank  when  he  continued 
gravely,  "  He  is  dead.  You  killed  him,  you 
say,  and  yet — I  am  sure  j'ou  loved  him.'" 
The  kindness  of  the  tone,  the  lack  of  phari- 
saic  assertion  was  like  the  rod  smiting  the 
rock.  Gaffer's  features  worked  convulsively  ; 
he  hid  his  face  in  his  hands,  and  a  sob  shook 
him  from  head  to  foot.  When  he  had  re- 
covered himself,  the  Rector  said,  "  Now  I  am 
ready  to  listen  to  your  tale,  but  first — you 
look  tired  ;  have  you  fasted  long  ?" 

"  Since  the  early  morning, "Gaffer  muttered, 
half  ashamed  of  his  displ-ay  of  feeling. 

Mr.  Markham  immediately  left  the  room, 


locking  the  door  behind  him  lest  any  of  the 

^  household  should  enter.  The  man  started  ; 
that  sound  reminded  him  of  prison  days. 
But  now  what  did  it  matter  %  There  would 
be  no  Hal  to  welcome  him  when  he  came 
out,  if  he  ever  did  come  out  this  time,  so 
that  if  the  Rector  brought  a  "  peeler  "  back 
with  him  he  was  quite  ready.  He  didn't 
suppose  one  parson  was  better  than  another. 
When  the  door  reopened  he  was  seated  on 
the  floor  holding  the  dead  lad's  hand,  and 
when  he  looked  up,  the  Rector  was  not  alone, 
but  with  him  his  wife  carrying  a  plate  of 
bread  and  meat  and  a  glass  of  wine.  There 
was  a  sympathetic  moisture  in  her  eyes  as 

i  she  placed  the  food  on  the  table.  "  Eat," 
she  said  gently,  "  then  you  will  be  more  fit 
to  tell  your  story  ; "  and  Gaffer  obeyed  her  as 
in  a  dream,  though  every  mouthful  nearly 
choked  him.  How  could  he  eat  or  drink 
while  Hal  could  not  get  up  to  share  his  meal  % 
What  did  they  mean  by  being  so  kind  to 
him  1  And  a  grim  story  of  cannibals  feeding 
up  people  before  eating  them  came  into  his 
head  ;  he  had  lived  so  long  in  an  atmosphere 

■  of  suspicion  that,  except  Hal,  he  had  trusted 
no  one.  Suddenly  a  thought  that  had  been 
like  a  gimlet  in  his  brain  for  some  time 
found  expression. 

"Tell  me,"  he  said,  seizing  Mr.  Mark- 
ham's  arm,  "  where  is  he  now  % "  pointing  to 
the  dead  ;  "  because  if  you  say  he  is  in  hell, 

I  I'll  go  straight  and  get  hanged,  because  I 

I  won't  be  parted  from  him.  But  I  tell  you 
what — he  may  have  been  a  thief — I  brought 

I  him  up  to  that ;  but  he  was  a  good  lad,  and 
when  he  was  out  in  the  dark  there  he  held 
up  liis  hands  and  said,  '  God,  show  me  the 
path  she  told  of.'  I  says  to  myself,  though 
1  was  in  a  rage,  '  He  ain't  no  God  at  all  if  He 
don't  hear  that.'  It  was  terrible  earnest, 
and  He  let  me  kill  him  !  " 

"  Thereby  answering  the  prayer,"  said 
the   Rector   solemnly,    and    seeing   Gaffer's 

'  astonished  look,  "  Did  you  ever  hear,  my 
friend,  of  a  man  who  said,  '  Lord,  remember 
me  when  thou  comest  into  thy  kingdom,' 
and  getting  the  answer,  '  This  day  shalt  thou 

i  be  with  me  in  paradise  ? '  That  man  was  a 
thief,   probably  worse,  and  your  lad  there, 

I  like  him,  has  found  the  path,  never  fear,  for 
God  has  condescended  to  show  it  to  liim 
Himself." 

Gaffer's  voice  Avas  husky  as  he  replied  : 
"Will  you  put  them  words  on  his  tomb- 
stone 1  It  seems  somehow  as  if  I  had  heard 
them  afore.  I  wasn't  always  wot  I  am  now, 
and — I  loved  him  ;  you'll  say  that  for  me 
when  I'm  in  the  dock.     They'll  bring  it  in 
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manslaughter,  I  dare  say.  I'd  rather  they 
hanged  me.  I  don't  mind  so  much  now,  as 
he's  all  right,  though." 

"  Algy,  must  Ave  give  him  upl "  whispered 
tender-hearted  Mrs.  Markham. 

"  I'm  afraid  so,  my  dear.  He  might  learn 
to  think  less  of  the  sin  if  the  penalty  were 
not  exacted.  We  will  pull  him  through 
with  as  light  a  sentence  as  we  can,  and  then 
start  him  fresh.     Now  go  and  get  a  room 

ready  for  the  poor  lad,  while  I  talk  to 

What  is  your  name,  my  man  ?  " 

"  Gaffer  Derring,  sir." 

"  Well,  then,  Deriing,  I  am  going  to  carry 
your  boy  up-stairs.  My  Avife  and  our  old 
nurse  will  remove  the  travel-stains  from  him, 
making  the  body  as  fair  as  my  faith  in  God's 
mercy  makes  me  belieA^e  the  soul  to  be,  and 
then  you  can  Avatch  by  him  during  the  night. 
I  can  trust  you  not  to  betray  my  confi- 
dence ? " 

"  Do  you  think  I  could  leave  him  ?  No, 
sir ;  Gaffer  Derring  never  betrayed  any  one 
Avho  was  good  to  his  lad." 

When,  after  a  long  and  earnest  talk  Avith 
the  Rector,  he  was  taken  to  the  room  where 
the  dead  lay  sleeping,  and  saw  how  peaceful 
tlie  gentle  face  looked,  hoAV  kindly  they 
had  tended  him,  as  though  he  had  been  a 
gentleman's  son,  instead  of  a  Avaif,  a  com- 
panion of  thieves,  the  man's  hardness  melted 
like  snoAV  in  sunshine ;  no  benefit  conferred 
on  himself  could  have  touched  him  as  this. 

"  Man,  if  I  kneAV  hoAv,  I'd  ask  God  to  bless 

you." 

Then  they  left  him  to  keep  his  lonely 
watch. 

At  breakfast-time  Phyllis  received  a  note 
begging  her  to  go  to  the  Rectory  as  soon  as 
possible  ;  and  Avhen  she  reached  it,  Avondering 
much  at  the  need  for  her  immediate  presence, 
she  could  hardly  believe  that  the  man  Avho 
begged  her  pardon  for  liaAing  frightened  her 
Avas  the  same,  so  much  lies  in  the  expression. 
The  loAvering,  suspicious  look  Avas  gone  ;  he 
seemed  noAv  ready  to  face  the  Avorld  open- 
eyed  and  free ;  instead  of  seeking  a  prison, 
to  have  found  liberty.  He  had  determined 
to  bear  the  penalty  of  his  sin,  and  rightly 
the  Rector  said,  he  had  chosen  to  do  right, 
instead  of  being  driven  to  do  wrong — so, 
exercising  the  privilege  of  a  free  man,  gained 
the  free  man's  reward.    Phyllis  said  kindly — 

"  I  felt  that  Ave  should  meet  a2;ain  ;  but 
where  is  your  companion  ? " 

Gaffer's  face  greAv  Avhite.  "  He  l5rou2;ht 
me  Dack,   miss;  your  words  stuck   to  him 


like  a  burr,  and  parson  says  that  Hal — that's^ 
my  lad,  miss — was  never  happier  in  his  life- 
than  he  is  noAv ;  you  said  so,  didn't  you  1 " — 
turning  to  the  Rector  Avith  anxious  eyes. 

That  seemed  the  one  consolation.  Hal 
Avas  happy. 

"  Come  with  me,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs. 
Markham,  "  and  you  shall  see  him." 

Gaffer  watched  her  disappearing — was  she 
not  going  where  he  longed  to  be,  by  his  side  1 
— gulped  doAvn  all  feeling  and  got  silently 
into  the  phaeton,  the  Rector  driving  him  to- 
the  nearest  county  town. 

CHAPTER  XII. — A    PAGE    OUT    OF  THE   PAST, 

Shortly  after  noon  the  Squire's  travelling, 
carriage,  draAA^n  by  plump  horses  of  Flem- 
ish breed,  reached  Castleton.  It  was  the 
ancient  equipage  in  Avhich  the  Squire  had 
brought  home  his  bride,  and  it  Avould  have 
been  a  wrench  for  him  to  part  Avith  it.  So  long 
as  her  father  was  satisfied,  Nan  was  equally 
so.  She  had  her  oAvn  pony  phaeton  for  every- 
day use,  the  chariot  only  being  brought  out 
on  state  occasions,  Avhen  her  fair  face  peeping 
out  Avould  have  saved  it  from  looking  ridi- 
culous in  the  eyes  of  any  one  Avho  looked  to 
the  jewel  rather  than  the  casket.  As  the  tAvo 
girls  passed  through  the  hall  Avith  arms  en- 
tAAnned,  they  made  not  so  much  a  contrast 
as  a  delicate  gradation  of  tone.  Nancy  the 
delicate  spring  sunshine,  Phyllis  the  summer's 
shade ;  not  the  shade  of  gloom,  but  rather  the 
reposeful  half-light,  the  veiled  warmth,  so  to 
speak,  of  a  gloAving  summer's  noon  that  one 
finds  in  some  flower-strcAvn  coppice.  Her 
e3'es  Avere  agloAV  with  the  stirring  of  the  deep 
fount  of  tears,  as  she  thought  of  the  lad  who 
had  died  in  seeking  to  obey  her,  or  rather 
the  higher  call,  of  Avliich  she  had  been  per- 
mitted to  be  the  mouthpiece.  Had  she  not 
felt  Avhile  she  played,  that  Sandalphon,  the 
angel  of  prayer,  stood  near  her  and  yet  she 
had  doubted  his  poAver  to  gather  the  blos- 
soms of  supplication  !  A  neAv  Aversion  of  the 
old  Talmudic  legend  she  read,  full  of  a  beau- 
tiful meaning.  Through  the  chant  of  the 
angels  of  Avind  and  fire,  Av^hose  music  is  fated 
to  die,  because  it  had  much  of  earthliness  in 
it,  Sandalphon,  the  deathless,  listens  Avith 
bated  breath,  lest  he  should  lose  the  faintest 
sigh  of  those  Avhose  spirits  are  akin  to  his, 
because  the  spirit  of  God  has  breathed  upon 
them  and  made  them  immortal  in  and  by 
that  love  Avhich  is  not  expressed  in  the  whirl- 
wind or  in  the  fire,  but  by  the  still  small 
voice,  Avhich  says,  "  What  doest  thou  here  ? 
Here  in  the  steep  mountains  of  rebellion,  in 
the  waterless  ways  of  sin  that  bring  no  re- 
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freshment,  in  the  arid  deserts  where  sand- 
storms cloud  the  spiritual  outlook  1  What 
doe?t  thou  here,  misdoubting  thy  kind,  for- 
saking the  path  of  duty,  the  claim  thy  brother 
has  on  thee  ?  Back  !" — and  from  a  stricken 
soul  had  risen  the  cry,  "  Show  me  Thy  face  !" 
— and  Sandalphon  for  very  pity  had  stooped 
and  gathered,  not  only  the  flower,  but  the 
root ;  not  only  the  ])rayer,  but  the  life.  And 
Phyllis  poured  the  story  into  the  sympathetic 
ears  of  her  friend,  saying, 

"  Oh,  Nancy  !  when  I  saw  the  pale,  peace- 
ful face,  I  felt  that  the  angel  of  death  was 
none  other  than 

'  Sandalphon  the  ang'el  of  glory, 
Sandalphon  the  angel  of  prayer,' 

standing  upon  the  ladder  of  light,  and  I  was 
glad.  I  am  not  crying,  am  I,  Nancy  ?  I 
want  to  be  so  happy  while  you  are  here." 

Nancy  laid  her  cheek  earnestly  against 
Phyllis's  shoulder,  silent  for  a  moment,  and 
then,  as  if  to  herself,  "  A  ladder  of  light ; 
and  some  call  it  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death." 

"  Oh,  Nan  !  "  exclaimed  Phyllis  Avith  a 
swift  glance  into  the  fair  face,  but  her  thought, 
whatever  it  was,  deflected  as  Nancy  said  gaily, 
with  one  of  her  rapid  changes  of  mood, 

"  Dear  heart,  you  and  I  are  going  to  be 
very  happy,  as  you  say ;  come,  away  with 
melancholy  !  "  But  the  shadow  of  the  death- 
less angel  gave  a  tinge  of  gravity  to  the  Castle 
as  well  as  to  the  Eectory,  the  question 
"  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper  "  forcing  itself 
upon  the  thoughts  of  all. 

"  It  is  in  his  universality  that  I  look  upon 
Algernon  Markham  as  the  admirable  pattern 
of  a  parish  priest ;  to  him  no  one  is  a  pariah, 
no  one  is  beyond  redemption;  you  will  see  he 
will  make  something  out  of  Gaffer  Derring," 
said  Sir  Bernard,  when  the  servants  had  with- 
drawn, leaving  the  little  party  seated  at  the 
round  dining-table. 

"The  older  I  grow,  the  more  I  realise  the 
fact  that  nothing  can  save  man  but  the  recog- 
nition of  kindred  humanity,  the  love  of 
the  brotherhood,  not  the  mere  giving  of 
money — that  is  very  easily  done — but  of  that 
Avhich  no  money  can  buy,  the  gift  of  self." 

"But  Mr.  Greatorex,"  said  Miss  Dallas, 
"  what  do  you  think  of  those  men  who  preach 
to  the  lower  orders  that  they  should  shake 
themselves  free  from  the  shackles  imposed 
Tipon  them  by  the  moneyed  or  landed  classes, 
that  every  one  ouglit  to  be  alike  ?  They  no 
doubt  think  themselves  self-sacrificing,  heroic 
mortals,  Avhile  they  seem  to  me  merely  to 
amuse  themselves  by  putting  in  their  wooden 
ladle  to  bring  the  scum  to  the  surface  with- 


out in  the  least  degree  making  the  compound 
more  wholesome  ;  they  must  purify  the  self 
within  before  they  can  oft'er  it  upon  the  altar 
of  humanity." 

"  You  are  quite  right,  my  dear  friend ; 
zeal  often  outstrips  discretion.  An  awfid  re- 
sponsibility rests  upon  those  to  whom  is  given 
the  gift  of  oratory,  of  swaying  the  multitude, 
so  impressionable,  so  easily  led,  feeling  the 
wrong  that  centuries  of  mistakes  have  en- 
tailed upon  them  I  could  tell  you  of  a  little 
drama,  well-nigh  a  tragedy,  in  which  I  was 
an  actor  many  years  ago ;  would  you  care  to 
hear  it  ? " 

"  By  all  means." 

So  the  old  gentleman  began.  "I  re- 
member it  as  if  it  were  but  yesterday, 
though  I  was  a  young  man  then,  rather 
perhaps  because  of  it ;  when  one  is  old  one 
remembers  what  happened  in  one's  j'^outh 
better  than  that  which  takes  place  within  a 
more  measurable  distance.  There  had  been 
a  time  of  long  distress — masters  and  men  not 
in  sympathy,  one  side  perhaps  asking  too 
much,  the  other  giving  too  little — and  the 
men  were  gaunt,  with  clothes  hanging  loosely, 
while  underneath  they  tightened  their  belts 
to  lessen  the  pangs  of  hunger ;  the  women 
white  and  pinched,  many  of  them  struggling 
bravelj'  enough  while  their  husbands  ran  up 
scores  at  The  Chequers,  or  The  Pig  and 
Whistle,  trying  to  drown  memory  and  want, 
cursing  as  they  stumbled  over  their  children, 
too  Aveak,  poor  mites,  to  get  out  of  their  way 
when  they  staggered  home  drunk  to  theii 
homes.  Homes — these  Avere  four  Avails,  but 
the  paAvnbrokers'  were  the  only  houses  that 
had  an}'  furniture  in  them.  Well,  to  this 
poAA'der  magazine,  ready  to  be  set  in  a  blaze 
b}^  a  single  spark,  came  a  man,  and  he  ha- 
rangued the  thousands  assembled  on  a  bleak 
moorland  Avaste  where  furnaces  once  had  sent 
up  a  glare  of  flaming  fire  into  the  skies,  now 
extinct  and  dead.  It  Avas  at  night,  and  the 
speaker  on  a  waggon  could  be  seen  by  the 
light  of  torches  held  by  his  supporters ;  he 
Avas  a  tall,  poAverful  fellow,  with  rugged  not 
dishonest  face,  but  he  was  doing  deA'il's  Avork 
that  night.  At  first  his  audience  listened 
Avith  the  sullen  indifference  of  stupefaction ; 
then  as  he  painted  in  graphic,  even  lurid 
terms,  their  miserable  condition,  quite  omit- 
ting the  fact  that  much  of  it  they  had  brought 
upon  themselves,  murmurs  grcAv  into  groAvls, 
as  of  lions  Avhen  they  hear  the  sound  of 
their  food  brought  upon  a  trolly,  the  stillness 
of  apathy  Avas  broken,  and  men  began  to 
move,  always  a  dangerous  sign.  The  faces 
seen  bv  the  glare  of  torches  lost  their  pallor 
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and  grew  flushed  and  wild,  the  knotted  veins 
standing  out  like  cords  upon  their  temples. 
They  were  like  the  swine  possessed  by  a  legion 
of  demons  prepared  torusli  to  destruction,  only 
not  inoffensive  as  they,  these  must  carry  others 
with   them.     With   whom   lay  the  onus  of 
the  suggestion  I  know  not,  but  to  my  horror 
I  heard  the  shout,  '  To  Capel  Leigh  ! '  I  was 
staying   there   Avith    friends    at    the    time, 
people  whom  I  loved  and  reverenced,  with 
no  fault  that  the  mob  should  rise  against 
them,  saA^e   that  though   their   wealth  was 
lessened  still  they  could  live  in  a  luxurious 
house,   had   plenty   to    eat   and   drink   and 
owed  no  man  anything.     For  a  moment  I 
was  paralysed,  then  through  the  darkness  I 
crept,    stumbling    into   peat   holes,    getting 
almost    scragged    by   blackened,    sharpened 
stumps  of  trees,  conscious  of  nothing  but  the 
tramp  of  the  thousands,  the  hoarse  murmur 
of  the  multitude  that  was  pouring  towards 
Capel  Leigh.     If  I  could  only  outrun  them ! 
but  I  had  to  make  my  way  so  carefully  that 
it  seemed  hours  before  the  square  substantial- 
looking  house,  with  cheery  lights  gleaming 
in  the  windows,  became  visible.     What  I  had 
expected  I  hardly   dared  to   think ;   but  I 
breathed  a  sigh  of  relief,  I  was  in  time.    For 
one    second   I   paused,   and   found    myself 
seized  by  half-a-dozen  wild-looking  fellows. 
■*  Not  if   we  know  it,   youngster,'  said   one 
with  a  disgusting  leer.     '  Here,  Sookey  Bill, 
tie  un  to  a  tree,  he'll  be  one  too  many  for  | 
us  else,'  for  I  had  promptly  disposed  of  one 
of  my  assailants  and  was  doing  all  I  knew  of 
wrestling  and  the  back  trip,  but  I  was  out- 
numbered and  my  pockets  rifled  lest  I  should 
have  a  knife,  then   tied  with  good  strong 
cord   to   a   young    sycamore.     Picture   me, 
helpless,   though  so  strong,  doomed  to  see 
and  gnash  rny  teeth  in  impotent  rage.    Dark 
swarms  took  possession  of  the  lawn  and  sent 
up  hoarse  roars  of  derision  Avhen  the  master 
and  mistress,  elderly  people  of  beautiful  and 
dignified  mien,  appeared  in  the  doorway  to  ask 
what  Avas  wanted  of  them.     I  could  not  hear, 
I  could  only  guess  what  was  said,  and  my 
eyes  filled  with  tears  as  I  thought  of  them 
exposed  to  the  ribaldry  and  insults  of  that 
maddened    crcAv ;  but  they  dried  up   as  if 
scorched,  when  I  saAv  in  the  upper  windows 
dark   figures  Avith  torches !     There !     They 
Avere  setting  fire  to  the  house  !     Then,  my 
friends,  I  fear  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  a 
really  earnest   appeal  to  Heaven    Avent   up 
from  my  heart,  and  deliverance  came.     As  if 
flying  for  his  life,  looking  back  for  fear  of 
pursuit,  I  recognised   one  of  the  grooms.     I 
shouted  his  name,  but  the  poor  fellow  Avas 


so  frightened  that   he  only  ran   the  faster 
away,   till   my   voice   seemed   to   recall  his 
scattered    senses,    then   he   rushed    to    my 
side.     '  Oh,  Lord  !  Mr.  William,  Avhat  have 
;  they  done  to  you  ? '  he  blubbered.     'Quick/ 
I   gasped,     'a    knife.'     Mercifully,   he   had 
one,  and   soon  I  Avas   free,  and   regardless 
of   his   entreaties   to   escape   made   for   the 
I  scene  of  destruction.     There  I  saw  a  pitiful 
I  sight.     The  house  Avas  burning  briskly,  for 
'  oil  had  been  poured  here  and  there  to  make  it 
more  inflammable,  and  in  the  full  glare,  held 
[  by  brutal  hands,  Avere  my  friends,  made  to 
!  look  upon  the  ruin  of  their  property.     Mrs. 
Leigh  AA'as  on  her  knees  begging  for  some- 
thing, I  could  not  tell  AAdiat,  till  seeing  me  she 
shrieked,   '  Willie — Lotta  is  there,'  and  she 
pointed  Avildly  to  the  flaming  house.     Lotta  ! 
their  tAvo-year-old  grandchild,  a  lovely  fair- 
haired  infant  intrusted  to  their  care  by  the 
AvidoAved  father.     In  a  moment  I  Avas  through 
the  open  door,  but  Avell-nigh  driven  back  by 
the  clouds  of  smoke  and  chokinof  smell  of 
burning  oil.    I  at  last  managed  to  find  my  Avay 
to  the  nursery.     It  Avas   empty.     Was  she 
saved  after  all  1   God  be  thanked  !   But  a  yell 
of  mingled  exultation  and  agony  made  me  fly 
to   the   AA'indoAv.     What   ncAv    tragedy   was 
being    enacted  !     I   saAv   nothing   but   faces 
turned  upAvards  to   the  roof,  Avhich  in  one 
part   Avas   flat.     ]Mr.  Leigh   Avas   trying    to 
shake  himself  free  from  his  captors  Avhile  his 
Avife  seemed  mercifully  unconscious,  at  least 
she  AA^as  lying  in  a  heap  on  the  ground.    Like 
a  flash  I  AA-as  out  of   the  room  and  dashing 
headlong  to  a  trap-stair  I  kneAv  of,  which 
the  flames  had  as  yet  left  uninjured.     What 
I  saAV  AAdien  I  emerged  sent  me  forAA^ard  in  a 
gust  of  furious  strength  ;  even  noAv  I  cannot 
think  of  it  without  my  blood  curdling.     On 
the  parapet  AA'as   the  terror  of  the  village,  a 
man  of  immense  power,  brutalised  by  having 
alloAved  his  passions  their  full  sAA^ay.    In  his 
arms  he  held  the  child.     Holding  her  out 
toAvards    the   flames   Avhich    Avere    burstiuG; 
through   the    adjoining   gable,    he   shouted, 
'See,    look  at  her,    your   brat  lying  under 
silken  coA'crs  AAdiile  ours  may  go  naked ;  rosy 
and  fat,  AA'hile  ours  are  pinched  Avith  hunger. 
NoAv  Ave  are  equal,  Avhicli'll  you  have  1  shall 
I  throAv  her  doAvn  to   you  or  pitch   her  into 
the  fire  ?     She'll  liurn  right  merrily.     Ha  ! 
Ha  ! '  and  the  fiend  laughed  !    It  Avas  a  horrid 
sound,  and  the  baby  smiled  up  in  his  face 
and  said,   '  Pitty,   pitty,'  stretching  her  tiny 
hands  toAA'ards  the  sparks  that  flcAv  up  from 
the  AvoodAvork.     My  onslaught  Avas  so  sudden 
that  I  managed  to  drag  him  off"  the  parapet ; 
but  though  I  got  him  doAvn  he  still  held  the 
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child  aloft  in  one  hand  while  he  grappled 
me  with  the  other.  It  was  an  awful  expe- 
rience, alone  with  my  enemy  on  that  blazinj:^ 
roof.  Tlie  flames  were  very  near  us  now,  and 
I  could  not  stiHe  the  life  out  of  him.  I  knelt 
on  his  cliest,  but  his  grip  of  me  was  so  strong 
that  I  could  not  exercise  my  full  power.  I 
could  only  trust  that  my  weight,  which  was 
no  slight  one,  would  tell  in  time,  if  time  were 
"iven  us.     Assistance  came  to  me  from  the 


a  block  of 


chim- 
and 


very  source  of  our  danger 
neys  near  us  was  tottering  to  its  fall, 
as  the  fire  took  possession  of  it  gave  a 
loud  crack ;  for  one  second  my  foe's  grip 
relaxed,  but  that  was  enough;  I  wrenched  my- 
self loose,  seized  the  hand  that  held  Lotta 
and  with  a  dexterous  turn  of  the  wrist  made 
him  leave  go  with  a  howl  of  pain.  As  I  reached 
the  trap-door  I  heard  a  rumble  and  a  crash, 
then  a  groan.  I  waited  for  no  more  but  fled 
with  the  child,  through  rooms  full  of  smoke 
and  passages  where  the  flames  scorched  and 
blackened  my  hands  and  face.  Out  at  last  to 
the  open  I  staggered,  having  just  strength  to 
sob  out  'She  smiled  in  his  face,'  as  Mr.  Leigh 
took  her  from  me,  and  then  I  fell  down  uncon- 
scious." The  old  gentleman  paused  in  his 
narrative,  there  Avas  a  little  catch  in  his  voice 
as  he  continued,  "  She  had  ever  a  sweet  smile, 
my  Lotta ;  I  shall  see  it  again  some  day, 
please  God,  for  Lotta  became  my  wife,  dear 
friends." 

The  faces  of  the  auditors  looked  almost 
moved  to  tears,  and  Nancy  went  over  to  her 
father's  side  and  kissed  him.  "  Thou  art 
very  like  thy  mother,"  he  said  tenderly,  then 
to  Miss  Dallas's  exclamation,  "  These  are  the 
wretches  who  are  to  be  our  masters  !  " 

"Nay,  dear  friend,  they  have  their  re- 
deeming qualities  like  other  people,  as  you 
shall  hear.  When  I  recovered  conscious- 
ness I  found  myself  on  the  grass ;  rough 
hands  that  would  have  throttled  me  a  mo- 
ment before,  were  undoing  my  necktie, 
dashing  water  in  my  face  ;  kindly  voices  told 
me  it  was  well  and  bravely  done.  Where 
Avas  I  ?  What  could  it  mean  ?  It  meant  that 
a  little  child  should  lead  them.  My  words 
had  touched  the  Avomen  and  they  croAvded 
round  sobbing — '  Oh,  the  pretty  dear,  forgive 
us.  Mistress  Leigh.'  And  he  Avho  had  ha- 
rangued the  men  into  fury  Avas  filled  Avith 
remorse,  he  Avas  a  father  and  no  unloving 
one ;  so  those  Avho  had  been  foremost  in  cry- 
ing '  cnicify  him,'  for  every  deed  of  violence 
is  crucifying  the  Lord  afresh,  sought  to  make  i 
amends  and  tried  to  stop  the  flames  and  ' 
save  Avhat  valuables  they  could,  placing  a  ' 
cordon  round  of  those  most  to  be  depended  j 


on,  that  there  should  be  no  theft.  And  Avhen 
the  soldiery  came,  Avarned  by  a  groom  avIio 
had  ridden  oft"  unseen  in  the  darkness,  they 
found  nothing  to  do,  only  a  half-ljurned-out 
house,  furniture,  pictures,  valuables  of  all 
sorts  pikd  up  on  the  carriage  drive,  and  on 
the  laAvns  groups  of  ragged  half-starved  crea- 
tures being  fed ;  the  larder  and  bakehouse 
had  been  stripped  of  their  contents,  and  Mrs. 
Leigh,  the  child  on  her  arm,  was  moving 
about  Avaiting  upon  the  stricken  men  and 
Avomon  followed  by  her  astonished  servants. 
It  was  a  sublime  sight,  and  from  that  day 
the  name  of  Leigh  was  a  passAvord  to  the 
heaits  of  villagers  for  twenty  miles  round." 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Greatorex,  you  can  reach  men 
through  their  affections  more  nearly  than 
through  their  intellects  ;  one  act  of  heroism 
often  does  more  good  than  a  dozen  Acts  of 
Parliament." 

The  Squire's  reply  Avaived  aside  his  host's 
implied  compliment.  "  By  the  Avay,  Mis& 
Dallas  tells  me  you  think  of  standing  for  thc- 
county,  there  is  dissolution  in  the  air." 

"Would  that  I  could  count  upon  your 
support,  sir,"  said  Sir  Bernard. 

"Well,  at  least  you  have  my  benevolent 
neutrality,"  replied  he  smilingly  ;  then  Avith 
a  touch  of  real  pathos,  "  My  dear  young 
friend,  it  is  positive  pain  to  me  to  find  mj'self 
a  seeming  laggart  in  the  paths  of  that 
Liberalism  I  have  always  been  proud  to  pro- 
fess ;  to  be  looked  askance  at  because  my 
shibboleth  is  not  the  mere  name  or  party  crj*" 
Avhich  takes  little  heed  to  the  means,  and 
allies  itself  to  much  that  is  not  liberty  in  the 
highest  sense  for  the  sake  of  self  and  party 
ends.  NoAV  I  take  no  active  part  in  politics, 
but  only  try  to  impress  upon  my  tenants  the 
danger  of  alloAving  their  passions  and  pre- 
judices to  blind  them  to  the  real  good.  You 
have  a  very  poAverful  ally  in  Mr.  Markham." 

"  Yes  ;  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
CastletonI  am  pretty  safe.  Though  the  Rector 
never  interferes  in  politics,  yet  he  sAvays  the 
opinion  of  his  people  a  good  deal  in  favour 
of  progressive  Conservatism,  not  a  paradox, 
though  some  affect  to  think  it  so." 

"  We  are  teaching  you,  as  Napoleon  did, 
to  beat  us  on  our  oAvn  lines." 

"  Nay,  Squire,  all  progress  presupposes  a 
point  from  Avhich  progression  is  possible, 
and  the  most  rapid  method  of  progress  is 
not  by  cutting  the  ground  from  under  our 
feet,  compelling  us  to  make  a  Avild  leap  and 
frantic  clutch  at  the  nearest  point  d'cqipui. 
For  my  part,  I  don't  see  Avhy  the  Avord  inter- 
fere should  be  used  Avhen  a  clergyman  takes 
an  interest  in  the  Avay  his  country  is  governed. 
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There  is  very  little  doubt  that  religion  and 
politics  run  closely  together,  the  religious 
atmosphere  in  which  one  is  brought  up 
colouring  one's  views  of  party  in  a  large  mea- 
sure. A  Nonconformist,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  is  a  Radical  simply  because  he  is  jealous 
of  Episcopacy,  and  would  like  to  do  away 
with  the  bench  of  bishops.  An  atheist  is  a 
root-and-bi'anch  man  because  he  thinks  him- 
self beyond  and  above  all  law,  and  would 
like  to  destroy  all  faith  that  presupposes  a 
divine  Lawgiver.  Some  seem  to  adopt  their 
politics  as  a  hermit  crab  does  his  shell ;  by 
taking  possession  of  another  man's  views 
they  are  saved  the  trouble  of  formulating 
any  for  themselves,  and  by  going  in  back- 
wards they  can't  be  accused  of  doing  it  with 
their  eyes  shut.  Of  such  there  are  plenty 
on  both  sides ;  but  of  those  who  vote 
for  conscience,  irrespective  of  party,  but  a 
small  minority.  It  is  this  doctrine  of  con- 
science in  politics  that  Mr.  Markham  preaches ; 
and  though  never  seen  on  '  stumping '  plat- 
forms, yet  in  the  young  men's  meetings  or 
workmen's  clubs  he  is  always  welcome,  dis- 
cussing subjects  fairly  and  openly." 

"  There  is  a  great  deal  of  vanity  in  poli- 
ticians generally,"  interrupted  Miss  Dallas  ; 
"  they  are  too  fond  of  hacking  and  carving 
their  own  names  on  the  old  tree  of  liberty  to 
find  time  to  remove  or  carefully  prune  those 
branches  which  add  neither  to  its  beauty  nor 
utility." 

"  You  are  quite  right,  my  cousin ;  in  the 
manufactured  clamour  raised  by  the  few, 
the  real  needs  of  the  many  are  passed  over. 
Lord  Beaconsfield  spoke  what  ought  to  be 
the  aim  of  every  man,  irrespective  of  party, 
when,  in  one  of  his  early  speeches,  he  said,  'I 
am  a  Liberal  to  uproot  all  that  is  evil,  and  a 
Conservative  to  uphold  all  that  is  good.' " 

"  At  any  rate,"  she  continued,  "  if  women 
are  sometimes  wrong  in  their  premisses,  they 
are  often  right  in  their  conclusions." 

"  I  am  not  quite  sure  Avhat  conclusions  we 
have  arrived  at,''  said  the  Squire. 

"  Naturally  this,  that  Liberals  are  right  in 
principle  and  Conservatives  in  practice," 
laughed  Phyllis. 

The  Squire  shook  his  finger  at  her  play- 
fully. "Rather  say  that  Conservatives  are 
women  and  Liberals  men,  the  former  being 
sometimes  correct  in  their  conclusions,  and 
the  latter  always  right  in  their  premisses." 

"  I  am  not  going  to  let  you  have  the  last 
woi^d,  Squire  ;  that's  a  lady's  privilege,"  said 
Miss  Dallas  as  she  gave  the  signal  for  I'ising. 
"  I  warn  you  landed  proprietors  to  beware. 
Our  side,  perhaps  foolishly,  gave  the  reins  , 


into  the  hands  of  a  child,  for  the  democracy 
is  but  a  child  in  waywardness ;  but  yours 
has  given  him  the  whip  with  which  he  may 
lash  the  horses  into  frenzy,  thereby  endan- 
gering the  coach  and  occupants.  We  shall 
soon  have  to  cry  with  Marat, 

'  Chapeau  bas,  messieirrs,  bourgeois  et  valletaille, 
Ce  sent  vos  maitres  qm  passent,  saluez  la  canaille.'  " 

This  given  with  a  semi-tragic  air  and  an  old- 
fashioned  curtsey,  she  left  the  room  with  the 
two  girls. 

CHAPTER   XIII. — DINNER   TABLE   TALK. 

"  Are  you  going  to  invest  the  gentlemen 
i  with  the  most  noble  order  of  '  St.   Cecilia,' 
Miss  Trevylian  ? "  asked  Sir  Bernard,  while 
{  surveying  the  newly  completed  table  decora- 
tions for  the  dinner. 

Phyllis  looked  up  with  the  pleased  smile 
that  title  always  evoked.  "  Would  you  like 
a  bouquet,  Sir  Bernard  ?"  removing,  as  was 
her  wont,  the  question  from  the  abstract  to 
the  personal. 

"  Certainly,  I  expect  no  less." 

"  Then  we  will  share  the  honour.  Nancy 
shall  make  a  button-hole  for  you,  and  I  will 
arrange  one  for  Mr.  Greatorex." 

"  Not  at  all,  Phyl,"  cried  Nan.  "  Father 
will  only  be  adorned  by  me ;  I  hand  Sir 
Bernard  over  to  you,  whose  taste,  I  am  sure, 
will  satisfy  him  better  than  mine  would." 

"  That  is  unkind.  Miss  Greatorex  ;  but  to 
show  you  that  I  am  more  conceited  than 
you,  will  you  wear  flowers  in  your  dress  of 
my  arranging  to-night  ?" 

Deftly  he  put  together  a  lovely  spray  and 
handed  it  to  her,  fui-tively  glancing  at  Phyllis 
to  see  if  she  betrayed  any  jealousy ;  but  of 
such  a  feeling  she  was  quite  incapable,  espe- 
cially where  Nancy  was  concerned.  She 
looked  quite  as  pleased  as  if  the  attention 
had  been  paid  to  herself. 

"  Now  I  must  be  off  to  find  whether 
Mamsell  wants  me.  Take  care  of  Nancy, 
Sir  Bernard,  and  see  that  she  does  not  over- 
tire  herself.     Farewell  till  dinner-time." 

Phyllis's  toilette  was  not  as  a  rule  a 
lengthened  proceeding,  but  on  this  occasion 
the  prospect  of  a  stiff  dinner-party,  of  which 
she  had  no  experience,  and  x'ather  dreaded, 
sent  her  to  dress  earlier  than  usual,  so  as  to 
get  accustomed  to  the  idea  by  hei'self.  With 
a  bunch  of  her  favourite  chrysanthemums 
she  entered  the  room,  and  the  chrysanthe- 
mums fell  out  of  her  hand  disregarded  on 
the  floor  when,  to  her  surprise,  she  saw  a 
lovely  breast-knot  of  flowers  lying  on  her 
dressing-table,  blended  in  excellent  taste. 
A  cai'd  was  attached  on  which  was  written, 
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•"  For  the  Patron  Saint  of  the  Order.— B.  M." 
Phyllis  inspected  the  breast-knot  from  dif- 
ferent points  of  view,  as  if  afraid  to  touch  it, 
putting  her  hand  to  her  cheek,  which  glowed 
with  a  shy  feeling  of  pleasure.  Then  she 
dressed  more  slowly  than  usual,  for  she  had 
to  pause  occasionally  and  take  another  look 
to  be  quite  sure  she  had  seen  aright.  Just 
as  she  was  thinking  how  to  place  it  to  the 
best  advantage  Nan  peeped  in. 

"  I  have  come  to  give  my  opinion  on  the 
•chrysanthemums,  Phyl." 

Phyllis's  voice  had  an  uncertain  ring  in  it 
■as  she  replied — 

"Sir  Bernard  has  sent  me  something  better. 
See,  Nancy,  is  it  not  kind  of  him  1  Have  I 
put  it  in  right  ? " — looking  down  at  her 
flowers. 

"Yes;  you  will  more  than  satisfy — Mr. 
Danby.     Come,  or  we  shall  be  late." 

Arm-in-arm  they  entered  the  drawing- 
room.  It  was  a  relief  to  Phyllis  to  find  that 
some  of  the  guests  had  arrived,  for  she  hardly 
knew  how  to  thank  Sir  Bernard.  But  the 
glance  that  met  her  shy  smile  of  gratitude 
showed  her  that  the  donor  was  rewarded 
already  by  the  added  charm  the  bouquet 
gave  to  the  sweet  gravity  of  her  dress  and 
demeanour.  Mr.  Danby  shook  her  hand 
with  great  empressement.  He  was  a  young 
florid-complexioned  man,  who  passed  for 
being  verj^  good-natured,  but  with  no  more 
brains  than  would  carry  him  comfortablj- 
through  life.  Yet,  blest  with  an  income  of 
about  £5,000  a  year,  including  a  pretty  little 
estate,  match-making  mothers  thought  him 
quite  worth  angling  for. 

"  Miss  Trevylian,"  he  began,  "  I  have  done 
nothing  but  dream  of  the  dances  I  had  with 
you  at  the  Rectory." 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  Mr.  Danby,"  she  replied 
with  a  smile. 

"Sorry!     Why?     I'm  not." 

"  Because  it  must  be  a  nightmare  by  this 
time." 

He  laughed.  Mirth  was  very  easily  roused 
in  this  fox-hunting  squire.  But  it  was  not 
an  unpleasant  sound,  quite  natural,  not  the 
asinine  giggle  some  gilded  youths  think  as 
good  as  a  genuine  bit  of  laughter. 

"  I  can  assure  you,  the  only  nightmarish 
part  of  it  was  in  being  so  tantalising  as  not 
to  be  a  reality.  I  think  Maxwell  might  give 
us  the  chance  of  tripping  on  the  light  fan- 
tastic, don't  you  1 " 

Before  he  could  get  an  answer  dinner  was 
announced,  and  he  had  to  depart  to  claim 
Miss  Letitia,  to  whom,  fortuitously.  Sir  Ber- 
nard had  been  talking,  so  that  he  had  not 


remarked   Mr.    Danby's   defection.     Phyllis 
met  Mr.  Markham  on  his  way  to  her. 

"  My  host  tells  me  I  am  to  take  care  of 
you,  my  dear.  I  am  quoting  his  own  words." 

"I  feel  perfectly  safe  in  your  keeping, 
Mr.  Markham.  Lady  Morgan  will  be  on 
your  other  side,  so  never  mind  me,  I  shall 
be  amused  listening  to  the  conversation,  and," 
she  added  confidentially,  "  General  Mackin- 
tosh takes  in  Nan,  and  he  is  rather  old,  so  I 
will  try  to  talk  to  him  that  she  may  ha^•e 
the  opportunity  of  entertaining  Captain  Har- 
man,  who  is  Miss  Dallas's  cavalier." 

"  You  little  traitress ! "  whispered  the 
Rector,  "  you  forget  Jack's  interests  in  that 
quarter." 

Phyllis  felt  the  colour  fly  to  her  face,  but 
said  nothing,  the  business  of  settling  them- 
selves at  table  filling  in  the  silence,  and  in 
the  buzz  of  conversation  that  ensued  she  was 
left  to  her  own  musings.  She  had  never  seen 
the  dining-room  swept  and  garnished  for 
company  before.  The  family  portraits, 
shrouded  in  ghostly  draperies,  as  if  they 
were  preparing  to  come  out  of  their  vault, 
but  had  paused,  entangled  in  their  grave- 
clothes,  and  from  which  she  had  always 
expected  to  see  a  hand  protrude  itself  to 
remove  the  cerecloth,  had  been  wont  to  give 
her  a  cold  shiver.  Now  they  looked  down 
upon  her  with  more  of  life,  and  she  imagined 
them  stepping  out  of  their  frames  and  taking 
their  places  at  table.  She  pictured  Lady 
Maxwell,  cold  and  calm,  with  the  boy  Ber- 
nard leaning  over  the  back  of  her  chair, 
listening  to  the  loud  laughter  and  question- 
able jokes,  while  through  and  above  them  all 
she  heard  a  rippling  laugh,  saw  a  mignonae 
brilliant  face,  that  flashed  across  like  a 
meteor  and  disappeared  into  the  darkness. 
She  gave  a  slight  shudder  and  glanced  up 
suddenl}^  Had  she  been  dreaming !  Sir 
Bernard  was  talking  to  Lady  Morgan,  but 
under  his  long  lashes  his  eyes  were  looking 
at  her  with  an  almost  anxious  expression  in 
them.  Involuntarily  she  raised  her  hand  to 
the  flowers  on  her  dress.  The  action  imme- 
diately dispelled  the  look,  and  he  threw  his 
head  back,  passing  his  hand  through  his  hair, 
as  if  relieved,  and  gave  her  the  benefit  of 
his  mother's  smile,  which  efiectually  called 
her  back  to  the  present. 

She  looked  about  her.  The  table  orna- 
ments were  very  low,  so  that  there  was  no 
bar  to  talking  across  if  any  one  wished.  Miss 
Letitia  was  in  great  good-humour  ;  she  felt 
she  was  looking  her  best ;  the  light  from  the 
rose-coloured  lamp  shades  tinted  the  dead 
white  of  her  complexion,  and  her  pale  blue 
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dress  was  becoming.  Phyllis  was  between  two 
of  the  oldest  men,  therefore  quite  safe,  and 
Mr.  Danby  was  making  himself  very  agree- 
able. He  was  describing  a  run  across  country 
that  had  been  the  best  of  the  season  when  this 
turn  of  the  conversation  unfortunately  di- 
verted his  thoughts,  and,  bending  forward,  he 
addressed  Phyllis,  who  was  sitting  nearly 
opposite. 

"  I  have  never  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
you  at  any  of  the  meets,  Miss  Trevylian.  I 
should  be  delighted  to  give  you  a  lead." 

"My  riding  is  a  very  small  aflfair,  Mr. 
Danby.  I  never  attempted  it  before  coming 
to  Castlemount."  She  spoke  quietly,  with  a 
slight  curve  of  amusement  on  her  lips. 

"  Then  you  must  be  to  the  manner  born, 
for  I  saw  you  once  going  straight  as  a 
bird." 

"  Danby  must  have  allowed  his  imagina- 
tion to  picture  you  '  on  mighty  pens,'  Miss 
Trevylian.  I  did  not  know  he  had  been  at 
our  '  Harvest  Home,' "  remarked  Sir  Ber- 
nard. 

"Imagination!  not  a  bit  of  it,"  retorted 
the  young  Squire.  "  I  am  certain  it  was 
Miss  Trevylian  I  saw  one  day  last  spring.  I 
Avas  out  on  the  Downs  and  had  my  field- 
glass  with  me;  I  often  take  it,  especiall}^ 
after  a  storm,  to  see  what  damage  has  been 
done.  Looking  towards  Falkland,  I  saw  a  lady 
on  a  cob  ;  she  did  not  seem  quite  to  know  her 
way,  and  I  felt  certain  she  would  get  into  a 
cul-de-sac.  She  Avent  into  a  field  that  I  knew 
stopped  suddenly  with  no  outlet  save  over  a 
big  ditch  having  a  low  fence  on  the  near  side ; 
beyond,  the  ground  was  spongy.  Well,  the 
lady — oh,  I  see  you  twig.  Miss  Trevylian — 
cantered  up  to  this,  stood  a  little  as  if  to 
gauge  the  distance  and  whether  it  would 
bring  her  a  short  cut.  On  the  other  side 
was  a  rickety  gate  which  opened  on  to  a  bit 
of  common  which  would  take  her  into  the 
high  road.  This  she  seemed  to  take  in  at  a 
glance  ;  she  walked  back — excuse  my  saying 
she  so  often,.  Miss  Trevylian.  I  saw  she  was 
a  new  hand,  but  a  plucky  one — turned  round, 
and  brought  the  cob  on  at  a  gentle  canter 
and  took  the  jump  as  neatlj'  as  possible,  pulling 
the  animal  together  in  first-rate  style.  You 
don't  mean  to  say  you  had  never  tried  leap- 
ing before  ? " 

Phyllis  had  no  time  to  reply,  for  Letitia 
broke  in  with  a  decided  dash  of  acid. 

"  Rather  a  daring  thing  to  do  on  another 
person's  horse.  Miss  Trevylian  might  have 
broken  the  beast's  legs." 

"  I  knew  he  was  a  good  jumper,"  said 
Phyllis,  a  pained  blush   flitting  across  her 


face ;  she  did  not  like  to  be  made  the  topic 
of  conversation. 

Sir  Bernard  smiled  sarcastically.  "  The 
safety  of  Miss  Trevylian's  neck  might  have 
been  endangered ;  but  I  assure  you.  Miss 
Mackintosh,  that  Bayard,  like  his  namesake, 
is  too  gallant  a  knight  to  fail  a  lady  whose 
colours  he  bore." 

"  Oh,  I  can  tell  you  there  was  not  much 
fear  as  Miss  Trevylian  handled  him.  I  know- 
that  little  cob  of  yours.  Maxwell,  he  is  tho- 
roughbred and  would  shirk  nothing,"  re- 
marked Mr.  Danby. 

Phyllis,  to  escape  further  personalities, 
dashed  into  conversation  with  the  Eector,  for 
General  Mackintosh  was  laying  down  the 
law  as  to  the  state  of  the  army,  while  Captain 
Harman  whispered  to  Nan,  "  The  old  fellow 
will  find  '  The  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade  ' 
as  nothing  to  the  onslaught  of  the  'White 
Plume  of  Navarre.' " 

"  What  do  you  mean  1 "  she  asked. 

"  Look  at  the  champagne  he  is  drinking, 
A  violent  attack  of  the  gout  is  looming  in 
prospect,  I'm  sure." 

Miss  Mackintosh  evidently  was  of  the  same 
opinion,  and  tried  to  attract  her  father's  at- 
tention. Letitia  openly  made  faces  at  him, 
but  the  General  was  quite  impervious  to 
"nods,  and  becks,  and  wreathed  smiles,"  and 
gallantly  attacked  the  combined  forces  of 
France  and  Germany,  proving  that  milk  and 
seltzer,  his  habitual  drink,  was  not  conducive 
to  the  formation  of  a  white  liver  for  public 
display,  whatever  weakness  he  might  show 
in  the  bosom  of  his  family.  At  last  the  sig- 
nal Avas  given  for  the  ladies  to  retire. 

"You  should  have  been  at  the  organ, 
Phyllis,  to  play  '  The  Dead  March  in  Saul ' 
while  we  were  filing  out,"  said  Nan.  "  There 
is  always  such  a  ghastly  silence  all  of  a 
sudden ;  the  men  look  like  mutes  at  a  fune- 
ral. I  often  wonder  Avhether  they  are  more 
sorry  for  themselves  or  us.  What  were  you 
and  Mr.  Markham  talking  about,  Phyl  1 " 

"Latterly  about  Jack.  They  have  heard 
of  his  safe  arrival,  and  he  Avrites  as  if  he 
were  slaving  himself  to  death." 

Nancy  laughed.  "  No  fear  of  Jack  ;  he 
is  decidedly  Le  Debonair." 

"Do  you  correspond  with  liim,  Nan  ?" 

"Occasionally;  Ave  haA^e  nearly  groAA'n  out 
of  it.  It  does  not  do  to  play  at  brother  and 
sister  too  long." 

"When  do  you  intend  being  in  earnest  V 

Nancy  looked  up  Avith  a  troubled  glance. 
"  Phyl,  dear,  there  is  no  thought  of  that.  It 
is  -only  what  other  people  have  been  foolish 
enough  to  think.     Jack  has  no  idea  of  it. 
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But  we  must  go  and  entertain  the  guests." 
She  moved  ofl'  as  if  anxious  to  avoid  the 
subject. 

Phylh's  looked  after  her,  and  a  cokl  light 
seemed  to  be  thrown  on  Jack's  conduct.  Had 
.she — Phyllis — unwittingly  drawn  him  from 
his  allegiance  1  She  felt  as  if  she  must  beg 
Nan's  pardon.  And  j'et  she  was  so  guiltless. 
But  she  would  not  write  to  Jack ;  better  to 
let  him  think  she  had  forgotten  him.  She 
sat  on,  listlessly  turning  over  the  leaves  of 
an  album.  She  felt  caught  in  an  eddy,  when 
a  moment  before  she  had  been  rowing  in 
placid  waters.  She  looked  down  at  her 
flowers ;  they,  too,  were  beginning  to  droop, 
but  the  hoya  kept  its  drops  of  honey.  Life 
was  not  all  bitterness,  after  all. 

"  Phyllis,  what  are  yoii  doing  over  there  1 
Come  here,  child."  It  Avas  Lady  Morgan 
who  spoke.  "  Tell  me  how  you  have  been 
passing  the  time.  I  have  not  seen  you  for 
an  age." 

Letitia,  seated  by  Mrs.  Markham,  was  just 
•stitling  a  yawn  behind  her  fan,  and  jealously 
wondering  at  the  intimacy  that  seemed  to 
exist  between  her  ladyship  and  Phyllis, 
when  the  gentlemen  entered.  She  imme- 
diately began  to  chatter  to  her  companion, 
as  if  to  show  how  well  she  got  on  with  ladies 
Avithout  the  admixture  of  the  male  element. 
She  could  hardly  resist  sending  a  triumphant 
glance  at  her  sister  when  Sir  Bernard  came 
up  and  drew  a  chair  by  her  side. 

"  I  hope.  Miss  Letitia,  you  are  going  to 
favour  us  with  some  music,"  he  said. 

"  Oh  !  presently.  I  am  afraid  j^ou  are  a 
severe  critic.  I  should  be  quite  frightened 
to  play  before  you ;  and  I  hear  you  sing  as 
well  as  a  professional." 

"  Is  that  a  test  of  perfection  1  Miss  Tre- 
vylian  has  gone  to  the  piano." 

"  Yes,  with  her  devoted  squire.  He  really 
seems  smitten.  Amusing,  isn't  it  1  He  put 
his  foot  in  it  rather  at  dinner,  though." 

"In  what  way"?" 

"Why,  asking  her  if  she  went  to  the 
meet.  Eeally,  I  gave  him  credit  for  less  ig- 
norance, knowing  her  position  as  he  must. 
It  showed  great  want  of  tact." 

"  I  suppose  he  takes  her  for  a  lady  and 
treats  her  as  such.  JMiss  Trevylian  could 
liardly  label  herself  'Only  a  paid  com- 
panion.'" Sir  Bernard's  fingers  grasped  the 
back  of  his  chair  till  they  ached;  what 
would  he  not  have  given  to  strangle  this 
-irl  ? 

She  went  on  unconsciously,  "Don't  you 
And  her  very  eccentric  V 

"Who?" 
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"  Miss  Trevylian.  How  dense  }ou  are 
to-night!" 

"Am  I?  excuse  me.  No;  I  have  not 
found  her  so  as  yet." 

"  I  don't  suppose  you  have  troubled  to 
study  her  character,  but  I  must  warn  }'ou 
not  to  take  \iiiv  proteges  on  trust." 

"I  did  not  know  she  had  any." 

"I  saw  you  speaking  to  one  on  Sunday." 

"  Wee  Charlie  Bennet,  do  you  mean  'I   Ho 
I  does  not  look  dangerous." 
i      "  Oh  !  no  ;  but  Avhen  there  arc  so  many 

'  respectable  children " 

j  "  I  am  glad  to  hear  that ;  you  quite 
alarmed  me.  I  feared  Castleton  was  very 
depraved  when  even  the  children  bore  the 
brand  of  Cain." 

"  Sir  Bernard,  you  are  nearly  as  odd  as 
Miss  Trevylian.  When  I  say  respectable 
children,  of  course  I  mean  their  parentage  ; 
now  Charlie  Bennet  has  no  right  even  to 
his  name,"  Letitia  whispered  behind  her  fan, 
with  a  very  shocked  look  on  her  face. 

Sir  Bernard  was  impenetrable  ;  he  oiily 
said,  "  Poor  little  fellow! — but  what  has  this 
to  do  with  Miss  Trevylian's  eccentricities  1 " 

"  One  day  I  said  to  her  I  was  surprised 
that  when  there  were  so  many  respectable 
chil — no,  of  respectable  parentage ;  you  are 
so  particular;"  she  glanced  coyly  up — "that 
she  should  select  Charlie  for  her  especial 
care.  She  even  nursed  him  through  his  ill- 
ness last  3'ear,  and  took  him  all  sorts  of 
luxuries.  I  often  wondered  if  ]\Iiss  Dallas 
knew  ;  and  now  she  makes  quite  a  pet  of 
him.  What  do  you  think  she  said,  Avith  that 
icicle  look  she  can  put  on  ?" 

"  Couldn't  imagine." 

"  No,  I'm  sure  you  could  not ;  it  was  such 
an  extraordinary  thing  to  say.  Her  answer 
was  that  when  our  Lord  said,  'Suffer  the 
little  children  to  come  unto  me,'  He  did  not 
tell  them  to  bring  their  mothers 
certificates  in  their  hands." 

Half-a-dozen  notes  of  exclamation  would 
hardly  suifice  to  give  him  Letitia's  expression 
and  tone. 

A  look  of  amused  gravity  stole  over  Sir 
Bernard's  face.  "I  know  Miss  Trevylian 
has  the  courage  of  her  opinions,"  was  all  he 
said ;  then  he  rose.  "  My  services  are 
wanted,  I  think;"  and  walked  slowly  across 
the  room,  pictui'ing  as  he  Avent  the  eyes  that 
gloAved  rather  than  flashed  Avith  scorn,  as  if 
the  light  died  off"  their  surface,  but  deep 
doAATi  Avere  Avarm  Avith  the  protest  her  heart 
made  against  all  meanness  and  petty  selfish- 
ness. 

His  face  was  still  tinged  Avith  this  min- 
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gling  of  gravity  and  amusement  when  he 
joined  the  group  at  the  piano.  The  outcome 
of  his  thoughts  was  dimly  shadowed  in  his 
request  to  Phylhs  :  "Will  you  sing  me  'The 
Children  of  the  City,'  Miss  Trevylian  f 
then,  in  a  quiet  aside,  "  I  said  me  advisedly ; 
I  do  not  Avish  to  be  classed  with  the  furni- 
ture." 

Phyllis  smiled  up  at  him — that  child-like 
smile  that  always  came  when  she  noticed  he 
had  remembered  any  speech  of  hers. 

When  she  had  finished  he  turned  to 
Nancy  :  "  Now,  Miss  Greatorex,  for  the  re- 
sult of  our  week's  practice." 

Solos  and  duets  followed  each  other  in 
quick  succession.  Letitia  was  quite  for- 
gotten ;  but  as  she  was  carrying  on  a  brisk 
flirtation  with  Captain  Harman,  who  was 
amused  at  her  tart  sayings,  she  was  rather 
pleased  than  otherwise.  A  baronet  in  esse 
was  all  very  well  when  there  Avas  nothing 
better  to  be  got,  but  a  baron  in  posse  was 
quite  a  superior  being,  and  to  be  flattered 
accordingly.  At  length  the  visitors  took 
their  departure,  Mr.  Danby  one  of  the  last. 
He  gave  Phyllis's  hand  a  tender  parting 
pressure,  and  as  he  jumped  into  his  dog-cart 
remarked  to  his  host, 

"  I  hope  the  ladies  are  going  to  honour  us 
at  your  shooting  lunches,  Maxwell.  I  im- 
prove under  the  influence  of  Beauty's  smile. 

'  Oh,    woman,   in    our    hours    of '    you 

know."     And  with  a  Avave  of  his  Avhip  he 


Avas  gone. 


"It  is  getting  serious,"  soliloquised  Sir 
Bernard,  "Avhen  Danby  becomes  poetical." 

Nan  sitting  musing  in  an  easy-chair  by  the 
fire  in  her  bedroom  heard  a  tap  at  her  door, 
and  Phjdlis  entered  in  slippered  feet  and 
grey  wrapper,  the  dark  waves  of  her  hair 
flowing  beloAv  her  waist.  She  came  softly 
forward  and  knelt  down  on  the  rug  at  Nan's 
feet,  laying  her  hands  on  her  friend's  knees. 
Then  with  eyes  fixed  on  the  flickering  flames 
she  said — 

"  Nan,  what  is  this  about  Jack  ? " 

"  Phylhs,  Avhat  troubles  you  1 "  Avas  the 
quiet  reply. 

"Only  this,  that  people  associate  our 
names  together,  and  I  want  you  to  believe 
it  is  not  true." 

"  Did  you  think  it  Avould  grieve  me  if  I 
did?" 


"  You  love  him.  Harebell  1 " 

Nan  glanced  down  at  her,  and  then  her 
gaze  Avandered  far  into  the  glowing  caverns 
that  the  embers  made.  How  quickly  they 
crumbled  away,  eaten  up  by  their  own  de- 
vouring element — warm  one  moment,  as 
if  full  of  life,  the  next  only  dead  grey 
ashes. 

"  I  pray  God  it  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  for 
his  sake  and  for  mine." 

"  Why  ? " 

"  Don't  ask  me,  Phyllis.  I  Avas  glad  when 
I  saw  his  groAving  love  for  you.  He  does 
love  you,  dear." 

She  pressed  the  fingers  that  trembled  in 
her  clasp. 

Phyllis  drooped  her  head  Avhere  her  hands 
Avere  resting,  while  Nan  continued  gently — 

"  I  felt  it  could  bring  no  sorroAV  if  you 
cared  for  him ;  but  that  hope,  too,  has  left 
me,  and  Jack  Avill  have  to  learn  that 

'  Harsh  grief  doth  pass  in  time  to  far  music' 

It  may  be  a  harsh  discipline — who  knoAvs  1 
but  the  music  Avill  be  there  to  the  end." 

Phyllis  raised  her  head. 

"  Nan,  why  do  you  feel  that  I  could  not 
love  him  as  you  say  he  Avould  Avish  ? " 

Nancy  smiled. 

"  The  fire  has  been  talking  to  me  to-night, 
Phyl,  about  your  future  and — mine.  He  had 
no  part  in  yours,  and  I  was  but  a  memory  in 
his." 

"  You  will  be  the  music,  Nan,  ahvays  the 
music  in  his  life,  dear."  Phyllis's  eyes 
brimmed  with  tears.  "  He  is  only  dreaming 
now ;  he  Avill  wake  soon  ! " 

"  Wake  !  Poor  Jack  !  "  She  stroked  the 
bent  head  tenderly.  "  Wake  !  to  find  the 
love  he  sought  Avas  not  for  him,  and  the  love 
he  might  have  had  for  the  asking  but  the 
faint  memory  of  a  dream." 

Phyllis  rose  quietly,  going  to  the  back  of 
Nan's  chair.  She  stooped  and  turned  the 
face  with  its  fair  clustering  curls  upAvards  to 
meet  her  gaze.  There  Avas  a  tremulous  look 
of  pain  on  her  mouth ;  but  Nan  looked 
perfectly  peaceful,  and  a  smile  like  the 
shimmer  of  the  moon  on  a  tranquil  lake 
illumined  her  countenance.  She  put  her 
arms  up  and  drew  Phyllis  down  to  her. 

"Remember  the  music  Avill  be  there 
through  and  beyond  the  sorroAV.  Good 
night,  sweetheart ! " 
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FIRST  SUNDAY. 

Read  Psalm  xl. ;  Luke  vii.  3G  to  end. 
THE    SENSE    OF    SIN. 

NE  of  the  characteristics  of  the  religion 
of  the  present  day  is  the  comparatively 
shallow  views  entertained  regarding  the  guilt 
of  sin.  This  probably  is  tlie  effect  of  reac- 
tion. There  Avas  a  time,  not  remote,  when 
stern,  sometimes  terrible  representations  of 
the  Almighty  prevailed,  and  when  sovereign 
power  and  the  offended  majesty  of  law  were 
dwelt  on  rather  than  the  fatherly  love  of 
God.  The  biographies  of  the  good  people 
who  lived  at  that  period  are  filled  with  an 
almost  morbid  self-scrutiny,  and  with  dark- 
ness and  light,  according  as  the  sense  of 
guilt  or  of  forgiveness  might  be  uppermost. 
The  City  of  Destruction,  as  pictured  by 
Bunyan,  was  the  starting  point  of  every 
experience.  No  one  was  considered  a  true 
Christian  Avho  had  not  passed  through  the 
travail  of  soul  and  the  agony  of  terror  so 
viA'idly  described  in  the  great  allegory.  The 
fear  of  hell  was  f requentlj^  urged  as  the  chief 
motive  for  repentance. 

In  more  recent  times  the  preaching  of 
God  as  a  Father,  and  the  more  humane  repre- 
sentations of  His  will  regarding  His  chil- 
dren, have  led  incidentally  to  superficial 
views  respecting  sin  and  guilt  and  the  neces- 
sarily inflexible  requirements  of  the  divine 
lavr.  AVhile  reasoning  justly  from  what  is 
best  in  man,  there  has  been  frequently  im- 
ported into  the  argument  a  chaiacter  not 
borrowed  from  true  conceptions  of  holy 
love,  but  from  the  gushing  sentimentalism  of 
the  hour.  The  rose-water  theology  which 
smiles  contemptuously  at  the  thought  of 
God's  anger  or  at  future  suff^ering  of  any 
kind  being  possible,  scarcely  knows  how  to 
understand  the  terrible  wrestlings  of  our 
forefathers  over  sin.  It  would  be  well  if  we 
attached  a  similar  sense  of  dread  to  the 
idea  of  evil,  as  they  did  to  the  idea  of 
penalty.  For  there  can  be  nothing  so  strict 
as  holy  love.  It  may  meet  us  "  when  we 
are  a  great  way  off,"  but  it  can  never  leave 
us  there.  Love  insists  on  rifrhteousness, 
and  the  highest  expression  of  goodwill  to 
men  is  the  demand,  "Be  ye  holy,  for  I  am 
holy."  We  require  the  sense  of  our  respon- 
sibility to  God  to  be  deepened — that  there 
are  "  debts '"  due  to  Him  ;  trespasses  which 


have  invaded  the  majesty  and  sanctity  of 
His  dominion.  The  measure  in  which  we 
realise  the  preciousness  of  forgiveness  will 
be  according  to  the  view  we  entertain  of 
the  depth  of  sin.  Our  conceptions  of  grace 
Avill  be  in  proportion  to  our  sense  of  guilt 
and  helplessness. 

How  sadly  does  that  cry  for  forgiveness 
come  in  after  the  petitions  previously  ofTcred  ! 
At  first  all  is  bright :  for  every  word  is  the 
desire  of  the  child  that  the  name  of  the 
Father  should  be  hallowed  and  His  will 
done.  The  prayer  for  daily  bread  is  also  the 
trustful  request  of  a  child.  But  this  new 
cry,  "  Forgive,"  is  the  cry  of  the  sinner.  It 
is  the  jarring  note  of  earth's  rebellion,  and 
the  confession  that  the  kingdom  of  the 
Father  has  not  come  or  His  name  been  hal- 
lowed. 

There  are  many  points  from  which  the 
sense  of  sin  reaches  us.  Sometimes  we  may 
feel  as  if  it  was  ourselves  only  we  had  in- 
jured. We  have  done  wrong  and  are  un- 
happy. A  stain  has  fallen  on  conscience 
which  we  cannot  remove.  Our  self-respect 
is  destroyed.  We  know  that  we  have  not 
only  done  wrong  but  that  we  are  Avrong, 
and  we  cannot,  if  we  are  earnest,  rest  under 
the  consciousness.  We  may  say,  "  If  I  have 
sinned,  I  have  suffered ;  "  and  that  is  true, 
but  it  is  not  all  the  truth.  As  we  grapple 
with  our  evil  we  are  somehow  led  beyond 
ourselves.  No  mere  saying  of  "Peace,  peace," 
by  ourselves  to  ourselves  can  rid  us  of  the 
thought  of  responsibility  to  Another  which 
haunts  us  like  a  voice  from  heaven.  Nay, 
if  the  wrong;  be  of  a  kind  which  has  affected 
another  man,  we  cannot  lay  the  ghost  of 
sin  by  getting  the  brother-man  to  saj'^ 
"I  forgive  you."  In  spite  of  it  all  there 
comes  the  consciousness  that  there  is  One 
beyond  our  brother-man  to  whom  we  are 
accountable.  What  we  read  in  God's  Avord 
confirms,  if  it  does  not  create,  the  same 
conviction,  and  as  we  follow  it  out  and 
knoAv  its  force  we  are  constrained  to  cry, 
"  Against  Thee,  Thee  only  have  I  sinned ; " 
"  Have  mercy  upon  me,  O  God,  according  to 
Thy  loving-icindness,  according  to  the  mul- 
titude of  Thy  tender  mercies,  blot  out  my 
transgressions."  And  the  glory  of  God  is 
that  "  He  forgiveth  iniquity  and  transgres- 
sion and  sin."  The  glory  of  God  in  Christ 
is  that  He  pardons  at  once  and  pardons  fully 
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and  freely.  When  we  pray  "  Forgive  us  our 
debts,"  we  are  asking  for  this.  We  are  ask- 
ing God  to  dismiss  them  and  send  them 
away  for  ever.  We  are  not  asking  for  the 
remission  of  a  penalty  alone,  but  that  the  sin 
should  be  removed  from  our  souls,  and  that 
we  may  be  taken  home  to  Himself.  For  the 
pardon  of  sin  cannot  stand  alone;  it  is  vitally 
connected  with  spiritual  restoration.  The 
prayer  "  Have  mercy  !  "  always  leads  to  the 
other,  "  Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  0  God, 
and  renew  a  right  spirit  within  me."  And 
who  can  describe  the  blessedness  of  the  man 
to  whom  the  Lord  thus  "  imputeth  not  ini- 
quity'?" When  St.  Paul  recalled  his  expe- 
rience in  passing  from  that  death  to  that  life, 
he  burst  out  in  the  hallelujah,  "  Thanks  be 
to  God  through  Jesus  Christ." 

I  believe  that  the  true  cause  of  spiritual 
feebleness  and  of  the  mechanical  fulfilment 
of  religious  duty  in  contrast  with  the  joyful 
liberty  of  the  loving  service  into  which  we 
are  called,  springs  very  often  from  our  hesi- 
tating and  confused  apprehension  of  forgive- 
ness in  Christ ;  and  that,  again,  lies  rooted  in 
our  shallow  conceptions  of  the  heinousness 
of  sin.  Never  let  us  be  tempted  to  silence 
the  voice  that  speaks  to  conscience,  or  Avhich 
even  thunders  in  our  ear  regarding  the  evil 
that  is  so  terribly  ours.  It  may  be  that  some 
definite  act  of  sin  lives  in  memory,  every  re- 
collection of  which  is  a  stab  to  peace.  It  is 
sometimes  forgotten,  but  when  it  is  recalled 
it  is  torture.  We  may  be  tempted  to  live 
down  our  scruples,  but  we  cannot  live  down 
responsibility.  Prosperity  and  comfort  and 
the  good  opinion  of  others  may  be  the  bribes 
for  which  we  are  successfully  sacrificing  our 
moral  sensitiveness.  But  in  those  moments 
when  we  kneel  to  God  with  this  prayer,  we 
surely  cannot  rest  satisfied  Avith  a  repetition 
of  the  words.  That  would  be  a  fatal  satis- 
faction. We  know  that  there  is  something- 
more  required  than  a  perfunctory  utterance 
of  "Father,  forgive  me  !  "  We  feel  that  we 
require  deliverance  from  the  dread  reality 
Avhich  is  our  curse.  We  must  have  the  full 
forgiveness  which  Christ  intended  when  He 
told  us  to  ask  God  to  send  away  (a^ce) 
the  evil;  and  we  will  be  content  with  nothing 
less  than  being  reconciled  to  Him — recon- 
ciled in  spirit  to  His  Avill,  as  well  as  saved 
from  the  consequences  of  our  transgressions. 

SECOND   SUNDAY. 

Read  Psalm  xxxii. ;  Jolm  viii.  1 — 11. 

IS   FOBGIVENESS    POSSIBLE  ? 

We  were  led  at  the  conclusion  of  our  last 
Reading  to  mark  the  steps  by  which  a  man, 


thoroughly  earnest  regarding  sin,  is  led  to 
seek  more  than  the  remission  of  penalty 
and  to  desire  truo  reconciliation  with  God. 
That  is  the  human  side  :  on  the  other  we  may 
see  how  the  forgiveness  of  God  is  the  great 
means  Avhereby  this  desire  is  produced  and 
reconciliation  made  efiectual.  It  is  the  irene- 
rosity,  goodness,  and  mercy  of  God  which 
are  the  instruments  to  deliver  us  from  our 
alienation  and  rebellion.  "  The  long-suf- 
fering of  God  leadeth  to  repentance."  We 
know  in  every-day  life  that  there  is  nothing 
so  calculated  to  awaken  shame  as  being 
treated  kindly  when  we  do  not  deserve  it. 
One  of  the  most  powerful  tales  in  modern 
literature — "  Les  Miserahles  "  of  Victo  Hugo 
— illustrates  this  truth  by  showing  the  effect 
which  the  God-like  mercy  of  a  poor  bishop 
had  upon  a  hardened  criminal  who  had 
cruelly  robbed  him.  It  is  also  made  the 
turning-point  in  the  history  of  the  sinful 
Queen  by  the  Laureate.  "His  mercy 
choked  me,"  is  the  cry  of  the  penitent 
Guinevere.  It  is  a  principle  which  holds 
good  in  our  redemption,  because  the  forgive- 
ness of  God  is  more  than  the  remission  of 
penalty.  It  is  not  the  easy  utterance  of 
acquittal  or  the  light  saying  of  a  lax  good- 
nature. It  is  conjoined  with  the  most 
marvellous  exercise  of  moral  and  spiritual 
influences  the  universe  ever  beheld.  Divine 
forgiveness  is  inseparably  conjoined  with  the 
mission  of  Christ,  and  its  only  adequate 
expression  is  the  cross,  with  the  agony  and 
blood}^  sweat,  through  which  our  Lord  bore 
the  burden  of  the  world's  sin. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  "  Is  forgiveness 
possible  1  There  is  no  forgiveness  in  the 
material  forces  around  u.s.  Every  sin  against 
physical  law  produces  an  inevitable  result. 
If  you  swallow  poison,  no  amount  of  repent- 
ance Avill  prevent  the  fatal  issue.  Can  there 
then  be  any  forgiveness  or  any  escape  from  con- 
sequences when  we  transgress  spiritual  laws, 
which  are  infinitely  more  rigid  than  physical  ? 
Must  spiritual  forces  not  assert  themselves 
as  inexorably  as  material  1  On  what  grounds 
dare  we  expect  that  these  shall  be  stayed  in 
their  inscrutable  course  because  we  fall  on 
our  knees  and  cry,  '  Father,  forgive  us  our 
trespasses  1 ' " 

AVe  reply  that  there  is  indeed  a  sense  in 
which  there  is  no  forgiveness.  There  are 
consequences  following  upon  sin  that  do  fall 
on  the  penitent  as  well  as  the  impenitent. 
It  is  never  the  same  thing  to  any  man 
Avhether  he  has  sinned  or  not.  He  may  carry 
the  results  in  a  physical  frame  that  in  spite 
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excess,  or  he  may  bear  them  in  a  memory 
and  a  conscience  Avhich,  in  spite  of  the 
blessedness  of  pardon,  are  ever  and  anon 
visited  by  the  bitterest  recollections.  It  was 
not  all  the  same  to  St.  Paul  that  he  had  once 
been  a  blasphemer  and  a  persecutor.  The 
face  of  the  dj-ing  St.  Stephen  seems  to  have 
haunted  him  to  the  very  end.  "Less  than 
the  least  of  all  saints,"  "  Not  meet  to  be 
called  an  apostle,"  "The  chief  of  sinners," 
"were  the  terms  in  which  he  recalled  his  past, 
albeit  he  could  add,  "  by  the  grace  of  God  I 
am  Avhat  I  am."  The  repentance  of  the 
wrong-doer  and  the  forgiveness  of  both  God 
and  man  do  not,  and  ought  not,  eflface  the 
fact  that  there  was  wrong  committed. 

But  in  the  highest  and  fullest  sense  these 
facts  do  not  alter  the  truth  that  sin  is  blotted 
out  and  transgression  forgiven,  and  that  too 
in  harmony  with  strict  law.  If  the  con- 
sciousness of  guilt  and  unworthiness  serves 
only  to  make  the  grasp  firmer  with  which 
faith  lays  holds  on  God's  mercies,  on  the 
other  hand  these  mercies  are  not  breaches  of 
law,  but  the  fulfilment  of  a  law  which  is 
continually  in  operation.  Forgiveness  is 
God's  law  of  restoration,  a  law  on  which 
men  act  every  day  among  themselves.  It  is 
the  only  means  possible  for  accomplishing  in 
a  multitude  of  instances  the  moral  recovery 
of  evil-doers.  If  we  may  call  gravitation  a 
law  of  God,  because  we  see  it  constantly  at 
Avork  and  producing  what  we  name  natural 
results ;  no  less  are  we  entitled  to  call 
forgiveness  a  divine  law,  for  we  behold  its 
influence  in  society  and  on  individuals,  and 
notice  it  carrying  with  it  spiritual  conse- 
quences that  are  vitally  connected  with  its 
operation.  We  see  it  in  every  family  Avhere 
a  parent  desires  to  restore  his  child  to  con- 
fidence and  liberty  of  spirit.  By  forgiving 
him  the  father  grants  renewed  freedom  of 
soul.  We  see  it  in  every  social  circle  where 
alienations  have  to  be  removed.  Family 
life  and  the  intercourse  of  society  would  be 
destroyed  except  for  the  influence  of  this 
great  law.  But  if  it  is  a  law  at  all,  then  it 
must  be  a  divine  law ;  and  we  are  entitled 
to  assert  that  what  we  behold  in  the  limited 
sphere  of  things  earthly  is  a  true  indication 
of  "what  is  universal.  We  may  be  also  led 
to  expect  that  the  prayer  for  forgiveness 
addressed  to  our  Father  in  heaven  is  not  in 
vain  :  and  are  warranted  in  concludins;  that 
they  are  very  partial  observers  who  assert 
that,  because  there  is  no  forgiveness  in 
material  forces  which  move  with  the  pre- 
cision of  mechanical  energy,  there  can  be  no 
other  laws  at  work  than  these. 


We  may  therefore  fall  back  with  perfect 
confidence  on  the  blessed  Gospel  of  mercy 
proclaimed  in  Christ.  It  is  tlie  divine  law 
of  restoration,  the  power  whereby  God  brings 
us  to  friendship,  peace  and  liberty.  I'he  pro- 
mise is  not  only  true,  but  it  has  an  all-mastei- 
ing  charm  to  the  burdened  and  wearied  soul. 
"I  have  blotted  out,  as  a  thick  cloud,  thy 
transgressions,  and,  as  a  cloud,  thy  sins ; 
return  unto  me  ;  for  I  have  redeemed  thee." 
Not  once  or  twice  do  we  require  to  receive 
it.  That  is  a  mistaken  view,  and  untrue 
to  our  deepest  experience,  which  Avould  limit 
the  cry  for  pai'don  to  the  first  turning  of  the 
penitent.  We  need  to  pray  for  it  daily,  as 
Christ  has  taught  us  to  pray.  Nay,  the 
nearer  we  arrive  to  God,  and  the  more 
we  bring  ourselves  into  His  perfect  light, 
the  more  sensitive  will  be  our  consciousness 
of  evil,  and  the  more  awfully  real  will 
the  words  become  which  we  may  in  times 
past  have  used  almost  carelessly,  "  Our 
Father  which  art  in  heaven,  forgive  us  our 
trespasses,  as  we  forgive  them  that  trespass 


agamst  us. 


THIRD   SUNDAY. 


Read  Psalm  iv.  7  to  end  ;  Matthew  xviii.  23  to  end. 
THE    CONDITION    OF    FORGIVENESS. 

"  Forgive  us  our  detts  as  we  forgive  our  debtors." 

This  is  the  only  petition  in  the  Lord's 
Prayer  in  which  a  condition  is  made — we 
ask  forgiveness  "as  we  forgive"  others,  or  as 
it  is  put  elsewhere,  "  Forgive  us  our  sins,  for 
we  also  forgive  every  one  that  is  indebted  to 
us."  How  are  we  to  understand  this  condi- 
tion %  Do  we  ask  God  to  forgive  us  in  the 
same  measure  and  proportion  as  we  forgive 
others  %  Certainly  not,  for  w^ho  could  then 
use  this  prayer  with  any  confidence  ?  In  the 
parable  of  the  immerciful  servant,  which 
throws  great  light  on  the  meaning  of  this 
petition,  there  was  no  proportion  between 
the  amount  of  the  debt  due  to  the  Ma  ;ter 
and  that  which  was  due  by  the  fellow  ser- 
vant. If  that  had  been  intended  the  Master, 
instead  of  the  ten  thousand  talents,  would 
have  remitted  no  more  than  a  hundred  pence, 
the  equivalent  of  the  sum  which  it  was  ex- 
pected the  man  should  forgive  his  brother. 
It  was  similarity  of  disposition  which  was 
demanded,  and  not  a  like  amount  of  debt  to 
be  discharged. 

Or  are  we  to  understand  the  term  as  a 
condition  on  the  fulfilment  of  which  God 
insists  before  He  forgives  us  %  If  so,  then 
"  sracc  is  no  lousier  trracc."  As  it  has  been 
well  saidj  "  Forgiveness  would  not  he  forth- 
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giving  as  we  have  been  used  to  think  ;  a 
narrow  and  chimsy  derivation  must  take  the 
place  of  this  ;  it  must  import  the  giving  for 
an  equivalent."  We  Avould,  in  other  words, 
enthrone  a  task-master  exacting  the  talc  of 
bricks  instead  of  the  Father  seeking  the  love 
and  the  good  of  His  children.  Such  preli- 
minary conditions  would  rob  forgiveness  of 
its  charm  and  of  its  power  to  redeem.  For  if 
it  is  the  sense  of  the  forgiveness  we  have  re- 
ceived which  makes  us  forgiving  to  others,  it 
would  reverse  the  order  of  motive  if  we  were 
called  upon  first  to  love  one  another  before 
God  would  love  us.  On  the  contrary,  we 
learn  to  love  others  because  of  the  love 
wherewith  we  have  been  loved.  It  is  be- 
cause He  has  forgiven  us  that  He  looks  for 
our  entering  into  His  own  spirit,  and  going 
forth  in  the  fulness  of  the  liberty  which 
that  forgiveness  has  created  to  carry  mercy 
and  reconciliation  to  our  brother-men. 

And  yet  we  may  be  startled  by  the  posi- 
tion in  which  the  duty  of  forgiveness  is  en- 
forced by  Christ.  It  is  not  only  implied  in 
this  petition,  but  our  Lord  puts  it  still  more 
directly  when  He  says,  "If  ye  forgive  men 
their  trespasses,  your  heavenly  Father  will 
also  forgive  you.  But  if  ye  forgive  not  men 
their  trespasses,  neither  will  your  Father  for- 
give your  trespasses."  And,  again,  in  His 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  He  places  it  before 
any  act  of  worship.  "  If  thou  bring  thy  gift 
to  the  altar  and  there  rememberest  that  thy 
brother  hath  ouQ;ht  a2;ainst  thee,  leave  there 
thy  gift  before  the  altar  and  go  thy  way ; 
first  be  reconciled  to  thy  brother,  and  then 
come  and  offer  thy  gift."  And  He  illustrates 
it  very  forcibly  in  the  parable  of  the  Un- 
merciful SerA'ant,  already  referred  to,  who, 
when  he  had  cast  his  fellow-servant  into 
prison,  discovered  that  his  own  debt,  which 
had  been  previously  remitted,  was  hiid  once 
more  upon  him  with  increased  rigour. 

We  must  not  trifle  with  these  statements 
or  attempt  to  explain  them  away  as  if  they  ' 
must  mean  something  less  than  the  words  ' 
plainly  imply.  We  must  not  quibble  with 
the  demand,  but  rather  let  it  test  our  cha- 
racters. We  will  afterwards  see  the  connec- 
tion between  the  condition  required  and  the 
pure  mercy  of  God  ;  that  consideration  will 
not  weaken,  it  will  rather  enforce  the  neces- 
sity for  forgiveness  towards  others.  It  is 
in  common  duties  like  this  that  the  most 
thorough  trial  of  principle  is  frequently 
found.  It  is  not  easy,  but  very  ditFicult  to 
go  to  the  brother  who  has  offended  us  or 
whom  we  have  offended,  and  with  perfect 
sincerity    seek    reconciliation.      The    very 


attempt  will  bring  out  all  that  is  good  or 
evil  in  ourselves ;  it  will  reveal  to  us  our 
motives,  whether  we  are  acting  selfishly,  in 
order  somehow  to  secure  the  benefit  of 
Christ's  pardon,  while  we  are  in  reality  in- 
different whether  this  man  loves  us  or  hates 
us  ;  it  will  show  us  the  frightful  strength  of 
the  pride  which  resists  the  humbling  pro- 
cess of  making  the  first  offer  of  friendship, 
accompanied  it  may  be  with  the  confession 
of  fault ;  it  will  bring  into  full  light  the  con- 
trast between  our  weak  lo^•e  to  others  and 
the  love  of  Him  to  whom  a  brother's  sin 
became  a  burden  of  sorrow  whose  heaviness 
was  proportionate  to  the  greatness  of  His 
desire  to  bless  him.  It  is  a  terrible  moment 
for  an  implacable  or  obstinate  man  to  be 
brought  face  to  face  with  this  duty.  How 
will  he  not  twist  and  turn  it  away  from 
him !  How  will  he  not  show  reason  after 
reason  why  in  this  particular  case  it  must  be 
out  of  the  question  for  him  to  take  the  first 
step  !  How  he  will  justify  all  he  has  done, 
and  vindicate  as  an  act  of  righteousness  the 
attitude  of  hopeless  alienation  he  has  as- 
sumed !  Anything  rather  than  act  as  Christ 
woi;ld  have  him  act  towards  the  wronged  or 
the  ^^Tong-doer.  And  the  dut}^  ^vill  probably 
prove  still  harder  in  those  very  instances 
where  it  is  plainly  most  obligatory,  because 
there  are  no  quarrels  so  diflficult  to  heal  as 
family  quarrels ;  those  who  are  bound  by  a 
thousand  ties  of  love  are  the  persons  who 
frequently  display  the  greatest  sensitiveness 
on  matters  wliich  would  scarcely  separate 
strangers.  Wounded  feelings  sting  the  more 
keenly  when  there  is  some  basis  of  affection. 
It  is  not  easy,  but  very  difficult  in  cases 
like  these  not  merely  to  forgive  when  pardon 
is  asked,  but  to  be  the  first  to  move  and 
to  exhaust  every  I'esource  in  order  to  produce 
reconciliation.  It  is  indeed  impossible,  ex- 
cept oiu'  hearts  have  been  touched  by  the 
great  love  wherewith  Christ  loved  us,  and 
we  go  forth,  as  He  would  have  us  go,  in 
the  fulness  of  that  love,  not  resting  content 
until  we  have  won  our  brother. 

FOURTH   SUNDAY. 

Read  Hosca  xi.  1—9  ;  Matthew  v.  20—26. 
FOKGIVENESS    AND    RECONCILIATION. 

If,  as  we  have  seen,  we  cannot  believe  that 
the  conditional  "  as  "  in  this  petition  signi- 
fies the  proportion  in  which  God  forgives,  or 
that  it  implies  a  demand  preliminary  to  the 
declaration  of  the  Divine  pardon,  we  must 
find  some  other  key  to  unlock  its  meaning. 

That  key  is  to  be  discovered  by  observing 
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the  analogy,  Avhich  Ave  are  Avarranted  in 
tracing,  bct\veen  forgiveness  in  man  and  in 
God  ;  and  by  taking  an  imaginary  instance 
from  human  Hfe  Ave  may  learn  how  certain 
conditions  must  come  into  play  even  when 
there  is  the  fullest  desire  to  pardon. 

Let  it  be  supposed  that  a  man  of  highest 
rectitude  discovers  foul  Avrong  in  his  own  son 
wliom  he  loves  Avith  the  deep  love  of  a  holy 
and  affectionate  nature.  He  finds  falsehood, 
the  betrayal  of  generous  confidence  and  the 
cruellest  selfishness  Avhere  he  had  hoped  for 
the  response  of  a  spirit  in  harmony  Avith  his 
OAvn  lofty  ideas  of  duty.  Two  courses  would 
lie  open  for  that  father.  At  once  dismissing 
his  child  from  his  house  and  from  his  thoughts, 
he  might  be  done  Avith  him  for  ever.  Men 
Avould  perhaps  approve  of  such  conduct  and 
applaud  the  justice  of  leaving  "  the  scoundrel 
to  his  OAvn  deserts."  For  a  parent  to  do  this 
Avould,  hoAvever,  imply  that  the  old  love  had 
Ijeen  quenched,  and  that  moral  revulsion  had 
reversed  every  natural  instinct.  There  is 
another  course  more  in  harmony  Avith  the 
undying  affection  Avhich  insists  on  clinging 
to  him  Avho  is  still  his  son  in  spite  of  all  un- 
Avorthiness.  The  father  might  labour  and 
strive  for  that  son's  restoration.  Love  makes 
him  forbearing  and  anxious  to  find  a  method 
of  reclamation.  And  Ave  can  imagine  hoAV  a 
moment  might  come  Avhen  the  sense  of  his 
father's  generosity  and  goodness  Avould  pro- 
duce such  a  rush  of  pure  emotion,  as  Avould 
render  the  thought  of  all  the  sorroAv  he  had 
given  and  the  tenderness  he  had  wounded  so 
painful,  that,  as  in  a  lucid  interval  in  the 
madness  of  sin,  the  wanderer  Avould  be 
brought  back  Avith  the  cry,  "  I  have  been 
wrong,  you  have  been  right.  Pardon  me  and 
receive  me  once  more." 

The  utterance  of  forgiveness  under  suich 
circumstances  would  be  an  easy  and  delight- 
ful task.  But  every  just  conception  of  re- 
conciliation includes  more  than  the  utterance 
of  forgiveness.  Such  a  father  as  we  have 
described,  while  ready  to  pardon  at  once, 
freely  and  fully,  Avould  not  be  content  Avith 
anything  short  of  restoration  to  such  a  condi- 
tion of  character  as  might  render  true  friend- 
ship  and  confidence  possible.  But  if,  on  the 
contrary,  the  son  being  received  back  into 
favour,  began  to  display  the  former  un- 
principled nature,  Avould  not  the  Avhole  pur- 
pose and  the  vital  force  of  the  previous 
reconciliation  become  destroyed  1  It  Avould 
be  no  real  reconciliation  if  the  barrier  arose 
once  more  of  an  insuperable  moral  antithesis. 
The  pardon  Avas  intended  to  do  more  than 
remit  the  penalties  of  transgression.  It  meant 


the  sending  away  of  the  sin,  and  a  fresh  dis- 
play of  antijtathy  in  character  would  deprive 
forgiveness  of  its  power. 

In  like  manner  does  God  seek  His  chil- 
dren, but  His  demand  is  for  a  perfect  re- 
conciliation. The  object  of  redemption  is 
much  more  than  to  let  the  sinner  escape 
from  the  penalty  of  sin  ;  it  is  to  bring  him 
into  sympathy  Avith  God's  oAvn  holy  and 
loving  ways.  The  consciousness  that  Ave  are 
pardoned,  and  therefore  safe,  may  be  a  very 
selfish  affair.  Through  His  own  forgiving 
love,  inspiring  the  Spirit  of  Love,  He  woiUd 
make  us  His  true  children,  Who  is  merciful  to 
the  unthankful  and  the  evil.  If  that  end  is 
not  in  some  measure  gained,  pardon  has  been 
in  vain.  For  in  Avhat  a  limited  sense  could 
that  man  be  called  "  free,"  Avho,  accepting 
the  divine  forgiveness,  Avould,  like  the  wicked 
servant,  take  his  brother- man  by  the  throat, 
saying,  "  Pay  me  Avhat  thou  oAvest !  "  Such 
an  unforgiving  nature  cannot  be  free,  for  it 
is  not  free  from  a  hard  heart,  from  Avrath  and 
bitterness,  and  the  inevitable  results  of  sel- 
fish cruelty.  Such  a  man  could  not  enjoy 
true  liberty  of  soul  until  he  shared  the  gene- 
rous spirit  of  the  forgiveness  Avhich  had  been 
accorded  to  himself. 

And  so  it  is  Avritten,  "  Neither  Avill  your 
heavenly  Father  forgive  you  your  tres- 
passes, if  ye  from  the  heart  forgive  not 
every  man  his  brother  their  trespasses." 
There  is  nothing  arbitrary  here,  for  God  can- 
not give  us  the  liberty  of  His  children  as  long 
as  Ave  keep  the  load  of  a  Avrathful  and  A'in- 
dictive  spirit.  We  cannot  serve  love  and 
serve  selfishness.  Forgiveness  in  God  and 
in  man  are  therefore  the  outAvard  expres- 
sions of  the  deeper  laAV  of  love.  "  He  that 
loveth  not  knoAveth  not  God,  for  God  is  love." 
Let  us  remember  this  Avhen  Ave  pray,  "Father, 

as  Ave  forgive  our 
the  great  end  of  our 


forgive   us   our    debts, 
debtors,"  and  recognise 


redemption. 


FIFTH   SUNDAY. 


Head  2  Sam.  xiv.  1—14  ;   St.  Matt,  xviii.  7—20. 
FORGIVENESS    AND    SACRIFICE. 

Another  important  lesson  may  be  learned 
from  a  further  consideration  of  the  similarity 
betAveen  forgiveness  in  man  and  in  God. 

There  is  a  kind  of  forgiveness  which  is 
easily  fulfilled,  and  Avhich  is  the  fruit  of  in- 
difference instead  of  love.  It  is  that  kind 
of  forgiveness  which  is  expressed  by  him 
Avho  says,  "  I  forgive  you  and  am  done  with 
you."  "  I  forgive  you,  but  henceforth  you 
had  better  keep  out  of  my  Avay."  Such  par- 
dons cost  little,  and  are  Avorthless.     But  the 
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kind  of  forgiveness  which  seeks  to  remove 
the  moral  barriers  that  separate  heart  from 
heart,  brings  with  it  a  demand  for  self-sacri- 
fice. It  is  so  when  two  friends  are  alienated, 
and  Avhen  the  man  who  lias  been  wronged 
finds  his  moral  sensitiveness  wounded,  so  that 
he  cannot  ge-t  over  his  repulsion  except  at 
the  cost  of  what  he  feels  to  be  justifiable  and 
right.  He  can,  in  a  sense,  pardon,  but  he 
cannot  admit  the  I'estoration  of  friendship. 
He  cannot  take  back  to  his  heart  one  who 
fills  liim  with  moral  disgust.  And  you  can- 
not insist  on  his  doing  so  at  that  stage  of 
feeling,  for  you  cannot  ask  that  man  to  over- 
look—  I  do  not  say  the  personal  injury — bub 
the  utter  badness  of  character  which  made 
the  injury  possible.  As  long  as  that  evil 
exists  he  cannot  truthfully  enjoy  reconcilia- 
tion. If  he  has  lost  all  his  old  love  for  the 
wrong-doer,  or,  if  he  is  without  that  Chris- 
tian love  which  makes  a  brother's  fault  be- 
come a  personal  burden,  he  may  dismiss 
him,  if  not  with  a  blessing,  at  least  without 
a.  malediction,  and,  having  done  so,  rest  satis- 
fied. But  if  he  does  love  the  man — bad 
though  he  be — and  is  also  determined  that 
his  own  moral  sensitiveness  shall  be  satisfied, 
he  will  find  how  forgiving  love  demands 
sacrifice.  Self-abnegation  will  become  a 
necessity.  He  must  seek,  if  he  is  to  save. 
If  ho  is  to  win  back  his  brother  he  must  be 
prepared  to  endure  "  the  contradiction  of  the 
.sinner"  against  himself,  and  ply  him  with 
the  constraining  influences  of  a  love  that  will 
not  let  him  go  as  long  as  there  is  a  hope  of 
recovery.  This  must  luring  the  cross  with 
its  pain,  its  self-sacrifice,  its  crucifixion  of 
pride,  and  the  bearing  the  burden  of 
another's  sin.  He  may  possibly  fail ;  and 
there  is  a  point  in  the  case  of  man  as  Avell  as 
God,  when  forgiveness  seems  hopeless,  be- 
■eause  true  reconciliation  is  hopeless,  and 
when  all  that  can  be  said  is,  "  Depart  from 
me  !  "  But  ere  such  a  step  can  be  justified, 
every  means  must  have  been  exhausted  in 
order  to  redeem.  If  Christ  in  tears  pro- 
nounced judgment  on  Jerusalem,  it  was 
with  the  testimony,  "How  often  would  I 
have  gathered  you  and  ye  would  not." 

We  can  learn  from  such  human  experience 
how  there  may  be  moral  antipathies  in  the 
divine  nature  which  render  forgiveness  im- 
possible, except  there  be  the  accompanying 
breaking-down  of  the  barriers  of  wrong  which 
repel.  And  can  wc  not  also  learn  from  our 
human  experience  something  of  the  holy  love 
which  cannot  let  the  sinner  depart  for  ever, 
but  which  hiunbles  itself  in  order  to  win,  and 
wdiich  sacrifices  even  unto  the  death  in  order 


to  recreate  lost  convictions,  and  which  plies 
the  alienated  heart  with  all  possible  spiritual 
'  forces  in  order  to  send  away  the  sin  and  the 
i  rebellion  from  if?  Can  we  not  learn  from 
i  this  the  meaning  of  the  Incarnation  and  the 
'  sufterings  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  mys- 
terious travail  of  divine  love  seekinsi;  to 
redeem  lost  affections  and  a  perished  con- 
fidence ?  If  we  only  try  to  be  imitators 
of  God  towards  some  brother-man,  we  will 
learn  as  we  have  never  done  before  what 
divine  patience  and  humbleness  signify,  and 
how  forgiveness  and  reconciliation  are  vitally 
connected  with  sacrifice.  We  will  also  un- 
derstand the  necessity  for  the  condition  that 
occurs  in  the  Petition  we  have  been  con- 
sidering, and  how  we  meet  the  mind  of  the 
Father  when  we  can  say,  "  Forgive  us  our 
sins,  for  we  forgive  every  one  that  is  in- 
debted to  us." 

We  have  seen  that  forgiveness  is  the 
divine  law  of  restoration,  and  how  it  is  by 
our  forgiving  others  and  seeking  reconcilia- 
tion with  them  that  we  can  remove  their 
sins  and  our  own.  If  it  was  by  the  fulfilment 
of  this  law  that  Christ  sought  men  and  re- 
deemed them  from  alienation  and  rebellion, 
it  is  by  using  the  same  great  instrument 
He  would  have  His  Church  win  the  world, 
inspiring  confidence  where  there  is  distrust, 
and  giving  spiritual  liberty,  hope  and  cou- 
rage where  there  is  lovelessness  or  de- 
spair. Sins  become  thus  truly  remitted — 
discharged  and  sent  away  for  ever  by  the 
Church,  when  the  Church  lives  as  Christ 
lived,  and  deals  with  men  as  He  dealt. 
They  surely  cannot  be  remitted  by  any 
priest,  in  virtue  of  a  sacerdotal  officialism 
uttering  woi'ds  of  pardon,  whereby  the 
penalties  and  consequences  of  evil  are  sup- 
posed to  be  taken  away.  They  are  most 
truly  remitted  by  the  society  of  believers 
sending  away  for  ever  the  sins  of  alienation 
and  pride  and  cruelty  which  curse  the  world. 
Holy  love,  in  its  very  loving  and  all  that  its 
love  leads  to,  is  the  power  of  God  to  save. 
He  first  loved  us,  and  Christ  in  His  love  died 
for  us,  not  assuredly  to  supersede  the  neces- 
sity of  love  on  our  parts.  When  He  calls 
us  to  be  fellow-workers  with  Him,  it  must 
be  in  the  sense  that  we  are  to  continue  the 
living  ministry  of  forgiveness  and  love 
among  men,  not  by  merely  declaring  how  God 
loves  while  we  stand  aloof  from  our  own  cross 
of  loving  duty,  but  that,  while  preaching  the 
gospel  of  divine  grace,  we  should  ourselves 
embody  that  grace  in  the  winning  gracious- 
ness  of  our  own  lives  towards  those  whose 
love  we  seek  for  others  as  well  as  for  God. 
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By  D.  CHRISTIE  MURRAY, 
Author  of  "Joseph's  Coat,"   "Rainbow  Gold,"  "Aunt  Rachet,,"  etc. 


CHAPTER  XVr. 

/CALLING  one  evening  at  Crom-\vell  Ter- 
^^  race,  about  a  fortnight  after  the  inci- 
dent just  recorded,  I  found  IMiss  Delamere 
alone.  I  had  not  the  shghtest  doubt  in  the 
world  that  she  understood  i)erfectly  Avell 
the  reasons  for  my  frequent  visits  there,  and 
yet  I  -was  too  shy  to  ask  if  Clara  were  at 
home.  She  held  me  mischievously  in  suspense 
for  a  time. 

"  Do  you  know,"  she  asked  at  length,  "that 
we  have  a  visitor  here  ?  A  lady  arrived 
this  afternoon  to  whom  I  expect  you  to  pay 
great  attentions.  I  Avant  you  very  much  to 
impress  her  favourably.  In  point  of  fact," 
she  added  laughingly,  "  I  expect  you  to  pay 
court  to  her  with  great  assiduity." 

I  said  something  to  the  eftect  that  her 
wishes  were  likely  to  be  disappointed ;  but  she 
shook  her  head  at  this,  with  a  perfect  deci- 
sion of  certainty. 

"  You  will  no  sooner  have  seen  this  lady," 
she  told  me,  "  than  you  will  make  love  to 
her.  You  will  endeavour,  by  every  means 
in  your  power,  to  ingratiate  yourself  in  her 
favour." 

"  Because  you  wish  it  1 "  I  inquired. 

"Not  in  the  least  because  I  wish  it,"  she 
answered  enigmatically,  "  though  I  do  wish 
it,  all  the  same." 

Whilst  I  was  still  wondering  who  this 
visitor  might  be,  and  for  what  object  I  was 
expected  to  be  unusually  polite  and  amiable 
to  her,  the  door  opened,  and  Clara  entered 
with  her  arm  about  the  waist  of  a  lady  of 
five-and-forty,  whom  I  at  once  recognised 
from  her  portrait  and  from  her  likeness  to 
Clara.  Mrs.  Grantley  had  snow-white  hair, 
and  at  a  little  distance  looked  much  older 
than  she  really  was.  But  she  had  bright 
eyes,  perfect  teeth,  and  a  dazzling  natural 
complexion  which  made  her,  Avhen  seen  near 
at  hand,  look  much  younger  than  she  really 
was.  She  had  something  of  the  air  of  a 
prettj'-  woman  of  eight-and-twenty  masque- 
rading as  a  matron. 

I  was  introduced  to  her,  and  was  cordially 
enough  received,  though  the  politeness  of 
her  demeanour  barely  seemed  to  cover  the 
particular  closeness  of  the  scrutiny  to  which 
I  was  subjected.  The  bright  eyes  travelled 
swiftly  and  decisively  all  over  me,  and  I 
felt   as   if 
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I   were   being   weighed    in   the 


balances,  and,  in  all  respects,  found  wanting. 
We  four  sat  do\\Ti  together  and  talked.  I 
was  aware  of  a  desperate  attem.pt  on  the 
part  of  Clara  and  Miss  Delamere  to  put  me 
at  my  ease,  and  I  am  sure  that  if  no  such 
attempt  had  been  made  I  should  have  got 
there  much  earlier  than  I  did.  Clara  was 
in  a  state  of  such  high  good  spirits,  and  was 
withal  so  shy  and  discomposed  by  moments, 
that  I  was  sure  that  mamma  had  already 
been  taken  into  confidence. 

In  a  while  I  grew  to  be  more  myself,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  evening  passed  agree- 
ably enough.  I  was  invited  to  luncheon  on 
the  morrow,  but  I  had  no  opportunity  of 
seeing  Clara  alone  that  evening.  She  and 
her  mother  retired  early  whilst  I  was  saying 
my  good-byes  to  Miss  Delamere  ;  and  Mary, 
who  was  looking  brighter  and  happier  than 
I  had  seen  her  for  a  long  time,  took  me 
gently  to  task  as  to  my  gaucherie  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  evening. 

"  Pray,"  I  besought  her,  "  never  try  to 
put  me  at  my  ease  again.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  world  so  disconcerting." 

She  laughed  at  this,  but  promised,  and  I 
went  away,  cheered  by  her  assurance  that  I 
had  not  made  an  unfavourable  impression. 
This  comfortable  belief  did  not  linger  long. 
As  I  walked  homeward  I  recalled  everything 
that  had  been  said  and  done,  and  remembered 
how  I  had  been  silent  in  the  wrong  places 
and  talkative  in  the  wrong  places.  I  recon- 
structed the  whole  conversation  of  the  even- 
ing half-a-score  of  times,  and  came  through 
triumphantly,  delivering  myself  of  the  most 
profound  and  brilliant  observations,  and 
covering  myself  with  glory.  Then  once  (to 
the  profound  astonishment  of  a  lounging 
cabman  on  his  box)  I  moaned  aloud  to 
think  that  my  actual  conduct  had  been  so 
far  removed  from  my  ideal.  I  pursued  this 
dreary  and  unprofitable  exercise  through 
half  the  night,  and  when  I  got  to  sleep 
dreamed  that  I  had  fallen  so  completely 
under  the  bane  of  Mrs.  Grantley 's  disap- 
proval that  she  was  actually  on  her  knees 
before  Mr.  Delamere,  begging  him,  with 
tears,  to  use  his  influence  in  placing  me  in 
an  asj'lum.  Mr.  Delamere  declined,  but 
Jones  came  suddenly  from  nowhere,  and 
oftered  smilingly  to  do  the  thing  at  once, 
taking  so  evident  a  pleasure  in  it  that  my 
indignation  awoke  me.     The   satire  of  my 
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dream  was  so  far  overdone  that  it  did 
much  to  restore  my  cquiHbrium.  Things 
would  hardly  come  to  tlaat  pass,  I  thought, 
and  fell  to  sleep  again,  a  little  comforted. 

I  had  never,  so  far  as  I  can  remember, 
been  once  assailed  until  now  by  the  tempta- 
tions of  the  demon  of  dandyism.  But  in  the 
morning  I  was  profoundly  exercised  as  to 
my  choice  of  garments,  and  I  spent  a  good 
quarter  of  an  hour  amongst  my  neckties. 
When  I  was  at  last  attired  to  my  own  com- 
plete dissatisfaction  it  was  time  to  start,  and 
too  late  to  change  anything. 

Mrs.  Grantley  was  just  as  amiable  and 
just  as  watchful  as  she  had  been  on  the  pre- 
vious evening.  She  had  impressed  me  from 
the  first  as  a  person  of  unusual  resolution 
and  decision  ;  but  I  was  hardly  prepared  for 
the  exhibition  of  those  qualities  which  she 
almost  immediately  afforded  me. 

"You  and  Miss  Delamere,"  she  said,  ad- 
dressing Clara  after  luncheon,  "  are  going 
out  shopping  together  ?  So  I  understood. 
Mr.  Denham,  I  am  sure,  will  be  good  enough 
to  take  care  of  me  for  a  little  time.  I  am 
going  for  a  walk  in  the  park,  Mr.  Denham." 

I  signified  my  assent  with  what  I  am 
afraid  must  have  been  a  suspicious  prompti- 
tude ;  but  I  saw  Clara  looking  piteously  at 
me  through  the  glass  with  "  clasped,  petition- 
ing hands."  The  glance  and  the  attitude 
seemed  to  prophesy  the  ordeal  to  which  I 
was  about  to  be  subjected,  and  for  a  moment 
I  felt  horribly  nei-vous  and  depressed — very 
much,  I  fancy,  as  a  physical  coward  would 
feel  on  being  told  off"  for  a  forlorn  hope.  In 
a  minute  or  two  I  had  rallied  so  far  as  to 
assure  myself  that  Mrs.  Grantley  could  hardly 
be  in  a  greater  hurry  than  I  was  to  arrive  at 
an  understanding. 

The  girls  Avent  away  together,  and  did  not 
return.  Mrs.  Grantley  disappeared  for  a 
minute  only,  and  came  back  looking  very 
young  and  charming,  with  her  white  hair 
concealed  beneath  her  bonnet.  We  set  out 
together  in  the  early  afternoon  sunshine,  and 
talked  of  trifles  until  we  reached  the  park. 
There  she  chose  seats  in  a  secluded  place,  and 
opened  her  maternal  batteries  at  once  with 
a  self-possession  which  I  envied,  but  could 
net  imitate. 

"  I  want  to  speak  to  you,  Mr.  Denham," 
she  said,  "  very  seriously." 

I  murmured  something  about  being  com- 
pletely at  her  service,  and  awaited  the  in- 
stant massacre  of  my  hopes. 

"  It  seems,"  she  began,  "  to  be  a  recognised 
thing  in  the  minds  of  Miss  Delamere  and  my 
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daughter   that 


some   understanding 


between  you  and  Clara.  Now,  as  Clara's 
mother,  it  is  my' duty  to  tell  you  that  no 
understanding  can  possibly  exist  between 
you  two  young  people  as  yet." 

If  she  had  been  less  brusque  and  straight- 
forward it  would  certainly  have  been  the 
worse  for  my  self-possession.  But  her  very 
outspokenness  helped  me  to  be  at  ease.  I 
assured  her  that  I  did  not  as  yet  expect  to 
secure  any  promise,  and  that  I  had  not  at- 
tempted to  secure  it. 

"  That  is  all  very  well,  Mr.  Denham,"  the 
lady  answered.  "  I  ought  to  have  known 
better  than  to  leave  Clara  so  long  alone 
under  the  guardianship  of  a  girl  so  little  older 
than  herself.  I  am  not  going  to  blame  any- 
body for  the  consequences  of  my  own  indis- 
cretion ;  but  I  must  tell  you,  Mr.  Denham, 
that  I  do  not  think  you  have  behaved  at  all 
well  in  this  matter." 

I  could  not  see  this,  and  I  said  as  much,, 
with  great  respect  and  diffidence. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Denham,"  said 
Mrs.  Grantley ;  "  you  have  not  behaved 
well.  You  have  been  paying  constant  and 
marked  attention  to  a  young  and  inexpe- 
rienced girl,  without  the  knowledge  and 
consent  of  her  one  natural  guardian.  Now 
I  know  all  about  the  affections,  and  the 
heart,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  and  I  know 
that  it  is  quite  possible  for  a  boy  and  a  girl 
to  think  that  the  world  is  coming  to  an  end 
and  the  sun  going  to  be  extinguished  be- 
cause a  girl  has  a  sensible  mother  ;  but  my 
duty  is  to  see  to  Clara's  happiness,  her  solid, 
lasting  happiness,  and  not  to  encourage  a 
mere  whim." 

If  I  have  not  made  it  clear  by  this  time 
that  I  was  at  this  period  of  my  life  a  hyper- 
sensitive and  abnormally  shy  young  man,  I 
have  very  insufficiently  indicated  my  own 
most  striking  characteristics.  But  I  woke 
up  here.  I  cannot  recall  the  words  I  used, 
and  I  dare  say  that  a  great  deal  of  what  I 
said  would  sound  exaggerated  and  romantic 
if  it  were  written  down.  I  hope  so.  It  is 
no  part  of  the  business  of  a  lad  in  love  with 
an  angel  to  have  the  reason  and  measure- 
ment in  terms  of  middle  age.  I  told  her,  I 
remember,  amongst  other  things,  to  consider 
what  a  beautiful  and  charming  girl  Clara 
was.  In  the  frank  simplicity  and  boyish- 
ness of  this  declaration  I  had.  Heaven  knows, 
no  faintest  idea  of  diplomacy,  and  yet  I 
could  hardly  have  done  better  if  I  had  been 
the  cleverest  diplomat  alive.  I  warmed  to 
that  entrancing  theme  and  poured  my  heart 
out,  and  I  know  now  that  mamma  was  by 
no  means  displeased  at  my  eulogy.     Then  I 
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went  on,  as  I  recall,  to  say  that  I  was  not 
anyliody  in  particular  up  till  that  time,  but 
that  I  meant,  if  only  time  were  allowed  me,  to 
be  somebody  very  particular  indeed.  I  would 
work  and  fight  the  world,  and  wait.  I  asked 
nothing  but  that  she  should  not  come  be- 
tween us,  that  she  should  give  me  oppor- 
tunity to  strive  to  become  worthy  of  a  life- 
partnership  with  all  those  excellencies  I  had 
so  warml}'-  pictured. 

She  listened  with  great  patience  and  kind- 
ness, smiling  now  and  then,  and  when  I  had 
done  she  said — 

"  You  talk  of  your  ambitions.  What  are 
they  ?  Tell  me  about  yourself.  Tell  me 
who  you  are  and  what  you  are,  and  what 
you  hope  to  be." 

I  have  known  men  to  whom  a  conversa- 
tional overture  of  this  kind  and  the  chance 
it  aflforded,  would  seem  to  open  up  a  glimpse 
of  paradise.  But  I  entered  on  it  mournfull}^, 
and  with  deep  misgivings.  ]\Iy  father,  I  told 
her,  had  farmed  his  own  land,  and  very  little 
of  it,  in  Warwickshire.  In  his  day,  my 
grandfather  had  farmed  it  before  him,  and 
his  grandfather  before  him.  On  my  mother's 
side  there  was  pretty  much  the  same  tale  to 
tell,  a  tale  of  dull  respectability,  extending 
over  six  or  seven  generations,  and  having  its 
origin  in  fog.  My  parents,  having  been  ga- 
thered to  their  fathers  years  ago,  my  elder 
brother  farmed  the  family  acres,  and  1  had  a 
fortune  of  three  hundred  pounds  a-year.  I 
had  read  for  the  bar,  and  expected  to  be 
called  almost  immediately.  I  had  A\Titten 
for  the  magazines,  and  had  added  not  less 
than  a  hundred  pounds  a-year  to  my  annual 
income  for  the  past  two  years.  I  was  pre- 
paring a  book  about  social  problems,  and 
when  I  had  finished  my  work  of  inquiry 
amongst  the  poor  in  London,  I  meant  to  go 
over  to  Paris,  and  there  to  complete  the 
work  by  a  study  on  the  same  lines.  In  the 
meantime  I  should  earn  more  than  enough 
to  live  upon,  since  I  was  promised  employ- 
ment in  Paris  by  the  editor  of  an  important 
London  daily  journal. 

"  AVell,  now,  Mr.  Denham,"  she  said,  when 
she  had  heard  me  oiit,  "  you  see  that  your 
projects  are  very  much  in  the  air  at  present. 
You  have  been  very  candid,  so  far ;  let  me 
ask  you  a  single  question:  "WTiat  do  you 
know  about  Clara's  position  and  prospects  V 

I  knew  nothing  whateA^er,  and  I  said  so. 
She  looked  at  me  with  those  bright  eyes  of 
hers,  and  I  looked  back  at  her  in  appeal  and 
anxiety.  I  was  not  in  the  least  thinking 
about  Clara's  position  and  prospects,  and  I 
suppose  that   she  either   saw  as   much,    or 


thoT7ght  she  did.     She  smiled  and  nodded  as 
she  said — 

"  I  am  very  glad  of  that.  But  my  daugh- 
ter, i\Ir.  Denham,  though  she  will  never  be  a 
great  heiress,  will  be  in  such  a  position  that 
she  will  have  a  right  to  look  fai  higher  than 
any  place  you  can  offer  her  as  y.  -ur  wife  for 
years  to  como,  however  successfi  I  you  may 
be.  It  would  be  cruel  and  useless  to  pretend 
to  you  now  that  you  are  not  h^  nestly  in 
love  with  her,  but  you  are  very  yi  ung,  and 
cannot  yet  be  certain  of  yourself.  Clara  is 
still  younger,  and  still  less  likely  to  be  cer- 
tain of  her  own  wishes.  You  must  go  out 
and  see  the  world  of  young  women,  which 
includes  a  great  many  charming  young  peo- 
ple, and  Clara  must  see  the  world  of  young 
men,  which  includes  many  eligible  partners. 
I  shall  not  dream  of  permitting  an  engage- 
ment between  you."  And  seeing  that  I 
clouded  very  much  at  this,  and  was  indeed 
for  the  moment  altogether  heart-broken  and 
desolate,  she  bent  forward  a  little,  and  lay- 
ing a  pretty  gloved  hand  upon  my  arm,  she 
said  kindly,  "  You  must  not  take  this  too 
much  to  heart.  I  am  too  worldly-wise  a 
mother,  Mr.  Denham,  to  allow  myself  to 
seem  cruel  to  my  daughter.  It  will  all  no 
doubt  depend  very  much  upon  yourself.  I 
tell  you,  quite  candidly,  that  I  like  you. 
You  have  jodesty,  candour,  ambition,  and 
good  sense.  I  think  yoii  may  make  a  good 
man,  my  dear.  If  you  do  well  in  the  world, 
and  are  of  the  same  mind  in  three  or  four 
years'  time,  and  if  Clara  is  of  the  same  mind 
in  three  or  four  years'  time,  you  and  I  may 
have  another  talk  which  may  come  to  an  end 
with  another  answer." 

The  threatened  delay  looked  heart-break- 
ing, but  I  answered  that  if  the  matter  de- 
pended upon  myself  I  knew  very  well  Avhat 
would  happen,  and  she  smiled  again,  rising 
to  go. 

"We  have  had  our  talk,"  she  said,  as  we 
walked  side  by  side,  "and  we  understand 
each  other." 

I  asked  if  I  might  be  allowed  to  see  Clara, 
and  she  answered,  "  Certainly." 

"But,"  she  added,  "it  will  be  best  that 
j'ou  should  not  see  too  much  of  each  other." 
She  added,  seeing  that  I  was  newly  down- 
cast, "  Now,  come,  Mr.  Denham,  let  us  be 
sensible  people.  Suppose  you  see  Clara  now 
and  tell  her  what  I  have  said,  and  anything 
in  your  own  behalf  you  please."  Her  voice 
was  laughing  here,  as  if  she  could  guess 
pretty  fairly  what  that  anything  else  would 
he.  "  And  suppose  you  say  good-bye  for 
three  months.     You  will  admit  that  if  your 
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affection  cannot  endure  a  three  months'  ab- 
sence, it  is  a  great  deal  less  robust  than  you 
iancy  it.  Suppose  you  agree  to  meet  not 
oftener  than  once  in  three  months,  after  that, 
until  you  have  begun  to  do  something  which 
will  really  c  mfirm  my  good  opinion  of  you. 
Suppose,  tl  at  if  that  time  should  come,  we 
enter  on  i-  new  arrangement.  Come,  now, 
that  ought  to  stimulate  you  to  effort,  and  if 
you  two  young  people  are  really  and  seri- 
ously att  iched  to  each  other,  the  best  thing 
for  both  of  you  will  be  that  you  shall  get  to 
work  in  earnest." 

I  ad?  iit  that  it  all  sounds  reasonable  and 
kindly  now,  but  it  was  different  then,  and 
not  to  put  it  too  strongly,  Avas  like  the  read- 
ing of  a  warrant  of  despair.  We  walked 
back  together,  Mrs.  Grantley  and  I,  and  Clara 
and  Miss  Delamere  arriving  shortly  after  us, 
we  sat  down  to  tea.  I  tried  to  behave  ration- 
ally and  bravely,  but  in  spite  of  my  best 
efforts,  my  manner  depressed  Clara.  After 
tea  we  were  left  alone  together.  I  told  her 
everything,  and  we  sat  hand  in  hand  and 
cried  a  little,  like  the  foolish  tender-hearted 
children  that  we  were,  and  dried  one 
another's  eyes,  and  vowed  never  and  never 
and  never  to  forget  or  change.  I  have  some- 
times been  happy  since  that  heart-broken 
evening,  I  may  have  been  actually  happier 
once  or  twice,  but  not  oftener.  I  find  Mrs. 
Denham  of  the  same  opinion  when  I  consult 
her  memories,  and  whether  in  the  course  of 
time  this  will  enable  us  to  be  worldly-wise 
with  our  own  children  I  cannot  guc;^s.  I 
only  know  that  if  that  blessed  evening  were 
to  be  counted  sorrowful,  I  would  ask  nothing 
better  than  to  be  sorrowful  all  my  days.  We 
were  parting  for  three  months.  Dim  were 
the  depths  of  that  great  gulf  of  time  ;  far 
and  far  away  through  the  mist  of  tears  we 
saw  firm  land  again  beyond  it,  the  land  of 
promise,  shining  in  a  misty  brightness.  But, 
in  the  meantime,  we  sat  side  by  side,  hand 
clasping  hand,  and  our  arms  about  each 
other,  and  I  told  her  how  dearly  I  loved  her; 
and  she,  in  the  sweet  pain  of  that  parting, 
banished  all  shyness  and  told  me  how  dearly 
she  loved  me  ;  and  Heaven  knows  that  if  any 
foolish  pair  of  people  on  whom  the  sun  shone 
that  day  were  happy  whilst  thinking  them- 
selves heart-broken,  we  were  they. 

CHAPTER   XVII. 

I  TOOK  a  precipitate  determination  to  start  i 
at  once  for  Paris,  and  there  to  set  on  foot  j 
my  researches  for  the   second  part  of  that 
volume  which  was  to  shake  the  pillars  of  I 


social  order  in  the  two  great  centres  of  civi- 
lisation. Since  further  meetings  with  Clara 
were  for  the  time  being  forbidden  me,  1  felt 
as  if  I  could  not  bear  to  be  near  her.  The 
barrier  of  distance  seemed  essential  to  even 
a  bearable  misery.  Of  course  I  was  no  sooner 
denied  the  house  than  I  began  to  desire  to 
go  there  with  greater  frequency  than  ever. 
So  long  as  I  had  been  free  to  call  I  had  con- 
tented myself  with  visits  of  a  ridiculous  fre- 
quency, and  now  my  thought  tended  in  that 
direction  every  waking  moment,  and  my  feet 
led  me  thither  every  evening  of  the  week. 

Perhaps  if  Pole  had  been  in  town  I  might 
have  confided  my  sorrows  and  hopes  to  the 
ear  of  friendship.  As  it  was  I  had  no  confi- 
dant, and  managed  somehow  to  consume  my 
OAvn  smoke  in  a  fairly  successful  manner. 
But  I  used  to  wander  up  and  down  outside 
the  house  in  the  darkness  watching  the  sha- 
dows on  the  windows,  and  the  light  in  the 
chamber  which  I  knew  to  be  hers,  making 
vows  and  protestations  and  verses,  and  gene- 
rally enjoying  myself  profoundly  with  a 
rooted  conviction  that  I  was  the  unhappiest 
dog  alive. 

It  was  evident  that  all  this  had  to  come 
to  an  end,  and  so  I  determined  straightway 
upon  the  commencement  of  my  Parisian 
campaign.  I  went  to  see  my  friend  the 
editor,  and  found  my  arrival  timed  most 
fortunately.  I  learned  that  there  was  a 
thoroughly  experienced  person  in  charge 
of  the  Paris  othce.  Within  his  own  limits 
this  gentleman  was  perfectly  trustworthy, 
and  in  all  matters  of  routine  and  tech- 
nique I  was  instructed  to  rely  upon  him  im- 
plicitly. His  colleague,  a  young  fellow  of 
unusual  brilliance,  had  disappeared  under 
circumstances  not  altogether  creditable  to 
himself,  and  since  I  was  prepared  to  start 
at  once,  I  was  to  be  allowed  to  fill  his 
place  on  trial.  If  my  work  proved  to  be 
satisfactory  I  was  promised  a  permanent  en- 
gagement. The  salary  offered  was  not  large 
as  salaries  go  nowadays,  but  it  trebled  my 
expectations  at  the  time,  and  I  closed  eagerly 
with  the  offer.  The  post  offered  me  double 
advantages.  The  salary  was  large  enough 
to  permit  me,  by  extreme  modesty  of  living, 
to  save  one  half  of  it,  and  my  position  as  a 
recognised  journalist  would  immensely  faci- 
litate the  inquiries  I  desired  to  make.  I 
wrote  off  at  once  to  Mrs.  Grantley,  informing 
her  of  this  unexpected  stroke  of  good  for- 
tune, and  I  wrote  my  good-bye  for  the  time 
being  to  Pole.  Then  I  packed  up  my  be- 
longings, gave  instructions  for  the  reletting 
of  my  chambers,  and  started  with  all  manner 
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of  tender  regrets  and  high  ambitions  for  the 
French  capital. 

The  cheapest  route  to  Boulogne  Avas  by 
the  London  boat,  and  in  pursuit  of  economic 
resolutions  formed  beforehand  I  embarked 
upon  it.  There  was  nobody  to  see  me  off, 
and  I  felt  desolate  and  exiled  before  the  boat 
had  left  the  quay.  The  bell  was  ringing, 
friends  of  intending  travellers  were  saying 
their  last  good-byes  and  hurrying  ashore, 
handkerchiefs  were  waving,  and  final  mes- 
sages were  being  shouted  from  deck  to  plat- 
form, and  back  again,  as  though  we  were 
bound  for  a  voyage  to  the  Antipodes,  when 
suddenly  I  recognised  a  familiar  face,  and  Mr. 
Goldsmith,  with  a  black-glazed  portmanteau 
in  his  hand,  came  dashing  through  the  crowd, 
stumbled  down  the  gangway  and  reached  the 
deck.  He  had  only  just  set  foot  upon  the 
boat  when  the  gangway  was  slipped  up  from 
behind  him.  He  set  clown  his  portmanteau, 
mopped  his  countenance  with  a  gorgeous  silk 
handkerchief,  and  gazed  about  him  with  a 
renewal  of  that  beaming  complacency  which 
had  marked  him  at  the  beginning  of  our 
acquaintance.  He  was  magnificently  attired 
in,  I  think,  the  check  suit  of  the  largest 
pattern  and  vividest  colours  I  had  ever,  until 
that  hour,  beheld.  He  wore  an  embroidered 
Avaistcoat,  with  a  great  gold  cable  across  it, 
which  for  size  and  weight  would  have  served 
admirably  to  attach  a  horse  to  his  manger ; 
and  he  wore  rings  outside  his  gloves,  and  a 
pin  with  a  horseshoe  head,  a  size  or  two 
smaller  than  the  original,  and  set  full  of 
brilliants,  which,  if  they  had  been  real,  might 
have  excited  the  cupidity  of  everybody  on 
board.  I  believe  that  if  fashion  had  only 
afforded  him  the  least  warranty  for  it,  he 
would  have  gone  about  with  a  jewelled  ring 
in  his  nose,  like  some  imaginable  Croesus  of 
a  porker. 

He  did  not  observe  me  for  some  time,  and 
I  had  time  to  observe  one  proceeding  of  his 
which  interested  me  more  than  a  little.  He 
had  three  or  foiir  rings  outside  his  gloves 
already,  and  when  once  the  boat  had  started 
he  retired  to  a  position  where  he  fancied 
himself  safe  from  intruding  glances,  and  there 
drew  forth  from  his  purse  a  little  tissue-paper 
packet  containing  half-a-dozen  others.  These 
he  put  on  with  an  admirable  slyness,  and 
having  demurely  admired  them,  turned  round 
and  swaggered  across  the  deck,  coaxing  his 
black  little  moustache,  and  adjusting  that 
monumental  horseshoe  pin  for  their  display. 

At  first  I  was  not  sorry  to  be  unobserved 
by  him,  for  I  felt  somehow  as  if  his  splen- 
dours were  likely  to  be  reflected  upon  any- 


body whose  acquaintance  he  might  claim, 
and  fancied  I  might  find  that  glory  a  thought 
too  obtrusive  to  be  easily  endured.  In  a 
while,  however,  I  began  to  feel  ashamed  of 
this  sentiment,  and  purposely  put  myself  in 
a  position  in  which  he  might  see  me  if  he 
chose  to  do  so.  He  very  soon  remarked  me, 
and  as  I  chanced  to  be  looking  in  his  direc- 
tion at  that  moment,  I  got  something  of  a 
start.  He  positively  jumped  when  he  saw 
me,  and  his  face,  which  had  worn  its  very 
brightest  and  most  self-approving  smile  until 
that  moment,  suddenly  clouded  over.  A 
moment  later  he  came  up  to  me  with  a  forced 
manner  and  accosted  me. 

"  Who'd  have  thought  of  seeig  you  here?" 
he  asked  in  anything  but  a  gracious  tone. 
I  remarked  that  it  was  no  unusual  thing  in 
travelling  to  meet  a  man  whom  one  had  met 
before.  He  grunted  a  sort  of  unamiable 
assent  to  this,  and  asked  where  I  was  going. 
To  Paris,  I  told  him.  He  looked  at  me,  as 
I  fancied,  with  some  suspicion,  and  moved 
away  rather  abruptly. 

It  happens,  often  enough,  in  the  course  of 
everybody's  experience,  that  after-events  set 
so  clear  a  light  upon  trifles  that  we  suppose 
ourselves  to  have  observed  them  keenly  at 
the  time  of  their  occurrence.  It  is  quite 
probable  that,  if  I  had  had  no  particular 
cause  for  recalling  Goldsmith's  suspicious 
glance,  I  should  never  have  given  it  a 
second  thought.  And  now,  after  the  lapse 
of  more  than  tv/enty  years,  I  can  see  the  fat 
little  man  peering  shrewdly  at  me  as  clearly 
as  if  he  were  before  me  at  this  instant. 
"  What  the  deuce  are  you  going  to  Paris 
for  1"  said  the  beady  eye,  as  plainly  as  if  the 
question  had  been  asked  in  words.  Some 
foolish  notion  of  Goldsmith's  myrmidons- 
having  watched  me,  and  of  his  suspecting 
me  of  watching  him  in  return,  assailed  my 
mind,  demanding  only  to  be  laughed  at  and 
dismissed.  We  sat  next  to  each  other  at 
table  at  dinner-time,  and  since  there  was  no 
other  English-speaking  person  within  con- 
versational distance  of  him  he  talked  to  me. 
He  drank  champagne  at  the  meal,  and  took 
a  good  deal  of  it,  so  that  before  we  left  the 
table  he  was  a  little  flushed  and  inclined  to 
be  amiably  merry.  He  was  going,  he  said, 
speaking  more  through  his  nose  than  usual, 
to  have  a  bit  of  fun  in  Paris.  He  was  going 
to  do  a  bit  of  business  too,  he  told  me,  wink- 
ing one  beady  eye  after  the  other  with  an 
ineffable  knowingness.  He  had  a  client  in 
Paris,  so  he  said,  and  he  put  a  certain  air  of 
arrogance  into  this  statement  as  if  the  fact 
entitled  him  to  uncommon  consideration. 
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"  She's  a  lady,  my  boy,"  he  said,  slapping 
me  boisterously  on  the  shoulder.  "  Wod  of 
these  days  she'll  occupy  wod  of  the  highest 
social  positions.  She'll  bake  a  doise  id  the 
world  too.  You  see  if  she  don't.  Bark  by 
words,"  he  continued,  poking  me  in  the  ribs 
with  friendly  familiarity,  "  that  wobad  will 
bake  a  doise  id  the  world." 

I  said  I  hoped  his  expectations  would  be 
gratified. 

"  Do  you  1"  he  demanded.  "  Now  do  you 
really.  Bister  Dedhab  ?  Upod  by  word  that's 
very  kide  of  you.  I'm  very  much  obliged  to 
you,  I  am,  upon  my  living  word  of  honour." 

I  attributed  the  fervour  of  his  gratitude 
for  this  not  too-efFusive  expression  of  good- 
will chiefly  to  the  champagne  he  had  taken, 
but  the  exciting  effect  of  the  wine  did  not 
remain  long  upon  him,  and  five  minutes  later, 
after  having  strutted  up  and  down  the  deck 
smoking  a  cigar  he  came  back  to  me  with 
a  complete  sobriety  of  demeanour. 

"  I've  been  down  to  Kensal  Green,"  he 
said,  "  within  the  last  day  or  two,  and  I've 
seen  the  monument  Pole  has  put  up  to  his 
wife.  To  tell  you  the  truth  I  didn't  expect 
he'd  do  as  little  as  thait  for  her.  She  was  an 
awful  trouble  to  him,  I've  no  doubt,  and  I 
daresay  he's  pretty  glad  to  have  seen  the 
last  of  her." 

I  did  not  care  to  enter  into  a  discussion 
upon  Pole's  feelings  with  Mr.  Goldsmith,  and 
therefore  kept  silence. 

"  I  daresay,"  he  went  on,  "  he's  told  you 
a  lot  about  her,  and  there's  no  mistake  about 
her  having  been  a  tartar.  I  wasn't  tied  to 
her  in  any  way,  but  bless  your  heart  alive, 
she  used  to  make  my  life  a  burden  to  me." 

Still  I  said  nothing,  but  Mr.  Goldsmith 
having  once  made  conversational  overtures 
was  not  to  be  silenced  by  silence. 

"  I  saw  by  this  morning's  papers,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  that  old  Lord  Worborough's  very  ill 
again.  I  suppose  the  old  boy  is  on  his  last 
legs,  or  pretty  nearly.  Bister  Pole  '11  tubble 
id  to  a  good  thing  when  his  lordship  goes  off 
the  hooks.  He'll  be  getting  married  again, 
I  shouldn't  wonder,  after  a  time.  I  think 
he's  had  his  eye  on  a  suitable  party  for  some 
time  past,  down  Cromwell  Ten-ace  way." 

"  Mr.  Goldsmith,"  I  rejoined,  "  I  am  very 
much  delighted  by  your  society,  and  very 
proud  of  it.  But  I  would  rather  lose  it 
altogether  than  continue  the  discussion  of 
this  theme." 

"Oh,  that's  all  right,"  responded  Mr. 
Goldsmith.  "  I  dever  object  to  a  man  being 
a  bit  close  about  his  friend's  afiairs  or  his 
own.     I'm  pretty  close  myself,  when  I  want 


to  be.  I'm  ready  to  supply  anybody  with 
the  small  change  of  codversation  to  any 
amount,  but  if  I'm  asked  for  the  fiver  of  fact 
I  wadt  five  quid  id  exchage  for  it,  money 
down.  Only,  you  know,  I  happen  to  have 
had  idstructions  to  keep  an  eye  on  Mr. 
Pole's  proceedings.  His  wife  was  very  jea- 
lous, poor  thing,  and  I  think  between  our- 
selves, Mr.  Denham,  she  had  a  little  bit  of 
reasod  for  it." 

"I  think,  Mr.  Goldsmith,"  I  answered, 
rather  coldly,  "that  I  know  Mr.  Pole  some- 
what better  than  yourself.  I  can  tell  you 
at  least  that  there  never  was  the  slightest 
reason  for  it." 

I  Avas  half  sorry  a  moment  later  to  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  make  this  disclaimer  in 
my  friend's  behalf.  It  was  certainly  little 
worth  while  to  defend  Pole  to  a  man  like 
Goldsmith.  It  might  have  been  worth 
while,  perhaps,  whilst  that  sorrowful  wife  of 
Pole's  was  still  alive,  and  Pole  and  Gold- 
smith were  compelled  to  hold  some  sort  of 
communion  with  each  other.  Now,  I  knew 
very  Avell  that  Pole  cared  as  little  to  have 
his  honour  vindicated  here  as  he  would  have 
cared  to  have  his  height  and  weight  pro- 
claimed in  the  interior  of  China. 

"  Oh  ! "  said  Goldsmith,  "  you're  a  bit  of 
an  innocent,  my  boy.  Excuse  me  for  sayig 
so,  but  that's  the  fact.  I  don't  suppose  that 
Mr.  Pole  meant  mischief " 

"  Now,  Mr.  Goldsmith,"  I  broke  in,  very 
decidedly,  "  I  have  already  asked  you  not 
to  talk  to  me  about  this  matter.  There  is 
more  water  here  than  was  near  us  on  a  cer- 
tain memorable  occasion  when  you  intro- 
duced this  topic  about  this  time  last  year." 

"Oh,"  said  Goldsmith,  "if  you're  going 
to  talk  like  that  I've  got  nothing  to  add  to 
the  observatiods  I've  made  already.  I'll 
tell  you  what — I'll  toss  you  for  a  braddy 
and  soda.  I'll  toss  you  for  a  soverid.  Come 
now !  I  always  lose  when  I  challage  a  man, 
and  so  there's  a  bit  of  a  chadce  for  you." 

How  could  a  student  of  human  nature  be 
continuously  wrath  with  Mr.  Goldsmith  ? 
I  never  paused  to  analyse  his  charm,  but 
sooner  or  later  it  asserted  itself  in  almost  all 
our  interviews.  The  fact  that  I  detested 
brandy  and  soda,  and  the  other  fact  that  I 
could  not  aftord  to  toss  for  sovereigns  with 
Mr.  Goldsmith  debarred  me  perhaps  from 
the  full  enjoyment  of  his  society.  But  even 
as  things  were,  I  was  more  than  contented 
with  him.  One  paid  a  certain  toll,  to  be 
sure,  and  I  was  ashamed  of  being  ashamed 
to  be  seen  with  him.  There  is  no  perfect 
pleasure  in  this  world. 
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Pole  Avould  have  silenced  the  little  man 
in  a  minute,  l)ut  there  was  no  terror  in  my 
threats,  and  but  little  force  for  him  in  my 
refusal  to  talk  about  the  topic  on  which  his 
heart  was  obviously  set.  The  only  thing  I 
could  do  was  to  refrain  from  answerino;  him. 
Now  and  again  I  checked  him,  but  I  only 
drove  him  for  a  moment  to  a  divergence 
from  the  route,  and  if  he  went  out  on  one 
side  he  came  in  on  the  other  like  a  con- 
versational harlequin.  He  hastened  me  to 
my  cabin  by  an  hour  or  so,  and  in  the  bustle 
of  landing  in  the  morning,  I  saw  but  little 
of  him.  He  went  on  to  Paris  by  first  class, 
and  I,  for  economj^'s  sake,  travelling  second, 
Ave  met  only  at  the  Gare  du  Nord  whilst  our 
baggage  Avas  under  examination.  He  had 
some  little  difficulty  with  one  of  the  ex- 
aminers, and  called  upon  me  to  interpret  for 
him. 

"  I've  been  over  here  time  and  again,"  he 
remarked,  "  but  I  never  took  the  trouble  to 
pick  up  the  parly-voo  lidgo.  Stupid  lot 
these  Frenchmen  are.  Think  of  a  crowd  of 
grown-up  chaps  like  these  not  knowing  how 
to  speak  Iglish  !  I  get  on  very  Avell  among 
'em.  Whedever  I  want  to  buy  anything  I 
put  down  less  than  the  thing  would  cost  in 
Iglad,  and  potter  out  the  coppers  till  they've 
got  enough.  Sometimes  they  get  tired  of 
asking  for  more.  I  come  through  it  pretty 
well.  They  can  see  I'm  a  foreigner,  and 
they  take  pity  on  me  because  I'm  yug  and 
iddocent." 

He  accompanied  and  followed  this  state- 
ment Avith  a  meteoric  shower  of  winks,  and 
his  bag  having  by  this  time  received  its 
cabalistic  chalk  mark  he  bade  me  good-bye, 
and  disappeared.  I  drove  to  a  little  hotel 
I  kneAV  in  the  Rue  Richelieu,  and  having 
bargained  there  for  pension  at  eight  francs  per 
diem,  took  up  my  quarters  in  a  lofty  garret. 
I  saAV  my  luggage  safely  bestoAved,  dined, 
and  Avalked  toAvards  the  Boulevard. 

How  intimately  I  recall  the  night,  and  my 
OAvn  sensations  as  I  Avandered  up  and  down  ! 
HoAv  alone  I  felt,  hoAV  tender,  hoAV  valiant, 
how  resolved  !  AVhat  flashes  of  enthusiasm 
assailed  my  spirit  every  here  and  there  !  I 
touched,  in  passing,  or  seemed  to  touch,  the 
spirits  of  great  men  Avho  had  trodden  these 
pavements  long  ago,  and  of  others  Avho  Avere 
alive  and  familiar  with  them  at  that  hour. 
I  sent  out  my  Avhole  heart  to  the  girl  I  left 
behind  me,  Avith  so  much  Avarmth  and  sin- 
cerity that  I  thought  my  feeling  needs  must 
reach  her,  and  its  voice  find  an  echo  in  her 
mind. 

And  so  to  bed,  as  Pepys  says,  to  feel  the 


Avhole  great  city  pal[)itating  round  me,  a 
mystery  to  be  known,  a  problem  to  be 
solved,  a  fortress  to  be  stormed.  One  of 
my  last  unmixed  joys  in  London  had  been 
to  accompany  Clara  to  the  English  opera  at 
Covent  Garden.  Sims  Reeves  had  sung  that 
night  in  Macfarrcn's  Ilubin  Hood,  and  almost 
the  last  thing  in  my  mind  on  that  first 
night  in  Paris  Avas  the  memory  of  the  re- 
joicing lines  and  the  triumphant  voice — 

"  I  know  that  love  will  Iccad  me  right, 
AVith  such  a  prize  in  view, 
And  happy  omeus  bless  my  sight, 
That  must,  that  shall,  be  tiue." 

Ay  me  !  I  had  a  vague  and  general  notion 
through  it  all  that  my  lot  Avas  not  a  happy 
one,  and  it  seemed  that  I  had  to  face  the 
future  Avith  a  bold  heart  to  dare  to  look  at 
it  at  all.  I  am  (I  OAvn  it  with  a  humble 
heart,  knoAving  my  own  poor  deserts  better 
than  my  most  censorious  neighours)  blessed 
beyond  the  average  of  men,  yet  if  I  could,  I 
would  go  back  to  those  happy,  happy, 
troubled  times,  and  never  ask  to  leave  them. 

CHAPTER   XVIII. 

I  HAD  been  about  tAvo  months  in  Paris, 
burroAving  into  all  manner  of  odd  corners, 
and  picking  up  all  manner  of  strange  ac- 
quaintances, Avhen  I  received  a  letter  from 
Clara.  It  came  in  a  fat  and  bulky  envelope, 
and  consisted  of  no  fcAver  than  ten  sheets 
of  foreign  letter  paper,  Avhicli  Avere  covered 
on  both  sides.  In  some  Avonderment  at  the 
voluminous  nature  of  this  epistle  I  locked 
myself  in  and  sat  down  to  read  it. 

"  My  dear  John,"  it  ran,  "  Mr.  Delamere 
was  making  a  great  preachment  here  the 
other  night  to  mamma  and  Mary  and  my- 
self about  the  rights  of  insurrection,  and  the 
only  part  I  remember  of  it  Avas  that  he  laid 
it  cloAvn  as  an  indisputable  proposition  that 
anybody  Avho  rebelled  without  succeeding 
was  Avicked,  and  that  anybody  Avho  rebelled 
successfully  Avas  Avorthy  of  all  admiration.  I 
took  this  lesson  up-stairs  Avith  me,  and  laid 
it  to  heart.  I  counted  the  chances,  and  then 
I  rebelled.  The  rebellion  has  succeeded 
completely,  and  noAV,  if  you  please,  I  claim 
to  be  Avorthy  of  your  admiration. 

"  I  had  long  been  Avishing  to  Avidte  to  you, 
and  mamma  Avas  A^ery  strongly  against  it. 
If  ever  I  come  to  be  a  charming  old  lady 
and  have  a  headstrong  girl  to  manage,  I 
daresay  I  shall  come  round  to  mamma's 
present  opinions.  But  being  myself  the 
headstrong  girl  at  present,  and  having  to 
manage  the  charming  old  lady,  I  retain  my 
OAvn.     She  really  is  the  most  charming  old 
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lady  in  the  world,  and  I  tell  you  so  with 
perfect  frankness  because  she  has  made  it  a 
condition  of  her  surrender  that  she  shall 
read  whatever  I  write  before  it  is  posted. 
Mamma  has  been  spoiled  by  flattery  all  her 
life,  but  is  still  open  to  its  influences. 

"  I  suppose  that  you  will  begin  to  get 
melancholy  about  it  if  I  tell  you  that  I  am 
in  the  highest  possible  spirits ;  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  I  am.  We  have  been  playing 
and  witnessing  the  loveliest  high  comedy 
here  ever  since  your  departure.  Mr.  Jones, 
to  use  your  friend's  delightful  expression, 
has  been  Sebastian  Dolmering  about  the 
house  in  the  most  artistically  inspired  man- 
ner ever  since  you  saw  the  last  of  it.  We 
know  now  that  he  made  a  formal  proposition 
to  Mr.  Delamere  for  the  hand  of  his  daughter. 
How  stately  that  sounds,  to  be  sure  !  Mr. 
Delamere  appears  to  have  given  the  word  of 
command  for  the  siege  of  the  citadel,  and 
Mr.  Jones  has  been  sitting  down  before  it 
ever  since.  Mary  used  to  have  a  much  loftier 
opinion  of  Mr.  Delamcre's  godson  than  I 
have  ever  found  myself  able  to  rise  to.  My 
wings  always  refused  to  carry  me  on  that 
flight,  though  I  really  did  at  one  time  flap 
them  quite  industriously.  But  since  the 
high-road  of  good  opinion  seemed  likely  to 
land  Mary  in  the  quagmire  of  matrimony, 
she  does  not  travel  on  it  any  longer.  I  am 
told  that  it  is  a  dreadfully  unladylike  word 
to  use,  but  I  will  write  it  in  letters  as  small 
as  my  quill  can  make,  and  you  may  take  it 
for  a  kind  of  shocked  whisper.  I  am  very 
much  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Jones  is  a  humbug. 
I  have  been  burning  for  months  to  say  this 
to  somebody,  and  now  that  I  have  it  off  my 
mind  my  spirits  are  higher  than  ever. 

"At  first  I  was  dreadfully  anxious  when  I 
heard  of  this  terrible  proposal,  and  for  a 
whole  day  or  two  I  was  left  to  wonder  what 
would  happen.  By-and-by  I  began  to  ob- 
serve that  the  suitor  was  less  exalted  and 
confident  than  he  had  seemed  at  first,  and  I 
was  sensible  enough  to  put  a  sound  construc- 
tion upon  this  phenomenon.  How  does  a 
phenomenon  look  when  you  put  a  sound 
construction  on  it  1  It  sounds  as  if  it  would 
be  funny,  like  one  of  Doyle's  grotesque  fairy- 
pictures.  The  elder  Delamere  seemed  to  take 
the  thing  almost  as  much  to  heart  as  the 
younger  one,  and  the  pair  were  deliciously 
gloomy  and  stately  for  a  time.  You  would 
have  thought  that  papa  was  suffering  from 
the  same  pangs  of  blighted  aflection  as  afflicted 
Sebastian,  and  they  both  bore  their  sorrow 
with  such  a  braggadocio  meekness,  and  so 
wore  their  hearts  upon  their  sleeves,  that  no 


daw  with  a  touch  of  human  nature  in  her 
could  have  kept  herself  from  pecking  at  them. 
I  am  afraid  that  I  have  been  a  great  trouble 
to  Mr.  Delamere  and  his  candidate.  I  am 
almost  afraid  that  at  times  I  have  really 
meant  to  be,  but  they  have  been  altogether 
too  inviting  to  be  resisted. 

"  Of  course  Mr.  Delamere's  suffering  silence 
did  not  endure  long.  He  talks  so  beautifully 
that  he  really  can't  help  talking,  and  I  think 
it  a  bit  of  a  pity  that  he  is  so  excellent  a 
conversationalist.  If  he  had  not  been  able 
to  talk  so  nicely  about  everything  he  might 
have  seen  his  way  to  doing  something.  When 
once  the  ice  was  bi'oken  the  fountain  ran 
for  days,  and  everybody  in  the  house  wa& 
drenched  with  the  noblest  maxims.  Mamma 
in  particular  was  so  wet  through  with  them 
that  I  could  not  touch  her  without  squeezing 
two  or  three  to  the  surface.  His  favourite 
theme  was  the  Growth  of  Self-will  in  the 
Young  and  the  Falling  Off"  of  Reverence  for 
the  Parental  Ideal.  I  am  Avriting  about  it 
now  as  if  it  had  been  pure  fun  for  everybody 
all  along,  but  I  assure  you  that  it  was  nothing 
of  the  kind  at  the  time.  It  is  only  in  the  con- 
templation of  it  now  that  the  trouble  is  all 
over  that  one  can  see  the  comic  side  of  it. 
I  was  so  sorry  for  Mary,  and  so  angry  at  that 
pitiless  shower  of  words,  that  I  sometimes 
found  it  hard  to  be  merely  civil  to  Mr.  Dela- 
mere. The  worst  of  it  is — or  perhaps  it  is 
the  best  of  it — Mary  believes  in  her  father  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  would  be  quite  cruel 
to  try  to  lessen  her  opinion  of  him.  Your 
friend  Mr.  Pole  is  very  funny  and  amusing 
sometimes.  We  met  him  last  night  at  the 
Revels',  and  he  was  describing  somebody 
whom  I  do  not  know.  He  said  that  this 
gentleman,  to  his  wife's  mind,  was  such  a 
very  lai'ge  potato  that  it  would  break  her 
heart  to  see  him  pared.  But  for  this  lady's 
affection  it  appears  that  some  friend  of  Mr. 
Pole's  was  quite  prepared  to  pare  the  potato, 
and  judging  from  what  he  said,  to  reduce  its 
dimensions  very  considerably.  It  brought 
Mr.  Delamere  and  Mary  irresistibly  to  my 
mind.  I  do  seriously  believe  that  if  it  were 
possible  to  peel  all  the  pretence  off  that  gen- 
tleman he  would  make  a  rival  to  Tom  Thumb. 

"  But  now  I  must  tell  you  Avhat  has  really 
happened.  I  am  so  glad  of  my  liberty  that 
I  have  been  compelled  to  race  round  in  these 
preliminary  circles  before  sitting  down  to- 
steady  narrative,  like  a  dog  just  unchained, 
or  a  pigeon  starting  for  home,  which,  when 
I  come  to  think  of  it,  is  a  prettier  and  more 
ladylike  simile.  Mr.  Jones  had  actually  and 
formally  proposed,  and  Mary  had  definitely 
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and  formally  declined  to  accept  him.  Mr. 
Delamcre,  after  the  first  frozen  days  of  silence, 
had  poured  on  ns  that  deluge  of  eloquence  of 
which  I  have  already  told  you.  But  I  have 
not  told  you  that  he  had  a  second  or  alterna- 
tive theme  which  dealt  with  The  Crime  of 
Concealment  in  >Social  Aflairs.  You  remem- 
ber something  of  this,  hut  it  was  repeated  as 
if  its  variety  were  as  infinite  as  Cleopatra's, 
and  it  could  neither  be  staled  by  age  nor 
withered  by  custom.  The  text  of  it  was,  of 
course,  afforded  by  your  friend,  Mr.  Pole, 
and  I  heard  him  preached  against  so  often 
that  I  ended  by  taking  a  liking  to  him. 

"And  now  comes  the  fun  of  the  whole 
position.  Mr.  Pole  stayed  in  the  country 
with  Lord  Worborough  for  quite  six  weeks 
after  your  departure.  Then  he  and  his  lord- 
ship, who  is  quite  recovered,  came  up  to 
town  together,  and  Mr.  Pole  made  a  call  at 
Cromwell  Terrace.  All  this  time  Mary  had 
been  pumped  on  by  the  paternal  pump  until 
she  could  scarcely  have  had  a  dry  moral 
thread  to  call  her  own,  and  she  was  getting 
quite  depressed  and  thin  under  this  hydro- 
pathic treatment. 

"I  think  Mr.  Pole  has  very  decidedly  im- 
proved in  appearance.  He  does  not  look  so 
stem  and  stony  as  he  used  to  do.  He  is 
rather  grave  and  quiet,  but  I  am  sure  that 
he  has  a  great  deal  more  humour  than  he 
shows,  for  I  have  seen  his  eye  twinkle  very 
often  when  Mr.  Delamere  has  been  talking ; 
and  I  have  been  conscious  that  if  anybody 
had  caught  me  at  the  same  moment  they 
might  have  seen  the  same  signs.  He  stayed 
only  an  hour  at  his  first  call,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  he  came  again,  bringing  his  lord- 
ship with  him.  You  did  not  at  all  exagge- 
rate when  you  told  me  what  a  dear  old  gen- 
tleman he  is.  I  never  met  a  lord  before,  to 
speak  to,  though  I  have  looked  at  a  whole 
menagerie  of  them  through  the  gilded  rail- 
ings at  Westminster,  and  I  was  a  little  afraid 
of  him  at  first.  He  is  old-fashioned  and 
stately,  but  there  is  such  a  beautiful  courtesy 
in  everything  he  says  and  does  that  I  think 
him  perfectly  lovable.  He  is  just  what  an 
old  nobleman  ought  to  be,  and  all  our  hearts 
went  down  before  him  like  so  many  ninepins. 

"Mr.  Jones,  of  course,  is  always  about 
the  house,  and  he  and  Mr.  Delamere  did  most 
of  the  talking.  His  lordship  seemed  ex- 
tremely pleased  and  interested  by  them,  and 
you  know  that  when  you  do  not  get  too 
much  of  them  they  can  both  be  very  clever 
and  amusing. 

"We  were  treated  that  night  to  a  new 
lecture,  and  it  was  such  an  unmixed  blessing 


to  get  a  change  from  the  old  ones  that  we  all 
welcomed  it  with  enthusiasm.  At  times  it 
was  really  beautiful  and  affecting,  and  it  was 
all  about  the  Moral  Advantages  of  the  Terri- 
torial Sentiment.  On  the  very  next  day  his 
lordship  called  alone,  and  was  closeted  with 
Mr.  Delamere.  Mamma  and  I  were  out  at 
the  time,  and  I  only  heard  of  this  afterwards, 
but  when  I  got  home  I  met  Mary,  and  I  was 
quite  certain  at  once  that  something  had  hap- 
pened. I  don't  think  I  ever  saw  anybody 
looking  so  beautiful  as  she  did.  You  know 
what  very  fine  and  speaking  eyes  she  has. 
They  were  all  sparkling  and  gentle  at  the 
same  time,  and  when  I  had  coaxed  her  a 
little  she  told  me  that  Lord  Worborough  had 
spoken  to  Mr.  Delamere  about  a  marriage 
between  her  and  Mr.  Pole.  It  was  like  the 
dear,  stately  old  gentleman  to  come  himself 
and  to  show  that  he  approved  of  the  match, 
for,  of  course,  the  future  Lord  AVorborough 
will  be  very  much  above  Miss  Delamere  in 
wealth  and  social  station,  though,  after  all,  a 
lady  can  only  be  a  lady,  and  Mary  would 
have  been  an  empress  hy  now  if  emperors 
were  sensible  people. 

"There  are  some  things  about  which  it 
doesn't  seem  the  least  use  in  the  world  to 
try  to  say  anything.  If  I  were  trying  to  tell 
a  stranger  what  happened  next  I  should  fall 
into  pure  despair.  I  know  that  I  shouldn't 
succeed  in  conveying  a  shadow  of  the  truth. 
But  you  are  not  a  stranger,  and  I  think  that 
you  have  a  little  imagination.  Pray  let  it 
loose,  and  try  to  picture  to  yourself  Mr, 
Delamere  that  evening  struggling  in  Mr. 
Jones's  presence  Avith  the  rudiments  of  a 
new  discourse  on  '  The  Blending  of  the 
Artistic  and  Territorial  Ideals.'  Poor  Mr. 
Jones  was  very  mournful  under  this,  and 
though  I  could  not  help  feeling  that  he 
has  made  us  all  suffer  very  much  by  his 
perseverance,  I  was  sorry  for  him  when 
his  ally  deserted  him.  He  still  comes  to 
the  house,  and  Mr.  Delamere  and  he  are 
a  great  deal  together;  but  Mr.  Pole  calls 
every  day,  and  the  poor  thing  must  cer- 
tainly be  excessively  uncomfortable.  He 
does  not  seem  to  have  the  strength  of 
mind  to  go  away.  I  wish  he  would,  for  as 
it  is  I  cannot  help  being  a  little  unhappj- 
about  him  at  times.  He  dashes  those  high 
spirits  I  told  you  of,  although  I  must  confess 
that  his  airs  of  martyrdom  are  sometimes  a 
little  trying.  What  makes  me  pity  him 
most  is  the  altogether  heartless  Avay  in  which 
Mr.  Delamere  has  turned  upon  him.  Only 
last  night  we  had  a  new  discourse  on  The 
Philosophical  Acceptance  of    the  Inevitable, 
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which  was  so  cruel  and  at  the  same  time  so 
funny  that  I  really  wonder  how  I  lived 
through  it  and  kept  my  countenance.  I 
had  to  look  hard  at  the  tahle  all  the  while, 
and  I  said  to  myself  again  and  again  that  it 
would  be  most  shameful  to  wound  Mary 
hy  laughing.  I  succeeded  in  sitting  through 
it,  but  I  was  quite  hysterical  in  my  own 
room  afterwards. 

"  So  now  you  see  that,  with  the  exception 
of  poor  Mr.  Jones,  everybody  is  happy.  Mr. 
Delamere  makes  a  pretence  of  coolness  about 
the  match,  which  sometimes  throws  a  little 
shadow  over  Mary's  spirits ;  but  I  can  see 
clearly  that  he  onlj^  does  this  to  let  himself 
down  easily.  There  is  no  talk  about  an  im- 
mediate marriage,  and  I  suppose  everybody 
feels  that  such  a  suggestion  would  seem  a 
little  indelicate,  in  view  of  what  has  hap- 
pened. 

"And  now,  since  I  have  rebelled  in  your 
behalf  and  my  own,  j'ou  must  answer  this, 
and  tell  me  all  about  j^ourself  and  your 
doings.  1  have  never  seen  Paris,  but  I  have 
read  a  prodigious  deal  about  it  within  the 
last  two  months.  I  cannot  imagine  what  it 
is  that  has  made  me  take  so  sudden  an  interest 
in  the  French  capital.  Perhaps  you  can.  I 
have  told  mamma  that  it  is  all  nonsense  to 
talk  or  think  of  my  changing,  and  beyond 
that  I  am  not  going  to  say  anything,  except 
that  I  am 

"Yours, 

«  Clara." 

This  epistle  delighted  me  on  many  grounds, 
selfish  and  unselfish.  A  week  later  I  got  a 
letter  from  Pole,  who  I  suppose  had  been 
too  busy  in  his  new-found  hopes  of  happi- 
ness to  write  before.  I  wrote  back,  con- 
gratulating him  with  all  my  heart,  and  now 
that  a  means  of  communication  between 
Clara  and  myself  had  been  opened  up,  and 
the  one  creature  in  the  world  I  loved  best 
after  her  was  going  to  be  happy,  everything 
seemed  bright  again. 

Smiling  seas  and  a  steady  breeze  abeam, 
and  gay  skies  and  banners  flying  in  the  wind, 
and  the  gladdest  music  aboard,  and  "  Land 
ho  ! "  and  the  sweetest  bay  of  the  land  of 
promise  reaching  forth  its  green  arms  in  wel- 
come. Then  a  crash,  and  the  sunken  rock 
that  no  man  dreamed  of  has  rent  us  from 
•otcm  to  stern. 

CHAPTER   XIX. 

My  commandins;  ofiicer  and  colleague  was 
Mr.  Alexander  Macllray.  Our  oflice  was  up 
four  pairs  of  stairs  in  the  Kue  de  la  Paix. 


It  has  very  pronouncedly  blossomed  out  since 
then,  and  nowadays  its  gilded  signboard  is 
visible  from  half-way  down  the  Boulevard 
des  Capucines ;  but  at  that  time  we  were 
humble,  and  even  a  little  Bohemian  in  our 
ways  and  aspect.  Journalism  has  grown  of 
late  years  into  a  recognised  profession.  One 
feels,  in  setting  that  statement  upon  paper, 
guilty  of  an  actual  banality ;  and  yet,  as  I 
remember  the  business  a  quarter  of  a  century 
back,  it  was  very  little  of  a  recognised  pro- 
fession at  all,  and  a  vast  number  of  its  fol- 
lowers were  harum-scarum,  clever,  sociable, 
lovable,  and  good-for-nothing  people,  who 
dressed  as  it  pleased  them,  drank  habitually 
I  more  than  Avas  good  for  them,  kept  the  in- 
sanest  hours,  and  generally  conducted  them- 
selves as  though  they  kneAv  they  were  out- 
side the  claims  and  privileges  of  ordinary 
society.  I  am  of  a  staid  and  sober  turn  of 
mind,  and  never  cared  greatly  for  the  wilder 
sort  of  revelry ;  but  I  look  back  with  an 
affectionate  regret  to  some  of  the  old  times 
and  scenes  and  many  of  the  lost  faces.  I 
dare  say  I  am  getting  to  be  an  old  fogy ;  but 
I  look  round  in  vain  amongst  the  begloved, 
tall-hatted,  frock-coated  contingent  of  to-day 
for  the  merriment,  the  jollity,  the  good- 
fellowship,  the  open-handedness,  which  went 
along  with  the  ramshackle  life,  the  billycock 
hat,  and  the  smoke-scented  jacket. 

There  never  was  a  personage  in  this  world 
less  Bohemian  than  Mr.  Alexander  Macllray. 
He  was  a  particularly  respectable  Scot,  who 
dressed  uniforml}'  in  black,  and  whose  gloves 
and  linen  were  always  perfectly  clean  and 
orderly.  He  seemed  never  to  go  anywhere 
unless  called  thither  by  affairs,  and  he  lived 
without  friends  or  acquaintances  outside  his 
business.  He  was  by  no  means  an  ungenial 
little  man,  but  he  was  always  occupied,  out 
of  the  hours  of  actual  work,  in  "  getting  his 
tools  together,"  as  he  phrased  it. 

"  The  besiness  of  a  journalist,  Mr.  Denham, 
is  to  know  everything  that  is  to  be  known. 
Univairsal  knowledge  is  perhaps  empossible, 
is,  in  fact,  empossible,  for  the  endividual,  but 
the  mere  truth  that  a  theng  is  empossible  has 
no  right  to  debar  a  man  from  attempting  it. 
Get  your  tools  in  order,  Mr.  Denham.  Know 
everything  that  ye  can  lay  your  mental  hand 
upon." 

He  broke  out  on  me  with  this  before  I  had 
known  him  for  a  week,  and  repeated  it  con- 
stantly with  unction,  and  sometimes  with  a 
startling  air  of  originality,  as  if  the  thought 
had  just  occurred  to  him  and  he  was  in  haste 
to  express  it  before  it  vanished.  He  had  an 
odd  way  of  expressing  sympathy  and  a  sense 
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of  companionship.  Sometimes  when  we  had 
been  sitting  silent  for  an  hour  or  more,  each 
engaged  in  his  OAvn  task,  he  would  push  his 
work  aside,  and  gazing  at  me  in  a  friendly 
fashion  through  his  gold-rimmed  glasses, 
would  smooth  his  red  hair  Avith  both  hands 
and  say  "  Ay,  ay,  Mr.  Denliam  !  Ay,  ay, 
lad !  Ay,  ay ! "  in  a  tone  of  cheerful  certainty 
and  conviction.  Then  he  would  turn-to 
again  at  his  task  of  getting  his  tools  together. 
I  suppose  he  got  too  many  tools  together, 
and  so  filled  his  mental  workshop  that  he 
had  no  room  to  move  about  in  it.  He  him- 
self did  next  to  nothing  Avith  the  paraplier- 
nalia  he  collected.  He  used  to  remind  me 
sometimes  of  some  imaginable  frantically- 
generous  ironmonger,  Avho  kept  a  prodigious 
stock  of  every  sort  of  implement  for  every 
trade  beneath  the  skies,  knew  the  practical 
handling  of  no  one  of  them,  and  gave  away 
his  stock  all  day  among  the  passers-by.  I 
got  to  have  a  superstitious  belief  in  Mr. 
Macllray's  omniscience.  He  was  a  walking 
cyclopaedia.  I  bepuzzled  myself  with  pro- 
blems for  his  puzzlement,  and  never  caught 
him.  People  who  have  not  met  this  sort  of 
man  hardly  know  how  to  believe  in  him. 
One  would  have  thought  that  nothing  less 
than  a  lifetime  would  have  served  a  man  to 
learn  Paris  for  instance,  as  Macllray  knew  it. 

"  When  I  first  came  to  this  cetty  I  med 
up  my  mind  that  it  was  my  duty  to  know  it. 
So  I  just  set  myself  down  in  the  meddle  of 
it,  and  obsairved.  Then  sir,  in  a  while  I  be- 
gan to  radiate.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact 
and  experrience,  it's  not  that  easy  to  radiate 
as  ye  might  fancy.  Ye  want  a  heap  of  pre- 
liminary knowledge.  I'm  thenking  that  if  a 
man  began  his  denner  with  his  cheese,  and 
worked  back  his  way  to  the  soup,  he'd  find 
his  digestive  organs  getting  out  of  order  in  a 
whilie.  There's  a  way  of  absorbing  a  cetty 
or  a  subject  just  as  there's  a  way  of  absorb- 
ing your  denner,  and  ef  you  take  the  Avrong 
ye're  like  to  find  yourself  bothered  by  a  sper- 
retual  endigestion." 

In  spite  of  this  admirable  exordium  I  found 
when  I  came  to  try  him  that  he  had  formu- 
lated no  scheme  at  all  for  the  absorption  of 
subject  or  city.  He  used  to  stand  in  that 
overcrowded  warehouse  of  his,  and  survey 
his  tools  with  a  constant  satisfaction,  and 
used  to  lay  down  philosophical  theories  be- 
yond counting  for  the  increase  of  his  annoury, 
and  at  first  I  used  to  wait  for  the  announce- 
ment of  some  great  task,  some  Herculean 
feat  of  letters  or  of  learning  to  which  he  had 
set  himself  single-handed.  The  revelation 
never  came. 


He  was  a  simple-minded  little  man,  in 
spite  of  all  his  learning,  and  he  had  a  boyish 
enthusiasm  of  admiration  for  faculties  which 
lay  outside  his  own  range.  He  could  ilow 
out,  measureless,  upon  paper,  not  in  a  stream 
which  went  anywhere,  but  in  a  sort  of  bog 
of  mingled  thought  and  fact  over  which  no 
man  could  travel  diyshod.  But  to  get  the 
gist  of  a  thing  inside  the  journalistic  nutshell 
was  altogether  impossible  for  him,  and  since 
I  Avas  not  long  in  perceiving  the  necessity  of 
the  trick,  and  speedily  acquired  the  knack 
itself,  he  used  to  admire  me  in  a  Avay  so 
candid  and  open  that  I  blushed  before 
him. 

"  Ay,  lad  !  "  he  would  say,  "  ye  have  but 
to  get  your  tools  together,  and  ye'll  make  a 
Avorkman."  Then  he  would  go  to  his  OAvn 
labours,  or  dive  into  the  packed  intricacies 
of  his  iuAvard  storehouse,  and  Avould  emerge 
an  hour  later  Avith  a  cheerful  "  Ay,  ay,  Mr. 
Denham  !  Ay,  ay,  lad  !  Ay,  ay  ! "  as  if 
I  had  said  something  to  elicit  his  most  cordial 
sympathies. 

He  worked  up  four  paii's  of  stairs  in  the 
Rue  de  la  Paix,  and  he  lived  up  six  pairs  of 
stairs  in  an  eminently  respectable  boarding- 
house  in  the  Boulevard  Haussmann.  As  1 
got  to  be  more  and  more  intimate  Avith  him 
he  took  very  kindly  to  me,  but  it  was  a  week 
or  tAvo  after  the  reception  of  Clara's  letter 
that  I  paid  my  first  visit  to  his  quarters. 
I  had  begun  to  think  that  we  should  never 
come  to  an  end  of  the  stairs  Avhen  he  paused 
upon  the  sixth  landing  and  threAv  open  the 
door  Avhich  led  to  a  tolerably  spacious  and 
very  orderly  apartment.  His  bed  Avas  snugly 
tucked  aAvay  in  one  coi'ner,  and  surrounded 
by  a  screen,  and  a  great  bookcase  filled  the 
opposite  wall  from  floor  to  ceiling.  There 
AA^as  not  one  volume  of  mere  entertainment 
on  its  shelves,  but  there  Avere  grammars  and 
dictionaries,  atlases  and  gazetteers,  diction- 
aries of  biographies  and  dates,  huge  bound 
folios  of  the  Entr'acte,  cobAvebbed  all  over 
Avith  shorthand  criticisms  of  performances, 
volumes  of  history  by  the  hundred,  Avorks 
on  chemistry,  metallurg)',  conchology,  and 
on  the  loAver  shelves  a  battalion  of  encyclo- 
paidias. 

"Here  are  the  tools  for  a  journalist,  Mr. 
Denham,"  he  said,  Avith  a  subdued  pride,  as 
he  saAv  me  examining  his  books.  "  Get  the 
contents  of  those  pages  well  into  "your  mind, 
and  there  is  no  department  of  human  eftbrt 
into  the  consederation  Avhereof  ye  will  not  be 
prepared  to  enter." 

I  suggested  that  the  tools  were  there,  and 
that  it  might  suffice  to  take  them  down  as 
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they  were  wanted,  but  this  seemed  positively 
to  shock  Macllray. 

"Nenni,  lad!"  he  exclaimed  warmly. 
"  There's  nothing  that  a  man  can  call  his 
own  in  this  wide  warld  bnt  that  which  is 
packed  away  in  the  head  and  the  soul  of  him. 
Carry  your  weapons  about  with  ye,  and  then 
no  man  can  catch  y'unarmed  at  any  mo- 
ment." 

I  persisted  in  thinking  that  if  a  man  would 
carry  about  with  him  arms  enough  for  fifty 
people  he  might  find  himself  embarrassed  in 
a  chance  conflict  which  came  suddenly  upon 
him,  but  if  my  theories  had  been  very  koh-i- 
noors  of  practice  it  was  too  late  to  present 
them  to  Macllray.  I  liked  the  simple-hearted, 
prim-spoken  little  book-worm  very  warmly, 
and  he  returned  my  liking.  So  we  got  on 
admirably  together,  and  not  infrequently  I 
spent  my  evenings  in  his  room.  He  gave 
me  to  understand,  in  a  very  friendly  way, 
that  I  was  to  regard  my  first  introduction 
there  as  a  standing  invitation. 

"  The  place,  such  as  it  is,  Mr.  Denham,  is 
open  to  ye.  Wethin  its  compass  I  can  say 
for  it  that  ye'll  find  no  more  useful  mass  o' 
knowledge  than  ye  see  collected  here.  Ef 
ever  ye're  passing  this  way  with  an  hour  to 
spare  and  ye  want  to  refresh  your  mind  ye'll 
just  walk  upstairs  as  ef  the  place  belonged 
to  ye,  whether  I'm  en  or  out.  I'll  give  word 
to  the  concierge  below  stairs  to  that  effect." 

I  accepted  his  cordial  invitation,  and  in  a 
little  while  the  house  on  the  Boulevard 
Haussmann  knew  me  almost  as  well  as  if  I 
were  an  inmate. 

The  day  before  which  I  was  forbidden  by 
maternal  authority  to  visit  Clara  came  slowly 
nearer  and  more  near.  The  nearer  it  grew,  the 
more  the  hours  lagged  to  my  impatient  fancy, 
but  at  last  I  stood  within  four-and-twenty 
hours  of  starting.  I  had  secured  a  two-days' 
holiday,  and  in  the  afternoon — I  remember 
that  it  Avas  a  Saturday,  and  a  day  of  excep- 
tional slackness — I  visited  Mr.  Macllray  to 
talk  over  with  him  one  or  two  matters  which 
Avould  have  to  be  attended  to  in  my  absence 
for  which  no  definite  arrangements  had  been 
made.  We  talked  things  over,  and  then  fell 
into  some  friendly  discussion,  so  that  I  lin- 
gered for  an  hour  or  two. 

We  were  still  in  the  full  flush  and  glory  of 
the  summer,  but  the  staircases  of  the  house 
were  dark  in  places,  where  the  illumination 
which  struck  through  certain  gloomy  little 
skylights  and  portholes  could  not  reach.  I 
Avas  half-way  down  when  I  heard  the  silken 
rustle  of  a  dress  below  me,  and  made  myself 
small  to  let  the  wearer  pass.     She  was  in 


shadow,  and  a  narrow  stream  of  light,  with 
the  motes  dancing  thickly  in  it,  played  across 
the  dimness  and  half  obliterated  all  objects 
which  lay  beyond  it.  I  stood  in  a  corner 
and  Avaited  for  a  second  or  tAvo  Avhilst  the 
Avearer  of  the  silken  dress  came  at  a  very 
leisurely  pace  step  by  step  along  the  stairs 
until  all  on  a  sudden,  Avith  such  a  shock  as 
seemed  to  stop  my  heart,  I  saAV  the  face  of 
that  dead  wife  of  Pole's  spring  into  the 
radiance  shot  across  the  staircase  by  the 
sinking  sun.  The  proud,  hard,  disdainful 
eyes  blinked  in  the  sudden  light,  and  the 
Avoman,  seeing  an  instant  later  that  some  one 
stood  by  to  make  room  for  her,  gave  me  a 
scornful,  undiscerning  glance  from  head  to 
foot  and  went  sloAvly  by. 

If  I  had  not  been  supported  by  the  Avail  I 
should  have  fallen  in  the  horror  of  my 
amazement,  I  heard  the  silken  rustle  and 
the  dehberate  footstep  pace  the  corridor 
above,  and  I  heard  the  click  of  the  handle 
of  a  door,  and  then  the  door  itself  slammed 
noisily.  I  do  not  knoAv  hoAv,  by  any  art  of 
Avords,  to  convey  to  the  understanding  of 
another  the  sensations  Avhich  assailed  me.  I 
think  that  amongst  the  chief  of  them  Avas  a 
SAvift  and  terrible  certainty  that  nothing  in 
the  Avorld  was  real,  and  that  I  was  somehoAv 
sunk  in  the  middle  of  an  eternal  emptiness 
of  space. 

When  the  firct  shock  Avas  over,  I  found 
that  I  was  shaking  from  head  to  foot,  and 
that  my  face  and  hands  Avere  moist.  My 
head  was  whirling  so  that  the  stairs  were  a 
kind  of  terror  to  me.  I  climbed  to  the 
landing,  and  stood  there  aAvhile,  striving  to 
collect  myself,  and  then,  rather  by  instinct, 
as  I  thought  afterwards,  than  because  of  any 
definite  purpose  in  my  mind,  I  Avent  back  to 
Macllray 's  room.  The  sound  of  my  OAvn 
knuckles  as  I  tapped  at  the  door  and  the 
brusque  imperativeness  of  his  "Entrez"  in 
reply  did  something  to  dissipate  the  still  lin- 
gering sense  of  the  general  unreality  of 
things.  Macllray  told  me  aftcrAvards  that 
he  had  never  in  his  life  seen  a  face  on  which 
the  expression  of  pure  horror  Avas  fixed  so 
vividly.  I  can  well  believe  that,  in  the 
memory  of  the  reflection  of  my  oAvn  expres- 
sion Avhich  I  saw  in  his.  He  darted  at  mc, 
and  threw  one  arm  about  me. 

"  For  all  sakes,  man,"  he  demanded^ 
"  what's  the  matter  1  Where  is  it  ?  Are  you 
hurt  1 " 

He  moved  me  to  a  chair,  and  kneeling 
down  beside  me  passed  his  hands  over  me 
from  head  to  foot  Avitli  a  rapid,  skilful-feeling 
touch,  like  that  of  a  practised  surgeon.   Then 
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risine,  and  keeping  a  backward  glance  upon 
me,  he  went  swiftly  to  a  cupboard,  and  pro- 
ducing from  it  a  bottle  of  cognac,  poured  out 


a  wineglass    full. 


and  returning,  held  it  to 


ray  lips.  I  drank  it  eagerly,  and  the  spirit 
burned  like  fire  and  set  me  coughing.  It 
steadied  my  nerves,  however,  and  set  my 
lieart  at  work  again  with  a  more  healthful 
action. 

"  Denham,  my  lad,"  said  Macllray  stand- 
ing over  me,  wineglass  in  hand,  "  ye  look  as 
if  ye'd  seen  a  ghost." 

"  I  have,"  I  answered. 

He  stared  at  me  in  pure  amazement, 

"  I'm  a  believer  in  many  things,"  he  re- 
sponded, "but  I'm  no  believer  in  ghosts, 
until  I  can  trap  one  for  myself,  and  submit 
him  to  a  chemical  analysis.  Just  think  it 
out,  lad.     What  is  it  that's  scared  ye  1 " 

I  made  a  great  effort  and  succeeded  in 
pulling  myself  together. 

"I  saw,"  I  ansAvered,  "a  minute  ago,  on 
the  stairs  outside,  a  woman  over  whose  grave 
I  stood  more  than  three  months  back.  I  had 
the  certificate  of  that  woman's  death  in  my 
hands.  I  saw  the  tombstone  erected  on  her 
grave.  I  myself  gave  the  necessary  orders 
for  it,  and  saw  them  carried  out." 

"  You're  talking  naturally  enough,"  said 
Macllray,  looking  at  me  with  a  shrewd  in- 
quiry.    "  Are  ye  sure  there's  nothing 1 " 

He  tapped  his  forehead,  "  Eh  1  " 

"  If,"  I  answered,  "  I  am  not  mad,  or  if — 
and  I  know  better — I  have  not  been  the 
victim  of  some  wild  hallucination,  I  have 
seen  that  woman.  If  she  is  an  inmate  of 
this  house  you  cannot  fail  to  have  noticed 
her." 

"  Tell  me  what  she's  like,"  he  said. 

"Dark,"  I  ansAvered,  "w^ith  level  black 
eyebroAA-^s,  and  full  red  lips.  She  has  a 
swarthy  pallor,  and  she  looks  at  you  as  if 
she  AA'ould  kill  you  if  she  had  the  power. 
It's  a  haunting  face.  Xo  man  Avho  has  seen 
it  once  and  taken  note  of  it  could  forget  it. 
A  cruel,  proud,  revengeful,  self-disdainful 
face." 

"Ay,  man,"  he  said,  nodding  at  me. 
"There's  such  a  Avoman  in  the  house. 
Madame  Damal  she  calls  herself.  She's  un- 
commonly lively  in  the  temper  for  a  Avoman 
that's  been  dead  and  buried." 

"  Madame  Damal  ? "  I  ansAvered  con- 
fusedly.    "  Does  she  speak  French  1  " 

"  Speak  French  1  "  repeated  ^Macllray. 
"  It's  likely  she  Avould.  She's  a  French- 
Avoman  born  and  bred.  It's  her  native  lan- 
guage. I  suspect,  my  lad,  you've  just  been 
hit  by  some  extraordinary  likeness.     I  con- 


fess," he  AA'ent  on,  as  if  he  Avished  to  soothe 
me,  "  that  I  aa-ouUI  not  have  thought  that 
there  had  been  tAvo  faces  like  that  in  the 
world.  I  thank  my  stars  at  least  that  I 
never  saAv  another  like  it." 

"These  are  no  tAA-o  faces,"  I  ansAA'ered  ob- 
stinately, "  that  Avoman  is  alive." 

"Ay,  ay,"  cried  Macllray,  half  pettishly, 
"that  Avoman  is  alive.  But  the  dead  one 
isn't.  I  don't  like  these  uncanny  fancies, 
and  I'll  just  tell  ye  Avliat  Ave'll  do,  lad.  It's 
dennertime  in  half  an  hour."  A  bell  clanged 
loudly  through  the  house  at  this  moment. 
"  There's  the  AA^arning  for  it.  Ye'U  calm 
your  nerves,  and  come  doAvn  with  me  to 
dcnner.  It  happens,  to  my  oft  disturbance, 
that  I  sit  opposite  the  lady.  Ye'U  have  a 
chance  for  a  good  look  at  her,  and  ye'll  sleep 
none  the  Avorse  for  being  sure  that  you've 
been  mistaken." 

I  am  half  ashamed  to  say  it,  but  I  shrank 
from  this  ordeal  Avith  an  actual  terror.  I 
fought  it  doAvn,  hoAA'ever,  and  resolved  that 
I  would  go  through  with  it.  jMacIlray  fell 
into  a  reverie  from  AA^hich  he  aAvoke  AAdth  his 
accustomed  sonorous  watchAvord  of  sympathy 
and  approval.  "  Ay,  ay,  Denham  !  Ay,  ay, 
lad  !  "  when  the  second  ball  rang. 

"  Ye're  all  right  uoaa-,  lad  ?  Ye're  not 
going  to  make  an  exhibition  of  vourself  ?  " 
he  asked  me  as  Ave  Avent  doAAoi-stairs  toge- 
ther. I  ansAvered  that  he  might  rely  upon 
me,  and  we  entered  the  dining-room.  Mac- 
llray Avith  a  flourish  of  politeness,  introduced 
me  to  the  lady  of  the  house.  "  M.  Denham, 
mon  collegue,  qui  sera  un  de  ces  jours  un 
homme  remarquable."  This  gaA'e  me  some- 
thing of  a  start,  but  I  suspected  Macllray  a 
moment  later  of  a  friendly  intention  to  turn 
me  from  the  contemplation  of  the  one  idea 
which  filled  my  mind.  He  chattered  Avith 
more  than  common  fluency  to  the  landlady, 
and  dragged  me  neck  and  heels  into  the 
conversation. 

We  AA^ere  amongst  the  first  arrivals  at 
table.  By-and-by  others  came  in,  to  the 
number  of  twenty,  and  we  all  sat  down. 
The  space  opposite  Macllray  Avas  A^acant, 
and  remained  A'acant  imtil  the  fish  AA'as 
serA'ed.  Then  the  woman  Avhom  I  had  seen 
upon  the  stairs  came  in  and  took  her  seat 
there.  I  experienced  no  new  shock,  but  her 
face  held  me  AA^th  an  urgent  fascination,  and 
I  Avas  compelled  again  and  again,  in  spite  of 
myself,  to  peruse  every  feature  of  her  face 
even  Avhen  I  had  arrived  at  a  fixed  and 
rooted  certainty.  She  spoke  once  or  twice 
in  the  voice  that  I  remembered,  but  AA-ith  an 
accent  so  finished  and  natural  that  it  Avould 
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have  been  impossible  to  any  one  to  whom 
the  language  had  not  been  customary  from 
infancy.  Sometimes  the  intentness  of  my 
regard  drew  hers  upon  me,  but  she  never 
gave  me  once  the  faintest  sign  of  recognition. 
The  cruel,  self-despising,  all-despising  eyes 
looked  straight  into  mine,  and  were  with- 
drawn with  all  their  old  indifferent  hauteur. 
Certain  as  I  Avas  of  her  identity,  the  perfect 
indifference  of  her  manner  shook  me  once  or 
twice,  and  even  when  it  made  its  weakest 
impression  upon  me  served  to  sustain  the 
tumult  of  my  mind. 

The  dinner  might  have  lasted  a  year  rather 
than  an  hour ;  but  at  length  it  was  over.  The 
ladies  rose  and  moved  away.  The  men 
settled  dov/n  about  the  windows  and  lit  their 
cigarettes.  Macllray  and  I  were  left  alone, 
and  he  drew  me  by  a  gesture  to  the  far  end 
of  the  room.  Standing  there  and  looking 
upwards  at  a  print,  with  his  head  critically 
on  one  side,  as  if  he  were  examining  it,  he 
let  fall  a  single  word  of  question — 

"  Well  ? " 

"  That  is  the  woman,"  I  responded. 

"  Did  she  ever  know  you,"  Macllray 
asked,  "  in  the  days  before  she  died  and  got 
buried  1 " 

"  She  knew  me,"  I  answered,  "  and  had 
reason  to  remember  me." 

"  She's  a  very  pretty  actress  in  that  case," 
he  said. 


I  had  had  time  to  think  this  extraordinary 
matter  over,  and  I  had  come  to  my  own 
conclusions. 

"  That  woman,"  I  said  deliberately,  laying 
a  hand  upon  Macllray's  breast  and  looking 
him  calmly  in  the  face,  "  has  entered  into  a 
conspiracy  with  a  little  Jew  solicitor  in  Lon- 
don to  spread  abroad  the  false  intelligence 
of  her  own  death,  in  order  that  her  husband, 
whom  she  hates,  shall  be  entrapped  into  con- 
tracting a  marriage  with  another  woman. 
She  pi^omised  in  my  hearing  to  make  his  life 
a  burden  to  him,  and  this  is  the  way  in 
which  she  has  chosen  to  make  that  promise 
good." 

I  saw  a  change  in  his  face  as  I  spoke, 
and  I  saw,  though  I  could  not  tell  why,  that 
he  had  abandoned  his  mistrust. 

"  Hold  your  tongue  one  moment,  man," 
he  said.  "Don't  speak  to  me.  Let  me 
think.  A  little  Jew  solicitor  1  An  over- 
dressed man  with  white  teeth.  Ay,  ay ! 
He's  been  here." 

"His  name,"  I  said,  "was " 

"AYait!"  cried  Macllray.  "His  name 
was  " — I  could  see  h'm  searching  in  his  own 
mind,  and  the  light  in  his  face  told  me  that 
he  had  recalled  it  before  he  spoke  the  word 
— "  Goldsmith." 

"  That  is  the  man,"  I  answered,  "  and  this 
woman  is  the  wife,  Heaven  help  him,  of  my 
dearest  friend  ! " 


AMONG  THE  SCOTS  TIES. 

Jl  ^Spring  (Stubg. 


AN"  unsettled  day  in  early  spring.  The 
wind  comes  round  exposed  corners  and 
through  open  glades  in  spent  fitful  puffs. 
Overhead,  things  are  full  of  change.  The 
clouds  have  that  peculiar  white  called 
"watery"  by  the  weather-wise,  and  move 
in  large  blocks  between  us  and  the  obscured 
blue.  The  sun  is  out,  but  is  pliant  and  stra- 
tegical, as  becometh  the  ruler  over  contraries 
and  unknown  powers  of  resistance. 

A  sobbing  wind  was  abroad  last  night. 
The  belated  moon  was  "  on  her  back  "  as  we 
looked  out  at  midnight.  The  firs  were  croon- 
ing a  low  coronach,  but  the  wind  came  rush- 
ing through  the  boughs,  and  the  whistling  of 
multitudinous  "  needles  "  woke  the  trees  from 
their  gently-swaying  acquiescence.  They  put 
on  their  strength,  but  the  wind  was  gone. 
But  it  bore  onward  the  soft  persistent  speech 
of  the  hurrying  Inirn,  and  put  into  new  shapes 
the  "shepherded"  clouds  that  hid  the  troubled 
moon.     An  expansive  sigh  ran  through  the 


trees ;  melody  was  taken  up  again,  repeated, 
varied,  in  tones  and  undertones  of  easy 
strength  and  quivering  tenderness.  Broken 
branches  sent  out  their  jarring  discords. 
Maimed,  embittered  things  will  make  their 
presence  felt  amid  wholeness,  harmony. 

To-day,  it  is  a  period  of  suspense  among 
the  rooks.  They  have  their  "  centre  of  in- 
difference." Pairing  is  over ;  the  ragged, 
comical-looking  nests  are  about  finished,  and 
with  some  of  the  shiny  black  coats  it  is  a 
moot  point  whether  "  house-heating "  shall 
begin  now  or  to-morrow.  The  fine  edge  of 
crisp  gallant  aggressiveness  has  worn  off"  the 
community.  We  can  see  nondescript  jostling, 
lazy  rolling  flight,  tumblings  and  scratchings  ; 
can  hear  mild  protests,  ineffective  expostula- 
tions, with  touches  of  petidance  and  queru- 
lousness,  not  enough  tomake  aquarrel,but  just 
enough  to  set  it  intermittingly  a-simmering. 

Eooks  are  homely  birds.  They  keep  house 
all  the  year  round.     They  love  a  fairly  shel- 
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tered  situation  and  sturdy  trees  that  can  live 
well  in  a  stiff  gale.  But  they  take  Avhat  we 
call  "  notions  "  too,  and  will  leave  a  township 
in  a  body  and  without  giving  "warning." 

Nature  intended  the  rook  to  be  a  bird  of 
deep  gravity,  to  take  a  back  seat  in  the  choir 
of  the  woods  and  to  sing  bass.  His  even 
baritone,  his  clerkly  garments  as  of  a  poor 
scholar  of  a  bygone  age,  his  solemn  "asides" 
as  he  sits  on  dike  or  fence,  his  funny  falsetto 
cruock  !  when  returning  crop  full  from  some 
spoil,  are  all  in  keeping.  He  is  a  bencher 
without  an  ajipreciative  Elia. 

But  guns  and  men  have  changed  things. 
Solemnity  is  his  foible,  suspicion  his  forte. 
Look  at  him  stalking  over  the  young  barley 
or  lea  oats  on  the  look-out  for  "  grub,"  the 
farmer's  enemy,  his  every  movement  full  of 
circumspect  decorousness,  unobtrusive  diplo- 
macy, and  you  may  think  that  he  is  inno- 
cently intent  upon  his  own  particular  business. 
And  so  he  is ;  but  he  keeps  a  friendly  eye 
upon  your  movements  as  Avell ;  and  should 
you  startle  him  before  he  has  had  time  to 
take  your  bearings  he  will  not  fly  straight 
off,  but  will  wheel  sideways,  keeping  a  good 
weather-eye  upon  you.  An  old-fashioned 
Highland  drover  at  a  fluctuating  tryst  could 
not  be  more  suspicious  than  he. 

The  young  rook  just  set  up  for  himself  as 
a  forager  is  rather  a  gay  fellow.  His  coat  is 
a  Avell-to-do  black,  his  beak  is  trim,  and  there 
is  a  suggestion  of  delicate  gentilit}-  in  his 
legs  and  feet.  His  aged  relatives  go  about 
in  a  shining  black  that  speaks  eloquently  of 
battered  lives,  hard  circumstances,  and  many 
battles  against  Avind  and  rain.  From  oft- 
repeated  disregard  of  the  "  load-line  "  their 
crops  look  flabby  and  leathery,  and  their 
beaks  and  legs  have  lost  the  lustre  of  their 
first  summer.  But  the  young  rook  has  not 
as  yet  fallen  on  evil  days ;  a  bright  sun  is 
over  his  head,  and  the  many-tinted  greenery 
of  woods  and  fields  gives  constant  hints  of 
unfailing  bounty.  Suspicion  has  not  made 
great  inroads  into  his  nature ;  he  sails  care- 
lessly over  uncanny  spots  and  drops  quite 
comfortably  into  narrow  places  where  the 
fare  is  good  and  the  vieAv  (from  an  old  rook's 
standpoint)  detestable.  He  attaches  no  spe- 
cial importance  to  sentry  duty,  and  watchful- 
ness does  not  sit  easily  upon  him. 

The  glow  of  the  fir  trunks  is  a  solace. 
Amid  the  mingled  green  and  brown  it  as- 
cends like  an  unquenchable  fire,  yet  subdued, 
soft,  till  it  pales  and  merges  itself  in  the  dull 
green  that  leads  into  the  dark  tops.  At  a 
distance  the  firs  look  gloomj^  and  solemn,  but 
in  here  the  company  of  tall  graceful  trunk*; 


is  neither  solemn  nor  gay ;  the  approxima- 
tion to  the  darkness  is  not  seen,  but  the  sul> 
dued  light  is  felt  like  a  gracious  presence  in 
a  time  of  need.  Flickering  companies  of 
I  sunbeams  come  in,  whirl  and  dance,  keeping 
time  to  the  waving  of  the  branches  overhead ; 
shine  on  the  coat  of  the  bo-peeping  squirrel ; 
come  across  the  track  of  the  hopping  keenly- 
scrutinising  woodpecker,  which  is  making  a 
spiral  ascent  on  the  knotty  solitary  birch 
tree;  light  up  the  plain  brown  dress  of  the 
obsequious  little  wren ;  chase  the  chattering 
magpie  until  they  are  wiped  out  by  an  inter- 
fering cloud. 

Outside  sounds  filter  in.  The  shepherd  is 
training  his  young  collie  among  the  wedders 
on  the  rough  pasture  in  the  distance ;  the 
over-eager  bark,  the  admonitory  Ahs  !  and 
sharp  whistles  sound  practical,  and  turn  the 
out-going  thoughts  back  to  homelj^  ways. 
Caaw  caaw  ca  !  and  the  familiar  scuffle  of 
wings  overhead  as  we  get  into  the  perpen- 
dicular of  each  group. 

But  the  wren ;  there  he  sits  midway  up 
the  heap  of  brushwood.  Does  he  sit  ?  Not 
at  all.  Ever  on  the  move,  becking,  bobbing, 
bowing,  curtseying,  and  making  innumerable 
daintily  shaded  compromises  between  all 
four.  A  veritable  little  professor  of  calis- 
thenics practising  for  a  woodland  levee  !  Or  is 
he  the  vivacious  "go-between,"  making  volu- 
minous amends  for  the  stiff-necked  Avays  of 
his  big  and  stupid  acquaintances  1  He  shifts 
his  position,  turns  his  other  eye  upon  us  ; 
perspective  still  bad ;  up  he  goes  Avith  the 
most  delicate  insinuation  betAveen  a  hop  and 
a  SAvacfger.  There !  that's  better.  But, 
hark  !  the  wee  mite  begins  his  singing  lesson; 
the  quaintest  needle-pointed  A-oluntary — a 
mosaic  of  cast-off  suggestions  from  clumsy 
big  brothers  of  the  wood  that  could  not  and 
cannot  get  into  the  charmed  region  of  the 
topmost  octaA-es,  together  AA-ith  his  oa^ti  neat 
touches,  hints,  and — phew  !  He  is  ofi" !  A 
stick  has  cracked  under  our  feet. 

Hullo  !  mister  bunny.  Bump,  bump, 
crackle,  thump,  thump,  off  he  goes  for  his 
hole.  Yonder  it  is  Avith  a  fcAv  more,  where 
the  ground  rises  slightly  and  AA'here  the  trees 
are  thin.  Noav  he  is  bold ;  does  not  go  in 
at  once.  Eub-a-dub.  Ah  !  but  we  are  get- 
ting nearer.  Up  goes  the  head,  doAAn  again, 
a  crouch,  and  in  he  bolts  !  As  the  season 
advances  he  Avill  camp  out  more  and  more, 
but  meanwhile  the  dry  burroAv  has  too  many 
attractions.  At  this  time  of  the  year,  rheu- 
matism and  sundry  pains  along  the  back  and 
loins  are  to  be  caught  under  the  heaps  of 
"  hag "   and   brushwood.      But  besides,  we 
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have  no  dog  to  try  conclusions  with  him  in 
that  short  spin. 

We  are  out  of  the  rookery  ;  bickerings, 
protests,  and  retorts  do  not  "  carry  "  well,  and 
a  cawing  litany  is  borne  along.  Listen  very 
attentively  and  you  may  detect  dissonances. 
It  needs  an  effort.  If  you  are  not  over-awake 
all  is  harmony.  The  comparatively  high-set 
tones  of  last  year's  brood,  running  through 
many  a  variable  gamut,  blend  harmoniously 
Avith  the  deep  and  deeper  tones  of  the  aging 
and  aged  veterans.  How  good  it  is  on  a 
quiet  Sunday  thus  to  hear  the  blended  voices 
of  the  rooks  !  There  seems  to  be  no  element 
of  change  in  what  they  say,  yet  it  palls  not. 
It  soothes  like  the  "  sound  of  many  waters," 
and  is  a  perpetual  message  of  peace  to  the 
fretful  children  of  men.  Old  Donald  S. 
used  to  like  it  on  a  fine  Sunday  morning  as 
he  strolled  out  with  his  long  pipe  in  full 
reeh.  "  The  craws  begin  biggin  on  the  first 
Sunday  o'  Mairch,"  he  would  say.  However 
dubious  and  loosely-fortified  he  might  be 
on  other  points  of  natural  histor}',  he  was 
perfectly  unassailable  on  that.  Like  the 
most  of  easy-souled,  uncritical  men,  he  had 
his  under-current  of  inflexible  stubbornness. 
If  he  took  a  thing  into  his  head  it  remained 
there.  We  can  still  picture  to  ourselves  the 
short  figure  dressed  in  rough  dark-grey 
homespun  ;  the  abnormally  broad  shoulders 
and  the  long  muscular  arms  ;  the  large  towsy 
head  with  the  slouching,  uncertain-coloured, 
double-peaked  cap,  wdiich  seemed  somehow 
to  be  a  natural  part  of  the  head ;  and  the 
face  with  its  well -spread  lines  of  good- 
humour  ;  the  irregular  features  and  the  big 
grey  eyes  with  their  droll  mixture  of  broad 
fun,  geniality,  lurking  dignity,  and  gentle- 
manship ;  a  healthy  soul,  a  healthy  man, 
fit  for  a  square  meal,  and  for  a  big  feed  of 
large-sized  jokes.  He  had  no  real  coarse- 
ness in  him.  He  was  "  jist  a  droll  cratur'." 
And  then  his  talk ;  so  effortless,  it  came  in 
full  gutteral  mouthfuls  between  each  squeaky 
suck  of  his  pipe.  "  The  craws  "  have  their 
own  perverse  ways  in  the  "  month  o'  Mairch," 
but  Donald  is  gone.    Eequiescat !  requiescat ! 

We  are  gradually  passing  from  the  firs. 
Scrubby  -  looking  oaks,  elms,  and  planes 
struggle  for  room  among  the  fast-growing 
spruces  that  have  got  their  heads  well  up 
into  the  free  air  and  light.     We  must  keep 


to  the  outskirts.  A  robin  takes  a  modest 
look  at  us,  and  hops  away  in  a  quiet,  fear- 
less way.  Brave  little  fellow !  A  real 
Briton  in  times  of  storm  and  danger ;  fond 
of  a  fight,  but  never  exactly  aggressive.  Out 
on  that  spot  of  green  a  mavis  is  shyly 
"prospecting  "  for  dinner.  Winter  does  not 
make  him  bold.  Not  a  hardy  bird,  he  yet 
struggles  against  winter  storms  in  quite  a 
pathetic  way.  Severe  winters  kill  numbers 
of  these  birds,  while  blackies,  robins,  spar- 
rows (of  course),  and  even  tits  and  finches 
are  day  by  day  dining  in  right  royal  fashion 
on  household  scraps  or  farmj'ard  bounties. 
But  we  miss  the  full,  rich  song  of  the  mavis. 
It  will  come  a  month  or  six  weeks  hence  in 
perfection  with  the  mild,  still  evenings.  Ah ! 
j-onder  skirting  the  edge  of  the  wood,  we 
see  two  blackies.  They  are  gradually  getting 
into  countrv-seat  wavs.  What  a  bouncing, 
brusque  fellow  blackie  is  at  this  time  of  the 

'  vear.  He  has  never  been  our  winter  sruest, 
not  he  !  and  off  he  flies  under  the  branches, 

;  sputtering  out  mellow  throaty  gurglings  of 
protesting  defiance,  with  piping  fragments  from 
a  rich  store  of  fluting  song,  a  medley  of  bold, 
resentful  languaire.  Blackie  is  a  bird  of  the 
world.  He  builds  out  in  the  woods,  but  if 
you  have  trees  near  your  house  he  will  invite 
himself  and  his  wife,  and  will  whistle  you 
most  ostentatioiisly  out  of  bed  on  all  the  fine 
mornings.   He  likes  his  own  singing,  and  posi- 

j  tively  lords  it  over  all  his  small-sized  brethren. 
He  encores  himseK  with   the  most  prompt 

;  and  consummate  tact,  cocks  his  head  to  one 

I  side,  w^hurr-r-rs  patronisingly  upon  all  whom 

I  it  ma}-  concern,  and  flutes  from  his  house- 
top that  he  is  prince  of  good  fellows  ! 

But  the  shadows  on  the  grass  are  too 
fickle,  and  there  is  an  ominous  sough  in  the 
wind.  It  comes  with  a  low  whoop  over  the 
heads  of  the  tall  withered  grasses,  makes  a 

I  flutter  among  the  dead  oak  leaves,  and  dies 
away  in  a  tremulous  moan  over  the  tree-tops. 
Eain  is  coming  and  must  even  now  be  on 
the  distant  moor.  The  finches  chink  !  chink  ! 
very  sadly  at  the  edge  of  the  wood.  Strag- 
gling companies  of  rooks  fly  homewards,  and 
speculate  in  querulous  tones  about  the  com- 

'  ing  rain.     The  bright  blinks  right  overhead 

''  are  sretting  smaller,  and  the  clouds  are  labour- 
ing  up  from  the  horizon.     The  long,  slanting 

'  rain  is  on  the  moor. 


Let  us  go. 


J.    CA^IEROX. 


THE  ISLES  OF  GEEECE. 

By    J.  P.  MAHAFFY, 
Author  of  "Social  Life  in  Greece,"  etc. 

FIRST    PAPER. 

Tj^VERYBODY  talks,  since  Byron's  time, 
-^^  about  the  Isles  of  Greece,  and  yet  not 
many  realise  what  a  peculiar  feature  they 
are  in  the  historj-,  physical,  intellectual,  and 
moral,  of  the  Greek  world.  Of  course  we 
mean  by  Greece  that  complex  of  coasts  and 
seas  which  reaches  from  Corfu  to  Cyprus, 
and  from  Navarino  to  the  Hellespont.  Even 
the  best  bit  of  the  mainland,  which  holds 
Sparta  and  Argos,  and  Olympia,  is  all  but  an 
island,  and  was  always  called  the  island  of 
Pelops — Peloponnesus.  The  first  contrast 
which  strikes  the  traveller  coming  from 
Italy,  from  Africa,  or  from  Syria  into  the 
Greek  seas,  is  the  broken  character  of  the 
coast-line,  and  the  perpetual  emerging  of 
these  islands.  The  long  reaches  of  the 
Italian  side  from  Eimini  to  Otruuto,  from 
XXIX— 22 


Otranto  to  Crotona,  show  not  a  single 
island  now — two  or  three  insignificant 
rocks  that  once  stood  out  to  sea  north  of 
Mt.  Garganus,  have  disappeared  beneath 
the  waves.  The  coast  of  Syria  fi'om 
Beyrout  roimd  to  Alexandria  does  not 
show  indentation  enough  to  make  even  a 
harbour,  and  the  coasts  of  Africa  are  pro- 
verbially inhospital^le  ;  whereas  every 
turn  of  the  Greek  coasts  shows  nooks  and 
creeks,  and  shelter  behind  rocks,  and  pic- 
turesc[ue  views.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
long  flat  dull  patches  of  land  in  those  seas  ; 
every  island  is  a  rugged  mountain,  or 
range  of  mountains,  standing  boldly  into 
the  sky.  This  is  a  fact  which  the  map 
does  not  convey,  but  which  every  student 
of  Greece  is  bound  to  remember. 

Coming  from  the  south,  the  first  rampart 
is  the  great  southern  wall  of  Crete,  with  its 
tops  glittering  in  snow,  which  frowns  upon 
the  sailor,  and  warns  him  that  this  great 
island  has  nothing  to  do  with  Africa,  but 
turns  its  back  upon  the  south,  and  stretches 
its  headlands  and  shows  its  harbours  towards 
the  northern  isles.  It  is  quite  natural  that 
as  civilisation  came  up  from  warmer  cli- 
mates, from  Phoenicia  and  from  Egypt,  Crete 
was  the  first  seat  of  empire  over  Greek 
waters ;  though  the  splendour  and  the  justice 
of  the  reign  of  Minos  belong  to  mythical 
times,  and  the  theoretical  excellences  of 
Cretan  legislation  did  not  save  the  island 
from  being  a  sort  of  com])endium  of  the  tur- 
bulence, the   isolation,  the  jealousy,  which 
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marked  the  Greek  polities,  and  always  made 
the  whole  weak,  while  the  parts  were  so 
strong.  The  island  which  Plato  and  Aristotle 
quoted  for  specimens  of  Eunomia,  or  good  re- 
gulations, has  been  ever  since  the  chosen 
home  of  mercenaries,  of  pirates,  and  of  social 
disorder. 

But  long  before  even  Minos  of  Crete  was 
thought  of,  there  was  life  and  culture  of  some 
kind  in  other  islands,  of  which  strange  evi- 
dences have  been  discovered  in  our  own  daj'. 
On  the  straight  course  from  Crete  to  the 
heart  of  Greece  there  lies  the  group  of  islands 
of  which  Santorin  and  Therasia  are  the 
chief,  which  really  are  the  separated  slopes 
of  a  great  volcano,  which  had  its  vast  crater, 
some  five  miles  in  diameter,  in  the  centre, 
while  the  inner  coasts  of  the  islands  are  its 
precipitous  walls,  with  the  outer  coasts  slop- 
ing towards  the  Avater.  They  are,  in  fact, 
the  slopes  of  lava  and  ashes  which  the 
great  volcano  threw  out  before  the  days  of 
history. 

When  the  quays  and  piers  of  the  Suez 
Canal  were  being  constructed,  the  volcanic 
stuff  of  these  slopes  was  found  so  suitable 
for  the  work,  as  to  be  brought  away  in  great 
shiploads.  Deep  under  the  lava  were  found 
prehistoric  dwellings,  a  sort  of  antediluvian 
Pompeii,  with  some  ornaments  of  gold,  flint 
and  bone  weapons,  and  various  household 
tools,  with  the  skeletons  of  men.  And  no 
doubt  these  remains  belong  to  a  race  anterior 
to  those  which  occupied  all  the  archipelago 
in  the  earliest  days  we  know  of.  They 
came  and  went — Phoenicians  and  Pelasgians, 
lonians  and  Carians,  Slavs  and  Turks — but 
the  people  of  the  stone  age  at  Santorin  are 
the  oldest,  and  distinct  from  them  all.  There 
was  an  eruption  there  in  classical  times  also 
(about  190  B.C.),  for  Strabo  mentions  that 
for  four  days  the  sea  boiled  up  and  fire  rose 
into  the  sea,  and  that  the  daring  Khodians, 
who  were  the  first  who  ventured  to  approach 
it,  found  a  new  island,  of  which  they  took 
possession  by  founding  a  temple  to  Poseidon. 
There  are  rumours  also  of  volcanic  action  in 
the  old  legends  about  Delos,  the  Holy  Island 
among  them,  which  had  once  floated  about 
without  fixed  site,  but  was  anchored  in  the 
midst  of  the  ^gean  at  the  birth  of  Apollo 
and  Artemis.  I  think  it  Avell  to  quote  the 
history  of  the  more  I'ecent  eruptions  from 
Mr.  Theodore  Bent's  excellent  book  on  the 
"Cyclades,"  the  only  recent  English  book 
which  is  really  serviceable  to  teach  ordinary 
readers  the  details  of  the  subject. 

"  The  next  eruption  about  which  we  have  any  in- 
formation seems  to  have  increased  Old  Burnt  Island 


by  a  cape,  now  called  St.  Nicholas,  about  the  year 
60  A.D.,  according  to  George  of  Syngelos.  And  in 
the  old  chronology  of  Theophanes  there  is  reference 
to  another,  in  726  a.d.,  in  the  reign  of  Leo  the 
Isaiirian,  when  they  saw  the  sea  boil  like  a  furnace, 
and  thick  vapours  came  out  of  it,  and  pumice  stone 
covered  the  sea  far  and  wide,  and  a  rock  appeared 
which  united  itself  with  the  Old  Burnt  Island. 

' '  About  an  eruption  in  1457,  when  a  portion  of  the 
Old  Burnt  Island  detached  itself  and  was  engulfed 
in  the  sea  with  a  great  noise,  the  only  authority  we 
have  is  a  Latin  inscription  in  the  Chui-ch  of  the 
Jesuits,  in  honour  of  the  then  Duke  Francis 
Crispi  II.,  in  the  old  fortress  capital  of  Santorin 
called  Scares. 

"  About  the  appearance  of  Little  Burnt  Island  in 
1573  we  have  better  aiithority,  for  the  Jesuit  Father 
Richard  gives  us  an  account  of  it  as  follows  : — 
'  There  are  many  old  men  in  Santorin  who  say  they 
saw  an  island  formed  near  ours  in  the  middle  of  the 
sea,  and  that  it  was  called  Little  Burnt  Island.' 

"But  for  the  terrible  eruption  in  1650,  we  have 
ample  information. 

"Father  Richard's  account  is  written  in  Greek 
verse,  and  tells  us  all  they  suffered  during  that  awful 
time.  In  1649  such  terrible  earthquakes  shook 
Santorin  that  the  inhabitants  seriously  thought  of 
abandoning  their  island.  In  March,  1650,  these 
grew  worse,  and  huge  detached  blocks  rolled  down 
into  the  sea,  killing  people  on  their  way.  Clouds  of 
thick  vapour  and  flames  were  seen  to  issue  out  of 
the  sea  at  the  spot  where  the  island  eventually  ap- 
peared, accompanied  by  a  fearful  stench,  and  the 
sea  turned  green ;  but  it  was  not  till  September  28 
that  the  volcano  burst  forth  with  a  fearful  noise,  and 
a  new  island  appeared  whilst  the  people  were  in 
church  praying  for  deliverance  and  mercy.  So  great 
was  the  noise  that  it  was  heard  as  far  as  the  Dar- 
danelles, and  in  Chios  they  thought  a  naval  engage- 
ment was  taking  place.  At  the  neighbouring  island 
of  los  a  wave  fifteen  yards  high  rose,  and  a  Turkish 
fleet  off  Keos  was  driven  against  the  coast.  For  a 
whole  day  and  night  the  inhabitants  of  Santorin 
were  enveloped  in  such  thick  sulphuroiis  smoke  that 
they  could  not  see  the  sun.  Gold,  sUver,  picture 
frames  all  turned  black.  Many  were  blinded  and 
all  suffered  from  their  eyes ;  fifty  people  died  of 
these  noxious  vapours  and  a  thousand  animals  were 
asphyxiated.  A  boat  was  retiiming  from  Amorgos, 
and  chanced  to  pass  through  this  gas  ;  it  was  found 
floating  a  few  days  afterwards  with  all  hands  on 
board  dead.  Even  when  the  worst  was  over,  and 
the  inhabitants  ran  down  to  the  shore  to  see  what 
had  happened,  many  of  the  most  venturesome  were 
asphyxiated.  But  what  puzzled  the  people  most 
was  that  some  of  these  asphyxiated  people  revived 
just  as  their  friends  were  mourning  for  them  and 
preparing  for  the  funeral,  so  that  the  priest  had  to 
return  home  with  his  stole  and  his  cross  unused. 

' '  The  next  eruption  was  in  1707,  when  New  Burnt 
Island  appeared  in  the  centre  of  the  basin  by  the 
side  of  the  Old  and  the  Little.  "We  are  indebted  for 
an  account  of  this  to  an  Italian  MS.  written  by  Mr. 
Delenda,  then  the  English  consular  agent  at  San- 
torin. He  tells  us  that  on  May  8  (old  style)  there 
was  an  earthquake ;  on  the  12th,  at  two  in  the 
morning,  a  rock  like  a  ship  in  distress  appeared, 
which  they  went  to  look  at  in  boats,  but  were 
terrified  to  find  it  only  a  rock.  Some  of  the  bravest, 
after  an  houi-'s  deliberation,  and  enticed  by  the 
oysters  and  shellfish  thereon,  ventured  to  land.  At 
length  the  sea  became  mixed  with  sulphurous 
vapours,  and  the  rock  grew  in  size,  and  on  Juno  30 
around  it  the  sea  became  as  white  as  milk,  and  all 
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fish  in  the  harbour  died.  Smoke  and  flames  now 
issued  out  of  the  sea,  and  much  damage  was  done  to 
the  vines,  and  the  inhabitants  night  and  day  heard 
rumbling  noises  and  experienced  successive  shocks 
of  earthquakes,  whilst  huge  volcanic  bombs  were 
shot  into  the  air,  with  less  and  less  force  and  fre- 
quency, until  the  humours  of  the  volcano  were  ex- 
hausted ;  but  it  was  not  reoUy  at  rest  for  six  years 
from  its  first  commencement.  In  1708  Father 
Tarillon,  who  also  wrote  a  reliable  account  of  this 
eruption,  and  some  other  ecclesiastics  ventured  into 
the  mist,  and  were  nearly  stifled  by  the  heat ;  the 
water  was  boiling  all  round  them,  and  when  they 
got  back  they  found  that  the  heat  of  the  water  had 
taken  all  the  pitch  off  their  boat. 

' '  Nothing  happened  to  this  mysterious  workshop 
of  Vulcan  until  January,  1866,  when  scientific  men 
from  all  nations  hurried  to  Santorin  to  witness  the 
great  phenomenon.  It  does  not,  however,  appear 
to  have  been  so  terrible  in  its  effects  as  its  prede- 
cessors :  there  were  the  fiery  bombs,  three  new-bom 
islands  appeared,  one  of  which  was  called  George  I. 
after  the  king ;  they  grew  in  size  day  by  day,  until 
they  attached  themselves  to  the  New  Burnt  Island, 
and  thereby  lost  their  identity.  The  sea  was  green, 
the  water  hot,  stilphurous  smoke  covered  the  towns 
and  villages  which  were  in  the  line  of  wind,  and 
great  inconvenience  was  caused  thereby.  Naturally 
terrible  fears  visited  everyone,  and  all  were  eager  to 
fiee  ;  the  convent  school  despatched  its  pupils  and 
the  richer  inhabitants  fled.     But  Santorin  is  a  rich 


The  west  coast  of  Corfu. 

and  prosperous  island  ;  nowhere  in  Greece  do  gTapes 
grow  so  well  as  here.  So  mankind,  ever  trusting  in  the 
lengthened  pauses  between  each  convulsion,  returned 
to  a  life  of  contentment  and  seciirity,  even  though  it 
is  over  one  of  the  most  terrible  of  known  craters." 

But  wherever  Ave  turn  through  the  JEgean, 
there  are  history  and  legend  entwined — 
temples,  remains  of  cities,  folldore  that 
reaches  back  to  primitive  times.  When  I 
was  at  Athens  a  couple  of  j^ears  ago,  I  saw  a 
steamer  in  the  Piraeus  being  crowded  to  suf- 
focation by  pilgrims.  The  yells  of  an  un- 
fortunate mad-woman  who  was  being  draa'ued 
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on  board  and  bound  down  with  ropes  like  a 

wild  beast,  led  me  at  once  to  conjecture  the 

nature  of  the  expedition.     They  were  some 

of  the  thousands  who  go  annually  to   the 

Panegyris  (fair,  pattern,  feast)  of  Tino.     The 

modern    feast   has   been   described   by   Mr. 

Bent. 

"  The  narrow  pier,  the  harbour,  the  windows,  the 
halconies,  the  roofs  of  the  houses  encircling  the 
harbour  were  darkened  by  an  endless  crowd.  "\Ve 
could  not  turn  when  once  drawn  into  the  crush  ; 
scarcely  could  I  move  my  hand  as  we  were  borne 
involuntarilj'  tlirough  the  little  agora  towards  the 
broad  street  which  led  directly  to  the  temple.  The 
whole  scene  before  us  was  like  a  dazzling  dream — 
costumes,  nationalities  without  end.  The  men  for 
the  most  part  wore  bagay,  loose  trousers  of  blue 
glazed  calico— jSpaKi'a,  as  they  call  them — all  full  of 
luggage  dangling  between  their  legs  ;  a  red  sash 
kept  these  up  ;  a  loose  embroidered  waistcoat  covered 
their  shirt,  and  a  fez,  placed  sidewise,  was  on  their 
heads.  Greeks  always  adopt  the  costume  of  the 
country  wherever  they  go.  There  is  hardly  any 
trace  of  ancient  dress  ;  Turkish,  Albanian,  Russian 
costumes  meet  at  Tenos  every  year  with  Greeks 
inside. 

"  Our  ears  were  assailed  by  a  perpetual  din;  not 
only  the  shops,  but  even  many  of  the  private  houses 
had  been  turned  into  wine  shops,  and  had  vegetable 
stalls  in  front  of  them,  the  owners  having  retired 
into  a  back  room  and  given  up  their  best  apartments 
to  the  strangers.  Down  by  the  quay  most  of  the 
commodities  for  sale  were  eatables,  baskets  of  fish, 
bread,  olives,  caviare.  Then  there  were  cookshops 
redolent  of  savoury  dishes,  which  were  being  fried 
on  charcoal  fires  ;  laarbers'  shops,  the  haunts  of  per- 
petual gossip  ;  and  all  the  way  up  to  the  temple  were 
small  open-air  stalls,  from  behind  which  the  cries 
were  almost  deafening,  and  containing  pyramids  of 
KovXovpi,  almonds,  and  cans  of  Kalvas.  Next  came 
articles  of  apparel,  men's  hats,  secondliand  clothes, 
curious  illustrations  of  the  Russo-Turkish  war,  in 
which  the  Turks  were  invariably  being  severely 
punished,  black  and  chestnut-coloui'ed  beads  (ko/i- 


(3o\6yia),  metal  phylacteries,  bone  crosses,  small  tin 
phials  for  the  holy  oil,  and  bigger  ones  for  the  holy 
water.  All  was  one  prolonged  din  as  we  ascended 
the  hiU. 

' '  Then  there  were  funny  peep-shows ;  amechanical 
hare  dressed  like  a  coachman,  and  moving  his  ears 
and  head  ;  and  many  pilgrims  invested  their  ten 
lepta  (one  penny)  to  have  then-  fortunes  told  by 
doves,  which  have  been  trained  to  put  their  beaks 
into  a  wooden  box  and  to  draw  out  coloirred  papers 
on  which  fortunes  were  printed,  after  the  fashion  of 
our  crackers.  I  tarried  some  time  near  these  winged 
Pythians,  and  one  event  amused  me  much  :  a  middle- 
aged  man  and  his  wife  consulted  the  oracle  ;  they 
got  a  paper,  but  could  not  read  it,  so  the  proprietor 
of  the  doves  volunteered  to  do  so,  and  read  as  follow  : 
'  Your  only  fault  is  that  you  are  slightly  addicted  to 
drink,  and  when  drunk  you  tyrannise  over  your  wife, 
who  is  better  than  you.  To  be  happy  you  must 
abandon  this  vice.'  The  bystanders  laughed  and 
the  old  man  blushed  and  led  his  wife  on.  Perhaps 
the  Pythian  oracle  had  spoken  true. 

"  Further  on  a  blind  beggar  was  sitting  and  sing- 
ing in  a  diJl,  melancholy  dii-ge,  and  shaking  his  box 
for  alms,  like  Homer  did,  I  dare  say.  This  long 
street  is  a  perfect  medley  of  chaplets,  knives,  games, 
crosses,  sweets,  fresh  fruits,  linen,  holy  pictures, 
ornaments,  cooking  utensils — eveiything,  in  fact,  to 
supply  the  appetite,  religious  and  carnal,  of  the 
pUgrims,  many  of  whom  bivouac  on  the  hillside  to 
avoid  the  extortion  of  the  town.  Tenos  is  celebrated 
for  its  rogues  on  these  occasions  ;  fifty  of  them  I  saw 
shipped  off  at  once  to  Syra  jail,  and  amongst  the 
modern  Greek  islanders  '  a  Teniote '  is  a  by- word  for 
laziness.  In  this  feast  week  money  for  the  rest  of 
the  year  must  be  made  :  they  cook  for  their  guests, 
they  lay  open  their  houses  to  them,  and  they  extort 
money,  just  as  the  inhabitants  of  ancient  Delos  used 
to  do  hundreds  of  years  ago. 

' '  The  chui'ch  on  the  hillside  looked  beautifully  clean 
and  fresh,  being  built  of  white  marble  from  the 
quarries  at  the  north  of  the  island.  A  handsome 
mai'ble  staircase  led  up  to  the  entrance,  into  which 
several  old  columns  are  introduced,  which  were 
brought  from  one  of  the  temples  on  Delos  again  to 
seiTe  for  a  similar  purpose.     Beneath  the  church  the 


Zante. 


vaults  were  teaming  with  pilgrims,  for  here  is  the 
t'vpi(nQ,  the  holy  of  holies,  where  the  miracle-work- 
ing picture  was  found.  Around  the  courtyard, 
which  covers  above  an  acre,  were  receptacles  for  the 
human  beings  here  assembled.     Under  the  dome  of 


the  entrance,  and  about  the  courtyard,  the  goods 
sold  were  all  religious,  and  the  stalls  of  the  iIkcov- 
sellers  were  a  perfect  gallery  of  quaint  pictures.  The 
silversmiths  here  were  driving  a  rattling  trade,  sell- 
ing silver  legs,  aims,  eyes,  houses,  hearts,  steamers, 
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cows,  as  tributes  of  thankfvilness  to  be  hung  in  the 
church  by  some  pilgrim  whose  safety  from  disaster 
came  under  any  of  these  heads. ' ' 


Recent    excavations 
Athens   have   shown 


at    Epidaurus    and 
that   this    offering   of 


images  of  the  limb  affected  was  a  common 
practice  at  least  at  temples  of  ^sculapius. 

' '  They  sold  theii"  wares  j  ust  like  Demetrius  the 
silversmith  sold  his  to  the  worshippers  at  the  temple 


The  Coast  of  Keos. 


of  Diana  at  Ephesus.  Through  all  this  crowd  the 
supplicants  press  with  candles  and  offerings  ;  some 
cany  young  babies,  still  unbaptized,  that  they  may 
be  expressly  consecrated  to  the  Madonna  ;  and  at  the 
baptismal  ceremony  here  whosoever  iirst  succeeds  in 
snatching  the  baby  from  the  priest  after  its  immer- 
sion becomes  its  godfather,  and  it  is  curious  to  see 
the  struggle  between  two  or  three  for  this  honour. 
Xot  unfrequeutly  you  see  a  mother  weigh  her  baby 
in  scales,  putting  enough  candles  into  the  other 
balance  to  outweigh  the  baby,  which  candles  are 
given  to  the  Madonna  during  the  festival. 

' '  Close  to  the  entrance  is  a  small  well  wliich  was 
presented  by  an  Ottoman  Turk  to  the  Madonna,  and 
on  my  expressing  surprise  at  seeing  this  I  was  told 
that  many  Turks  believed  in  the  efficacy  of  her 
miracles,  and  came  to  be  healed. 

"  Friday  was  the  great  day  of  the  feast,  and  on 
the  eve  of  the  event  the  forty-five  thousand  pilgrinis 
were  wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  excitement ; 
crowds  flocked  to  the  church,  which  it  was  scarcely 
possible  to  enter.  Three  commissaries  sat  at  desks 
close  to  the  door,  collecting  the  offerings  of  the  faith- 
fid  ;  my  friend  asked  us  to  sit  by  his  side  for  a  time 
and  watch  the  haul — jewellery,  embroidery,  silver 
ornaments,  bread,  cakes  of  beeswax,  money  of  all 
nations — nothing  seemed  to  come  amiss.  The  money 
was  consigned  to  coffers  beneath  the  desks,  and  men 
were  in  attendance  with  baskets  to  carry  off  the 
bulkier  articles  ;  in  return  for  their  offerings  each 
person  received  a  candle,  which  he  Hghted,  and 
during  the  burning  of  this  he  supposed  himself  more 
subject  to  receive  benefit  from  the  healing  exhala- 
tions which  they  say  rise  from  the  vaults  below  by 
means  of  marble  gratings. 

"  Twenty  thousand  poimds,  my  friend  told  me, 
was  considered  below  the  average  sum  realised  at 
one  of  these  feasts,  when  all  the  cheating  was  done, 
for  of  coiu'se  there  is  much  of  this,  and  the  post  of 
commissary  is  one  keenly  contested  for.  Tlie  priests 
grow  rich,  and  so  do  the  inhabitants  of  Tenos  ;  yet 
after  all  they  do  a  great  deal  of  good  with  their 
£20,000  ;  orphanages  and  charities  of  various  sorts 
are  maintained  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  Panegyris 
at  Tenos." 


But  the  assembly  is  as  old  as  the  days  before 
Christ,  not  to  speak  of  Christian  saints.  For 
what  does  Strabo  say,  writing  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius  1  "  Tenos  (at  all  times  an  insignifi- 
cant island)  has  a  small  town  upon  it,  but  a 
great  temple  of  Poseidon  (Neptune)  in  the 
Jor  outside  the  city,  well  worth  a  visit,  in 


which  great 


feasting  rooms  have  been  built, 


which  are  evidence  that  a  great  crowd  of 
their  neighbours  come  together  to  join  in 
their  sacrifice  to  Poseidon."  The  habit  was 
old  in  Strabo's  day  ;  it  is  fresh  and  alive  to- 
day. Slavs  and  Turks  and  Corsairs  have 
not  been  able  to  extinguish  the  meeting  ;  nay, 
not  even  has  the  passage  from  Polytheism 
to  Christianity,  a  far  more  momentous 
change,  been  able  to  destroy  it.  They  have 
changed  the  name  of  their  patron  from 
Poseidon  to  Mar}^,  and  that  is  all. 

Eut  how  are  rapid  changes  possible  in  a 
society  that  is  separated  into  small  island 
communities,  which  do  not  hear  from  one 
another,  or  from  the  outside  world,  oftener 
than  once  a  month  !  It  is  in  these  C4reek 
islands  as  it  is  in  the  Greek  mountains  of  the 
Peloponnesus.  The  European  traveller  who 
cannot  breakfast  without  his  newspaper, 
lapses  without  effort  and  without  regret  into 
another  kind  of  life,  where  splendid  nature 
and  still  more  splendid  history  fill  the  mind, 
and  the  most  thrilling  moments  of  politics, 
which  he  has  left  behind  him  as  he  left  his 
steamer,  fade  out  into  indifference.  Per- 
haps Avhen  he  emerges  again  from  these 
happy  retreats,  he  finds  ministries  fallen, 
wars    declared,   great   men   dead — a  Avhole 
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chapter  of  contemporary  liistory  to  be  over- 
taken. And  he  wonders  how  content  and 
happy  he  was  without  it  all,  and  liow  the 
little  societies,  in  the  glens  and  islands  where 
he  roamed,  live  on  without  hearing  more 
than  a  stray  echo,  a  stale  allusion,  absorbed 
as  the}'  are  in  their  daily  work,  and  perhaps 
once  a  year  heated  beyond  the  political  tem- 
perature of  any  important  society  by  the  con- 
test for  a  parish  honour,  the  post  of  demarch, 
or  of  deputy  to  the  Greek  Parliament.  In  fact, 
Mr.  Bent  tells  us  that  the  latter  interest  is  of 
no  consequence  to  the  remote  islanders ; 
Athens  and  its  Parliament  are  as  far  from 
them  as  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
is  from  Englishmen ;  so  all  their  loves  and 
hates  are  expended  upon  the  local  elections, 
which  occur  every  three  years,  when  there 
is  often  blood  spilt,  and  always  bitter 
Cjuarrelling.  Here  then  is  the  old  autono- 
mic or  Home  Rule  instinct  of  the  Greek  in 
its  purity,  and  this  it  is  Avhich  has  always 
parcelled  out  Greece  politically,  as  nature 
has  parcelled  it  out  geographicallj*. 

It  is  grievous  to  learn  from  the  same 
authority  what  I  had  mj-self  noted  in  my 
wanderings — that  in  spite  of  this  insularity 
the  old  rich  costumes  are  giving  way  to  the 
vulgarest  European  tawdriness.  The  rich 
old  costumes  are  coming,  or  have  come,  to  be 
regarded  as  ridiculous  by  the  islanders,  and 
are  onlj'  put  on  to  please  a  stranger,  or  by 
way  of  a  joke.  In  another  generation  or 
two,  the  curious  traveller  will  be  unable  to 
find  them.  Those  that  have  gold  and  lace 
upon  them  Avill  be  bought  up  by  Jew  dealers, 
who  have  been  for  years  scouring  the 
-<51gean  like  the  Corsairs  of  old.  The  rest 
will  be  torn  up,  or  thrown  away.  It  is  just 
the  same  thing  in  Peloponnesus.  The  men, 
who  are  the  great  dandies  all  through 
Greece,  still  don  their  Albanian  costumes  in 
Sparta  and  ]\Iegalopolis,  if  the}^  have  not 
seen  the  "world.  But  among  the  rich  scarlet 
and  white  of  this  splendid  dress,  you  see  the 
really  fashionable  man,  the  J\I.P.  or  local 
magnate,  in  a  black  dress  coat,  and  a  chimney- 
pot hat,  perhaps  with  a  grey  plaid  wrapped 
about  his  shoulders.  And  this  liideoush' 
dressed  person  is  looked  up  to  as  the  glass  of 
fashion  b}^  the  peojDle  around  him,  whose 
national  dress  gives  them  that  dignity  of 
mien  and  of  manners  which  always  accom- 
panies a  rich  costume.  So  it  is  with  the 
women.  About  Mount  Parnassus  and  its 
neighbouring  Alps,  you  will  still  find  the 
women  dressed  on  holydays  in  colours  and 
coins,  quaint  and  beautiful  to  behold.  In 
Peloponnesus  gaudy  arsenic  green,  magenta 


and  purples  of  the  most  nauseous  hue  are 
worn  in  ill-made  dresses  copied  from  the 
Bavarian  court  taste  of  twenty  years  ago. 
To  see  such  people,  on  a  Greek  island,  in  the 
midst  of  Mediterranean  blue,  dancing  a 
national  dance  with  its  curious  spiral  form, 
is  like  seeing  a  beautiful  engraving  daubed 
over  with  water-colours  by  an  experimenting 
child. 

But  all  this  Avhile  we  have  been  gossiping 
about  coasts  and  islands,  and  have  given  no 
clue  to  what  we  may  call  the  labyrinths  of 
the  question.  The  ordinary  reader  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  have  all  the  various 
names  in  his  head,  or  care  following  us 
through  any  intricate  history.  We  shall 
endeavour,  therefore,  to  put  all  the  details 
before  him  in  a  few  large  groups. 

Two  great  islands,  Crete  (Candia),  of  which 
we  have  spoken,  and  Euboea  (Negropont), 
stand  apart,  almost  too  large  and  important 
to  rank  with  the  other  islands.  Euboea, 
indeed,  may  be  called  a  peninsula  like  the 
Peloponnesus,  for  to  cross  from  the  main 
land  at  Chalcis  is  almost  as  easy  as  to  cross 
the  isthmus  at  Corinth.  And  as  there  have 
been  constant  attempts  to  turn  the  Pelopon- 
nesus into  a  real  island,  so  there  have  been 
constant  attempts  to  bridge  the  strait  at 
Chalcis,  and  make  the  great  island  part  of 
the  continent  of  Ionia.  Laying  aside,  then, 
these  two  great  tracts  of  land,  there  is 
another  series  of  important  islands,  probably 
the  foremost  group  in  ancient  history,  which 
lies  close  to  the  Asiatic  coast,  and  which 
now  belongs  to  Turkey,  though  all  the  ti'adi- 
tions,  the  population,  the  language  of  the 
islands  are  strictl}-  Greek.  The  main  chain, 
encompassed  with  hundreds  of  rocky  islets, 
more  or  less  inhabited,  consists  of  Rhodes, 
Kos,  Samos,  Chios,  Lesbos — continuations, 
so  to  speak,  of  the  mountain  chains  of  the 
coast,  but  protected  from  land  invasion  by 
arms  of  the  sea.  The  ancient  history  of  each 
of  these  islands  would  make  a  long  and  in- 
teresting chapter.  Every  one  has  heard  of 
the  Colossus  of  Rhodes,  which  did  not  stand 
for  a  century,  and  yet  how  few  have  heard 
of  the  commercial  code  of  Rhodes,  which 
was  adopted  as  the  law  of  mercantile  shipping 
by  the  Romans,  and  lasted  late  into  the 
Empire.  Most  people  know  that  the  Colossus 
was  overthrown  by  an  earthquake,  but  few 
have  learned  that  the  public  credit  of  Rhodes 
Avas  established  beyond  question  by  the  same 
eai'thquake,  seeing  that  all  the  kings  and 
free  cities  of  the  civilised  world  at  once  con- 
tributed great  gifts  which  far  exceeded  the 
limits  of  charity,  through  dread  of  a  financial 
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panic  and  of  a  cosmopolitan  bankruptcy,  if 
the  Kliodian  banks  stopped  payment.*  But 
if  I  cuter  upon  Khodian  affairs  there  will  be 
no  room  for  any  other  island  in  this  article. 
And,  indeed,  the  Turkish  possession  makes 
them  somewhat  foreign  to  any  modern  treat- 
ment of  Greek  subjects,  so  much  so  that 
most  of  us  who  visit  Greece  regard  them  as 
beyond  the  scope  of  our  journeying.  I  will 
onl}'  remind  the  reader  before  passing  on 
that  as  Rhodes  of  old,  so  Chios  in  recent  days 
has  been  the  scene  of  terrible  earthquakes. 
I  forget  liow  many  people  the  Turks  mas- 
sacred there  in  the  terrible  war  of  1822 ; 
but  I  do  not  suppose  that  even  Turks  could 
rival  the  earthquake  some  seven  years  ago, 
when  three  thousand  people  were  destroyed, 
and  a  whole  monastery  (luckily  without  the 
monks)  is  said  to  have  hopped  off  its  high 
promontory  into  the  sea. 

The  Cyclades,  which  are  essentially  and 
properly  Greek  islands,  may  be  divided  into 
three  groups — a  central  one  round  Naxos 
(which  is  the  largest  and  most  fruitful  of  them 
all),  lined  on  the  west  by  a  distinct  string  of 
islands,  which  is  really  the  prolongation  of 
Attica,  and  joined  to  Euboea  on  the  north  by 
a  third  series  of  huge  stepping-stones,  which 
are  a  similar  prolongation  of  the  Eubaan  chain 
into  the  ^gean.  This  great  complex  of  moun- 
tains rising  from  the  sea  does  not  include  the 
islands  close  to  the  Greek  coast,  of  which 
-^gina,  Salamis,  Hydra,  Poros,  and  Spezza 
have  quite  a  different  history  from  that  of 
the  Cyclades.  There  remains  the  Western 
or  Ionian  group,  to  which  Cerigo  has  been 
joined  in  modern  poHtics.  I  will  say  a  word 
about  each  of  these  groups  in  turn. 

The  stepping-stone  between  the  Rhodian 
or  Asiatic  group,  of  old  called  Spomdes,  and 
the  Cyclades  of  the  mid-^gean,  is  Astypakea, 
an  island  probably  less  visited  and  known 
than  any,  and  of  which  Strabo  tells  the  curious 
story,  of  peculiar  interest  nowadays,  that  the 
inhabitants  were  so  afflicted  with  a  plague 
of  hares — probably  he  means  rabbits  t — as 
to  send  and  consult  the  oracle  of  Delphi 
what  they  were  to  do.  The  oracle  gave 
them  the  very  obvious  answer,  to  keep  dogs 
and  take  to  hunting,  and  so  they  killed  six 
thousand  in  no  time. 

Perhaps  Naxos  is  most  remarkable  in 
history  for  not  being  remarkable.     It  is  full 


*  The  reader  will  find  this  matter  discussed  in  my  "  Greek 
Iiife  and  Thought,"  &o.,  pp.  340—389. 

+  I  say  rabbits,  because  they  were  undoubtedlv  once  a  plague 
in  the  western  lands  of  southern  Europe.  Strabo  elsewhere  men- 
tions this,  and  says  that  the  Balearic  islanders  applied  to  Rome 
for  some  other  place  of  settlement,  as  they  were. eaten  out  of 
their  islands  by  rabbits. 


of  richness  and  fertility  ;  it  has  mountains 
and  forests,  good  land  and  marble  quarries, 
and  yet  till  it  was  made  a  mcdia3val  duchy 
by  Frankish  adventurers  it  plays  no  part  in 
Greek  history.    A  few  sculptors  hail  from  it, 
but  no  great  literary  or  political  man.     No 
stirring  scene,  like  the  revival  of  the  Athenian 
democracy   at   Samos,    no   brilliant    society 
like  that  of  Sappho  and  Alcneus  at  Lesbos, 
is   ever  reported   from  Naxos.      Mr.  Bent, 
who  spent  some  time  there,  says  the  fertility 
of  the  soil  has  made  the  people  lazy,  and 
bare  rocks  like  those  of  Therasia  and  Syra 
put  to  shame  the  rich  uplands  of  the  stagnant 
i  heart  of   the  Cyclades.     Almost   the   same 
I  thing  may  be  said  of  the  only  other  island 
[  which  rivals  Naxos  in  size  and  fertility — I 
I  mean  Andros.     It  has  certain  resemblances 
to  Naxos,  particularly  in  being  divided  by  a 
,  central  mountain  ridge  into  two  parts,  which 
I  are  very  distinct  in  climate,  vegetation,  and 
'  at  Andros   even   in  population,  as  the  Al- 
banians have  occupied  the  north-Avest  part 
of  Andros,  perhaps  here  only  in  the  Cyclades. 
But  how  rarely  do  we  hear  of  Andros  in 
Greek  history  !     No  literary  man  that  I  can 
remember,  no  politician  hails  from  Andros, 
not  even  the  early  sculptors  that  came  from 
Naxos   can  be  paralleled  by  any  Andriote 
worthy. 

How  different  is  the  neighbouring  Paros  ! 
First  the  home  of  the  storm-tossed  Archi- 
lochus,  whose  poetry  stood  next  to  Homer's 
in  all  Greek  estimation  ;  then  the  scene  of 
Miltiades'  failure  and  disgrace,  which  the 
glories  of  Marathon  did  not  cover ;  then  the 
most  profitable  of  all  the  group  to  Athens 
from  its  rich  quarries,  and  consequent  indus- 
tries— even  now  Paros  is  one  of  the  most 
stirring  of  the  islands.  But  here,  as  else- 
where, the  wants  of  men  have  made  away 
with  the  natural  covering  of  the  islands,  and 
where  there  once  were  ample  forests  there  is 
now  bare  and  barren  rock.  This  is,  indeed, 
the  character  of  all  the  Greek  seaboard. 
Everywhere  the  view  from  your  ship,  how- 
ever varied,  however  beautiful,  however  ma- 
'  jestic  in  outline,  always  presents  rocky  coasts, 
on  which  nothing  seems  to  grow.  You  must 
enter  some  very  land-locked  bay,  like  that 
of  Tro3zen,  to  find  vegetation  along  the  shore. 
And  so  the  illustration  from  the  west  coast 
of  Corfu  will  suit  a  hundred  places  in  the 
Greek  islands.  The  neighbouring  Antiparos 
is  just  as  bleak,  but  has  its  treasure  also 
underground,  in  the  shape  of  a  wonderful 
grotto,  Avhich  the  ancients  seem  never  to 
notice,  but  of  which  Mr.  Bent  has  given  a 
very  striking  description. 
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"  The  entrance  to  the  grotto  is  about  four  miles 
from  the  village,  and  is  a  curious  semicircular  hole, 
about  100  feet  long  by  60  high,  at  the  top  of  a  hill, 
just  under  1,000  feet  above  the  sea-level ;  gigantic 
stalactites  guard  the  entrance,  lifelike  and  terrible. 
No  wonder  the  natives  look  upon  this  cave — Karaipv, 
as  they  call  it,  a  name  common  to  most  caves  into 
which  you  descend  (icara^tii-yw)  for  refuge — with 
superstitious  awe,  and  before  entering  it  many  think 
it  advisable  to  let  off  a  gun,  so  as  to  drive  away  any 
ghosts  or  hobgoblins  that  may  be  about.  In  one 
comer  of  the  entrance  is  a  little  church,  dedicated  to 
St.  John  the  Theologian,  where  they  hold  a  pane- 
gyris  once  a  year,  and  where  shepherds  sleep  occa- 
sionally, and  hear  strange  noises  rising  out  of  the 
cave,  which  terrify  them  exceedingly  ;  for  this,  say 


they,  is  one  of  the  entrances  to  Hades.  A  herdsman 
who  chanced  to  be  with  us  asserted  that  he  and 
another  man  once  passed  the  night  in  this  church 
and  heard  great  stones  falling  on  the  roof  ;  they 
went  out  but  saw  nothing,  yet  all  night  the  stones 
went  on  falling  on  the  roof,  so  that  they  could  get 
no  sleep,  and  passed  their  time  in  crossing  them- 
selves and  praying  to  St.  John.  Personally  I  felt 
miich  more  as  if  I  was  about  to  enter  the  grotto  of 
Thetis  on  the  day  of  the  marriage  of  Peleus ;  so 
much  for  associations — under  different  mental  im- 
pressions they  vary  exceedingly. 

"  Just  inside  the  entrance  is  a  walled-off  enclosure, 
where  some  hundreds  or  so  young  kids  were  bleating 
and  sporting.  Just  over  the  entrance  wreaths  of 
wild  capers  and  other  aromatic  shrubs  hung  grace- 
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fully  down.  It  is  indeed  a  wild,  enchanting  spot ; 
it  must  have  been  well  known  to  the  ancients, 
though  no  mention  of  it  is  made,  for  there  is  an 
incision  on  one  of  the  stalactites  from  which  a  tablet 
has  been  removed,  and  on  a  rock  to  the  left  is  an 
old  inscription  beginning  thus  :  'En-i  Kpinoi'OQ  o'ivi 
■>lX6ov,  and  then  what  appeared  to  be  a  list  of 
names  :  this  was  all  the  trace  of  antiquity  we  could 
see.  Inside  there  was  none,  and  I  should  much 
doubt  if  any  ancient  Greek,  unless  he  was  one  of 
the  deities  of  Olympus,  ever  ventured  to  enter  this 
yawning  abyss. 

' '  Now  we  were  ready  to  descend ;  after  going 
down  a  gentle  slope  for  some  thirty  feet  we  reached 
an  aperture  four  or  five  feet  across,  and  here  our 
difficulties  began,  and  ropes  had  to  be  brought  into 
requisition.  It  is  not  the  pleasantest  of  all  sensa- 
tions to  be  dangling  in  the  air  over  an  abyss,  the 
depth  of  which  you  cannot  measure  by  the  imcertain 


hght  of  your  torch,  and  to  be  solely  dependent  on 
joxir  ability  in  holding  a  rope  which  is  tied  to  a 
stalactite  for  your  safety.  Down,  down  we  went, 
descending  three  difficult  places  by  ropes  and  two  by 
ladders  untU  we  were  safely  landed  in  a  perfect  sea 
of  stalactites  and  stalagmites  of  dazzlmg  beauty. 
We  had  brought  with  us  a  large  quantity  of  dried 
brushwood  {<ppvyora)  with  wliich  to  kindle  a  light, 
and  by  this  means  we  were  able  to  penetrate  with 
our  eyes  the  labyrinth  of  sparkling  chambers.  No 
wonder  the  timorous  Greek  recognises  in  this  cave 
the  palace  of  his  unearthly  Nereids  and  deities  be- 
longing to  another  world  ;  no  wonder  they  tell  stories 
of  strange  singings  and  dancings  which  are  heard 
to  be  going  on  below  :  the  shadows  cast  around  us- 
by  our  torches  as  we  descended  were  enough  to 
create  aU  sorts  of  ideas  in  superstitiou-s  minds. 

' '  Here  and  there  holes  were  pointed  out  to  iis  which, 
said  one  of  our  men,  no  human  being,  to  his  know- 
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ledge,  had  ever  penetrated,  being  too  nan-ow  ;  but 
a  tradition  exists  that  a  goat  put  in  here  in  about 
two  hours'  time  will  turn  up  at  a  small  church 
dedicated  to  the  archangel  Michael.  We  heard 
exactly  the  same  story  about  the  cave  atThermiu,  so 
we  did  not  give  it  credence,  and  certainly  did  not 
intend  to  test  the  veracity  thereof. 

"  This  vast  hall,  which  we  had  now  reached,  right 
in  the  heart  of  the  mountain,  is  seven  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  long,  six  hundred  and  seventy-eight 
wide,  and  three  hundi-ed  and  sixty  high,  and  re- 
sembles some  lovely  cathedral  sparkling  with  gems, 
the  dome  of  which  is  supported  by  elegant  pillars 
of  exquisite  workmanship.  Stalactites  surround  the 
edifice  like  statues  of  saints  in  niches,  and  stalactites 
in  rows  at  one  end  remind  one  of  an  organ.     It  is 
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not  surprising  that  the  idea  of  sanctity  was  suggested 
to  the  minds  of  the  first  modern  tra^-ellers  who 


descended  here.  At  one  end  of  this  vast  temple, 
screened  off  by  stalactites,  is  a  natural  sanctuary 
with  a  ready-made  altar,  and  at  the  end  of  it  is  a 
sort  of  pyramid  which  looks  as  if  it  were  made  of 
cauliflowers  of  marble.  Two  pillars  in  front  of  this 
were  broken  off  by  M.  de  Nointel  to  serve  as  a  table 
for  the  celebration  of  his  midnight  mass  in  1673  ;  on 
the  base  of  the  pyramid  are  carved  the  following 
words  : — 

"  Hie  ipse  Christus  adfuit 
Ejus  natali  die  media  nocte  celebrato 

MDCLXXIII." 

This  huge  stalagmite  is  twenty-four  feet  high  and 
twenty  feet  in  diameter  at  its  base,  and  beside  it  are 
rows  of  smaller  stalactites,  white  and  sparkling  in 
the  fitful  light. 

"  M.  de  Nointel  was  the  French  ambassador  at  the 
Porte,  and  a  great  archaeologist,  who  travelled  about 
and  enriched  the  Paris  museums  in  days  when  price- 
loss  gems  were  to  be  had  for  the  trouble  of  taking. 
Out  of  some  strange  caprice  he  chose  to  pass  three 
Christmas  holidays  in  this  grotto,  accompanied  by 
five  hundred  person.s — his  domestics,  merchants, 
corsairs,  timid  natives  who  were  bribed  by  largesses 
— anv,  in  fact,  who  were  willing  to  follow  him. 
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"  It  must  have  been  a  most  impressive  sight,  that 
midnight  mass  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  A  him- 
dred  large  torches  of  yellow  wax  and  lour  hundred 
lamps  burning  night  and  day  illuminated  the  place, 
and  men  posted  in  every  available  space,  on  stalac- 
tites and  in  crevices  aU  the  way  to  the  entrance, 


gave  notice  by  the  waving  of  their  handkerchiefs 
one  to  the  other  of  the  moment  of  the  elevation 
of  the  host,  and  at  the  given  signal  explosives 
were  let  off  at  the  entrance  of  the  cavern,  and 
trumpets  sounded,  to  herald  the  event  to  the 
world." 


{To  be  concluded  next  month.) 


WHIPPING   THE   CAT. 


By  HUGH  HALIBURTON. 


^IME  was,  and  not  so  long  ago,  when 
-*-  whipping  the  cat  was  a  widely  esta- 
blished custom  in  broad  Scotland,  habitually 
indulged  in  by  a  certain  class  of  jDeople  of 
all  shades  of  respectability,  even  by  elders 
of  the  Kirk,  and  entirely  approved  of,  nay, 
encouraged  by  rural  society  everywhere. 
Indeed  it  has  not  yet  quite  died  out,  but 
the  practice  of  it  is  now  altogether  confined 
to  regions,  or  rather  nooks,  remote  from  the 
centres  of  civilisation,  or  inaccessible  if  near. 
The  universal  decay  of  the  custom,  and  its 
all  but  universal  disuse,  afford  no  evidence 
that  we  have  grown  more  sensitively  humane 
than  were  our  forefathers,  for  whipping  the 
cat  was  a  proceeding  in  no  respect  more 
cruel,  whether  from  malice  or  mere  thought- 
lessness, than  hanging  the  crane.  Many  an 
innocently  joyous  party  have  assembled  to 
hang  the  crane,  and  many  a  worthy  man  has 
actually  spent  his  lifetime  in  whipping  the 
cat. 

It  is  time  to  inform  the  bewildered  reader 
that  "  wliipping  the  cat "  was  the  popular 
name  for  a  particular  mode  of  pui'suing 
certain  industrial  callings.  The  expression 
was  principally,  and  perhaps  primarily,  used 
of  tailors ;  and  where  the  practice  still 
lingers  in  outlying  corners  of  the  country 
the  chance  of  the  practitioner  being  a  knight 
of  the  needle  is  as  ten  to  one.  But  Snip, 
though  its  most  devoted  and  persistent 
follower,  had  no  right  of  patent  in  the 
method.  Such  other  craftsmen  as  shoe- 
makers, saddlers,  and  joiners  occasionally 
"  whipped  the  cat"  in  the  prosecution  of  their 
various  arts.  Quite  recent!}^  we  even  heard 
a  remarkable  paraphrase  of  the  expression 
applied  to  the  conduct  of  a  dissenting 
minister,  whose  income  Avas  the  subject  of 
rustic  conversation.  The  reverend  gentle- 
man, it  appeared,  had  been  superannuated, 
with  an  allowance  from  his  con2;re2;ation 
which  every  one  seemed  to  consider  parsi- 
moniously small.  A  tailor — there  Avas  no 
mistaking  his  profession — sought  to  qualify 
the  general  commiseration  by  hastily  observ- 


ing, "  But  look  what  he  makes  by  flogging 
pouss  !  "  and  went  on  to  reveal  the  fabulous 
sums  which  the  old  gentleman  earned  in  the 
pulpits  of  his  beneficed  brethren. 

"  Whipping  the  cat,"  or  more  enigmati- 
cally "  flogging  pouss," — it  is  of  tailors  we 
must  be  understood  to  speak, — was  simply  a 
practice  of  going  from  farm-town  to  farm- 
town,  even  from  cottar-house  to  cottar-house, 
and  there  working  for,  and  meanwhile  mess- 
ing and  lodging  with,  the  inmates.  It  was 
doing  work  for  people  at  their  houses.  But, 
while  this  is  what  the  expression  practically 
meant,  it  must  be  owned  it  flings  no  light 
upon  the  metaphor  or  its  applicability  to  the 
action  which  it  was  supposed  to  resemble. 
How  was  the  peripatetic  prosecution  of  a 
handicraft,  in  any  view  of  it,  comparable  to 
whipping  the  cat  ?  And  what  j^recisely  did 
the  term  "whipping"  in  that  connection 
mean  ?  "  Whipping  "  nowadays  has  two 
meanings,  the  relation  of  which  to  each  other 
it  is  not  difficult  to  make  out.  The  primary 
meaning  is,  of  course,  plain  unpoetical  fla- 
gellation, or  beating.  Then,  as  the  power  to 
beat  implies  some  kind  of  superiority  in  the 
possessor,  to  whip  may  convey  the  idea  of 
being  superior  to,  or  of  excelling.  Thus, 
when  the  Yankee  boasted  that  his  countxy 
could  whip  creation,  he  meant  that  it  was 
superior  to  the  rest  of  creation.  But  tliis 
analysis  does  not  help  our  speculation  much, 
entangled  as  it  is  with  the  difficulty  of  the 
cat.  Did  the  metaphor  refer  to  the  tailor's 
agility  in  leaping  from  house  to  house  as 
superior  to  that  of  Tom  on  a  predatory  ex- 
cursion 1  Or  was  the  reference  to  the  do- 
mestication of  the  tailor  as  supplanting  that 
of  Tabby,  and  driving  her  from  the  fire- 
side 1  We  venture  these  theories  in  despair, 
haAinc(  no  other  to  offer  :  and  neither  of 
them  is  satisfactory. 

There  was  no  exclusive  season  for  whip- 
ping the  cat :  it  went  on  more  or  less  briskly 
all  the  year  round.  It  was,  however,  most 
actively  pursued  for  a  short  while  in  the 
spring,    and   for   a   longer    period   at  what 
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country  people  called  "  the  back  end  " — that 
is,  the  indeterminate  and  fluctuating  interval 
on  the  confines  of  both  autumn  and  winter. 
Winter,  too,  was  a  busy  time.     New  "  haps  " 
and  wraps,  and  the  stitching  and  patching  of 
old   ones,    were   needed    to    keep   out    the 
winter's  cold,  and  in  spring  some  attention 
to  ai)pearance — in  the  way  of   light   vests, 
fine  ribbons,  and  fancy  buttons — was  looked 
for.     The  finer  art  of  the  tailor  was  there- 
fore called  into  use  in  the  spring  months, 
while  his  heavy  and  coarser  work  was  in  pre- 
paring for  winter,    and  keeping  his  clients 
from   its   "icy   fangs"  when   it   had   come. 
The  tailor's  services  in  the  scattered  home- 
steads  of  his   district  were   bespoken  long 
before  they  were  actually  required,  and  day 
and  date  were  determined  and  booked  weeks 
and  weeks  in  advance.     The  best  "  booking  " 
on  many  a  farm  was  the  herdboy's  memory, 
who  anticipated  with  lively  interest  the  pro- 
mised, and  sometimes  sorely-needed,  suit  of 
corduroys  or    velveteens,    which    only   the 
tailor's  visit  could  realise.     Sartor  was  ex- 
pected to  keep  his  engagements  to  the  day, 
and  if  possible,  to  the  very  hour.     He  had 
in  general  a  long  list  of  them,  which,  as  a 
rule,  he  scrupulously  took  in  the  order  due 
to  priority  of  engagement.     His  customers, 
calculating     on    his     coming,     made    their 
arrangements  for  his  accommodation  accord- 
ingly, kept  themselves  from  time  to  time  ad- 
vised  of    his   whereabouts,    and   commonly 
knew  at  what   particular  house  he  was,  or 
would  be,  at  any  given  time.     In  this  way 
they  kept  Snip  true  to  his  covenants.     He 
could  not  evade  his  promise  without  scandal- 
izing a  whole  community.     It  was  not  he 
only  and  his  next  customer  that  knew  of  his 
movements  :  the  whole  countryside  followed 
him  in  all  his  wanderings,  and  with  jealous 
eyes  tracked  him  from  bank  to  brae  like  a 
badger. 

A  sad  calamity,  more  than  parochial  in  its 
consequences,  was  the  death  or  disappearance 
of  the  tailor  when  the  season  of  making  and 
mending  was  at  its  height.  His  disappear- 
ance, like  an  eclipse,  might  be  total  or  par- 
tial, and  could  be  traced  to  a  variety  of 
causes.  The  cause  might  be  permanent  mi- 
gration from  the  neighbourhood,  or  periodi- 
cal dissipation,  or  the  rare  phenomenon  of  a 
strike.  For  instance,  a  forsaken  or  less 
favoured  region  coveted  a  tailor  of  acknow- 
ledged repute,  who  was  secretly  approached, 
tempted  with  alluring  promises,  and  surrep- 
titiously translated  from  the  midst  of  engage- 
ments and  an  area  of  disappointed  and  pur- 
haps    shivering   customers.     A   call   to    the 


minister  was  scarcely  of  more  moment  to  the 
I)arish  than  was  the  abstraction  of  the  tailor. 
Or  the  tailor,  frail  man,  had  fits  of  "barley- 
fever,"  disastrous  enough  when  they  occui'red 
regularly,  though  in  that  case  they  could  in 
a  measure  be  provided  against,  or,  at  least, 
allowed  for  in  a  customer's  calculations,  but 
terribly  aggi^avating  to  respectable  but  ragged 
people  when  they  broke  out  at  unexpected 
and  critical  times.     So  long  as  his  "  drouth  " 
lasted,  nothing  minatory  or  persuasive  would 
induce  the  tailor  to  lift  steel  or  lay  seam. 
Drinking  and  draught-playing  consumed  the 
solid  day.    Fighting  and  drinking  disquieted 
the  night   and  the   neighbourhood.     Mean- 
Avhile  the  sleeveless  coat  lay  untouched  in 
the  corner,  or  the  one-legged  trousers  hung 
disregarded   on   the    nail.      The    interlude, 
which  was  not   without  its  comic   aspects, 
usually  terminated  in  a  bout  with  the  blue 
devils  of  a  drunkard's  creation — from  which 
Snip   emerged   pale   and  repentant,   with  a 
squeamish  stomach  and  not  seldom  piously 
disposed.     The  minimum  of  a  month's  refor- 
mation  of  conduct,    combined   with   steady 
industry,   might  then   be   counted   on,  and 
eagerly  was  the  period  of  his  sobriety  util- 
ised.    With   respect  to  strikes,    they   were 
happily   rare.     When   they   did  occur  they 
formed  epochs.     Surely  everybody  has  heard 
of  the  famous  strike  of  the  three  tailors  of 
Selkirkshire  in  the  year  one  of  the  running 
century.     Behold,  the  incidents  of  its  pro- 
gress   are     written     in    the     chronicles    of 
Christopher   North,    the   Ettrick    shepherd 
being  recorder  : — 

"  The  tailor  at  Yarrow  Ford,  ■withoot  havin' 
shown  ony  symptoms  o'  the  phoby  the  nicht  afore, 
ae  m.oriiiu'  at  sax  o'clock — struck  !  'Twas  just  at 
the  dawn  o'  the  season  o'  tailors,  when  a'  ower  the 
Forest  there  begins  the  makin'  o'  new  claes  an'  the 
repairin'  o'  auld — the  maist  critical  time  o'  the  haill 
year.  At  sax  he  strack,  an'  bj^nine  it  was  kent  frae 
Sellrii-k  to  the  Grey  Mare's  Tail.  A'  at  ance,  no 
ordinar  claes  only  but  mairrage-shoots  an'  murnins 
were  at  a  dead  staun.  A'  the  folk  i'  the  Forest  saw 
at  ance  that  it  was  impossible  decently  to  get  either 
mail-red  or  buiied.  For,  wad  ye  beUeve  't,  the  mad 
body  was  aff  ower  the  hills,  an'  bat  {hit)  Watty  o' 
Ettrick  Pen  !  Of  coorse  he  strack  ;  an'  in  his  tura 
aff  by  a  short  cut  to  the  Lochs,  an'  bat  Bauldy  o' 
Bourhope,  wha  loupit  frae  the  buird  like  a  puddock 
an'  flang  the  guse  i'  the  fire,  swearin'  by  the  shears, 
as  he  flourished  them  roun'  his  head,  an'  then  sent 
them  into  the  aiss-hole  {ash-pit),  that  a'  mankind 
micht  thenceforth  gang  nalcit  for  him,  up  to  the 
airm-pits  in  snaw  !  .  .  .  .  Never  was  there  sic  a 
terrible  treeo  {trio)  !  Three  decenter  tailor  lads,  a 
week  afore,  ye  micht  hao  searched  for  in  vain  ower 
the  wide  warld.  The  strike  changed  tlicm  into 
demons.  They  cursed,  they  swore,  they  di'auk,  they 
danced,  they  focht — first  wi'  whatever  folk  happened 
to  fa'  in  wi'  them  on  the  stravaig  {in  their  idle  loan- 
dcrings) — an'   then,  castin'   oot  amang  theirsels,  wi' 
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ane  anither,  till  they  had  a'  three  black  een — an' 
siccan  noses  !  .  .  .  .  An'  hoo  fared  the  Fairest  ?  No 
weel !  Some  folk,  wi'  a  Strang  prejudice  against  it, 
began  tailorin'  for  theirsels,  but  the  result  was  baith 
rideec ulcus  an'  painfu',  an'  in  ae  case  had  nearly- 
proved  fatal.  It's  a  kittle  {difficult)  airt  cuttin'  oot. 
Dandy  o'  Dryhope,  in  breeks  o'  his  ain  gettin'  up, 
rashly  daured  to  ford  the  Yarrow,  but  they  gruppit 
him  sae  ticht  at  the  cleavin'  that  he  could  mak'  nae 
head  agains'  the  watter,  comin'  down  gey  Strang, 
an'  he  was  swoopit  aff  his  feet  an'  fished  oot  mair 
like  a  bundle  o'  claes  than  a  man  !  .  .  .  But  a' 
things  yearthly  hae  an  end,  an'  sae  had  the  strike — 
though  the  tailors  didna  return  to  their  wark  till  the 
langest  day." 

A  country  tailor's  professional  bounds  were 
in  some  cases  of  considerable  extent,  wider 
even  than  the  doctor's.  The  inhabitants 
were  not,  of  course,  "  thirled  "  to  any  par- 
ticular tailor,  as  they  used  to  be  to  a  district 
mill,  or  as  farmers  engage  to  support  a  local 
blacksmith  with  their  custom;  but  they 
could  not  always  help  themselves,  and  were 
very  much  at  the  tailor's  mercy.  The  two 
qualifications  they  most  desiderated  in  their 
tailor  were  residence  in  the  district,  and  aloncc 
Avith  satisfactory  workmanship,  fair  charges. 
It  may  well  be  imagined  that  in  requiring 
good  workmanship — "  good  trade,"  as  it  was 
curiously  called  —  attention  was  directed 
rather  to  durable  stitching  than  to  elegant 
cutting.  But  even  rustics  had  their  ideas  of 
a  good  cut  and  a  becoming  fit,  such  as  they 
were ;  they  had  a  standard  of  their  own,  and 
created  a  fashion  in  Avhich  they  found 
comfort. 

Whipping  the  cat,  like  angling,  was  in  the 
generality  of  cases  a  solitary  pursuit.  But 
here  and  there  a  knot  of  tailors  might  erst 
have  been  encountered  peregrinating  the  hill 
paths  from  one  farm-town  to  another,  or 
socially  domiciled  in  the  commodious  kitchen  , 
of  some  substantial  yeoman  or  franklin.  The  | 
fraternity,  readily  known  from  the  resident 
rustic  by  the  outward  crook  and  elasticity  of 
their  legs  in  walking,  if  by  no  other  sign  of 
figure  and  deportment,  would  include  the 
master  tailor  and  possibly  as  many  as  three 
journejanen  and  an  ajiprentice.  A  master, 
a  journeyman,  and  an  apprentice  were,  how- 
ever, more  commonly  to  be  met,  and  formed 
a  more  harmonious  company.  In  very  hilly 
and  moory  tracts,  where  a  length  of  whaup- 
haunted  wilderness  separated  homestead  from 
homestead,  the  little  company  of  travelling 
tailors  would  sometimes  be  allowed  the  use 
of  shalties,  or  long-tailed  colts,  to  convey 
them  to  their  next  anchorage, — "  then  came 
each  actor  on  his  ass  ; "  but  whipping  the 
cat  on  horseback  was  rare  enough  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  novelty  even  among  those  who 
most  frequently  witnessed  it,  and  there  Avas 


always  a  good  deal  of  rustic  badinage  at  the 
mounted   tailors'    expense,    both    on    their 
departure   from   one   station   and   on   their 
arrival  at  another.     They  rode  leaning  either 
too  far  back  or  too  far  forward — the  former 
attitude  indicating  a  dash  of  bravado  which 
sometimes  brought  its  exhibitor   to  the  re- 
cruiting sergeant,  the  latter  manifesting  an 
excessive  timidity  which,  careless  of  appear- 
ances, was  concerned  only  with  safety.  There 
was    a   good   deal   of   swagger   among   the 
younger  tailors,  but  the  older  ones  Avere  douce, 
and  rode,   like  Chaucer's   ship-man,  on  the 
rouncey,  round-backed,  and  "as  they  could." 
They  carried,  of  course,  their  tools  Avith  them, 
and  Avhen  their  journeys  between  place  and 
place  Avere  long  and  on  foot,  the  Aveight  of 
one  or  tAvo  of  their  trade  implements  pressed 
heavily    but    especially   irritantly    on    the 
shoulders  of  the  apprentice.     For  to  his  lot, 
by  immemorial  tradition,  fell  the  transport 
of  Ned,  alias  the  Goose,  which,   being  inter- 
preted,  signified  the  large  smoothing  iron. 
His  too  was  the  lay-board,  a  Avooden  instru- 
ment shaped  in  outline  like  a  boot-jack,  used 
by  the  "  craft  "  for  pressing  sleeve  and  other 
seams  upon,  under  the  aforesaid  smoothing 
iron.     These  Avere  carried  in  a  sack,  as  a  pig 
is  carried,  and  galled  the  shoulder-blades  of 
the   sumpter  tyro-tailor  most  unmercifully. 
As  a  consequence  he  was  continually  shifting 
his  burden  from  the   one   shoulder  to    the 
other,  or  indulging  in  a  rest  and  a  revengeful 
exclamation  among  the  goAvans  in  the  rear 
of  his  party.     Master  and  man  meauAvhile 
tripped  jauntily  along  in  advance,  Avith  the 
air  of  the  pilgrim  Avho  preferred  his  peniten- 
tiary peas  boiled.     They  were  little  encum- 
bered Avith  the  Aveight  of  the  remaining  tools, 
Avhich  consisted    only  of   shears,    thimbles, 
needles,  and  a  store  of  threads.     The  division 
of  their  tools  in  transit  was  a  standing  joke 
among  tailors.     So  much  so  that  it  furnished 
the  ordinary  words  of   reveill6.     Thus   the 
master-tailor's  early  salutation  to  his  satel- 
lites on  summoning  them  in  the  course  of  a 
cat-Avhipping  expedition  to  "  fresh  woods  and 
pastures  new,"  was  formally  couched  in  the 
cheerful  cry,  Avhich  penetrated  to  their  attic 
— "  Up,  lads  !  it's  a  fine  morning  !     Tak'  ye 
the  guse  an'  the  laAv-buird.     I'll  bring  a'  the 
rest  o'  the  tcAvels  mysel' ! "     As  a  rule  the 
tailor  Avas  not  a  cloth-merchant.  The  material 
upon  AA'hich  he  operated  A\^as  Avaiting  him  at 
the   house   Avhich    employed    him.     It  had 
either  been  purchased  at  some  shop  in  the 
neai'est    market    toAvn,    or    got  by    barter 
from    some    Avandering    "packic," — as    the 
pedlar  Avas  called.     "  Cabbaging  "  Avas  a  vice 
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which  tailors  were  believed  to  inherit  with 
the  original  sin,  but  it  was  not  easy  to  cab- 
bage, i.e.  pilfer  portions  of  the  customers' 
cloth,  to  any  finally  remunerative  extent 
during  a  "  pouss-tiogging  "  tour.  It  was  more 
conveniently  accomplished  in  sfatiris, — that 
is  to  say,  when  the  tailor  was  at  home,  and 
the  stuff  was  brought  to  him  there. 

During  his  professional  perambulations  the 
tailor  was  paid,  not  by  the  amount  of  work 
done  by  him,  but  by  the  length  of  time  ex- 
pended upon  it.  The  common  rate  at  which 
his  time  Avas  assessed  in  the  early  part  of  the 
century  was  eighteenpence  a  day,  with  bed 
and  board  in  addition.  He  insisted  upon 
being  well-lodged  at  night.  No  barn  or  out- 
house, such  as  served  a  gaberlunzie,  for  him. 
Snip  had  a  soul  above  straw  with  a  blanket 
spread  over  it,  and  bargained  for  the  accom- 
modation of  a  box-bed  or  four-poster;  at  the 
worst  a  shakedown  before  the  gathered  fire. 
If,  as  once  happened,  according  to  the  old 
song,  "  he  fell  through  the  bed,  thimbles  an' 
a',"  it  was  doubtless  from  excess  of  desire  on 
the  host's  part  to  treat  him  with  a  dignity 
answerable  to  his  washes,  even  to  the  ruin  of 
the  venerable  relic  to  which  he  Avas  at  night- 
fall assigned.  As  for  fare,  he  lived  like  a 
fighting  cock.  He  sat  down  to  a  breakfast 
of  ham  and  eggs  with  tea,  dear  though  the 
Chinese  leaf  then  was,  and  expected  a  repe- 
tition of  the  same  for  the  afternoon  meal. 
He  reckoned  himself  of  a  social  rank  at  least 
equal  to  that  of  his  employer,  even  if  he 
were  a  bonnet-laird,  and  a  cut  above  the 
farmer  who  from  custom  or  economy  was 
content  to  blunt  his  appetite  in  a  bowl  of 
porridge.  "We  have  heard  indeed  of  a  tailor 
who  Avas  surprised  into  acceptance  of  a 
smoking  brose-caup  for  breakfast  in  an  Ochil 
farmhouse,  and  Avho  whistled  aAvay  his  cha- 
grin in  the  faith  of  a  good  dinner  that  would 
make  amends,  till,  mid-day  bi'inging  him  onlj'^ 
a  reneAval  of  the  morning's  fare,  he  lost  all 
patience,  and,  stopping  his  work  and  his 
whistling,  demanded  of  the  mistress  Avhether 
she  took  him  for  a  mavis  that  she  offered 
him  nothing  but  croAvdie  1  But  it  Avas  sel- 
dom that  the  tailor's  V7e7iu  was  not  to  his 
liking.  He  Avas  even  of  influence  sufficient 
to  change  the  established  hour  of  dining  in  a 
farm-toAvn  so  as  to  make  it  square  Avith  his 
custom  or  convenience.  Like  fashionable 
people  the  tailor  dined  later  than  Avas  the 
normal  habit  of  the  farm  community,  and 
the  farm  community  during  his  residence  in 
their  midst  adapted  their  hunger  to  his  Avays. 
The  pot  Avhich  contained  the  constituents  of 
dinner  Avas  raised  by  means  of   the   black 


crook-shell  to  a  higher  link  of  the  kitchen 
"swey,"  or  crane,  than  Avas  in  ordinary 
use,  with  the  eflect  of  putting  back  the 
boiling  till  the  tailor's  appetite  Avas  ready 
for  gratification.  Indeed  one  of  the  links 
on  the  crane-chain  depending  over  the 
kitchen  fire  Avas  knoAvn  as  the  tailor's  link, 
and  to  this  day  Avhen  dinner  is  late  in  a 
farm-toAvn,  the  cook  is  apprised  of  her  re- 
missness Avith  the  mild  censure  Avhich  these 
words  imply,  "  Ye've  surely  keepit  the  pat 
on  the  tailor's  link  the  day  ! "  The  tailor 
Avas  on  most  intimate  terms  Avith  the  good- 
Avife,  and  many  a  confidential  crack  they  had 
alone  together  over  the  afternoon  tea.  Not 
only  had  he  edifying  talk  on  the  subject  of 
dress,  female  as  Avell  as  male,  but  he  carried 
neAvs  as  a  cadger  carried  eggs.  He  was  of 
course  a  great  gossip,  and  he  Avas  consciously 
possessed  of  that  power  Avhich  lodges  Avith 
the  man  Avho  has  knoAvledge  of  the  secrets  of 
a  countryside.  His  mode  of  life  and  the 
nature  of  his  work  not  only  permitted  but 
positively  compelled  his  accumulation  of 
family  histories.  He  had  sharp  eyes  to  see, 
a  glib  tongue  to  ask,  and  his  light  and 
sedentary  occupation  alloAved  him  leisure  of 
mind  to  think.  He  perambulated  the  coun- 
try collecting  neAvs  and  disseminating  it  Avith 
modifications  now  merely  rhetorical,  now 
rather  malicious.  Like  the  author  of  evil, 
he  went  to  and  fro  on  the  earth  and  Avalked 
up  and  doAA-n  in  it.  He  AA^as  flattered  and 
"made  o',"  here  to  induce  him  to  hide  the 
seamy  side  of  a  life  with  which  he  had  be- 
come acquainted,  there  to  induce  him  to 
reveal  it.  The  hospitality  Avhich  he  generally 
experienced  he  could  thus  in  a  manner  have 
enforced.  No  goodAvife  could  afford  to  fall 
out  with  him,  for  no  goodAvif e  could  afford  to 
set  his  opinion  at  defiance.  Rivalry,  secret 
or  avowed,  was  great  among  farmers'  wives 
in  household  matters,  and  the  tailor,  loco- 
motiA^e  among  the  households,  was  like  a 
fox  with  a  firebrand  among  reputations.  His 
tongue  could  be  as  sharp  as  his  bodldn.  A 
joiner  or  other  craftsman  Avhipping  the  cat 
had  no  such  influence  or  importance,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  he  Avas  not  an  inmate- 
guest  like  the  tailor.  The  joiner  knew  the 
fact  well,  and  could  ill  brook  the  sense  of  his 
inferiority  Avhich  it  seemed  to  carry  Avith  it. 
We  kneAv  an  honest  wheehvright,  of  a  calm 
disposition  by  nature,  who  once  "let  out" 
upon  the  Avhole  fraternity  of  tailors  in  a  AA^ay 
that  astonished  us.  He  Avas  himself  Avhip- 
ping the  cat  at  a  farm,  and  "  putting  up " 
Avith  the  farm  fare  uncomplainingl}-,  swal- 
loAving  his  porridge  night  and  morning  vnth- 
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out  a  murmur,  till  an  itinerant  tailor  came 
on  the  scene.  The  commotion  made  by 
Snip's  advent  roused  a  very  demon  of  jealousy 
in  the  wheelwright's  bosom.  "  That  crackit 
fraction  o'  a  cratur' — for  he  was  a'  thrawn 
east  an'  wast  like  an  izzat — pat  the  haill 
toun  aboot  to  serve  him  !  "  How  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  tailor  being  a  cripple  should 
have  increased  his  ire  was  not  quite  trans- 
parent. It  would  have  been  hazardous  to 
point  out  to  him  that  the  tailor  was  an  artist 
in  cloth,  and  that  the  heavy  meal  of  porridge 
which  suited  the  labours  of  a  wheelwright 
could  not  have  been  worked  off  so  easily  on 
crossed  legs  and  by  fingering  a  needle. 

The  tailor's  stay  at  any  place  was  of 
course  largely  determined  by  the  number  of 
male  members  in  the  household.  He  stayed 
as  long  as  there  was  work  for  him.  'The 
period  varied  from  a  day  to  "  an  eight  days." 
As  he  was  paid  by  the  day  his  hours  were  a 
matter  of  some  consideration.  They  ex- 
tended from  eight  in  the  morning  till  six  or, 
in  some  localities,  eight  in  the  evening.  Be- 
sides the  three  intervals  for  diet  he  had 
discretionary  powers  for  stretching  his  legs. 
During  his  working  hours  he  was  accommo- 
dated in  the  kitchen,  usually  a  roomy  apart- 
ment, or  "  ben  "  the  house — that  is,  in  the 
best  room  of  a  cottage.  He  sat  suo  more  on 
a  table-top.  Perched  occasionally  on  the 
narrow  disk  of  a  round  "claw-table,"  he 
gave  quite  a  picturesqiie  effect  to  the  room, 
looking  like  an  Indian  idol  set  up  for  worship, 
or  a  nodding  Chinese  mandarin.  It  was  a 
schoolboy's  trick,  but  dangerous  and  there- 
fore rarely  practised,  to  withdraw  the  pin  of 
the  table  on  which  the  tailor  was  squatted. 
The  game  was  christened  "Up  goes  froggie!" 
The  game,  it  may  be  added,  only  began  after 
froggie  had  gone  up.  It  sometimes  continued 
long  after  that  !  In  the  winter  evenings, 
beautifully  called  in  Scotland  "the  fore- 
nights,"  the  tailor  and  his  men  were  in  all 
their  glory  atop  of  a  large  square  table 
stationed  against  the  long  wall  of  the  farm 
kitchen.  Opposite  them  was  the  blazing 
hearth-fire  which  flooded  bole  and  beam 
within  and  above  the  four  corners  with  light. 
But  candles  were  also  provided  for  the  tailors, 
one  between  every  two  of  them.  Field  and 
outhouse  work  were  over,  and  indoor 
domestic  work  was  well  over  too.  The  maids 
were  at  leisure,  and  the  ploughmen  dropped 
in  to  look  at  the  tailors,  and  to  listen  and 
laugh  at  the  queer  stories  they  were  sure 
to  tell.  Then  was  the  opportunity  of  the 
tailors.  More  than  any  craft,  perhaps,  they 
had  an  instinct  for  startling  and  astounding 


and  showing  off.  There  was  in  their  words, 
too,  a  sententious  smartness  which  greatly 
tickled  the  ear  of  Jock  Upoland.  Their 
speech  and  air  and  gestures  were  as  good  as 
a  play  to  him.  He  roared  with  delight  even 
when  the  sarcasm  was  pointed  at  himself,  or 
the  story  told  at  his  expense.  Of  bulkier 
bodj^  than  Snip,  and  of  infinitely  less  indi- 
viduality of  mind,  he  seemed  like  a  great 
genial  Brobdingnagian  glowering  with  all  his. 
eyes  at  the  martial  antics  of  Gulliver.  If 
any  envy  of  Snip's  superiority  of  address 
arose  in  his  mind  it  was  quickly  swamped 
by  the  recollection  that  he  lived  in  an  entirely 
diff"erent  world,  which  rarely  met  Snips,  or 
by  the  consciousness  of  possessing  greater 
physical  strength.  When  he  felt  the  touch 
of  Snip's  satire  he  would  rest  content  with 
the  revenge  of  referring  to  him  as  "a 
nacket,"  "steek,"  "  prick-the-loose  " — some- 
thing, in  short,  that  belittled  him,  or  was 
supposed  to  caricature  his  industry.  It  was 
the  ploughman's  interest,  however,  to  keep 
sweet  with  the  tailor  when  the  latter  had 
him  professionally  in  hand.  His  attractions 
as  a  beau  depended  materially  upon  the 
goodwill  of  the  tailor  ;  nay,  his  success  as  a 
wooer,  and  therefore  the  whole  of  his  future 
happiness,  lay  to  a  large  extent  in  the  tailor's 
art.  Jock  was  a  striking  figure  when,  under 
favourable  sartorial  auspices,  and  with  health, 
youth,  and  fine  May  weather  in  easy  auxiliary 
attendance,  he  assumed  the  part  which, 
according  to  Shakespeare,  we  all  pass 
through,  of  "  braw  wooer,"  and  stalked 
"  down  the  lang  glen  "  to  see  his  jo.  His 
faultless  fawn-coloui'ed  corduroys  caught  him 
at  the  knees  and  fell  loose  about  his  ankles, 
a  knot  of  blue  and  red  ribbons  danced  above 
his  calves,  and  mother  o'  pearl  glanced  lavishly 
about  his  fetlocks.  His  waistcoat  was  of 
crimson  plush,  and  twinkled  with  rows  of 
starry  white  buttons,  while  his  short  jacket 
of  mole-black  or  snuff-brown  velveteen  showed 
in  front  and  at  sleeve-band  another  display 
of  pearls,  but  of  larger  size — large  and 
lustrous  as  moons.  His  broad  blue  bonnet 
surmounted  brows  of  more  than  regal  happi- 
ness, and  was  adorned  with  a  rosette  and  a 
whip  of  gaily-colovu'ed  streamers,  that  rustled 
in  his  left  lug  like  the  cap-wing  of  Mercury. 
Now  all  this  bravery  was  the  result  of  the 
tailor's  art.  He  could  make  it,  he  could  mar 
it,  he  could  altogether  withhold  it.  Our 
picture  of  Jock's  equipment  as  a  wooer  is 
complete  when  we  have  put  a  song  in  his 
mouth,  a  book  of  ballads  in  his  right  hand, 
and  a  brass-bound  whip  under  his  left  arm. 
Besides    the   fun   and    joking,    chat   and 
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story  in  the  long  winter  forc-niglits,  there 
would  he  now  and  again  what  Uurns  in 
ploughman's  phrase  calls  "  a  hearty  yokin' 
at  sang  aboot."  Every  tailor  could  sing,  and 
his  songs — those,  namely,  which  celebrated 
his  craft — were  invariably  characterized  by 
a  brisk  cheerfulness  of  both  sentiment  and 
tune.  A  pretty  popular  class-song  of  his 
commenced  : — 

"Wat  ye  hoo  the  wars  began, 
Benjamin  jo,  my  dear  ? 
Wat  ye  hoo  the  wars  began  t — 
Cast  threeds  away  !  " 

When  it  came  to  the  ploughman's  turn  to 
sing,  a  contrast  was  usually  presented.  The 
ploughman  too  had  his  jocular  and  humour- 
some  songs,  which  he  bawled  out  with  an 
energy  that  would  well  have  illustrated  the 
mode  of  keeping  the  sum  of  the  ten  com- 
mandments required  by  the  catechism.  With 
full  throat  and  from  a  whole  heart  he  roared 
till  kebbars  shook  and  girdle  rang,  and 
perhaps  a  saturnine-visaged  shargar  of  a 
tailor  would  problematically  suggest  that  "  a 
stane  was  surely  in  that  cuddy's  lug."  But 
as  a  rule  the  ploughman's  song  was  tender, 
even  tearful,  of  sentiment,  with  Avonderful 
touches  of  true  pathos  and  poetry  making 
themselves  felt  in  unexpected  places,  and  set 
to  a  simple  plaintive  air  which  awoke  the 
imagination  and  haunted  the  memory.  The 
cause  of  such  a  preference  of  songs  by  the 
ploughman  was  somewhat  puzzling  to  any 
one  who  philosophised  on  the  subject ;  it 
seemed  so  little  in  harmony  with  his  vigorous 
body  and  healthy,  heavy  work.  Probably 
those  plaintive  songs  were  complementary  to 
his  essentially  joyous  disposition  ;  and  an 
instinct  for  them  as  for  some  novelty  was 
possibly  created  and  developed  by  the  voice 
of  something  sad,  that  creeps  in  mysterious 
undertone  even  through  the  glad  sounds  of 
nature.  Early  brought  face  to  face  with 
nature,  and  kept  continuously  in  her  change- 
ful presence,  the  young  ploughman  soon 
perceives — 

"  The  wail  o'  autumn  wtin's, 
0'  trees,  an'  seas,  and  settin'  suns, 
O'  mehincholy  muirlan'  whuns 

And  liillside  sadness, 
And  e'en  the  gieetin'  voice  that  runs 

Through  Nature's  gladness." 

To  this  day,  anywhere  in  Lowland  Scotland 
between  the  brae's  of  Angus  and  the  hills  of 
Galloway,  if  a  solitary  ploughman,  old  or 
young,  is  overheard  whistling  or  singing  to 
himself  down  the  new-drawn  furrow,  the 
likelihood  is  that  the  tune  is  the  "  Flooers  o' 
the  Forest"  or  the  "Bonnie  Hoose  o' Airlie," 
or  some  such  mournful  melody.     At  social 


gatherings  he  is  more  influenced  by  the  spirit 
of  good-fellowship,  though  even  then  the 
notes  of  sadness,  so  seldom  heard  in  his 
speech,  will  escape  from  him  in  song.  There 
was  no  such  depth,  or  at  least  display  of 
feeling  in  tailors,  considered  as  a  class. 

The  itinerant  tailor  was  the  theme  of  many 
a  rustic  song,  composed  at  his  expense  and 
sung  in  his  absence.  Amatory  escapades,  to 
which  he  Avas  rather  prone,  from  a  nature 
peculiarly  susceptible  to  female  charms,  were 
a  favourite  sul^ject  of  those  compositions.  A 
fair  representative  of  this  class  of  songs 
began : — 

"  The  tailor  cam'  to  cloot  the  claes, — 

Sic  a  braw  fellow  ! 
He  filled  the  hoose  sae  fu'  o'  flaes, 

Dalf-an-doo,  an'  daff-an-doo, 
He  filled  the  hoose  sae  fu'  o'  flaes, 

DafiE-an-doo,  and  dillow! 

"The  lassie  sat  ayont  the  fire 
An'  smiikit  on  her  Willie, 
An'  she  was  a'  his  heart's  desire, 
Daff-an-doo,  an'  daff-an-doo, 
O  she  was  a'  his  heart's  desire, 
Daff-an-doo  an'  dilly :  " 

Sometimes  his  adventures  were  judged  to  be 
of  sufficient  interest  to  merit  the  dignity  of 
prose — always  greater  than  that  of  verse  in 
rural  districts — and  to  receive  a  place  in 
chap-book  literature.  Thus  "  Lippard  the 
Tailor,"  the  hero  of  a  marvellous  "cauf  bed," 
was  the  title  of  a  popular  chap-book  story 
about  fifty  years  ago,  as  well  known  along 
the  whole  range  of  the  Sidlaws,  Ochils,  and 
Campsie  Fells  as  "  The  Foundling  of  Dum- 
barney,"  or  the  "Wast  Mill  Whistler,"  or 
"Green  Sleeves  o'  Bamawnie,"  or  "Wise 
Willie  and  Witty  Eppie,"  or  "  The  Hind," 
or  "The  King  and  the  Cobbler,"  or  a  hun- 
dred others,  coarse  but  humorous,  now  for- 
gotten. 

But  the  days  of  itinerant  tailoring  are 
numbered.  Readier  means  of  communication 
between  places  far  apart  have  superseded  his 
slow  and  not  always  certain  mode  of  progress. 
A  wider  knowledge  of  the  fashions  in  dress 
has  made  the  people  among  whom  he  whilom 
found  his  clientelage  too  critical  for  the  sup- 
port of  his  art  or  the  composure  of  his  mind. 
The  farmer  would  now  regard  him  with  un- 
kindly eye  as  a  vagrant  or  "  gangrel  body," 
to  be  warned  into  the  highway,  or  at  best 
referred  to  a  crevice  of  the  barn  till  day- 
break. Even  the  frugal  cottar  would  refuse 
the  cheap  oflfer  of  his  services.  Jock  knows 
him  no  more ;  he  carries  his  body  to  the 
market-town  to  the  measurement  of  a  scien- 
tific tailor,  and  receives  his  apparel  (from 
which  pearls  have  vanished)  with  the  dispatch 
that  characterizes  the  delivery  of  the  Parcels 
Post. 


The  Farm  Home,  from  the  Cricket  Field. 
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By  J.  B.  MARSH,  Author  of  "  The  Story  of  Harecourt,"  etc. 


HE  Boys'  Farm 
Home  is  the 
title  of  a  little 
colony,  first  es- 
tablished atr  East  Barnet,  Herts,  twenty- 
seven  years  ago  by  Colonel  W.  J.  Gillum 
and  others,  for  the  education  of  destitute 
boys  unconvicted  of  crime,  and  carried 
on  up  to  the  present  time  under  the 
Colonel's  superintendence,  Avith  such  re- 
sults as  have  made  it  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  Industrial  Schools  in  the  king- 
dom. It  is  now  governed  by  a  committee 
(president  :  the  Bishop  of  St.  Albans) ; 
who  have  appointed  as  their  honorary  super- 
intendent and  treasurer  the  founder  of  the 


Home.     His  residence  is  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  the  farm,  and  he,  together  with 
his  wife,  takes  a  very  active  part  in  super- 
intendence, minsrlinQ;  with  the  lads  in  all 
their  employments,  directing  and  applaud- 
ing them  in  all  their  amusements.     The 
aim  at  its  start  was  to  restore  to  destitute 
lads  all  the  characteristics  of  a  real  home 
— a  genuine  Christian  training  by  a  master 
and  matron,  who  should  be  to  the  boj^s  as 
a  father  and  mother ;  and  the  training  of 
them  up  so  as  to  become  industrious  and 
useful  members   of  society.      How  com- 
pletely this   wish   has   been  realised  can 
very    inadequately   be    set    forth    in    an 
article.      Bescinning   with   four   lads   the 
Home   now   contains   eighty-eight,   while 
the   colonies,    the   United    States,    India, 
China,  and  other  distant  countries,   have 
been  enriched  by  the  settlement  of  young 
farmers  trained  at  the  "Farm  Home."     The 
buildings  stand  upon  a  pretty  rolling  hill, 
close  to   the   church  of   St.  Mary  the  Vir- 
gin ;    and    this    proximity   to   tlae    church 
caused  the  land  belonging  to  the  estate  to  be 
known  as  Church  Farm.     Hence  the  name 
given  to  the  lads  of  "Church  Farmers,"  a' 
designation  which  forms  a  rallying-cry  in  far 
distant    lands.      At   first    many   difficulties 
attended  the  experiment ;  but  in  time  these 
Avere  overcome,  and  evev  since  1869,  when 
the  present  Head  Master  was  appointed,  real 
success  has  cheered  the  managers.     They  do 
not  see  their  farming  succeed  financially  any 
more  than  other  English  farmers,  but  they 
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do  see  it  succeed  morally,  by  being  the 
means  of  improvement  more  or  less  to  every 
boy  that  has  come  under 
their  care.  The  good  re- 
sult of  fresh  air,  regular 
work,  and  plenty  of  food 
and  recreation^not  to 
mention  the  hicrher  in- 
fluence  of  the  life  and 
character  of  their  em- 
plo3^ers — is  apparent  in 
the  very  looks  of  the 
boys. 

Colonel  Gillum  is  a 
tall,  soldierly  man,  his 
white  hair  and  long  white 
beard  setting  off  a  face  of 
singularly  mild  appear- 
ance, with  grey  eyes, 
which  seem  able  not  only 
to  take  in  everything 
going  on  around,  but  also 
to  read  the  characters  of  - 
those  with  whom  he  con- 
verses. The  Colonel  left 
his  right  leg  in  the 
trenches  before  Sebas- 
topol,  and  its  place  is  supplied  by  a  wooden 
one.  As  he  stumps  about  the  farm  he  looks 
— barring  the  wooden  member — the  hero  he 
is,  and  the  lads  regard  him  with  a  feeling 
akin  to  that  which  Gordon's  little  Gravesend 
waifs  entertained  for  him.  If  the  Colonel 
wants  this  or  that  the  lads  fly  to  get  it ;  the 
Colonel's  wishes  are  sacred 
commands,  and  the  Colonel's 
words  are  remembered  and 
recited  Avhenever  two  Church 
Farmers  chance,  in  after 
years,  to  meet. 

The  influence  of  Mrs.  Gil- 
lum is  apparent  in  the  man- 
ners the  boys  exhibit  at  all 
times;  in  their  devotion  to 
their  teachers  and  masters, 
their  affection  for  each  other, 
their  ministrations  to  those 
more  destitute  than  them- 
selves, and  in  the  deep  love 
expressed  in  letters  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  In  one 
respect  this  Farm  Home  is 
remarkable  beyond  all  other 
Homes,  and  that  is  in  the 
connection  maintained  with 
the  lads  after  they  go  away. 
This  part  of  the  work  is 
wholly  the  creation  of  Mrs.  Gillum,  and  in 
order  to  foster  it  a  printed  sheet  called  "  A 
XXIX— 23 


Fife  and  Drvim, 


Flying    Leaf   from   Church  Farm,"    is    for- 
warded to   every   "  old   boy "  once  a  year. 
This  contains  the  names 
and  addresses  of   every 
"  boy  "  who  has  written, 
together    with    extracts 
from  their    letters,    and 
short     addresses     from 
Colonel,  or  Mrs.  Gillum, 
Mr.  Bowden,  the  master, 
and  other  officers.     The 
"  Leaf  "    for  December, 
1886,      contained      the 
names  and  addresses  of 
a  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  "  old  boy.s,"  some 
in  New  Zealand,  others 
in  Australia,  Queensland, 
Ontario,    Quebec,   River 
Darling,      New      South 
Wales,    Egypt,    Cyprus, 
and  Italy  ;  while  others 
were   serving  on    board 
H.M.    ships    in   various 
quarters    of    the   world. 
One    writes :    "I    often 
wish  that   I  was  one  of 
the  present  boys  when  I   go  to  work  and 
when  I  leave  off  at  night,  as  the  Boys'  Home 
for  the  boys  is  their  happiest  time  of  all  their 
lives."     Aiiother  in  Italy  says,  "It  is  a  great 
treat  to  be  out  here  between  two  tongues ; 
the  family  talk  French  at  table,   and  then 
there  are  the  Italians ;  they  talk  so  much  that 


Haymaking. 


people  can't  help  learning  it — at  least  if  they 
didn't  it  must  be  because  they  don't  listen." 
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A  lad  in  Sydney  writes  :  "  There  are  a  lot 
of  freethinkers  or  infidels  here  ...  I  tell 
them,  when  I  am  on  an  argument  with  them, 
'Supposing,'  says  I,  'that  there  was  no  eter- 
nity, still   religion  is  good  for  your  health, 


In  the  Bakehouse. 


and  without  health  this  life  is  of  no  conse- 
quence.'" From  Woolongabha,  Queensland, 
comes  this  memory :  "  Tell  Colonel  I  often 
think  about  the  times  we  used  to  play  chess 
together." 

The  engraving  of  the  farm-house  shows 
the  additions  made  to  it  from  time  to  time 
as  necessity  arose  and  means  were  forth- 
coming. These  comprise  a  laundry,  tailors' 
and  shoemakers'  shops,  dormitories,  and  sick- 
room— happily  very  rarely  tenanted.  Behind 
the  maypole  is  the  new  school-room,  built  in 
1876;  and  next  to  that,  on  the  left,  is  the 
school-house,  built  in  1868;  on  the  left  is 
the  play-room,  built  in  1881  ;  and  in  the 
extreme  right  the  church  of  St.  Mary  the 
Virgin,  the  lych-gate  to  whose  churchyard 
is  given  with  our  initial  letter. 

In  front  of  the  house  is  a  small  garden,  full, 
at  the  time  of  our  visit,  of  roses,  and  the 
view  of  the  whole  is  taken  from  the  cricket- 
ground  where,  all  the  year  round,  the  lads 
practise  cricket  and  win  renown  from  local 
clubs,  or  play  at  football  with  tremendous 
energy. 

The  farm  is  freehold,  vested  in  the  hands 
of  trustees,  one  of  whom  is  of  course  Colonel 
Gillum  himself.  It  consists  of  forty-eight  j 
acres  of  grass,  arable,  market-garden,  farm- 
yard, and  boys'  play-ground.  The  farm  is 
the  only  property  which  the  "  Boys'  Farm 
Home  "  possesses.  The  office  of  Honorary 
Treasurer  is  therefore  no  sinecure,  as  he  has 


to  collect  the  sum  of  about  £1,400  a  year 
for  maintaining  the  institution. 

The  chief  officers  of  the  Home  are  a  master 
and  matron.    For  fifteen  years  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bowden  occupied  these  respective  positions 
with    great    credit    to    themselves   and 
with  infinite  advantage  to  the  boys  ;  but 
at  the  close  of  1885  Mrs.   Bowden  died, 
and  the  estimation  in  which  she  was  held 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  a  sum  of  money 
was  at  once  raised  "  by  former  inmates  " 
and  "  other  friends,"  the  interest  of  which 
is   devoted   "  to   the    encouragement    of 
fidelity  and  diligence  among  Church  Farm 
boys."     A  bi'ass  tablet  affixed  to  the  wall 
in   the  school-room  records  the   fact  of 
Mrs.  Bowden's  decease  with  a  touching 
reference    to    her   devotion,    and    above 
hangs  a  life-size  portrait  of  the  deceased. 
The  inmates  are  received  from  ten  years 
of  age,  and  they  remain  until  they  are 
sixteen,  when  their  education  and  train- 
ing  are   finished.      All    pass   through   a 
regular'  course,  both  with  regard  to  school- 
ing and  work.     At  first  they  are  taught 
to  sew,  darn,  and  make  their  own  shirts ; 
they  are  then  advanced  to  the  tailors'  shop 
or  the  shoemakers'  bench.     The  wood-shed 
gives  them  the  opportunity  of  handling  tools, 
and  forms  at  the  same  time  some  help  to  the 
Home. 

The  farm  stock  at  the  present  time  con- 
sists of  twelve  cows  in  milk,  one  bull,  and 
fifteen  heifers ;  there  are  ten  horses  and 
colts,  a  Shetland  pony,  and  thirty  pigs  of  all 
ages.  There  are  also  five  carts  and  waggons 
which  are  constantly  employed  upon  the 
farm  or  in  transacting  business  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  and  the  entire  management  of  all 
these  animals  is  left  to  the  boys  under  the 
direction  of  a  farm  bailiff  and  two  labourers. 
One  of  the  merriest  scenes  in  the  routine  of 
work  is  that  of  hay -making. 

An  admirable  "time  table"  varies  instruc- 
tion in  school  with  farm  Avork  and  play — 
band  practice  being  included  in  the  "  play." 
The  boys  rise  at  5.30,  attend  school  until 
7 '45,  when  breakfast  is  served.  Play  follows 
until  9.  Work  goes  on  in  the  house  and 
on  the  farm  until  10.  Then  from  10  to  12 
there  is  school  for  the  milk  boys,  house  boys, 
and  cowhouse  boys ;  the  others  continuing 
at  their  several  trades,  or  at  work  on  the 
farm.  At  noon  those  who  have  been  engaged 
in  active  work  return  to  school,  joining  those 
already  there,  when  studies  continue  until  1. 
At  that  hour  dinner  is  served,  and  the  boys 
play  until  2.  Then  until  5  work  is  resumed 
in  the  house  and  on  the  farm.     Gymnastics, 
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drill,  or  band  practice  are  allowed  for  one 
hour.  On  a  preceding  page  we  give  portraits 
of  two  distinguished  members  of  the  band, 
Avhose  names  need  not  be  mentioned.  At  6 
supper  is  served,  the  play  is  resumed  until  8, 
then  prayers  are  read,  and  the  lads  are  in  bed 
shortly  before  9.  There  is  some  alteration 
made  in  the  order  of  study  and  work  in  very 
hot  weather.  This  table  has  been  found  to 
work  admirably,  the  constant  change  keeping 
the  lads  keenly  interested  in  the  study  or 
work  on  hand. 

The  farm  labour  varies  from  gardening, 
watercress  cidtivation,  mushroom  growing,  to 
all  kinds  of  labour  in  the  field  ;  the  care  of 
the  stock,  including  their  feeding  and  breed- 
ing ;  milking,  making  butter,  baking,  cooking, 
selling  the  farm  produce,  and  the  keeping 
and  collection  of  accounts.  In  every  depart- 
ment the  lads  exhibit  great  industry,  an 
infinite  love  for  the  live  stock,  and  much 
affection  for  each  other. 

Boys  of  a  suitable  age  go  into  the  shoe- 
makers' shop,  where  they  first  learn  to  cobble 
boots  for  the  inmates  ;  and  afterwards  are 
taught  how  to  make  good  strong  boots  for 
themselves.  When  they  become  expert  at  the 
work  they  are  allowed  to  mend  shoes  for  the 
people  resident  in  the  neighbourhood  •  and 
an  excellent  little  business  has  gradually 
grown  up  with  mutual  satisfaction  to  the 
lads  and  their  customers. 

The  little  shoemaker,  whose  portrait  we 
give,  is  one  of  the  two  step-sons  of  a 
private  in  the  24th,  who  fell  at  Isandlana. 
He  was  a  great  favourite  amongst  his  com- 
panions, because  of  his  good  temper  and 
lovable  disposition.  No  task  ever  exhausted 
his  patience  or  put  him  into  a  bad  temper. 
He  is  now  on  a  farm  at  Q'Appelle,  Canada, 
near  a  settlement  formed  by  the  Church 
Colonisation  Society.  In  a  letter  received 
from  him  describing  his  journey,  which  in- 
volved many  discomforts  and  great  hardships 

— as   it  was   undertaken  in  winter — B 

tells  how  the  train  got  blocked  with  snow, 
how  the  passengers  got  out  to  walk  to  the 
nearest  station,  how  many  turned  back  be- 
cause of  the  severe  cold,  and  how  he  would 
not  return,  but  pushed  ahead  until  he  reached 
the  station  with  all  his  finders  sufferina;  from 
frost  bite.  Not  a  word  of  complaining  ap- 
pears throughout,  and  his  happy  face  is  seen 
— by  those  who  knew  him — between  the 
lines.  Finally  he  gives  a  description  of  the 
farm  where  he  is  located — a  square  mile  of 
land,  with  a  creek  of  water  passing  all  through 
it.  There  are  six  horses,  two  ponies,  eight 
cows,  four  calves,  two  pigs,  sixty  chickens. 


and  "  two  to  do  all  the  work,  but  we  get 
plenty  of  porridge  down  our  necks  which 
enables  us  to  keep  our  heads  upright."  Such 
is  the  stufi'  of  which  the  "  Church  Farmers" 
are  composed  ;  and  there  can  be  little  wonder 
that,  when  they  emigrate,  the  colonists  are 
reported  to  bid  against  each  other  to  secure 
their  services. 

When  Mr.  Young,  who  founded  Living- 
stonia  in  the  heart  of  Africa,  visited  the  farm 
he  was  specially  delighted  to  find  the  lads 
were  taught  to  make  their  own  shirts ;  and 
he  told  them  how  he  had  often  been  obliged 
to  make  his  own  thread  from  the  wild  cotton, 
and  use  a  thorn  for  a  needle.  Our  artist 
has  furnished  a  sketch  illustrating  a  first  les- 
son in  shirt-making. 

As  the  Home  is  now  certified  as  an  Indus- 
trial School  it  is  annually  visited  by  one  of 
her  Majesty's  inspectors  ;  of  his  last  visit  the 
inspector  reported,  "  I  seldom  see  so  many 
intelligent  boys  in  one  school  at  any  one 
time.  They  are  well  provided  for  in  all 
respects,  and  are  carefully  and  thoughtfully 
managed."  The  result  of  his  examination 
was  that  34  passed  in  Standard  VI.,  14  in 
Standard  V.,  8  in  Standard  IV.,  12  in  Stand- 
ard III.,  6  in  Standard  II.,  and  6  in  Standard  I. 
Besides  this,  twenty-one  boys  were  examined 


Cobbler  Blizzard. 


in  the  principles  of  agriculture,  and  all  of 
them  passed,  one  receiving  a  first-class  certi- 
ficate. Such  a  result  is  the  best  testimony 
to  the  admirable  administration  of  this  in- 
teresting colony. 
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One  of  the  greatest  enjoyments  which  the 
boys  have  is  the  fife-and-drum  band,  and 
there  is  no  music  rolls  over  the  pleasant  hills 
of  that  locality  which  is  so  highly  thought  of 
as  the  stirring  strains  of  this  martial  band. 
Many  of  the  youngest  quickly  develop  a  taste 
for  music,  and  the  height  of  their  ambition 
is  gained  when  they  are  allowed  to  play  a 
tiute  solo  at  some  concert.  Their  letters 
from  abroad  frequently  contain  allusions  to 
their  playing  in  public,  showing  with  what 
interest  they  carry  on  the  musical  education 
commenced  at  the  Home. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  death  of 
Mrs.  Bowden,  who  was  a  most  efficient  nurse. 
The  present  matron  is  now  assisted  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  by  one  of  her  daughters,  respect- 
fully called  by  the  lads  "Miss  Mary,"  a  bright, 
intelligent,  and  clever  girl  still  in  her  teens, 
who  appears  to  have  inherited  her  mother's 
medical  and  surgical  knowledge.  The  lads 
tell  marvellous  tales  of  the  cures  effected  by 
her  lotions  and  method  of  bandaging.  Upon 
one  occasion,  as  the  cattle  were  being  driven 
through  the  yard,  a  cow  trod  upon  the  leg  of 
a  boar,  which,  stinging  with  the  pain,  sprang 
up  and  ripped  open  the  leg  of  the  offending 


The  Tailors'  Room. 


animal  with  its  tusk.  There  was  instantly 
a  great  commotion  ;  some  of  the  lads  tackled 
the  angry  boar,  and  others,  seeing  the  blood 
flowing  down  the  cow's  leg,  scampei'ed  off  for 
Miss  Mary's  bandages.    In  a  few  seconds  Miss 


Mary  was  seen,  her  hair  flying  behind  her, 
an  arm  full  of  bandages,  racing  to  the  yard 
where  the  lads  with  blanched  faces  were 
trying  vainly  to  stop  the  flow  of  blood.  But 
Miss  Mary  knew  what  to  do,  and  helped 
one  of  the  masters  to  stay  the  flow  and 
bandage  the  injured  leg.  She  spoke  gentle 
Avords  to  the  poor  animal  as  she  did  so,  and 
undoubtedly  aided  to  save  its  life.  Until 
the  cow  was  thoroughly  convalescent  it  was 
caressed  and  petted  by  all  the  lads.  A 
striking  feature  indeed  in  the  administration 
of  the  colony  is  the  gentle  treatment  which 
all  the  live  stock  receive  at  the  hands  of  the 
farmers. 

Once  a  year,  upon  Whit  Monday,  there  is 
a  standing  invitation  to  all  Old  Boys  to  meet 
at  the  Farm  Home,  and  a  festival  is  held 
consisting  of  games,  a  concert,  and  substantial 
entertainment  to  all  comers.  .Then  the  Old 
Boys  from  far  and  near  troop  home  and  tell 
tales  of  their  adventures  at  home  and  abroad 
since  they  left.  A  game  at  cricket  is  the 
leading  feature  of  the  festival,  in  which  the 
"  Present "  Boys  do  their  best  to  beat  the  old 
ones  ;  and  this  is  followed  by  a  concert,  at 
which  very  fair  solos  are  given  by  the  resi- 
dent lads  ;  and  occasionally 
an  "Old  Boy"  with  his 
flute  gives  proof  that  he  has 
not  neglected  the  musical 
training  he  received. 

The  Flying  Leaf  communi- 
cates to  the  boys  far  distant 
the  leading  events  of  that 
day.  Mrs.  Gillum  writes, 
"We  had  eighty  visitors," 
and  of  these  fifty  were  Old 
Boys.  Amongst  those  pre- 
sent there  came  "Coleshill 
with  his  Avife  and  baby," 
"  W.  Staples  with  Mrs.  Sta- 
ples and  baby,"  "  T.  Thomp- 
son with  Mrs.  Thompson 
and  the  little  boy."  But 
all  the  year  round  the  Old 
Boys  drop  in  at  the  Home 
to  renew  old  associations. 
It  is  recorded  that  "in  Sep- 
tember T.  Long,  who  had 
scarcely  been  heard  of  for 
six  years,  came  and  paid  a 
pleasant  visit."  Long  had 
entered  business  in  the 
"  smoked  haddock  "  line,  and  presented  the 
Master  with  some  very  fine  ones. 

This  little  colony  has  already  manufac- 
tured a  history  of  its  own,  and  boasts  of 
"Old  Boys"  who   have  fallen  on  behalf  of 
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their  country  in  foreign  battles.  Harry 
Mortlock  enlisted  into  the  2-lth  Regiment, 
became  a  corporal,  and  fell 
at  Isandlana,  January  22, 
1879.  On  that  same  day 
there  fell  a  soldier  named 
Bishop,  whose  step-sons  have 
been  received  into  the  Home. 
Henry  Dearman  enlisted 
into  the  Royal  Marines,  be- 
came a  sergeant,  and  was 
despatched  to  Suakin  dur- 
ing the  campaign,  where  he 
died  of  fever,  December  16, 
1884,  in  his  twenty-fourth 
year.  His  letters  breathed 
a  noble  spirit  of  endurance, 
and  he  only  told  of  diffi- 
culties, hardships,  and  suf- 
ferings to  make  light  of 
them.  There  are  now  two 
Arab  knives  in  the  little 
museum,  sent  by  him  to  his 
Avife,  and  presented  by  her 
as  a  memorial  of  her  hus- 
band. The  spirit  infused 
into  the  lads  during  their 
training  is  not  dissipated  when  they  leave, 
and  a  pleasant  story  is  told  of  Dearman 
before  he  went  abroad.  The  Marines  were 
lying  at  Chatham,  when  one  day  he  met  in 
the  streets  a  not  much  more  than  half-witted 
lad  who  had  been  at  the  Home  with  him. 
This  lad  had  just  returned  from  "hopping," 
with  a  face  burned  almost  black,  and  not  a 
farthing  in  his  pocket.  Dearman  took  him 
to  his  own  quarters,  fed  him,  and,  failing  to 


find    employment    for    him,    wrote   to   the 
Colonel  on  his  behalf,  and  he  was  shipped 


Shirt-making. 

off  to   Australia,    where   he   is   now  doing 
well. 

Many  of  the  boys  enter  service  in  Eng- 
land as  stable-boys,  carters,  or  under-gar- 
deners,  and  of  all  of  them  the  most  gratify- 
ing reports  are  made  to  Colonel  and  Mrs. 
Gillum,  by  whose  self-denial  and  Christian 
labours  there  has  been  located  on  the  plea- 
sant hills  of  East  Barnet  one  of  the  most 
successful  training  homes  in  this  country. 


A  SABBATH  MORNING  IN  THE  HIGHLANDS. 

By  the  late  NOEMAN  MACLEOD,  D.D. 

WHAT  holy  calm  !  the  mountains  are  asleep, 
Wrapp'd  in  the  sun-mist,  through  which  heaven-born  gleams 
Kiss  their  old  foreheads,  till  they  smile  in  dreams 

Of  their  young  life  when,  rising  from  the  dee]). 
Baptised  by  God,  they  shared  man's  sinless  days — 

Dreams,  too,  of  restoration,  when  shall  cease 

Creation's  groans  in  universal  peace. 
And  harmonies  of  universal  praise  ! 
But  hark  !  from  yonder  glen  the  kirk-bell  rings. 

Where  lambs  at  play  'midst  purple  heather  bleat. 

And  larks  make  glad  the  air,  while  shepherds  meet 
To  worship  Christ.     Good  Lord  !    Thy  world  now  sings 

The  hymn,  that  louder  yet  shall  fill  the  sky. 

Of  "Peace  on  earth,  glory  to  God  on  high." 

CviLCHEXNA,  June,  1868. 


ON  THE  CULTUEE  OF  THE  SEITSES. 

By  jean  INGELOW. 
IV. — HEARING. 


AS  a  general  rule,  "seeing  is  believing." 
Sometimes  hearing  is  not.  The  ear 
cannot  be  trusted  implicitly.  "  The  ear  hath 
phantoms  as  the  vision  hath,"  but  the  phan- 
toms of  sound  are  far  the  most  common. 
How  frequently  after  a  day's  voyage  in  a 
steamship  people  hear  for  hours  after  the 
throb  of  the  engine,  as  they  say,  "  in  their 
heads  ! "  But  this  is  fancy.  Granted.  But 
we  do  hear  it. 

So,  waking;  in  the  night  far  from  a  town 
but  near  a  railway-station,  the  tram  may  be 
heard  stopping,  then  going  on,  and  the  sound 
getting  fainter  and  fainter  till  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  believe  that  it  is  really  heard. 
Then  some  trifle  attracts  the  attention  and 
the  sound  is  gone.  No  !  it  is  not ;  there  it 
is  again.  And  for  a  few  moments  there  is 
no  deciding  whether  this  is  an  echo  in  the 
mind  (or  rather  the  ear)  of  the  former  sound 
or  a  fresh  train  becoming  audible.  In  another 
instant  it  comes  to  nothing,  or  else  the  new 
train  rushes  up. 

Many  years  ago,  when  there  were  more 
shepherds  than  there  are  now  on  the  Wilt- 
shire downs,  it  was  commonly  known  that 
most  of  these  men  always  knew  when  the 
guns  were  being  fired  at  Portsmouth.  Ports- 
mouth is  due  south  of  this  somewhat  elevated 
range  of  bare  downs,  and  fully  forty  miles 
from  them.  The  aged  vicar  of  a  village 
thereabouts  used  to  say  that  he  frequently 
heard  them  during  his  youth  and  middle 
age  when  once  the  sound  had  been  pointed 
out  to  him.  He  would  not  have  known  what 
it  was  himself.  It  was  somewhat  like  the 
distant  shooting  out  of  stones  from  a  cart,  or 
the  remote  rumbling  of  thunder,  but  it  was 
not  very  like  either.  And  when  the  shepherds 
had  called  his  attention  to  it,  he  had  sat 
down  with  them  and  listened,  and  discovered 
how  regularly  it  was  timed,  or  what  bursts 
there  were  of  it,  till  his  reason  had  been 
quite  convinced  that  it  could  be  nothing 
else.  Perhaps  the  Portsmouth  guns  can  be 
heard  even  better  there  now  than  formerly, 
for  some  of  them  are  much  heavier ;  but  it  is 
only  an  experienced  ear  to  which  the  sound 
lias  any  significance. 

There  are  places  also  about  thirty  miles 
north  of  Plymouth,  in  which  the  sound  of 
guns  is  audible. 

This  old  clergyman  lived  six  miles  from 
Marlborough.  One  of  his  neighbours,  whose 
parish  was  about  a  mile  nearer,  has  often 


verified  the  shepherd's  story,  and  felt  an 
interest  in  it.  He  had  not  taken  it  for  an 
isolated  fact,  but  had  proceeded  to  make  ob- 
servations as  to  what  else  he  could  hear. 
He  must  certainly  have  had  a  keen  as  well 
as  a  trained  sense  of  hearing.  He  often  said 
that  when  the  London  coach  came  into 
Marlborough  (which  was  in  the  dead  of  the 
night)  he  could,  if  it  was  a  still  night,  hear 
it  advancing  up  the  hill  on  which  Marl- 
borough stands,  and  he  could  hear  it  stop 
at  the  principal  inn  to  change  horses — 
four  horses,  of  course — and  then  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  he  could  hear  it  go  on 
again.  This  was  before  the  days  of  railroads, 
in  the  old  coaching  times. 

The  ear  is  more  trusty  in  catching  a  new 
sound  than  in  letting  an  old  one  go  ;  and  the 
slightly  sharp  noise  of  horses'  hoofs  is  more 
distinctive  than  the  duller  rumble  of  a  dis- 
tant train.  The  greatest  proof  of  fine  hear- 
ing in  this  case  was  the  first  catchino:  the 
sound  of  the  oncommg  coach. 

It  is  a  matter  of  universal  observation  that 
sounds  are  better  heard  in  the  night.  The 
breaking  of  waves  on  the  coast,  or  a  water- 
fall, scarcely  noticed  at  noon,  will  at  night 
be  loud  enough  to  disturb  a  light  sleeper. 
But  no  solid  reasons,  only  the  fancied  ones, 
that  at  night  there  are  no  other  noises  to 
interfere,  and  that  we  have  nothing  else  to 
do  but  to  listen,  are  commonly  given  as 
accounting  for  the  fact. 

The  voice  of  the  nightingale  is  certainly 
far  louder,  sweeter,  and  more  impressive  in 
the  night.  So  is  the  humming  of  insects. 
Baron  Humboldt  appears  to  have  first  sug- 
gested a  real  reason  for  this  curious  fact. 
"  When  he  first  heard  the  noise  of  the  great 
cataract  of  the  Orinoco,  in  the  plain  which 
surrounds  the  mission  to  the  Apures,  his 
attention  was  particularly  called  to  it.  He 
was  of  opinion  that  the  noise  was  three  times 
greater  in  the  night  than  in  the  day."  "  He 
was  led  to  ascribe  the  diminution  of  the 
sound  during  the  day  to  the  presence  of  the 
sun,  which  influences  the  propagation  and 
intensity  of  sounds,  by  opposing  to  them  cur- 
rents of  air  of  different  densities,  and  partial 
undulations  of  the  atmosphere,  produced  by 
unequal  heating  of  different  parts  of  the 
ground.  In  this  way  the  wave  of  sound  is 
broken  down  into  different  parts,  which 
arrive  at  the  ear  at  different  times." 

It  should  have  been  mentioned  that  the 
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Portsmouth  guns  were  chiefly  heard  when 
the  shepherds  were  sitting  or  lying  on  the 
downs,  thus  bringing  tlieir  ears  near  to  the 
earth,  which,  as  well  as  water,  is  a  better 
conductor  of  sound  than  air. 

This  may  easily  be  perceived  when  a  gun 
is  fired  at  sea.  If  it  is  far  off,  the  sight 
being  our  quickest  sense,  sees  a  flash  before 
anything  is  heard,  and  there  is  time  to  stoop 
almost  to  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  sea, 
when  the  ear  will  receive  the  report  of  the 
gun  carried  by  water,  and  after  that  another 
and  fainter  report  will  be  heard,  which  has 
come  by  the  air. 

We  can  do  a  great  deal  to  cultivate  the 
ear,  as  these  instances  of  hearing  by  know- 
ledge, observation,  and  experience  are  in- 
tended to  point  out.  But  we  can  do  nothing 
to  alter  the  pitch  or  extend  the  range  of  sounds 
which  the  tympanum  can  receive.  In  other 
words,  the  ear  may  have  the  advantage  of 
great  keenness  of  perception,  may  hear 
sounds  extremely  small,  distant,  and  faint, 
and  yet  be  always  deaf  to  any  noise,  however 
ioud  and  near,  if  it  is  lower  or  higher  in 
pitch  than  the  tympanum  is  made  for. 

Various  experiments  which  have  been  made 
show  that  about  the  lowest,  or  what  in  a 
musical  instrumentwould  becalled  thedeepest 
bass  sound,  consists  of  twelve  and  a  half  undu- 
lations in  the  second,  and  the  highest  or  most 
acute  of  rather  more  than  six  thousand. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  human  ears 
have  not  all  the  same  compass.  A  party  of 
young  people,  all  with  excellent  hearing, 
may  go  into  the  meadows,  and  some  will 
hear  the  shrill  note  of  the  common  grass- 
hopper, and  some  will  not  hear  it  even 
faintly,  but  simply  hear  nothing  at  all. 

Dr.  Wollaston,  a  great  authority  on  this 
subject,  believes  that  "  human  hearing  never 
extends  more  than  a  note  or  two  above  the 
cry  of  the  common  Gryllus  campestris."  The 
word  "  cry  "  is  not  correct,  as  the  insect  does 
not  make  the  sound  with  the  voice,  but  with 
a  little  saw-like  scraper  at  its  side.  He 
gives  a  scale  of  sounds  which  he  found  to  be 
inaudible  to  some  ears.  He  found  that  some 
people  could  not  hear  the  cry  of  the  bat,  nor 
the  chirp  of  the  house-cricket,  nor  the  chirp- 
ing of  sparrows,  which  is  four  octaves  above 
F  in  the  middle  of  the  pianoforte.  Not  to 
be  able  to  hear  this  last  note  he  considers  to 
be  very  rare.  He  believes  the  whole  range 
of  human  hearing  to  be  compressed  between 
the  deepest  notes  of  the  organ  and  the  highest 
known  cries  of  insects,  including  fully  nine 
octaves,  the  whole  of  which  are  distinctly 
audible  to  most  ears. 


His  expression,  "  the  highest  knoxon  cries  " 
of  insects,  suggests  a  curious  thought.  There 
are  very  few  insects  who  have  to  our  ears 
any  cry  at  all ;  the  humming  that  we  hear  is 
not  made  with  the  voice  but  with  the  wings. 
But  insects,  as  well  as  birds  and  even  quad- 
rupeds, are  often  seen,  especially  the  latter, 
apparently  communicating  with  one  another, 
when  they  are  evidently  to  us  silent.  For 
instance  ants,  when  they  meet,  lay  their 
antennae  across  one  another;  but  this  maj'' 
be  no  more  than  shaking  hands,  as  with  us  ; 
they  may  also  be  able  to  talk.  There  may, 
in  fact,  be  no  damh  animals.  Only  their 
voices  may  be  out  of  the  range  of  our  ears. 

It  must  be  supposed  that  small  creatures, 
including  quadrupeds,  hear  sounds  much 
more  acute  than  are  audible  to  us,  but  none 
of  the  lower  notes  of  our  scale.  This  is,  per- 
haps, the  case  with  cats  and  dogs,  Avho  can  ob- 
viously communicate  with  one  another,  com- 
ing so  close  as  almost  to  touch  noses,  but 
making  no  sound  audible  to  us.  Thus  there 
is  not  such  a  confusion  of  noises  as  there 
would  be  otherwise.  The  vast  difference  of 
pitch  heard  by  different  great  tribes  of  crea- 
tures causes  us  and  them  to  have,  so  to 
speak,  the  world  to  ourselves. 

On  the  other  hand,  horses  are  known  to 
hear  what  we  cannot  hear  (and  this  is  pro- 
bably at  the  lower  end  of  our  range).  Many 
superstitious  fancies  have  gathered  round 
this  undoubted  fact.  One  singular  proof  of 
it  was  given  before  the  late  earthquake  along 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  horses 
for  a  couple  of  days  before  exhibited  every 
symptom  of  abject  fear.  Some  few  could 
not  be  made  to  stir  from  their  stables.  Some 
were  unmanageable  in  harness,  would  stop 
on  the  road  and  shake  with  terror.  When 
the  deep  rumbling  noise  and  awful  roaring 
was  first  heard  by  us,  which  was  only  a  few 
seconds  before  the  earth  began  to  quake, 
their  fright  reached  a  climax,  but  did  not 
change  its  character.  Is  it  not  highly  pro- 
bable that  they  had  for  many  hours  pre- 
viously heard  premonitory  noises  deeper 
than  the  deepest  earth-groaning  that  we  can 
perceive,  and  may  there  not  frequently,  and 
specially  at  night,  be  subterranean  sounds 
audible  to  them  which  cause  them  to  sweat 
and  tremble,  but  which  their  masters  never 
hear  at  all  1  But  we  must  leave  these  specu- 
lations, which  demand  more  space  than  can 
be  given  here. 

If  it  is  agreed  that  man  has  seven  senses, 
we  must  take  the  liberty  to  divide  the  sense 
of  hearing  into  two — that  ordinary  hearing 
which  all  have,  and  what  we  call  "  an  ear 
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for  music."  We  may  at  least  say  of  the  dis- 
abilities of  the  ear  what  is  not  true  of  like 
defects  of  the  eye.  The  colour-blind  cannot 
be  cured ;  but  the  tone-deaf  in  most  cases 
can.  I  define  want  of  ear  in  this  sense  to  be 
want  of  power  to  match  a  sound,  whether 
the  vibrating  note  of  a  musical  instrument 
or  the  tone  and  sound  of  a  voice  in  speak- 
incf.  A  child  who  "wants  ear"  should  be 
exercised  to  notice  and  repeat  precisely 
every  inflection  of  every  word  said  by  a 
teacher.  One  who  before  teaching  could 
hardly  discern  the  difference  between  "  God 
save  the  Queen "  and  "  Caller  Herrin',"  can 
be  taught  to  discriminate  between  them,  by 
careful  training  can  be  made  to  hear  the  dif- 
ference between  a  sharp  and  a  flat  note,  and 
then  in  time  and  by  patience  can  be  taught  to 
sing  in  tune,  and  even  with  a  certain  degree 
of  taste;  whether  it  is  worth  while  to  bestow 
so  much  trouble  to  secure  less  than  one  born 
with  a  good  ear  has  with  no  trouble  at  all, 
is  another  matter. 

But  what  comes  universally  home  to  us  is 
not  the  trifling  defect  of  having  no  joy  in 
tune,  no  power  to  sing,  and  no  talent  for 
music,  but  that  more  common  sign  of  the 
same  defect  in  children  which  makes  their 
ears  unable  to  match  the  common  sounds  of 
speech  correctly,  and  causes  them  frequently 
to  let  slip  certain  letters  out  of  their  talk, 
and  never  observe  their  absence. 

"  Language,"  as  Max  Miiller  says,  "  has 
no  independent,  substantial  existence.  Lan- 
guage exists  in  man ;  it  lives  in  being  spoken; 
it  dies  with  each  word  that  is  pronounced, 
and  is  no  longer  heard."  He  also  maintains 
that  "  phonetic  decay  of  language  is  not  the 
result  of  mere  accident;  it  is  governed  by 
definite  laws." 

Our  greatest  possession  must  needs  change. 
Literature  is  the  strongest  power  we  have  to 
arrest  it  on  its  way  and  hold  it  back,  so  long 
as  may  be.  We  have,  however,  much  more 
power  over  the  phonetic  than  over  the  dialectic 
changes  of  language,  and  though  there  is  no 
doubt  that  even  the  "authorised  version  of 
the  Bible,"  "The  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  the 
works  of  Shakespeare,  which  we  are  con- 
stantly reading,  will  one  day  be  no  more 
"  understanded  of  the  people,"  we  need 
not  for  a  long  time  to  come  let  go  any  of 
the  letters  of  our  alphabet,  either  for  want  of 
culture  or  for  want  of  ear.  . 

The  two  letters  that  are  in  danger  with 
English  people  are  the  aspirate  (the  letter  h) 
and  the  trilling  letter  r.  The  Scotch  suffer 
very  little  from  the  tendency  to  over-soften, 
misplace,  or  omit  these  letters. 


It  is  probable  that  about  three  hundred 
years  ago,  when  Shakespeare  wrote,  the  letter 
h  still  held  its  proper  place ;  for  though  he  is 
fond  of  putting  all  sorts  of  uncouth  dialects 
and  countrified  talk  into  the  mouths  of  his 
characters,  none  of  them  are  ridiculed  for 
this  peculiarity,  that  one  which  we  now 
dislike  and  think  more  unpleasant  than  any 
other.  It  is  absurd  to  call  this  omission  of  h 
mere  want  of  culture.  It  has  hardly  anything 
to  do  with  culture ;  some  great  authors  and 
men  in  high  places  and  of  wide  reading  have 
it.  It  is  partly  idleness,  but  mainly  want  of  ear. 
It  will,  I  believe,  be  found  on  observation 
that  people  who  spoke  well  in  youth  fre- 
quently begin  to  drop  the  aspirate  as  they 
grow  older ;  they  will  not  be  at  the  trouble 
of  it.  To  put  it  in  where  not  required  comes 
under  a  very  different  degree  of  delinquency. 
It  is  want  of  culture,  but  it  must  also  be 
want  of  ear. 

There  are  some  parts  of  England  where,  if 
you  go  into  a  village  school  and  ask  the  chil- 
dren the  difference  between  0  and  Ho,  you 
will  not  be  able  at  first  to  make  them  hear  any 
difference  at  all.  And  then  when  it  has  been 
explained  to  them  how  the  aspirate  is  formed 
and  what  its  name  means,  till  they  have 
begun  to  hear  it  and  take  an  interest  in  it, 
they  will  in  their  zeal  certainly  bestow  it,  till 
duly  corrected,  in  the  wrong  places. 

There  is  no  sign  so  sure  as  this,  that  the 
position  of  a  letter  has  become  doubtful,  and 
that  its  rights  are  forgotten.  It  ought  to 
make  us  attentive  to  what  is  going  on  as 
regards  the  letter  r.  We  English  generally 
soften  the  trill  too  much,  so  much,  indeed, 
that  unless  the  word  begins  with  an  r  it  is 
almost  inaudible.  But,  as  if  to  make  all 
fair,  some  of  the  truly  uncultivated  put  it 
in  between  two  vowels — as  thus,  "  Emmar 
and  Edward,"  "  an  umbrellar  in  the  rain." 
This  is  happily  a  local  defect,  perhaps  almost 
confined  to  London  and  its  neighbourhood. 
It  will  in  all  probability  disappear,  as  the 
interchange  of  w  and  v  has  very  nearly  done 
within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  But 
the  old  grievance  of  the  north  against  the 
south,  the  constant  feud  with  us  as  to  our 
nearly  ignoring  the  h  in  such  words  as  what, 
which,  where,  cannot  be  spoken  of  so  hope- 
fully. The  language,  or  any  dialect  of  it, 
cannot  go  back  to  an  earlier  pronunciation 
when,  as  Professor  Max  Miiller  says,  writing 
of  another  peculiarity,  "it  is  difficult  to  say 
whether  the  tongue  is  at  fault  or  the  ear." 
The  ear  can  be  reasoned  with,  but  the 
tongue  is  a  lazy  as  well  as  "an  unruly 
member." 
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I. 

A  MONG  the  rocky  >iil1a  there  winds 
-^^    A  -way  where  little  water  flows ; 
Nor  shade  from  trees  the  traveller  finds, 

Nor  verdure  to  invite  repose : 
But  names  we  spelt,  and  loved  to  learn, 

In  childhood,  from  the  word  of  God, 
Greet  us  like  friends  at  every  tiim  \ 

Of  that  rough  road  that  Jesus  trod.  ^ 

II. 
To  right  and  left  that  rocky  range 

Saw  His  uprise,  His  bowing  down ; 
The  thorns  He  suffered  do  not  change, 

These  are  the  children  of  His  crown. 
The  bitter  waters  that  betray, 

The  silver  star  that  lights  the  sod, 
They  are  the  same,  unchanged  to-day. 

As  on  the  road  that  Jesus  trod. 

HI. 

And  when  the  scene  of  aU  His  pains 

Has  faded  from  our  mortal  sight. 
May  their  remembrance  fill  our  veins 

With  strength  to  suffer  and  to  fight — 
To  suffer  for  our  fellow-man, 

To  fight  for  truth  that  comes  from  God. 
Far  from  Judea  pilgrims  can 

Thus  tread  the  road  that  Jesus  trod. 
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DAEWmiSM  AS  A  PHILOSOPHY. 

By  the  duke  OF  ARGYLL. 


THIRD   PAPER. 


DARWIN'S  mind  was  probably  inacces- 
sible to  much  of  the  argument  re- 
ferred to  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  paper, 
as  urged  by  Professor  Fleeming  Jenkin  from 
the  mechanical  point  of  view.  But  parts  of  it 
made  upon  him  a  profound  impression.  With 
his  usual  candour  he  confessed  its  force  : — 

"  I  was  blind,"  he  says  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Wallace,*  "and  thought  that  single  varia- 
tions might  be  preserved  much  oftener  than  I 
now  see  is  possible  or  probable."  The  confes- 
sion is  important,  so  far  as  it  goes,  because  it 
touches  the  keystone  of  the  whole  hypothesis, 
namely,  the  notion  that  species  have  arisen 
slowly  out  of  the  gradual  accumidation  of 
slight  and  individual  variations  happening  for- 
tuitously to  give  some  slight  advantage  to  the 
creature  in  which  it  fortuitously  arose. 

For  this,  and  nothing  else  than  this — with 
all  its  confused  and  multitudinous  elements 
of  unregulated  contingency — constitutes  the 
Darwinian  hypothesis.  Professor  Huxley 
has  given  us  a  definition  f  of  the  "  quintes- 
sence "  of  Darwin's  theory.  But  his  defini- 
tion veils,  as  far  as  it  can  possibly  be  veiled, 
the  characteristic  element  of  fortuity.  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer,  however,  who  is  a  greater 
authority  upon  a  question  of  ideas,  has  given 
to  this  element  its  true  place  in  his  recent 
analysis  of  natural  selection  ;  J  and  in  his 
rejection  or  abandonment  of  this  phrase  as 
representing  any  deiinite  or  adequate  physi- 
cal cause,  he  pointedly  insists  that  whatever 
agencies  may  be  included  in  the  phrase 
natural  selection,  can  only  have  worked 
"under  subjection." §  It  was  the  same  ele- 
ment of  fortuity,  and  of  consequent  confusion 
in  Natural  Selection,  which  revolted  the  mind 
of  another  eminent  man  of  science — one 
whose  disciplined  intellect  was  accustomed 
to  deal  with  clear  conceptions,  and  with 
definite  reasoning,  as  the  only  tolerable  in- 
struments in  physical  research — the  late  Sir 
John  Herschel.  When  Darwin  heard  that 
the  great  astronomer  had  spoken  of  the 
origin  of  species  by  natural  selection  as  "  the 
higgledy-piggledy  theory,"  he  felt  the  report 
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of  opinion.  They  are  seldom  the  results  of 
close  intellectual  analysis.  Sometimes  the 
sense  of  humour,  sometimes  sentiments  of 
repugnance,  are  the  sources  from  which  they 
come.  But  in  the  case  of  Sir  John  Herschel's 
epithet  no  happier  phrase  could  have  been 
found  for  the  results  of  the  purest  reasoning. 
This  world  of  ours,  with  all  the  beauty  and 
order  it  contains,  is  due,  so  far  as  prevailing 
physical  conditions  are  concerned,  to  one 
great  centre  of  heat  and  light.  Our  inter- 
pretations of  that  world  can  only  reflect  its 
beauty  and  its  order  in  so  far  as  they  are 
governed  by  the  same  analogy,  and  are 
grouped  round  some  central  idea  which  is  in 
harmony  with,  and  can  irradiate  the  whole. 
The  characteristic  speciality  of  the  Darwinian 
hypothesis  is,  that  it  groups  the  phenomena 
of  organic  life  round  no  centre  which  has 
either  a  breath  of  warmth  or  a  ray  of  Hght. 
At  the  very  best  its  centre  is  a  dark  spot — a 
mere  negation.  But  it  is  far  worse  than 
this.  The  central  idea  is  not  merely  a  nega- 
tion in  refusing  to  recognise  an  agency  which 
is  not  fully  known.  The  theory,  as  con- 
ceived by  Darwin,  is  a  negation  in  the  sense 
of  consciously  and  deliberately  excluding 
much  that  can  be  clearly  seen  and  known  as 
involved  in,  and  inseparable  from,  the  pheno- 
mena with  which  it  deals.  Its  centre  is  not 
only  a  dark  spot,  in  the  sense  in  which  all 
ultimate  problems  are  dark  to  us,  but  it  is  a 
spot  artificially  darkened  by  the  careful  ex- 
clusion of  intelligible  and  perfectly  attain- 
able intellectual  perceptions.  It  is  a  centre 
of  fortuity  and  confusion.  In  this  consists 
the  force  and  justice  of  Sir  John  Herschel's 
epigram  that  it  is  a  "higgledy-piggledy 
theory."  Physical  forces  under  no  control, 
tendencies  under  no  direction,  combinations 
not  resulting  from  any  foresight,  correlations 
not  determined  by  any  pre-arrangement — 
such  are  the  potent  elements  of  confusion 
which  are  seated  on  the  throne  of  organic 
nature  under  the  hypothesis  of  Darwin. 

And  if  this  be  denied,  then  most  fortu- 
nately we  have  one  most  remarkable  passage 
in  a  letter  from  Darwin  which  clinches  the 
proof  of  the  sense  in  which  he  understood 
his  own  theory,  and  which  at  the  same  time 
helps  us  to  see  an  almost  mathematical  de- 
monstration of  its  fallacy.  Lyell  struggled 
hard  to  accommodate  and  reconcile  as  much 
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as  he  could  of  Darwin's  ideas  with  those  in- 
stinctive interpretations  of  nature  which 
recognise  in  its  order  the  effects  of  Mind. 
One  of  its  innumerable  and  insuperable  in- 
dications is  in  the  facts  of  growth.  These 
facts  are  peculiar  to  organic  life.  It  is  only 
by  a  loose  analogy  that  we  apply  the  word 
growth  to  inanimate  or  inorganic  things. 
Crystals  do  not  grow  in  the  same  sense  in 
which  organisms  grow.  The  chemical  forces 
cannot  build  up  a  living  organism  ;  they  can 
only  group  atoms  and  molecules  on  the 
principle  of  combination  and  aggregation. 
In  organisms  the  chemical  forces  are  indeed 
seen  to  be  at  work ;  but  they  are  also  visibly 
at  work  "  under  subjection."  That  which  we 
know  as  life  is  the  master  under  whom  they 
serve.  Protein — the  simplest  substance  in 
all  animal  bodies — is  a  chemical  combination 
of  certain  elements.  But  it  is  a  combination 
never  effected  except  by  life.  In  the  living 
protein  a  constructive  power  resides.  Its 
work  is  the  elaboration  of  infinitely  compli- 
cated structure  out  of  that  which  begins 
with  being  structureless  and  homogeneous. 
It  works  up  the  material  in  which  it  is 
embodied,  not  into  forms  geometrical 
or  crystalline,  such  as  are  common  in  the 
mineral  kingdom  —  but  into  forms  which, 
every  one  of  them,  are  to  have  a  function. 
When  they  have  themselves  been  made,  they 
are  destined  to  make  other  things,  to  elabo- 
rate other  substances,  to  do  work  which 
cannot  be  done  until  they  have  been  com- 
pleted. Thus  the  whole  principle  of  organic 
growth  lies  in  the  future.  It  is  not  only  the 
making  of  something  which  is  to  be,  but  it 
is  the  construction  of  something  which  is 
itself  to  be  the  maker  of  other  things ;  or, 
in  other  words,  of  something  which  is  to  dis- 
charge a  function.  Thus  the  whole  process  is 
one  which  regards  the  future.  Every  organic 
germ  is  therefore  in  its  own  nature  a  promise 
and  a  prophecy.  It  is  impossible  to  define 
it — that  is,  faithfully  to  describe  what  we 
see  and  know  it  to  be — without  laying  stress 
on  this  essential  element  of  its  relation  to 
the  future.  "  The  great  characteristic  of 
the  germ,"  says  Professor  Huxley,  "  is  not 
so  much  what  it  is,  but  what  it  may,  under 
suitable  conditions,  become."*  The  word 
"may  "  must  here  be  translated  into  "will" 
or  "must."  The  contingent  element  "may" 
can  refer  only  to  contingencies  which  may 
destroy  the  germ  altogether,  and  so  defeat 
its  future.  But  in  itself  every  organic  germ 
develops  with  certainty  along  lines  of  most 
complicated  and  intricate  structure  for  work 
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which  lies  in  the  future,  and  for  adaptations 
of  which  that  structure  is  the  promise  and 
the  prophecy. 

All  this  needs  no  other  evidence  than  a 
faithful  description  of  the  facts  we  see.  But 
one  part  of  that  evidence  comes  from  a  wit- 
ness who  never  lies.  In  the  high  courts 
of  natural  knowledge  Language  needs  no 
oath  to  be  administered  as  a  pledge  of  her 
veracity.  She  records  what  the  Mind — her 
master — sees  with  automatic  fidelity  and 
truth.  It  would  be  well  if  "  thinkers " 
thought  more  of  the  profound  but  uncon- 
scious metaphysics  of  human  speech.  What 
do  we  mean  by  "  organic "  life  ?  What  is 
an  "organ"?  It  is  the  Greek  word  for  an 
"implement."  Instinctively  men  have  al- 
ways seen  in  every  member  of  a  living  body 
nothing  but  an  implement.  In  the  construc- 
tion of  every  implement  the  future  dominates 
over  its  nature  and  its  form.  "  Apparatus  " 
is  another  word,  taken  from  the  Latin  tongue, 
which  expresses  the  same  idea,  and  the  same 
governing  relation  of  all  living  structures  to 
the  future  in  which  they  are  to  serve.  Of 
necessity  the  same  idea  must  predominate, 
and  indeed  must,  if  possible,  be  more  and 
more  supreme  as  we  go  back  in  time,  and  as 
we  try  to  think  of  "  germs  "  which  are  sup- 
posed to  have  included  in  their  future  not 
only  species,  but  all  existing  living  things. 

Accordingly  Lyell  seized  upon  this  idea 
as  giving  a  higher  interpretation  to  develop- 
ment or  evolution,  and  ventured  to  speak  of 
prophetic  germs.  But  Darwin  at  once  de- 
clared war  against  it.  One  of  the  most 
certain,  and  even  demonstrable  of  all  physi- 
cal truths,  not  coming  within  the  range  of 
mathematical  calculation,  seemed  a  very 
enemy  to  him.  He  knew  too  well  what  he 
himself  meant,  and  he  knew  too  well  by  a 
sort  of  instinct  what  was  involved  in  any 
language  savouring  of  purpose  or  design. 
And  so  he  summed  up  his  answer  to  Lyell  in 
these  remarkable  words  : — "  To  admit  pro- 
phetic germs  is  tantamount  to  rejecting  the 
theory  of  Natural  Selection." 

And  so  it  is.  We  may  be  very  sure  which 
of  the  two  ideas  will  gain  the  day.  Prophetic 
germs  are  of  the  very  essence  of  development 
and  of  evolution — when  all  that  is  in  this  con- 
ception is  allowed  to  speak.  The  whole  world 
is  full  of  prophetic  germs  ;  and  not  only  the 
world  as  it  is  now,  but  the  world  as  it  has 
been,  in  so  far  as  its  records  are  accessible  to 
us.  The  surface  of  the  living  earth  is  covered 
with  them.  The  old  dead  rocks  are  full  of 
them.  So  is  that  great  and  wide  sea  which 
teems  with  creatures  born  of  endless  trans- 
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formations,  in  every  one  of  which  the  pro- 
cesses of  the  present  are  preparations  for  the 
functions  of  the  future.  No  theory  which 
conflicts  with  this  idea  can  stand  for  a  mo- 
ment in  the  light  of  nature.  Dark  and 
unknown  as  to  a  great  extent  the  methods 
of  creation  must  be  confessed  to  be,  we  have 
the  clearest  evidence  that  they  have  been 
conducted  along  advancing  lines  preparatory 
and  prophetic,  just  as  we  see  and  know  that 
each  individual  organism  is  now  actually  con- 
ducted from  the  embryo  to  the  adult,  along 
definite  lines  of  adaptation  to  future  func- 
tion. The  same  men  who  refuse  to  see  or  to 
confess  this  in  argument  are,  nevertheless, 
compelled  to  record  it  as  the  verdict  of  their 
own  consciousness  in  the  use  of  speech.  No 
man  has  ever  used  more  freely  the  language 
of  design  than  Darwin.  It  forms  the  warp 
and  the  woof  of  all  his  most  striking  descrip- 
tions. His  books  on  Orchids  and  on  vege- 
table variations  are  especially  rich  in  appli- 
cations of  the  language  of  contrivance,  which 
he  was  too  clear-sighted  not  to  see,  and  too 
simple-minded  not  to  clothe  frankly  in  the 
words  which  his  intellect  recognised  as  the 
only  possible  words  fitted  to  express  the 
facts.  "  Exquisite  contrivance  "  and  other 
phrases  of  like  import  are  continually  in  his 
mouth.     The  sense  of  adaptation  of  present 


processes  to  future  use,  as  the 


dominating 


and  directing  agency  in  all  organic  growth, 
breathes  through  his  language  in  every  variety 
of  form.  This,  that,  and  the  other  happens 
"in  order  that"  some  consequence  may  fol- 
low, either  for  the  better  discharge  of  func- 
tion or  for  the  better  avoidance  of  some 
foreseen  and  foreguarded  danger.  We  may 
well  forgive  Darwin  his  fortuitous  philosophy 
for  the  sake  of  the  splendid  observations  and 
reports  which  confound  it  to  its  face.  If  he 
had  been  able  to  put  that  philosophy  into 
formal  propositions  they  would  take  their 
place  with  those  conclusions  of  Euclid  which 
are  rejected  under  the  well-known  formula 
of  q.  e.  a.,  "  quod  est  absurdum."  Order,  in- 
deed, may  come  out  of  chaos,  and  has  come 
out  of  it,  if  chaos  be  regarded  as  a  seeming 
and  a  temporary  condition.  But  that  order 
of  infinite  reasonableness  and  beauty  should 
come  out  of  chaos  considered  as  a  blind  agent 
of  accident  and  confusion  is  a  contradiction 
in  thought. 

It  is  indeed  a  good  idea  in  all  reasoning  to 
remember  constantly  the  limits  of  our  know 
ledge.  But  it  is  a  bad  idea — the  very  worst, 
perhaps,  of  all  intellectual  faults — to  shut 
our  eyes,  of  set  purpose,  against  the  seeing 
of  that  which  is  clearly  to  be  seen.     It  is  for 


the  purpose  of  doing  this  the  more  efTectually 
— for  the  purpose  of  silencing  our  instinctive 
use  of  words  full  of  the  ideas  of  purpose  and 
design — that  the  agnostic  school  has  been 
busy  of  late  years  in  building  up  a  know'^ 
nothing  vocabulary  of  their  own.  The  prin- 
ciple on  which  it  is  framed  is  the  principle  of 
coining  words  that  are  not  merely  vague 
and  ambiguous,  but  that  are  intentionally 
framed  to  exclude  ideas  of  a  certain  class. 
Thus,  for  example,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
suggestion  of  prophetic  germs,  in  order  to 
exclude  from  embryology  the  visible  ele- 
ment of  progress  in  construction  for  the 
discharge  of  function,  the  word  "  diffe- 
rentiation" has  been  invented.  The  intel- 
lectual vice  of  it  lies  in  this,  that  it  wilfully 
confounds  the  abstract  idea  of  difference 
with  the  very  definite  idea  of  specialisation. 
It  is  equally  applicable  to  the  diff"erentiation 
which  takes  place  in  death,  dissolution,  and 
decay,  and  to  that  very  different  kind  of  dif- 
ferentiation which  consists  in  the  building  up, 
and  shaping,  and  directing  the  ineffable  struc- 
ture of  the  living  body.  Such  tricks  of  lan- 
guage cannot  be  too  severely  denounced  as 
caricatures  of  philosophy,  as  sins  against  light 
and  knowledge.  In  politics  what  would  be 
thought  of  employing  a  reporter  to  evisce- 
rate some  great  speech  or  argument  of  all  its 
noblest  passages  and  of  all  its  highest  teach- 
ing 1  Yet  this  would  be  a  venial  offence  indeed 
compared  with  the  offence  of  misreporting  or 
suppressing  the  conceptions  which,  as  testi- 
fied by  our  own  consciousness,  are  spoken  to 
us  from  the  Throne  of  Nature. 

As  to  Darwin  himself  no  such  charge  can 
be  made  against  him.  He  was  perfectly 
simple-minded  and  sincere — as  truthful  to 
his  own  intellect  as  he  was  to  others.  But 
it  is  useless  to  speak  of  him  as  a  philosopher. 
With  touching,  and  sometimes  with  a  plain- 
tive candour,  he  tells  us  that  he  was  incap- 
able of  pursuing  any  train  of  abstract 
thought.  On  this  very  subject  of  fortuity — 
the  reign  of  what  doctors  call  "Amentia  "  in 
nature — Darwin  has  been  specially  open- 
minded.  "I  grieve  to  say,"  he  Avrites  to 
Asa  Gray,  "  that  I  cannot  honestly  go  as  far 
as  you  do  about  design.  I  am  conscious  that 
I  am  in  an  utterly  hopeless  muddle.  I  can- 
not think  that  the  world  as  we  see  it  is  the 
result  of  chance,  and  yet  I  cannot  look  at 
each  separate  thing  as  the  result  of  design."* 
The  reasoning  is  this  :  an  arrow  cannot  have 
been  made  to  wound,  because  we  cannot  think 
of  it  as  made  expressly  to  inflict  each  parti- 
cular wound  it  makes.  Teeth  were  not  made 
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to  bite  or  chew,  because  we  cannot  think  of 
them  as  made  to  bite  one  particular  bit  of 
food.  A  flint  implement  cannot  be  recog- 
nised as  such,  because  we  cannot  think  it  was 
designed  to  break  a  particular  bone  or  a  par- 
ticular cake  of  ice.  Well  might  Darwin  say 
that  he  felt  "in  an  utterly  hopeless  muddle." 
His  powers  of  reasoning  in  all  regions  of 
abstract  thought  had  long  been  laid  asleep. 
He  confesses  that  many  faculties  he  once  pos- 
sessed, even  in  a  considerable  degree,  had 
latterly  become  lethargic  or  insensible.  They 
had  fallen  into  atrophy  through  disuse.  This 
is  perfectly  intelligible.  It  is  the  whole 
secret  of  his  peculiar  hypothesis.  He  was  a 
man  of  one  mechanical  idea,  which  took  ex- 
clusive possession  of  his  mind.  For  many 
successive  years  he  was  absorbed  in  it,  and 
all  phenomena  were  seen  by  him  in  no  other 
light  than  that  which  could  be  found  in  its 
vague  and  loose  analogies.  The  result  has 
been  what  might  have  been  expected.  In 
spite  of  the  fanatical  enthusiasm  and  apostle- 
ship  of  those  who  saw  in  it  nothing  but  its 
bearing  against  the  Reign  of  Mind  in  nature, 
in  spite  of  the  wide  support  it  derives  from 
the  general  idea  of  development  or  evolution 
in  all  departments  of  thought,  the  special 
Darwinian  hypothesis  is  visibly  breaking 
down.  Lyell  never  accepted  it  except  under 
reserv'es  which,  as  we  have  seen,  Darwin  him- 
self considered  to  be  absolutely  destructive  of 
its  very  essence.  Dr.  Asa  Gray,  its  earliest  and 
ablest  exponent  in  the  New  World,  was  still 
more  conservative  of  the  older  philosophy  in 
his  interpretation  of  it.  Professor  Huxley 
has  not  only  always  refused  to  burn  his 
bridges,  but  in  each  new  utterance  is  always 
careful  to  lay  down  new  causeways  of  retreat 
across  the  bogs — or,  as  he  calls  them,  the 
weaknesses — of  Natural  Selection.  Above 
all,  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  the  second  father 
of  the  hypothesis,  has  lately  opened  upon  its 
essential  formulae  the  fire  of  a  most  destruc- 
tive criticism.  Specialists  in  various  depart- 
ments of  natural  history  are  now  constantly 
recording  facts  and  observations  which  can- 
not be  crammed  into  the  narrow  moulds  of 
the  Darwinian  idea.  More  important  still — 
these  specialists  are  plucking  up  courage  to 
express  their  doubts  and  to  confront  the  im- 
positions of  authority  which  has  been  to  some 


extent  established  against  all  heretics  on  Dar- 
winian teaching.  Of  this,  there  has  just 
appeared  a  signal  example  in  the  beatitiful 
monograph  on  the  Snipes  and  Plovers  of  the 
world  by  Mr.  Seebohm,  a  very  distinguished 
ornithologist.  His  chapter  on  the  "  Evolution 
of  Birds"  goes  to  the  root  of  the  matter  in 
attacking  the  possibility  of  fortuitous  varia- 
tions being  a  solution  of  any  difficulty.  He 
lays  down  broadly  the  necessity  of  admitting 
that  very  element  of  pre-arranged  adaptation 
of  which  Danvin  says  that  it  reduces  his 
own  special  hypothesis  "  to  rubbish."  It  does 
not  destroy,  however,  the  general  idea  of 
modification  by  descent  as  one  of  the  subor- 
dinate agencies  in  the  creative  work.  It 
leaves  untouched  everything  that  is  really 
valuable  in  Darwin's  observations.  It  fills 
with  their  true  and  only  legitimate  mean- 
ing the  teleological  words  and  phrases  which 
he  was  perpetually  using,  which  indeed  he 
could  not  help  using,  but  which  his  philo- 
sophy would  reduce  to  empty  and  decep- 
tive forms.  We  can  take  all  his  facts, 
enjoy  all  his  obsen'^ations,  and  accept  much 
of  his  language,  without  giving  the  smallest 
heed  to  the  fortuitous  theory  by  which  he 
would  account  for  the  wonderful  wealth  of 
adaptive  purpose  in  the  phenomena  of  organic 
life.  Any  real  light  which  he  has  thrown 
on  this  will  not  be  lost.  His  analysis  of 
method,  like  the  analysis  of  the  spectrum, 
will  only  reveal  to  us  more  clearly  the  incon- 
ceivable combinations  which  constitute  the 
one  "  white  light " — the  one  great  splen- 
dour of  Design.  It  will  lend  itself  to 
strengthen,  instead  of  being  employed  to 
assail,  that  conviction  which  led  the  great 
naturalist,  Agassiz,  to  reject  Darwin's  theory 
— the  conviction,  namely,  "  that  life  has  all 
the  wealth  of  endowment  of  the  most  com- 
prehensive mental  manifestations,  and  none 
of  the  simplicity  of  physical  phenomena."  * 
No  other  conviction  is  possible,  or  even  in- 
telligible. It  has  been  best  expressed  b}'  the 
great  Jew  of  Tarsus :  "  For  the  invisible 
things  of  Him  from  the  creation  of  the  world 
are  clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  the 
things  which  are  seen,  even  his  eternal  power 
and  Godhead." 

•  In  a  letter  to  myself.  I  have  dealt  -with  the  -whole  of  this 
subject  in  a  systematic  form  in  my  "  Unity  of  Nature."  J. 
Murray,  London. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. — PHYLLIS  S   MISTAKE. 

T)ALE  yellow  autumn  sunshine,  an  ex- 
-*-  hilarating  yet  not  chilly  atmosphere, 
ushered  in  the  morning  of  the  first  battue. 
Waiting  for  the  sportsmen,  the  two  girls 
stood  on  the  terrace  caressing  the  dogs.  They 
had  tacitly  set  a  seal  upon  whatever  of  sad- 
ness sought  to  obtrude  itself  upon  their 
thoughts,  and  looked  and  felt  as  blythe  as 
any  maidens  possessed  of  youth  and  beauty 
could  wish  to  be.  It  was  not  long  before 
the  rattle  of  a  dog-cart  announced  the  advent 
of  Mr.  Danby. 

*'  Driving  tandem,  I  declare  !  "  exclaimed 
Napcy.  "  A  regular  Pegasus  flying  on  the 
wings  of " 

Phyllis  laid  her  hand  on  her  friend's  lips. 

"  You  naughty  girl,  hush  !  here  is  Sir  Ber- 
nard. Please  don't,"  she  added,  beseechingly ; 
and  Nancy  forbore,  her  unfinished  remark, 
however,  bringing  a  most  becoming  blush  to 
Phyllis's  cheek  when  the  young  Squire 
accosted  her,  which  he  probably  construed  in 
his  own  favour,  while  it  brought  a  frown  to 
Sir  Bernard's  forehead.  Vainly  Danby  pro- 
tested that  he  had  already  breakfasted,  that 
eye  and  hand  and  Purdy's  best  were  all  in 
good  form,  his  host  was  inexorable,  and 
dragged  him.  off,  insisting  that  he  must  want 
something  after  his  early  drive — not  without 
getting  a  Roland  for  his  Oliver  as  it  proved. 
Danby  glanced  back,  arresting  his  com- 
panion's steps. 

"By  Jove,  Maxwell,  she  is  thoroughbred 
and  no  mistake  ! " 

"What,  your  new  bay  mare  1" 

Danby  nearly  doubled  himself  up  with 
laughter. 

"  No,  man  alive  !  are  you  blind  and  living 
in  the  same  house  with  her  too  1  Do  you 
think  she  would  run  Avell  in  double  harness, 
eh?" 

Even  through  his  ruddy  complexion  he 
was  seen  to  colour.  Sir  Bernard  felt  horribly 
inclined  to  knock  him  down  for  his  impu- 
dence. His  St.  Cecilia  spoken  of  in  horsey 
pai-lance  !  He  looked  back  in  spite  of  him- 
self. She  was  sitting  on  the  edge  of  the 
marble  basin,  dabbling  her  fingers  in  the 
water,  holding  up  her  hand  to  watch  the 
crystal  drops  as  they  fell.  Then  the  curve 
of  the  lips  broke  into  an  irrepressible  smile, 
and  the  dark  lashes  were  raised  in  an  upward 
glance.     Sir  Bernard  turned  abruptly. 


"Come,  Danby,  I  wish  Harry  Morgan 
would  arrive ;  we  are  to  meet  Harman's  party 
on  the  east  boundary." 

As  the  two  re-issued  with  Miss  Dallas, 
they  found  young  Morgan  talking  to  the 
girls,  and  this  new  advent  distracting  their 
host's  attention,  Mr.  Danby  contrived  to  say 
to  Phyllis, 

"  You  are  going  to  be  kind  enough  to  bring 
us  our  luncheon,  I  hear,  Miss  Trevylian." 

"  Yes,  but  we  only  deposit  it.  Just  as  you 
are  beginning  to  feel  the  cravings  of  hunger, 
you  will  find  a  repast  spread  under  some 
tree,  or  in  the  hollow  of  a  dyke,  as  if  the 
Brownies  had  been  busy." 

"  I  shall  contrive  to  get  a  glimpse  of  them 
at  work.     Where  is  it  to  be  ?     Do  tell  me." 

But  Phyllis  only  laughed, 

"  I  shall  leave  that  to  your  ingenuity  to 
discover." 

The  phaeton,  with  the  two  girls  and  the 
lunch,  duly  arrived  at  the  appointed  spot. 
Men  were  in  waiting  to  carry  the  hampers. 
Phyllis  gave  the  reins  to  the  groom,  and  she 
and  Nan  began  to  lay  out  the  edibles.  They 
discovered  a  nice  sheltered  nook  where  not 
far  off  a  streamlet  gurgled — nature's  wine- 
cooler  ;  and  while  they  waited  a  moment  to 
survey  their  handiwork,  a  sharp  report  near 
made  them  start. 

"Mr.  Danby  warning  the  fairies  of  his 
approach,"  said  Nan. 

"  Oh,  I  hope  not ;  let  us  get  away  before 
he  comes." 

But  just  as  they  were  jumping  the  ditch 
into  the  rutty  cart  road,  a  sportsman  ap- 
peared, swinging  along  with  an  assured  air, 
his  blue  eye  dancing  with  suppressed  mirth. 

"It  is  Sir  Bernard  !"  exclaimed  Phyllis, 
her  heart  giving  a  reactionary  throb. 

"  Would  you  like  to  see  some  sport.  Miss 
Greatorex  1  I  am  to  be — stop,  stand  behind 
me  and  there  will  be  no  danger." 

His  words  were  addressed  to  Nancy,  but 
his  hand  was  ready  to  assist  Phyllis,  who 
was  poised  on  the  top  of  the  bank. 

The  girls  stood  almost  breathlessly.  It 
was  Phyllis's  first  experience,  and  though 
certainly  not  of  a  bloodthirsty  disposition, 
she  could  not  but  admire  the  wonderful  pre- 
cision with  which  Sir  Bernard  brought  down 
his  bird  (a  good  sportsman  kills,  not  maims), 
and  joined  in  the  general  laugh  when,  in  the 
excitement  of  the  moment,  a  youthful  beater 
shouted,  "  Rabbit  overhead  !  " 
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Desultory  shots  here  and  there  at  last  told 
that  the  beat  was  over,  and  Sir  Bernard, 
still  addressing  Nancy,  said  laughingly, 

"I  wonder  whether  Danby  has  seen  his 
lunch  in  a  mirage ;  he  was  ver3'^  anxious  to 
he  placed  on  the  left  Hank,  so  I  let  him  have 
liis  way." 

Phyllis  stooped  hastily  to  caress  the 
cocker  that  had  returned  triumphantly  from 
the  chase  after  a  runner. 

"  I  think  it  was  very  shabby  of  you,"  said 
Nan  ;  "  the  poor  man  may  be  shooting  at 
random  from  sheer  faintness." 

Phyllis  raised  herself — 

"  I  don't  think  we  should  keep  the  ponies 
waiting  any  longer.  I  suppose  it  is  quite 
safe  for  us  to  go.  Sir  Bernard  1 " 

And  before  he  could  stop  her,  she  had 
Avalked  swiftly  down  to  the  road,  while  he 
followed  more  leisurely  with  Nan.  She 
was  seated  in  the  phaeton  by  the  time  they 
arrived.  Sir  Bernard  handed  Nancy  in,  who 
called  out  as  they  left, 

"  Tell  Mr.  Danby  the  sprites  have  been 
too  much  for  him  after  all." 

Phyllis  glanced  inquiringly  at  her  friend 
several  times  during  their  homeward  drive. 
She  looked  so  bright,  and  her  eyes  had  such 
a  sparkle  that  Phyllis  caught  the  infection, 
and  it  became  Nan's  turn  to  wonder,  for 
when  they  reached  home  Phyllis  sang  all  over 
the  house,  and  to  her  intense  astonishment 
burst    suddenly   out    into    "  The   Wedding 


March "  on   the  organ. 


the    thous-hts    that    Avere 


She  little  guessed 


outrunnuig 


the 


player's  fingers. 

"  This  then  is  the  reason  why  Nancy 
hoped  Jack's  love  for  her  was  a  thing  of 
the  past,  not  on  account  of  failing  health, 
but  that  a  new  love  was  supplanting  the 
old."  So  she  pictured  the  bride  stronger  and 
lovelier  for  the  happiness  that  would  be  hers, 
and  Sir  Bernard  content  as  well  as  happy 
Avhen  he  had  no  longer  to  wait.  Perhaps  if 
Jack  really  cared  for  her,  Phyllis,  she  might 
try  to  return  it,  to  make  up  for  Nancy's  loss, 
and  they  would  be  so  happy,  living  near  each 
other.  Oh  !  it  was  a  delightful  vista  that  she 
looked  down,  but  what  suddenly  blurred  it  1 
She  hastily  put  up  her  hands ;  she  Avas  actu- 
ally crying.  People  did  cry  for  joy  she  knew, 
but  she  had  always  thought  it  a  species  of 
liysteria.  Her  fingers  touched  the  keys  again  ; 
she  did  not  continue  "  The  "Wedding  March," 
broken  off  so  abruptly,  but  wandered  into 
"Er  der  herrlichste  von  alien." 

A  pair  of  arms  stole  softly  round  her. 

"  Phyllis,  you  are  flattering  Mr.  Danby." 

"Nan,  I  was  not  thinking  of  him." 


"  Phyl,  you  are  mysterious ;  of  whom, 
then  V 

"  That  quite  impossible  he  /"  She  rose 
off  her  seat,  the  tell-tale  drops  in  her  eyes, 
and  faced  Sir  Bernard,  who  had  evidently 
been  standing  beside  Nan. 

"  I  had  accepted  the  omen  of  the  first  piece 
you  played.  Miss  Trevylian ;  but  you  broke 
off  so  suddenly,  I  Avondered  who  had  for- 
bidden the  banns." 

Phyllis  gazed  from  one  to  the  other,  then 
smiled. 

"  It  must  have  been  '  the  priest  and  bi'ide- 
groom  Avait  the  bride,'  and " 

"  That  not  impossible  she  '  Avas  o'er  the 
border  and  aAva  Avi'  Jock  o'  Hazeldean.'  Was 
that  what  you  meant  to  imply  1" 

She  shook  her  head.  "  No.  I  heard  her 
footstep  on  the  threshold."  Kissing  Nan 
tenderly,  she  softly  disengaged  her  clasp,  and 
left  the  tAvo  alone. 

Sir  Bernard  and  Miss  Greatorex  stared  at 
each  other.  The  expression  in  Phyllis's  face 
had  been  unmistakable.  Nancy  felt  herself 
groAving  hot,  but  thought  it  best  to  take  the 
bull  by  the  horns. 

"  Some  one  has  blundered,"  she  said  Avith 
a  humorous  glance  at  her  companion,  Avho 
stood  planU  la,  dumb  Avith  amazement. 

"What  does  she  think?"  he  managed  to 
blurt  out. 

"  That  you  are  in  love  Avith  me,"  and  Nan's 
laugh  rippled  like  wavelets  across  the  dusky 
silence  of  the  Hall. 

"  But  I  hope.  Miss  Greatorex — you — I — " 
he  was  actually  losing  his  self-possession. 

"  Sir  Bernard  " — her  frank  eyes  Avere  raised 
to  his  Avith  a  SAveet  earnestness — "  I  love 
Phyllis  and  I  like  you.  I  know  her  better 
than  you  do,  and  of  this  I  am  certain,  she 
has  a  very  modest  opinion  of  her  own  merits, 
and  any  gentle  attentions  you  pay  her  she 
puts  down  to  your  chivalrous  fear  lest  she 
should  feel  slighted  owing  to  her  dependent 
position.  If  I  can  be  of  any  service,  let  me 
be  your  friend  as  I  am  hers."  She  held  out 
her  hand  ;  he  took  it  almost  humbly. 

"  Miss  Greatorex,  I  was  fool  enough  to 
think  that,  because  I  had  overcome  a  certain 
prejudice  she  had  against  me,  the  fortress 
was  taken.  I  find  I  have  not  even  entered 
the  outAvorks." 

"  It  is  not  given  to  everybody  to  say 
'  veni,  vidi,  vici,'  "  said  Nan. 

"  HoAv  did  you  guess  my  secret  ?  " 

"I  have  ahvaj's  led  such  a  quiet,  intro- 
spective life.  Sir  Bernard,  that  it  is  easier 
for  me  to  see  than  for  those  avIio  are  blinded 
by  the  dust  of  a  more  hurried  existence." 
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"  And  you  think  I  may  win? "  He  seemed 
for  a  time  to  have  lost  all  his  self-reliance. 

"  *  Tout  est  possible  a  celui  qui  salt  at- 
tendre.'  Shall  I  disabuse  her  mind,  or  leave 
her  to  find  out  her  mistake  1 " 

"  Let  it  stand,  Miss  Greatorex.  So  long  as 
I  have  no  rival,  I  can  afford  to  wait.  I  am 
not  afraid  of  Danby."  He  threw  his  head 
back  with  his  old  self-confident  air,  but  with 
that  tender  smile  flickering  over  his  face, 
which  so  wonderfully  sweetened  its  expres- 
sion. 

Nancy  looked  at  him.  "Do  you  know 
you  are  very  conceited  ?  you  deserve  to  get  a 
few  rebufi"s.  Don't  imagine  your  victory  is 
to  be  a  walk  over  the  course." 

He  glanced  laughingly  down.  "  You  must 
not  be  too  hard  upon  me.  What  have  I 
done  to-day  ?  I  only  checkmated  Danby  and 
got  nothing  for  my  pains.  He  was  so  grumpy 
all  the  afternoon,  and  shot  so  wildly  that  he 
endangered  the  lives  of  the  beaters.  I  shall 
let  him  have  a  little  running  to-morrow  to 
see  what  he  makes  of  it." 

"  Supposing  he  were  successful  after  all  ?  " 
queried  Nan. 

She  almost  repented  the  speech,  he  looked 
as  if  she  had  struck  him.  "  If  he  were,  she 
could  not  be  'St.  Cecilia.'  *Aut  Caesar, 
aut  nullus '  is  my  motto;"  then  more  lightly, 
"  *  If  she  be  not  fair  to  me,  what  care  I  how 
fair  she  be  ?' "  He  took  Nan's  hand,  "Thank 
you,  Miss  Greatorex,  it  has  done  me  good  to 
let  a  ray  of  light  into  the  recesses  of  my 
heart.  One  does  not  know  the  depth  of  one's 
own  feelings  till  they  are  probed,  and  now, 
au  revoir  at  dinner." 

The  second  day's  hattue  was  turned  into 
an  excuse  for  a  picnic.  Lunch  was  laid  in 
the  "  Temple."  The  Mackintoshes  and  Dot 
were  invited,  and  Captain  Harman  brought 
his  sister  to  spend  the  day  at  Castlemount 
and  return  with  him  in  the  evening.  Miss 
Dallas  was  chaperon.  It  was  rather  far  for 
her  to  walk,  so  she  was  conveyed  up  in  a 
little  chaise,  built  expressly  for  the  narrow 
paths,  and  drawn  by  a  well-groomed  pet  don- 
key. Phyllis  guided  him,  allowing  the  guests 
to  walk  on  ahead. 

Miss  Harman  was  a  girl  men  never  men- 
tioned without  the  epithet  "  awfully  jolly  " 
being  coupled  with  her  name.  She  was  per- 
fectly straightforward,  honest,  and  kindly, 
tall  and  dashing,  with  rather  a  loud  voice  and 
mascuHne  manner.  She  always  sported  a 
tight-fitting  jacket,  short  serge  dress,  and  a 
billycock  hat.  Boots  that  looked  as  if  they 
knew  how  to  get  over  turnips.  She  toned 
down  a  little  in  London  drawing-rooms,  but 


always  declared  she  hated  it,  and  directly 
she  got  into  the  country  went  a  ten-mile 
walk  to  feel  less  like  a  spider  in  a  web, 
Phyllis  could  hear  her  tell  the  others, 

"  What  else  is  one  expected  to  do  in  society 
but  catch  flies  1  If  it  isn't  a  matrimonial  fly, 
it  is  the  gad-fly  of  gossip  or  scandal,  or  a 
dragon-fly  that  is  lionised  for  a  short  time, 
and  if  a  blue-bottler  is  stupid  enough  to  get 
itself  entangled,  by  jove !  the  excitement." 
Miss  Letitia  was  not  shocked  at  this  rough 
and  ready  style  of  conversation.  Miss  Har- 
man was  the  daughter  of  a  lord  ! 

When  the  party  arrived  at  the  "  Temple  " 
Phyllis  unfastened  the  donkey's  traces  and 
fed  him  with  pieces  of  bread. 

Miss  Harman,  who  was  watching  her, 
detached  herself  brusquely  from  Letitia,  and 
abruptly  said,  "What  is  your  opinion  of 
donkeys  in  general,  Miss  Trevylian  1 " 

Phyllis  laughed  amusedly.  "I  am  not 
acquainted  with  donkeys  in  general,  only  this 
one  in  particular." 

"  You  are  luckier  than  most  then  ;  I  have 
been  brayed  in  a  mortar  pretty  often,  I 
wonder  I  am  not  pulp." 

"Perhaps  you  had  nothing  at  hand  to 
stop  the  force  of  the  pestle." 

"  Bread,  do  you  mean  ?  Nothing  so 
sensible  or  satisfying  would  have  the  desired 
effect.  But  joking  apart,  I  must  confess  that 
donkeys  are  nicer  in  the  country  than  in 
town.  Whether  there  is  more  room  for  them 
to  bray,  so  that  one  is  not  so  deafened,  or 
the  change  of  coat  has  something  to  do  with 
it,  but  the  donkey  who  in  town  does  not 
seem  possessed  of  two  ideas  develops  into 
quite  an  agreeable  creature  in  the  country, 
and  the  bray  becomes  a  mild  cachinnation." 

"I  have  the  advantage  over  you  in  this 
it  seems,  I  am  purely  a  country  mouse,  never 
having  stayed  in  a  city  in  my  life." 

"  No,  really  ?  I  hope  we  shall  know 
something  more  of  each  other.  Miss  Trevylian. 
I  rather  like  your  cut." 

"You  are  very  kind,  Miss  Harman,  but 
I  never  leave  Miss  Dallas," 

"  Oh,  we  shall  see  about  that ;  but  here  are 
the  sportsmen  ! "  Catching  Phyllis  by  the 
arm,  she  dragged  her  off"  at  a  run. 

Captain  Harman  and  Mr.  Danby  were  in 
front.  The  latter  immediately  appropriated 
Phyllis.  "How  could  you  be  so  cruel  as  to  run 
away  yesterday,  Miss  Trevylian  ?  Maxwell 
misled  me,  whether  purposely  or  not,  I  don't 
know ;  do  you  1 " 

He  tried  to  look  into  her  eyes.  She 
raised  them,  a  smile  lurking  in  the  corners 
of  her  mouth. 
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"  Why  should  you  think  I  know  any  of 
his  reasons  ?  It  is  not  likely  he  would  con- 
fide them  to  me."  Mr.  Danby's  face  cleared 
— she  was  apparently  quite  unconcerned. 
"  How  am  I  to  be  sure  ?  he  is  such  a  lucky 
dog,  he  can  see  you  whenever  he  likes." 
Phyllis  laughed  mirthfully — it  sti-uck  her  as 
somewhat  comic  that  her  presence  should  be 
considered  of  so  much  value.  "Now  that 
is  really  unkind  to  laugh." 

"Forgive  my  country  manners, Mr.  Danby. 
I  am  so  unused  to  pretty  speeches  that  I 
have  not  a  repartee  ready." 

"  If  you  understand  by  a  pretty  speech 
anything  that  is  not  meant,  mine  hardly 
comes  under  the  category,  for  I  was  not 
joking." 

He  looked  so  unusually  grave  that  Phyllis 
began  to  feel  uncomfortable,  she  knew  she 
was  blushing.  Oh,  if  Miss  Letitia  or  any- 
body would  take  him  off  her  hands  !  but  no 
one  came  to  the  rescue,  so  she  looked 
straight  before  her,  saying,  "  There  is  a  great 
deal  in  the  element  of  novelty,  you  have  not 
seen  me  very  often." 

"  You  underrate  yourself  very  much  or 
think  me  very  fickle."  He  vainly  tried  to 
make  her  look  at  him :  the  dark  lashes  drooped 
over  the  soft  cheeks,  whose  heightened  colour 
alone  revealed  that  she  understood  the  drift 
of  his  words  ;  but  whether  they  displeased, 
or  were  utterly  indifferent  to  her,  her  manner 
gave  him  no  clue,  nor  was  there  time  to  solve 
the  doubt,  for  they  were  joined  by  the  rest 
and  soon  the  business  of  feeding  absorbed 
that  of  lovemaking.  The  clatter  of  knives 
and  forks,  the  chatter  of  tongues  and  pop- 
ping of  corks  prevented  any  one  noticing  the 
young  squire's  abstraction,  or  remarking  that 
he  even  toyed  with  the  pdU  de  foie  gras  en 
aspic,  with  which  he  had  somewhat  liberally 
supplied  himself,  hoping  that  it  at  least  might 
tempt  his  truant  appetite.  Captain  Harman 
suddenly  observed  his  unusual  silence  and 
called  out,  "  I  say,  Danby,  you  were  not  in 
form  to-day.  I  saw  Maxwell  wipe  your  eye 
once  or  tAvice  ;  seedy,  eh  1 " 

"  Seedy  !  No,  the  sun  was  so  confoun- 
dedly in  my  eyes."  Danby  was  generally 
so  good-tempered,  that  the  tone  of  the  reply 
was  quite  sharp  for  him.  His  friend  stared, 
then  tried  to  smooth  him  down.  "  I  dare 
say  you'll  do  better  this  afternoon  ;  some  of 
the  ladies  are  going  to  share  our  dangers. 
My  sister  I  know  is  dying  to  handle  a  gun." 

Danby  turned  with  quite  a  radiant  coun- 
tenance to  Phyllis,  next  whom  he  had  con- 
trived to  find  a  seat. 

"  Is  that  really   the   case  ?    You'll  come 
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with  me,  won't  you  ?  I  am  not  a  reckless 
shot,  you'll  not  be  afraid  1 " 

"  Oh,  no  but  I  shall  not  remain,  as  I  go 
back  with  Miss  Dallas." 

His  face  fell. 

"  Don't  you  think  she  would  let  you  stay 
if  I  asked  her  ? " 

"  No,  thank  you  ;  I  would  rather  not :  the 
ladies  would  muster  too  strongly.  I  fear  the 
sport  might  be  interfered  with."  She  glanced 
up  with  a  smile. 

"Then  if  you  have  no  objection,  I  will 
walk  home  with  you  ;  for  if  I  shoot  as  badly 
as  I  did  this  morning,  I  shall  not  be  missed. 
Miss  Harman  can  take  my  gun." 

"Please  don't."  She  looked  dismayed  at 
the  prospect.  "  I  could  not  think  of  depriving 
you  of  your  pleasure." 

"  Then  stay." 

She  shook  her  head  "  See,  they  are  get- 
ting ready  to  start ;  and,  passing  round  the 
opposite  side  of  the  table,  which  was  now 
vacated,  she  went  to  where  the  donkey  was 
tethered. 

She  left  him  wondering  whether  it  were 
simplicity  or  artfulness  that  -made  her  appear 
to  value  his  attentions  so  little ;  he  felt 
piqued.  Why,  most  girls  in  her  position, 
knowing  him  to  be  eligible,  would  have  risen 
to  his  fly  at  once  ;  or,  to  reverse  the  simile, 
would  have  been  only  too  delighted  to  land 
so  pretty  a  fish. 

Perhaps  she  had  been  engaged  to  some 
fellow  before  coming  to  Castlemount.  The 
idea  annoyed  him.  He  would  stay  for  the 
shoot  after  all,  and  pump  Maxwell  as  to  his 
chances. 

CHAPTER   XV. — FRIEND   OR  LOVER  ? 

A  SUDDEN  chanse  was  noticeable  in  Sir 
Bernard's  manner  that  evening,  a  certain 
disquiet  alternating  with  an  absence  of  mind, 
foreign  to  his  nature  ;  for  Phyllis  thought 
it  must  be  absence  of  mind  that  made  him 
appear  to  watch  her  every  movement,  yet 
seem  distrait  when  she  addressed  him.  Not 
till  the  following  day,  however,  after  their 
visitors  had  left,  did  he  give  her  any  clue. 
Somewhat  to  her  surprise,  he  asked  more 
formally  than  was  his  wont  if  he  might  have 
a  few  minutes'  conversation  with  her  in  the 
library,  and  he  kept  up  this  forced  air  of 
stiffness  mingled  with  embarrassment  as  he 
said,  "I  must  apologise,  Miss  Trevylian, for  the 
question  I  am  about  to  ask ;  you  can  of  course 
refuse  to  answer  it  if  you  choose,  but  I  assure 
you  that — that  had  it  not  been  forced  upon 
me  as  a  test  of  friendship,  nothing  Avould 
have  induced  me  to  undertake  the  mission 
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with  which  I  am  entrusted.  If  your  reply 
to  my  question  be  in  the  affirmative,  the  rest 
can  remain  unsaid." 

PhylHs  bowed  slightly  ;  she  had  not 
noticed  that  Sir  Bernard  remained  standing, 
nor  had  thought  of  offering  her  a  chair ;  he 
seemed  anxious  for  the  whole  thing  to  be 


over. 


"  Had  you  contracted  any  nearer  ties  be- 


fore coming  to  Castlemount  V 


Seeing  a  look  of  bewilderment 


engaged 


to  be  mar- 


steal  into 
her  face,  he  added  hurriedly, 

"I   mean,    are   you 
ried  1 " 

Phyllis  drew  up  her  slight  figure,  and  the 
flash  in  her  eyes  betokened  some  resent- 
ment ;  but  Sir  Bernard  looked  so  thoroughly 
annoj'^ed  and  uncomfortable,  that  the  feeling 
died  away  instantly,  and  her  answer  was 
given  in  a  low  but  firm  tone, 

"No,  I  am  not." 

"  In  that  case  I  must  fulfil  my  promise.  I 
don't  know  whether  you  are  aware  that  you 
have  inspired  Mr.  Danby  with  such  an  ad- 
miration for  you,  coupled  with  a  certain 
diffidence  regarding  his  powers  of  persuasion, 
that  he  begged  me  to  plead  for  him,  to  ask 
whether,  when  you  are  better  acquainted, 
you  could  return  the  affection  he  bears  you, 
and  to  that  end,  though  he  does  not  wish  to 
hurry  your  decision,  he  asks  that  you  would 
give  him  the  opportunity  of  knowing  you 
more  intimately  in  the  hope  of  ultimately 
winning  you.  I  need  not  I  think  specify 
his  various  qualifications,  his  position, 
wealth " 

Sir  Bernard  paused,  for  a  ripple  of  laughter 
trembled  across  the  girl's  lips.  Without 
lifting  her  eyes  she  said, 

"  Faint  heart  never  won  fair  lady.  Mr. 
Danby  would  have  had  more  satisfaction  if 
he  had  asked  me  himself." 

"Then  you  might  have  thought  favour- 
ably of  his  suit  1  " 

Sir  Bernard  snoke  as  if  suffocated  from 
beneath  the  ruin  of  the  fairy  palace  he  had 
reared.  Phyllis  looked  up  startled.  He  had 
swiftly  pulled  himself  together,  but  the  bronze 
of  his  cheek  had  paled,  and  there  was  a  glow 
of  pain  in  the  eyes  that  sought  hers,  as  if 
pleading  for  a  denial.  Phyllis  felt  the  floor 
slipping  from  under  her,  mechanically  she 
grasped  a  chair  for  support.  What  was  her 
decision  to  Sir  Bernard  1  It  seemed  hours 
since  he  had  spoken,  waiting  her  answer 
with  a  stillness  of  expectancy  that  half 
terrified  her.  She  roused  herself  with  an 
effort. 

"  You  misunderstand  me.    I  should  have 


been  able  to  say  no,  with  much  more  deci- 
sion than  you.  Mi\  Danby  may  affect  to  mis- 
understand you,  to  think  you  have  not  done 
your  best  for  him,  and  not  take  my  refusal 
as  final,  which  it  is.  Will  you  kindly  thank 
him,  and  say  I  feel  honoured  by  his  prefer- 
ence, but  I  shall  never  care  for  him  suffi- 
ciently to  marry  him  ? " 

She  turned  to  the  door  and  closed  it  swiftly 
behind  her  as  if  glad  to  escape.  Sir  Bernard 
stood  staring  at  the  piece  of  carpet  on  which 
she  had  been  standing,  seeing  nothing  but 
the  look  of  surprise,  almost  of  fear,  that  had 
looked  out  of  her  eyes  when  his  face  had  so 
nearly  betrayed  him.  Why  would  she  not 
understand  him  ?   He  stretched  his  arms  out. 

"  St.  Cecilia,  St.  Cecilia,  why  could  you 
not  have  said,  'Speak  for  yourself,  Ber- 
nard ! ' " 

But  far  from  saying  this  she  withdrew 
herself  from  his  notice,  wrapping  herself  in 
her  old  reserve,  while  he  cursed  his  folly  for 
not  having  put  his  look  into  speech. 

An  invitation  from  Lord  Glynedon  to  Sir 
Bernard  to  join  his  week's  shooting  party, 
coupled  with,  a  note  from  Miss  Harman, 
asking  Miss  Dallas  and  Phyllis  to  the 
Grange  for  the  last  night  of  his  stay,  came 
quite  as  a  relief  to  all.  Sir  Bernard  felt  a 
short  separation  would  be  good  for  both,  and 
when  they  met  it  would  be  in  a  mixed  com- 
pany which  would  take  off  the  edge  of  any 
embarrassment,  and  he  could  judge  whether 
she  were  glad  to  see  him,  or  had  missed 
him. 

Phyllis  felt  it  right  to  tell  Miss  Dallas  of 
Mr.  Danby's  offer,  but  gave  no  indication  that 
she  was  conscious  of  her  ehange  of  manner 
towards  Sir  Bernard  ;  and  as  "  Mamsell " 
never  forced  confidences,  she  waited  for  time 
to  unravel  it,  distressed  though  she  was  that 
any  cloud  should  come  between  "her  boy" 
and  Phyllis. 

"  I  am  glad  of  the  invitation  for  your  sake, 
Phyllis  ;  a  glimpse  into  a  different  kind  of 
existence  than  our  quiet  life  wiU  be  good 
for  you,"  she  said,  in  her  kindly,  unselfish 
fashion. 

Very  pleasant  it  was,  after  the  ten-mile 
drive  accomplished  in  drizzling  rain,  to  be 
ushered  into  the  richly  furnished  boudoir  at 
the  Grange.  They  were  met  and  welcomed 
by  Miss  Harman  with  all  the  warmth  of  her 
impulsive  biit  sterling  nature.  She  did  the 
honours  as  Lady  Glynedon  was  an  invalid. 
Phyllis  felt  she  had  entered  upon  a  new 
world  as  she  surveyed  the  elegantly  dressed 
women  seated  round  the  fire,  sipping  their 
tea  and  chatting.     The  conversation  flowed 
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upon  the  latest  country-house  gossip  and  the 
shreds  of  town  talk,  upon  the  autumn  ope- 
ratic and  theatrical  season,  and  on  certain 
birds  of  passage  on  their  way  to  and  from 
the  Continent.  How  Miss  Malcolm  had  been 
jilted,  serving  her  right  for  having  flirted  so 
abominably  with  Major  Cressy,  and  how 
Lady  Mary  Minster  had  caught  the  best 
match  of  the  year.  The  victim  had  never 
singed  his  wings  in  the  rush  of  dissipation, 
but  had  evidently  succumbed  to  sentimental 
rusticating. 

Phyllis  recalled  Miss  Harman's  simile  of 
flies  and  the  bluebottler,  and  listened  with 
an  amused  smile,  utterly  unconscious  of 
the  curious  glances  cast  in  the  direction  of 
the  distinguished  -  looking  girl,  who  sat  so 
.statuesque,  that  except  for  a  slight  play  of 
feature,  she  might  have  been  regarded  as 
too  immobile. 

"  Who  is  your  classic  friend  ? "  whispered 
Lady  Algernon  Tracy,  a  young,  brilJiant- 
looHng  woman,  to  Miss  Harman. 

"  I  really  can't  tell  you.  I  only  know  she 
lives  with  Miss  Dallas  in  the  hybrid  capacity 
of  lady  companion  and  adopted  child.  I 
took  a  fancy  to  her.  I  never  bother  my  head 
about  people's  genealogical  tree,  if  person- 
ally they  please  me.  Although  she  looks 
cold  and  stately,  she  is  quite  an  ingSnue,  and 
has  never  been  in  a  city  in  her  life." 

"  Charming  !  "  cried  her  ladyship.  "  I 
must  cultivate  her.  I  have  been  dying  for 
a  new  sensation." 

"  Thank  goodness  ! "  interrupted  Miss  Har- 
man, "here  are  the  men.  I  am  sure  you 
are  all  getting  bored.  Tea  and  chiffons  be- 
come monotonous." 

Phyllis  felt  the  colour  fly  to  her  face  when 
she  saw  Mr.  Danby  amongst  the  rest.  She 
had  not  expected  to  meet  him  so  soon,  but  he 
did  not  seem  to  feel  bashful,  for  he  went  up 
to  her  at  once,  expressing  his  pleasure  at 
seeing  her  again.  He  evidently  had  not 
taken  her  answer  as  final.  Sir  Bernard  ap- 
peared in  no  hurry  to  greet  her,  he  lingered 
by  his  cousin,  asking  some  questions  ;  then 
crossed  the  room  and  shook  her  hand.  He 
held  it  a  moment  longer  than  perhaps  was 
absolutely  necessary,  looking  in  her  face 
quite  wistfully,  as  if  to  see  whether  they 
were  to  be  on  their  friendly  footing  again. 
His  warm,  gentle  clasp  always  gave  Phyllis 
a  sense  of  protection  and  restfulness;  it  came 
upon  her  with  even  greater  force  than  usual, 
for  unconsciously  she  had  missed  it  during 
his  absence,  so  that  never  had  he  been 
favoured  with  such  a  sweet  smile  and  glance 
of  pleased  content.     It  almost  upset  his  self- 


possession.  He  could  battle  with  her  cold« 
ness,  her  tenderness  disarmed  him.  There 
were  so  many  sharp  eyes  near,  Danby's 
amongst  them,  that  he  could  not  trust  him- 
self to  remain  by  her,  so  he  turned  away,  his 
heart  aflame,  and  his  head  not  nearly  so  cool 
as  usual. 

But  society  demands  an  outward  semblance 
of  pleasure  in  executing  its  behests,  irrespec- 
tive of  its  members'  feelings,  so  the  Baronet 
went  and  did  the  agreeable,  laughed  and 
talked,  and  had  a  sparring  match  with  Lady 
Algernon,  the  while  the  palm  of  his  hand 
still  tingled  where  3oft  fingers  had  lain,  and 
the  whole  room  seemed  to  whisper,  "Phyllis." 
Though  where  he  sat  he  could  not  even  see 
her,  she  was  ever  present  to  his  inner  self 
as — 

"  Music,  yrhen  soft  voices  die, 
Vibrates  on  the  memory." 

He  began  to  feel  some    compassion  for 

Danby,  who  stood  with  a  most  lackadaisical 

j  air,  utterly  unsuited  to  his  ruddy  counte- 

I  nance.     Phyllis  felt  the  young  squire  was 

'  watching  her,  looking  so  dreadfully  senti- 

!  mental  that  she  felt  inclined  to  laugh  ;  she 

I  could  not  associate  his  love  with  anything 

j  tragic,  but  his  ever-increasing  gloom  made 

her   fancy  herself   quite   guilty.     It  was  a 

I  relief  when   the  dressing-bell  sounded  and 

the  guests  dispersed. 

When  Miss  Dallas,  leaning  on  Phyllis's 
arm,  entered  the  drawing-room,  Lady  Alger- 
non touched  Sir  Bernard  lightly. 
I      "I  call  that  perfectly  idyllic;  what  a  lucky 
j  man  you  are  to  have  such  an  impersonation 
I  of  youth  and  age  always  with  you  !  " 

Without  answering  save  with  a  quick  glance 
I  at  the  pair,  Sir  Bernard  rose  and  led  Miss 
Dallas  to  a  comfortable  seat  near  his  friend. 
"  Margaret,  I  want   you   to  know  Lady 
Tracy." 

"My  dear  Miss  Dallas,"  said  the  lady, 
with  a  mischievous  glance  in  her  bright  dark 
eyes,  "  you  will  know  me  in  five  minutes ;  I 
am  horribly  shallow,  but  being  blessed  with 
a  certain  amount  of  mother  wit,  I  have  not 
been  found  out  yet.  Your  kinsman  declares 
he  prefers  streams  where  he  can  see  the  peb- 
bles shining,  to  deep,  dark  pools." 
Miss  Dallas  smiled. 

"  There  are  lakes,  are  there  not,  very 
deep,  yet  perfectly  transparent,  as  if  a  light 
stole  along  the  bottom  as  well  as  illumined 
the  surface  1  " 

Miss  Dallas  knew  Sir  Bernard  was  look- 
ing at  Phyllis,  who  stood  a  little  distance  off, 
the  centre  of  a  group  of  Avhich  Miss  Harman 
was   the   moving   spirit.     She  was   dressed 
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in  white  crepe  ■which  flowed  round  her  in 
soft  folds,  no  ornaments  save  the  string  of 
pearls.  Not  a  girl  to  be  overlooked  in  a 
crowded  London  reception ;  here,  every  one 
asked,  "  Who  is  she  1 "  Sir  Bernard's  pride 
was  thoroughly  satisfied  ;  she  made  her  mark 
as  simple  Phyllis  Trevylian,  what  would  she 
not  do  as — his  wife  1  His  wife  !  The  words 
came  upon  him  with  a  new  and  beautiful 
meaning.  He  listened  but  heard  little  of 
the  conversation  between  Lady  Algernon 
and  Miss  Dallas,  until  he  was  roused  by  his 
host  asking  him  to  take  her  ladyship  in  to 
dinner. 

Phyllis  shot  a  glance  of  dismay  at  Mam- 
sell  when  she  found  herself  delegated  to  Mr. 
Danby.  Miss  Harman,  being  in  ignorance  of 
the  circumstances,  had  purposely  put  them 
together;  she  had  noticed  the  young  Squire's 
attentions  at  Castlemount,  and  fancied  Miss 
Trevylian  would  be  more  at  home  with  him 
than  with  a  perfect  stranger.  Phyllis  tried 
all  sorts  of  relevant  and  irrelevant  topics,  but 
Mr.  Danby  would  rise  to  none.  At  last  he 
took  advantage  of  a  sudden  hubbub  of  con- 
versation to  say — 

"Miss  Trevylian,  am  I  really  to  believe 
your  answer  final  ?  " 

"  I  hoped  Sir  Bernard  would  have  made  it 
clear  to  you,"  she  replied,  keeping  her  eyes 
fixed  on  her  plate. 

"So  he  did,  but  I  thought  perhaps  he  had 
not  made  it  clear  to  yoio.  It  is  not  always 
safe  to  trust  such  a  mission  to  another,  but 
somehow  I  felt " — 

He  stopped  abruptly,  for  there  had  come 
one  of  those  unaccountable  lulls  which  is 
said  to  herald  the  advent  of  an  angel,  but 
which  makes  nervous  people  start  at  the 
sound  of  their  o^^'n  voices,  that  in  the  pre- 
vailing noise  they  had  imagined  to  be  de- 
licately modulated ;  but  which  in  the  sudden 
stillness  appear  to  be  trumpeting  forth  a 
well-meant,  though  possibly  idiotic,  remark, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Avhole  company.  Sir 
Bernard  Avould  have  given  anything  to  Jump 
across  and  pitch  Danby  neck  and  crop  under 
the  table,  for  he  was  perfectly  certain,  from 
the  expression  in  Phyllis's  face,  that  he  was 
recurring  to  the  tabooed  subject.  Lady  Al- 
gernon noticed  the  direction  of  his  glance. 

"Miss  Trevylian  and  her  cavalier  don't 
seem  to  be  getting  on ;  he  might  laiow  that 
it  is  not  good  for  digestion  to  touch  upon 
serious  topics  during  dinner," 

Sir  Bernard  replied  almost  savagely,  "  He's 
an  ass ! " 

She  looked  slyly  up  at  him,  "Are  you 
sure  Miss  Trevylian  thinks  so  i  " 


"She  looks  bored,"  said  he  brusquely. 

"  How  very  distingvA  she  is,"  continued  her 
ladyship.  "She  would  make  a  sensation  in 
London  ;  it  is  a  pity  she  should  be  '  bom  to 
blush  unseen.' " 

"  I  don't  think  she  is  ;  she  will  no  doubt 
be  transplanted  some  day." 

"  Miss  Trevylian  looks  cold,  but  I  could 
fancy  men  losing  their  heads  and  their  hearts 
about  her ;  especially  if  they  could  light  a 
glow  in  those  wonderful  eyes  of  hers,  then 
she  would  be  a  woman  for  whom  an  Orpheus 
could  cry,  '  Che  faro  senza  Eurydice  1 '  " 

"  Your  simile,  Lady  Algernon,  hardly  fits. 
IVIiss  Trevylian  gives  me  the  impression  of 
having  more  force  of  character  than  Eury- 
dice coidd  have  had  ;  she  lacked  faith,  and 
by  her  cowardice  deprived  her  lover  of  his 
well-deserved  heaven.  Why  could  she  not 
believe  in  his  power  to  lead  her  up  to  the 
light?" 

"But  is  it  not  the  case  that  you  men  would 
rather  go  to  Hades  for  a  weak  loving  woman 
than  for  one  of  stronger  fibre  ?  Orpheus 
preferred  to  live  in  shadow  with  Eurydice 
than  in  light  without  her.  Wherein  lay  her 
power  ?  Surely,  that  she  embodied  light  to 
him." 

"  Yes ;  was  not  that  just  what  she  was  to 
him,  light  through  the  darkness  in  which  he 
had  groped  so  long  1 "  His  reply  was,  how- 
ever, more  a  sequence  to  his  own  thought 
than  to  Lady  Algernon's  words;  the  possibility 
of  loss  had  come  upon  him  with  a  sudden 
chill.  "  Di  nuovo  is  nothing  if  one  has  not  to 
add  per  sempre.  TJiere  lies  the  sting.  One 
moment  more,  we  shall  be  out  in  the  sun- 
shine— we  turn  a  backward  glance,  the  lovely 
vision  is  gone — nothing  left  to  us  but  the 
shadow  ;  that  lingers  always,  and  a  sigh  that 
vibrates  on  our  heart-strings  to  the  end." 

He  spoke  with  a  suppressed  passion  that 
astonished  her  ladyship.  She  had  been 
accustomed  to  see  him  with  a  half-sarcastic, 
hali-ddbonnair mdinner,  touching  things  lightly, 
brushing  the  surface,  or  if  he  went  deeper, 
laughing  at  himself  afterwards. 

"  Who  is  your  master  now,  Sir  Bernard  ?" 
she  asked. 

^^  Apropos  of  Avhat  1 " 

"  Of  love." 

"  I  thought  you  had  been."  He  was  his 
old  self  again. 

"  I  only  showed  you  the  door ;  you  have 
entered  the  portals  since  then." 

"  Have  1 1  Love  is  blind,  they  say ;  my 
eyes  are  A\ade  open,  I  know." 

"Blind  to  faults,  open  to  excellences,  but" 
— and  Lady  Algernon  put  on  a  most  inno- 
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a  grudge  he 


cent  air — *'  Eurydice  does  not  look  as  if  she 
had  any  faults." 

Sir  Bernard  smiled  mischievously.  "  Does 
your  ladyship  think  I  wear  my  heart  upon 
my  sleeve  for  daws  to  peck  at  ?  Pas  si 
bele." 

She  pouted  her  pretty  lips.  "  That  is  too 
bad ;  you  should  not  poke  fun  at  my  black 
and  white  dress,  I  assure  you,  though  I  may 
look  like  a  jackdaw — it  is  for  an  uncle  of 
Algy's,  you  know ;  I  can  hold  my  tongue, 
nor  do  I  betray  a  friend." 

He  looked  down  at  her  affectionately.  "I 
know  it,  Laure."  Then  he  laughed  ;  he  was 
not  going  to  be  caught  in  a  sentimental  vein 
again.  "Forgive  me,  but  I  feel  like  Mr. 
Toots.     There  are  chords." 

Unfortunately  that  glance  was  intercepted 
by  Phyllis  and  Mr.  Danby  ;  the  latter,  who 
secretly  thought  Sir  Bernard  at  the  bottom 
of  his  rejection,  entertained 
was  not  sorry  to  pay  off. 

"  How  Maxwell  always  flirts  with  Lady 
Algernon  !  I  wonder  her  husband  is  not 
jealous." 

"Has  Sir  Bernard  known  her  a  long  time?" 

"  For  some  years,  and  really  at  one  time 
they  began  to  be  talked  about.  Men  have 
no  right  to  dangle  after  married  women  ;  I 
suppose  they  think  it  is  safer,  their  inten- 
tions can't  be  asked ;  it  is  not  honest  and 
above  board." 

Mr.  Danby  was  working  himself  into  a 
state  of  righteous  indignation,  as  if  to  empha- 
sise his  own  straightforward  conduct  regard- 
ing Phyllis.  She  felt  herself  growing  cold, 
a  sense  of  oppression  stealing  over  her. 
What  was  she  amongst  these  people,  of  dif- 
ferent standing,  education,  and  rearing  1 
That  brilliant  woman  Sir  Bernard  was— she 
would  not  use  the  word  flirting  even  to  her- 
self— paying  attention  to,  how  different  from 
any  she  had  seen  !  The  jewels  flashing  on 
her  neck  and  hair  were  not  brighter  than  the 
vivacious  sparkle  in  her  eyes ;  there  was  a 
subdued  air  of  natural  coquetry  about  her 
which  was  quite  a  revelation  to  Phyllis.  She 
began  to  wonder  whether  Lord  Algernon 
would  like  to  see  his  wife  flirting — the  word 
did  not  seem  to  come  amiss  when  applied  to 
the  lady — with  a  handsome  man  like  Sir 
Bernard.     She  turned  to  Mr.  Danb3^ 

"  Lady  Tracy's  husband  is  not  here,  is  he  ?" 

"  Oh,  no,  not  he ;  he  is  always  flying  off 
somewhere,  yachting  ;  but,  you  see,  her  lady- 
ship consoles  herself."  He  gave  a  significant 
glance  at  the  two. 

Phyllis  looked  distressed ;  she  could  not 
blame  the  lady  Avithout,  by  implication,  in- 


cluding Sir  Bernard  in  the  censure,  and  yet 
she  wished  he  were  not  aiding  and  abetting. 
What  would  Nancy  say  ?  she  was  so  simple 
and  truthful.  Slowly  she  let  her  gaze  wan- 
der to  Sir  Bernard's  face  and  found  that  he 
was  watching  her  with  a  grave  look  of  in- 
quiry, as  if  trying  to  unravel  her  thoughts. 
Her  lips  parted  slightly  in  their  sweetest 
curve.  How  silly  she  was  to  take  things  so 
seriously  !  why  should  he  not  be  attached  to 
one  he  had  known  so  long  ?  In  liis  world  he 
was  accustomed  to  be  charming  to  women,  it 
was  a  sort  of  pretty  play.  She  wished  she 
had  a  little  more  of  what  was  called  small 
talk,  badinage  ;  perhaps  she  was  a  little  too 
serious  for  her  age.  What  would  he  think 
if  he  knew  she  had  been  judging  him  even 
in  thought  1  So  she  dismissed  her  doubts, 
and  did  not  suffer  Mr.  Danby's  glumness  to 
interfere  with  her  pleasure.  After  dinner 
Lady  Algernon  fulfilled  her  intention  of  cul  ■ 
tivating  Eurydice,  as  she  persisted  in  call 
ing  Phyllis,  so  when  Bernard  Maxwell,  who 
was  one  of  the  first  men  to  join  the  ladies, 
entered,  she  beckoned  him  over. 

"  Miss  Trevylian  and  I  have  been  making 
friends ;  we  find  that  though  we  are  totally 
different  we  are  very  much  alike." 

"Propound  me  the  riddle — I  am  in  a 
lotus-eating  mood." 

He  looked  it  as  he  lounged  between  the 
woman  he  admired  and  the  girl  he  loved : 
the  former  with  just  sufficient  piquancy  to 
give  zest  to  his  enjoyment,  the  latter  with  a 
subtle  essence  which  brought  a  memory  of 
sweet  things  past  and  of  hopes  to  be  fulfilled, 
like 

"  Odours,  when  sweet  violets  sicken, 
Live  within  the  sense  they  quicken." 

He  had  not  felt  so  happy  for  many  a  day 
as  he  did  that  night. 

Her  ladyship  explained  her  meaning 
thus — "You  see,  if  two  people  go  on  parallel 
lines,  they  are  not  likely  to  come  together." 

"Mathematically  correct.  Lady  Laure." 

"  So  Miss  Trevylian  and  I  started  at  oppo- 
site ends,  and  were  just  meeting  in  the 
middle  when  you  came." 

"And  formed  the  connecting  link,"  inter- 
rupted he. 

"  Here  comes  Miss  Harman  to  disconnect," 
said  her  ladyship,  with  a  little  moiie. 
"  What  a  bother  !  Which  of  us  is  she  going 
to  attack  ?  It  strikes  me  we  represent  the 
music  of  the  party.  It  sometimes  is  a  bore 
to  have  a  talent  that  wa}^,  one  is  always 
dragged  up  at  the  wrong  time." 

She  settled  herself  more  cosily  in  her 
chair  as  her  friend  came  up. 
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"  Now,  Lady  Laure,"  said  Miss  Harman, 
"  you  need  not  be  so  wicked  as  to  look  extra 
comfortable  when  I  want  you  to  sacrifice 
yourself  for  once." 

"For  once!  Am  I  not  always  on  the 
sacrificial  altar  1 " 

She  looked  up  appealingly. 

"  You  may  be,  but  I  often  notice  a  ram  in 
a  convenient  thicket  when  you  are." 

"  I  hope  you  are  not  alluding  to  me,  Miss 
Harman,"  said  Sir  Bernard,  elevating  his  eye- 
brows, "  In  this  case  I  refuse  to  sufier 
vicai'iously." 

He  glanced  mischievously  at  her  ladyship. 

"  Everybody  is  perfectly  content,  Harriet, 
they  will  wish  I  had  not  interrupted  them. 
You  know  I  Avill  be  listened  to ;  I  am  inex- 
orable on  that  point,  however  conceited  it 
may  appear," 

"  Nonsense,  Laure,  you  know  it  is  a  treat 
to  hear  you  play,  and  if  one  or  two  old 
fogies  button-hole  each  other,  you  must  for- 
give them.  Nolo  episcopari  is  only  fishing  for 
a  compliment.  Take  her  to  the  piano.  Sir 
Bernard." 

CHAP.  XVI. — MR.   DANBY  COMES  A  CROPPER. 

"By  Jove,  there's  a  rara  avis,  a  woman 
who  knows  how  to  walk ! " 

This  exclamation,  e?i  parenthhe,  was  caused 
by  the  sight  of  Phyllis  crossing  the  room  to 
thank  Lady  Algernon  and  to  beg  for  the 
music's  continuance.  Her  ladyship  would 
not  be  persuaded,  but  asked  Sir  Bernard  to 
sing. 

"  I  am  going  to  sing  from  Gliick's  '  Orfeo,' " 
he  answered,  with  a  lurking  smile  as  he 
seated  himself. 

"  Che  faro  senza  Eurydice  !  "  With  startling 
pathos  the  words  rang  out,  and  Phyllis  felt 
the  tears  rising  to  her  eyes.  It  was  always 
a  song  that  affected  her  strangely,  but  as  Sir 
Bernard  sang,  the  wail  of  despairing  love 
thrilled  her  with  its  hopeless  anguish.  She 
could  not  speak  nor  move.  It  haunted  her 
hke  Poe's  raven,  "  Never,  never  more." 

Lady  Tracy's  voice  seemed  to  come  from 
far  away — 

"  Miss  Ti'evylian,  do  sing  something, 
please." 

She  looked  up  instinctively  to  Sir  Bernard. 

"Won't  you  ?"  was  the  smiling  rejoinder. 
"  Lady  Algernon  will  play  the  accompani- 
ment to  Gounod's  '  Barcarola '  if  you  will  do 
it  with  me." 

"Delighted,"  said  her  ladyship,  and  began 
a  prelude. 

Phyllis  felt  that  she  had  no  option,  though 
she  knew  herself  entrapped  into  doing  what 


she  had  said  she  ncA^er  would — sing  duets 
with  him  before  strangers.  It  was,  however, 
received  with  such  applause  that  she  was 
persuaded  to  join  in  another,  and  then  Sir- 
Bernard  sang  a  solo,  requesting  her  to  accom- 
pany him.  As  a  rule  he  preferred  doing, 
this  for  himself,  but  on  this  occasion  seemed 
determined  to  keep  her  near. 

Now  to  Mr.  Danby  all  this  was  as  a  sudden 
thaw  coming  upon  the  "  frozen  winter  of  his 
discontent,"  threatening  to  burst  the  frail 
dyke  wliich  kept  the  waters  of  his  wrath  and 
envy  from  overflowing.  How  many  quiet 
social  evenings  of  friendly  intercourse  did 
those  duets  not  represent !  Sir  Bernard  was 
richer  than  he,  and  had  a  handle  to  his  name. 
Why  should  she  be  different  from  other  girls 
and  not  bid  for  the  highest !  What  was  ever 
present  to  her  eyes  must  have  a  greater 
value  than  what  she  gathered  from  hearsay. 
She  had  never  seen  his  home.  What  a  fool 
he  had  been  not  to  have  waited  a  little  and 
urged  his  suit  himself !  However,  this  could 
be  remedied  before  she  went.  By  hook  or 
by  crook,  he  would  see  her  alone.  With  this 
valiant  intention  he  went  to  bed,  but  for 
once  sleep  forsook  him,  while  he  balanced  in 
his  mind  what  he  should  say  and  how  he 
should  say  it,  Avorking  himself  into  a  feeling 
of  horrible  jealousy.  He  was  certain  Sir 
Bernard  had  been  a  traitor  in  the  camp. 

The  fates  were  more  propitious  to  him 
than  he  could  have  expected,  or,  as  it  turned 
out,  could  have  wished,  for  if  he  had  reached 
the  lowest  deep  of  despair,  he  had  yet  to 
plumb  the  lower  deep  of  self-disgust.  On 
the  following  morning  Miss  Harman  took 
Phyllis  a  tour  of  inspection  through  the 
gardens  and  greenhouses.  While  passing 
through  the  last  the  hostess  was  called  away, 
but  told  Phyllis  not  to  hurry,  as  the  Adian- 
tums  were  well  worth  inspection.  Mr. 
Danby,  who  had  been  dogging  their  steps, 
seized  his  opportunity,  and  as  Miss  Har- 
man disappeared  at  one  door  he  entered 
by  the  other.  A  look  of  annoyance  flashed 
across  Phyllis's  face,  which  angered  him. 
Had  it  been  the  Baronet,  he  thought,  her  ex- 
pression Avould  have  been  diff"erent.  His 
tone  was  not  at  all  that  of  a  lover  suing  for 
what  he  holds  most  dear,  but  that  of  a  man 
who  feels  he  has  been  unjustly  deprived  of 
what  he  had  every  right  to  expect. 

"  I  am  sorry  if  my  presence  is  a  source  of 
vexation  to  you,  Miss  Trevylian,  but  I  cannot 
let  you  go  awa}'  without  claiming  to  be 
heard." 

Phyllis  stood  calmly  before  him,  as  if  on 
her  defence,  no  softness  in  the  cold  paleness 
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of  her  face,  looking  as  unmoved  as  if  it  were 
not  a  great  honour  to  be  wooed  by  a  Danby 
of  Dene. 

This  destroyed  his  last  remnant  of  self- 
control.  The  worst  of  a  weakly  good-natured 
man  is,  that  being  so  long  accustomed  to 
ride  with  a  snaffle-bridle,  Avhen  his  temper 
does  threaten  to  bolt  with  him  he  has  for- 
gotten the  use  of  the  curb.  He  seized  her 
hand. 

"  Phyllis,  what  am  I  that  you  should  look 
like  that  ?  Did  he  tell  you  that  I  loved 
you  and  wanted  you  to  be  my  wife  1  or  was 
he  a  traitor,  and  just  let  you  think  I  was 
playing  with  you,  as  he  is  doing  1 " 

She  stood  paralyzed  a  moment,  too  much 
astonished  to  speak.  Then  she  freed  her 
hand,  and  gazing  at  him  with  half -frightened, 
half-defiant  eyes,  exclaimed — 

"  How  dare  you  !  " 

He  seemed  perfectly  reckless. 

"  I  dare — and  more  than  that.  What 
did  he  say  to  you  1  Did  he  speak  on  my 
behaK  or  on  his  own  ? " 

"  Let  me  pass,"  she  gasped. 

"  No,  not  till  you  have  answered  my 
question."  And  he  stood  in  front  of  her. 
"I  will  know  whether  he  betrayed  me  as 
!Miles  Standish  was  betrayed,  and  whether 
you  said  to  him,  '  Speak  for  yourself,  Ber- 
nard.' " 

Phylhs  grew  rosy  red,  then  deadly  pale, 
but,  in  a  voice  that  scarcely  faltered,  she 
rephed — 

"What  I  said  was  this.  That  I  felt 
honoured  by  your  preference,  but  could  not 
love  you  sufficiently  to  marry  you.  I  now 
retract  those  words." 

Danby  stared  at  her,  as  proudly  raising 
her  head,  her  voice  grew  clearer  and  more 
teUing. 

"I  do  not  feel  honoured  by  your  preference, 
but  rather  ashamed  that  a  man  so  little  of  a 
gentleman  should  dare  to  address  words  of 
love  to  me." 

She  turned  her  back  upon  him,  and  with- 
out hastening  her  steps,  went  out  by  the 
opposite  entrance. 

She  kept  up  her  cold  dignified  carriage  till 
she  was  out  of  his  sight,  then  she  felt  herself 
trembling,  and  the  tears  rose  to  her  eyes. 
She  quickened  her  pace,  hoping  to  reach  the 
house  without  observation,  but  on  turning  a 
comer  in  the  shrubbery,  she  came  face  to 
face  with  Miss  Dallas  and  Sir  Bernard.  There 
was  no  time  to  recover  herself. 

"  Child,  what  is  the  matter  1 "  Mamsell 
stretched  her  hand  out.  "  You  are  shaking 
all  over." 


Phyllis  tried  to  speak,  but  the  words 
failed — only  a  tremor  crossed  her  lips,  while 
her  tears  brimmed  over.  Sir  Bernard  placed 
her  arm  in  his,  saying  gently,  "There  is  a 
seat  near,  come  and  rest  a  moment." 

She  looked  up  gratefully  and  trustfully, 
but  Mr.  Danby's  words  still  rang  in  her  ears, 
and  a  conscious  flush  mantled  her  cheek  as 
she  met  Sir  Bernard's  glance.  She  rallied 
her  self-possession  and  withdrew  her  arm, 
Avhile  the  childish,  troubled  look  left  her 
face. 

"  I  am  all  right,  thank  you.  I  have  had  a 
httle  annoyance,  that  is  all.  I  will  go  to  my 
room  for  a  short  time.  Don't  be  distressed, 
Miss  Dallas."  And  with  a  faint  smile  she 
left  them. 

"  I  believe  that  man  Danby  is  at  the  bot- 
tom of  it,  Bernard." 

Her  cousin  muttered  no  complimentary 
epithet.     Miss  Dallas  looked  up  at  him. 

"My  boy,  there  is  a  shadow  between 
Phylhs  and  you.     What  is  it  ? " 

He  tried  to  answer  cheerfully,  but  it  was 
rather  a  failure. 

"Nothing  but  what  will  lift,  Margaret,  if 
I  have  patience  to  wait.  Danby  rather 
forced  my  hand,  and  '  St.  Cecilia '  has 
wrapped  herseK  in  a  mantle  of  reserve,  not 
knowing  how  far  I  am  to  be  trusted." 

The  shadow  remained  upon  his  face  for 
some  time,  in  spite  of  Lady  Algernon's 
attempts  to  dissipate  it.  He  had  felt  the 
sUght  recoil  Phyllis  gave  when  her  hand 
touched  his  arm.  Could  it  be  possible  that 
Danby  had  tried  to  blacken  his  character  to 
her  out  of  jealousy  ?  That  he  could  not  do 
so  with  truth  he  knew,  for  few  men  had 
lived  more  stainless  lives  than  he.  Save  to 
one  woman  his  conduct  had  always  been  a 
mixture  of  chivalry  and  frank  sincerity.  He 
had  gained  from  Lady  Maxwell  a  certain 
woma^iliness  of  disposition,  not  at  all  allied, 
as  some  hold,  to  weakness.  He  was  strong 
in  his  friendships,  firm  in  his  affections — 
strength  and  tenderness  closely  connected, 
like  a  vein  of  gold  in  the  rough  quartz.  A 
flirt  perhaps  he  was,  or  rather  had  been ; 
though  he  was  no  great  admirer  of  the  same 
failing  in  the  other  sex,  yet  he  had  never 
deceived  any  one  into  believing  him  in 
earnest.  Several  Avould  fain  have  made  him 
so,  but  hitherto  he  had  passed  scathless.  He 
never  allowed  women  to  fall  below  them- 
selves before  him ;  to  him  they  always 
showed  the  best  side  of  their  character,  and 
though  he  might  be  sceptical  as  to  its  reality, 
he  never  let  them  sec  but  that  he  thought 
them  pure  and  true  and  amiable ;  and  so  to 
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please  him  they  tried  to  put  on  an  outward 
show  of  virtues  they  might  not  possess. 
Bernard  Maxwell  had  always  been  seeking 
his  ideal,  but  thouglj  he  had  known  many 
excellent,  many  beautiful  women— both  high- 
born and  in  the  aristocracy  of  wealth — yet 
never  had  one  so  fitted  into  the  niche  he  had 
prepared  as  Phyllis.  Her  sweet  dignity  satis- 
fied his  refined  taste;  her  calm  judgmentwas  a 
foil  to  his  more  impulsive,  passionate  nature  ; 
her "  love  of  music  was  a  bond  of  sympathy ; 
her  unselfishness  and  her  unconsciousness  of 
her  o^vn  graces  made  him  feel  her  to  be  good. 
He  knew,  too,  that  her  heart  lay  like  an 
unused  instrument,  and  he  longed  to  lay  his 
fingers  on  the  strings  and  draw  out  the 
melody  that  slept  within  the  chords — to  feel 
that  he  and  he  only  knew  the  keynote  to  its 
harmony.  And  now  she  doubted  him  and 
might  perhaps  shrink  from  him  ! 

He  watched  her  furtively  when  she  joined 
the  party  at  lunch.  She  had  quite  recovered 
herself  and  kept  a  perfectly  unmoved  coun- 
tenance when  it  was  announced  that  Mr. 
Danby  had  driven  off.  "As  if,"  Miss  Harman 
laughingly  remarked,  "  pursued  by  the  furies 
of  Orestes."  Phyllis  felt  that  Lady  Tracy 
sent  a  half-questioning  glance  in  her  direc- 
tion, slightly  elevating  her  eyebrows,  but 
even  this  brought  no  sign  of  self-conscious- 
ness. Her  ladyship  began  to  take  quite  an 
interest  in  "Eurydice" — this  last  sign  of 
savoir  faire  in  one  unaccustomed  to  the  wa  ys 
of  society  increased  her  admiration.  She 
fancied  here  was  a  girl  who  could  carry  out 
the  famous  saying,  "La  garde  meurt,  mais 
ne  se  rend  pas."  She  bade  her  adieu  with 
unfeigned  regret,  heightened  perhaps  by  the 
intuitive  knowledge  that  through  Phyllis, 
she  had  lost  her  preux  chevalier.  Miss  Dallas 
gave  her  an  invitation  to  visit  Castlemount 
whenever  she  was  in  that  neighbourhood 
again,  which  invitation  she  accepted  with 
characteristic  frankness. 

"  Come !  of  course  I  will,  whenever  you 
like  to  ask  me,  for  I  foresee  that  Sir  Bernard 
will  get  thoroughly  spoilt,  and  will  want 
some  one  to  tell  him  wholesome  truths. 
When  you  do,"  she  continued,  turning  to 
him,  "  send  for  me." 

"  You  must  come  before  then.  Lady  Laure, 
or  you  will  never  see  Castlemount." 

This  last  shaft  was  launched  as  he  sprang 
into  the  carriage  after  the  ladies.  She  made 
no  answer,  but  as  the  barouche  rolled  away 
turned  back  into  the  hall,  humming  softly 
"  Che  faro  senza  Eurydice  !" 

Phyllis  seemed  quite  to  have  forgotten  her 
morning's  vexation,  and  was  entirely  at  her 


ease  with  Sir  Bernard.  She  had  thrown 
aside  Mr.  Danby's  words  as  malicious  and 
untrue.  She  was  very  staunch  in  her  be- 
liefs, and  she  believed  in  Sir  Bernard  as 
one  willing  to  be  her  friend,  taking  an  in- 
terest in  her  for  his  cousin's  sake  ;  so  she 
settled  herself  comfortably  in  the  corner  of 
the  roomy  equipage,  saying  with  a  sigh  of 
content :  "  Isn't  it  nice  just  to  be  by  our- 
selves, Mamsell  1 " 

"  Didn't  you  enjoy  yourself,  dear  1 " 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  but  I  feel  as  if  I  had  seen  and 
done  as  much  in  one  night  as  in  years  of  my 
old  life.  I  am  afraid  I  was  not  born  to  be 
a  swell.  It  is  pleasant  as  a  sort  of  treat,  but 
I  think  I  should  like  our  quiet  Castlemount 
life  better  for  a  continuance." 

"  Do  you  know  you  have  quite  captivated 
Lady  Algernon,  Miss  Trevylian  ? " 

Phyllis  shook  her  head  as  if  to  negative 
the  statement,  saying,  "How  pretty  she 
is!" 

"  Very  fascinating,  yes  ;  very  amiable  and 
warm-hearted  under  a  certain  worldly  veneer, 
which  one  can  very  soon  see  through." 

"  How  is  it  she  is  so  much  away  from  her 
husband  ? "  asked  Phyllis  timidly. 

"  How  did  you  know  she  was  1 "  A  slight 
line  came  between  his  eyebrows. 

"  I  understood  they  were  not  often  toge 
ther."     She  spoke  deprecatingly. 

"•  Your  L'nformfint  is  mistaken  ;  Lady  Al- 
gernon is  devoted  to  her  husband  and  he  to 
her.  She  is  a  bad  sailor,  so  does  not  often 
accompany  him  in  his  yachting  excursions ; 
but  she  often  goes  to  meet  him  by  land. 
When  he  is  at  home  they  are  rarely  apart. 
Was  any  one  detracting  her  to  you,  and 
through  her  me  ?  I  saw  something  of  that 
in  your  eyes  last  night.  Do  not  believe  all 
that  you  hear.  Miss  Trevylian."  There  was 
a  tinge  of  reproach  in  his  tone. 

A  vivid  blush  crimsoned  her  cheek  as  she 
replied  half  playfully.  "  You  will  make  me 
afraid  of  you  again  if  you  show  such  power 
in  reading  my  thoughts." 

"  Then  you  plead  guilty  to  having  so 
judged.  Did  you  think  I  was  flirting  hor- 
ribly with  her  ladyship  1 " 

Miss  Dallas  came  to  the  rescue. 

"Bernard,  so  you  were." 

In  parrying  this  home-thrust  Phyllis  was 
spared  any  reply,  nor  did  she  take  much 
part  in  the  conversation  that  flowed  inter- 
mittently between  her  companions ;  she  sat 
with  dreamy,  contemplative  eye,  feeling  that 
the  drive  had  been  all  too  short.  The  day 
after  their  return  home  was  the  22nd  of 
November,  a  date  that  had  no  special  mean- 
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ing  for  Phyllis,  so  that  she  was  greatly  sur- 
prised to  fiud  a  large  package  addressed  to 
herself  awaiting  her  in  the  boudoir.  She 
surveyed  it  curiously,  turning  it  over,  as  if 
from  the  outside  she  could  guess  what  it 
contained. 

"  It  is  not  an  infernal  machine.  Miss  Tre- 
vylian,  it  will  not  explode,"  said  Sir  Ber- 
nard, with  a  look  of  anticipated  pleasure  in 
his  eyes. 

Eagerly  she  unfastened  the  wrappers  and 
an  exclamation  of  delight  escaped  her,  as 
she  opened  the  handsomely  bound  volume 
and  saw  the  beautiful  engravings,  ancient 
and  modern  representations  of  St.  CeciUa — 
the  frontispiece,  Frank  Dicksee's  "  Har- 
mony " — which  it  contained ;  also  a  sketch  of 
her  life  interspersed  with  musical  arrange- 
ments for  the  organ.  She  looked  up 
with  shining  eyes.  "  Oh,  Mamsell,  how 
splendid  ! " 

"My  dear,  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
What  does  the  title-page  say  ?  " 

Phyllis  turned  back  and  read,  "To  St. 
Ceciha  of  Castlemount,  on  her  fete  day, 
from  Bernard  Maxwell." 

In  a  moment  a  shadow  stole  over  her 
face.  Mr.  Danby's  words  had  left  their 
sting.  Ought  she  to  accept  a  present  from 
him  ?  Her  voice  and  glance  were  troubled 
as  she  said  shyly,  "  Thank  you  very  much. 
Sir  Bernard,  you  are  very  kind,  but,"  she 
closed  the  book.     "  I " 

He  interrupted  her  gravely.  "Please 
accept  it  as  an  acknowledgment  from  the 
Lord  of  the  Manor  of  your  gratuitous  ser- 
vices as  organist  and  the  interest  you  have 
taken  in  his  people." 

"  Thank  you,"  she  said  again  simply,  and 
her  face  cleared ;  but  Sir  Bernard  ate  his 
breakfast  in  silence ;  all  the  pleasure  he  had 
expected  to  derive  from  his  gift  was  dashed. 

Phyllis  felt  her  heart  hot.  Had  it  not 
been  for  those  cruel  insinuations  she  could 
have  received  it  as  a  mark  of  his  kindly  in- 
terest in  her,  but  now  she  must  more  sharply 
define  the  distance  between  the  master  and 
his  cousin's  companion. 

After  breakfast,  while  she  was  arranging 
the  flowers  in  the  boudoir,  she  heard  the 
dog-cart  pass  and  at  the  same  moment  Sir  Ber- 
nard entered.  "  I  have  come  to  say  good- 
bye, Miss  Trevylian ;  I  am  off  to  town  for  a 
few  days."  He  retained  her  hand  while  he 
said,  "^Mien  am  I  to  be  allowed  to  give 
you  any  pleasure  without  being  obliged  to 
receive  exact  payment  in  so  much  work  done 
as  an  equivalent  1  Be  content  to  remain  my 
creditor  for  a  short  time  longer — some  day 


I  shall  ask  you  for  principal  and  interest — 
then  you  may  repay  me."  His  clasp  tight- 
ened and  without  waiting  for  an  answer  he 
was  gone. 

Phyllis  stood  where  he  had  left  her,  with- 
out moving,  statuesque,  save  for  the  rapid 
changes  of  expression  in  her  face.  A  blush 
stole  slowly  into  her  cheek  and  remained 
thei'e,  while  a  smile  flickered  like  sun  rays 
through  quivering  leaves  across  her  mouth, 
tremulous  yet  full  of  light.  Gradually  it 
faded  away,  leaving  the  featiues  almost 
colder  for  the  warmth  that  had  suffused 
them.  How  absurd  of  her  to  imagine  that 
Sir  Bernard's  words  meant  anything  but  that 
she  might  give  him  help  in  overcoming 
Nancy's  scruples  about  her  delicacy  being  a 
bar  to  marriage  !  She  gave  herself  a  mental 
scolding.  What  had  she  been  dreaming  1 
"  What's  Hecuba  to  him  or  he  to  Hecuba  ? " 
she  said  half  aloud,  with  a  little  laugh  and 
shake  of  the  head. 

Miss  Dallas  opened  the  door.  "WTiat 
amuses  you,  child  1 " 

"  Only  myself,  Mamsell ; "  then  she  be- 
thought herself  of  a  letter  she  had  received 
by  the  morning's  post,  but  which  her  pre- 
sent and  Sir  Bernard's  hasty  departure  had 
put  out  of  her  mind.  It  was  from  Jack.  The 
opening  grieved  her,  and  the  end — well,  she 
hardly  knew  whether  she  were  annoyed  or 
could  laugh  at  it  as  she  had  done  at  the 
foohsh  temerity  of  her  o'^vn  thoughts.  It 
began  : — 

"  So  Jack  is  forgotten  after  all !  At  least 
I  gather  as  much  from  your  silence.  Could 
you  not  have  found  time  to  let  me  see  the 
smallest  specimen  of  3'our  handwriting  1  if 
you  only  knew  how  I  wearied  for  it,  but 
each  post  only  brought  the  news,  Phyllis 
has  forgotten."  Then  he  went  on  to  more 
general  topics,  his  studies  and  amusements, 
concluding  with  a  blending  of  sweetness  and 
acidity,  a  mixture  of  blue  and  yellow  sug- 
gestive of  the  green-eyed  monster.  "You 
see  what  a  long  screed,  as  Miss  Dallas  calls 
it,  I  am  giving  you,  but  while  I  write  I  don't 
feel  so  far  away,  and  that,  at  least  during  its 
perusal,  I  am  in  your  thoughts.  Sir  Ber- 
nard is  making  an  unusually  long  stay  at 
home ;  there  must  surely  be  some  great 
attraction  at  Castlemount  to  win  him  from 
his  love  of  wandering." 

As  she  folded  the  letter,  she  said  to  her- 
self wearily,  "Between  them  thej'  will  drive 
me  away ;"  then  \vith  a  spark  of  the  quiet 
determination  not  lacking  in  her  character, 
she  pressed  her  foot  more  firmly  on  the  floor, 
"They  shall  not,  let  them  say  what  they  will ! " 
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And  at  that  moment  Mr.  Danby  was  saying 
a  good  deal  more  than  she  would  have  liked 
to  hear.  His  expression  had  been  like  Ahab's 
"  Hast  thou  found  me,  oh  my  enemy  ?"  when, 
on  being  somewhat  unceremoniously  pitch- 
forked into  a  first-class  smoking  carriage,  he 
discovered  Sir  Bernard  to  be  the  only  other 
occupant,  comfortably  ensconced  in  the 
farther  corner.  He  cursed  his  luck  that  he 
had  neither  newspaper  nor  book,  behind 
which  to  entrench  himself ;  having  reached 
the  station  just  as  the  train  was  on  the  point 
of  starting,  there  had  been  no  time  to  pro- 
cure either ;  his  only  resource  was  to  hunt  in 
every  pocket,  but  the  right  one,  for  his  cigar 
case,  responding  gruffly  to  Sir  Bernard's 
pleasant  "  Good  morning,  Danby." 

Had  it  been  one  of  his  vices,  which  it  was 
not.  Sir  Bernard  might  have  thought  his 
companion  had  been  drinking,  so  blear-eyed 
and  cross-grained  did  he  look ;  the  fact  being 
that  he  was  thoroughly  ashamed  of  himself, 
but  too  self-opinionated  to  confess  it  even  to 
himself — and  to  have  i-un  across  the  author 
of  his  humiliation  in  his  then  mood  was 
the  last  thing  he  could  have  desired.  Sir  Ber- 
nard waited  for  the  soothing  influence  of  the 
"  pernicious  weed  "  to  have  its  effect  before 
making  any  further  advances,  but  a  sudden 
execration,  louder  than  one  would  have 
thought  the  occasion  could  possibly  have  war- 
ranted, drew  his  attention  once  more  to  his 
companion. 

The  reason  was  easily  discoverable ;  Mr. 
Danby's  silver  match-box  was — empty  !  This 
is  exasperating  to  the  most  amiable  of  men ; 
in  fact  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  no 
smoker,  unless  in  the  first  flush  of  a  love 
affair  and  in  liis  mistress's  presence,  could 
make  the  discovery  with  any  pretence  to 
equanimity. 

"Let  me  give  you  a  light,"  said  Sir  Ber- 
nard blandly.  Danby  glared  at  him,  but 
could  not  resist  the  offer.  Smoking  would 
give  him  an  excuse  for  silence  ;  but  now 
that  the  ice  was  once  broken,  the  Baronet 
was  not  going  to  let  him  oS"  so  easily. 
Taking  a  seat  nearer  to  him,  he  said, 

"  I  hope,  Danby,  you  bear  me  no  malice 
regarding  that  afiair  of  Miss  Trevylian's.  I 
can  assure  you  I  did  my  best  to  put  your 
suit  in  as  favourable  a  light  as  I  could,  but 
she  gave  so  decided  a  negative  to  your  pro- 
posal, that  I  begged  you  to  take  it  as  final, 
which  I  fancy  you  did  not." 

"  No,"  replied  his  companion  fiercely. 
"How  was  I  to  be  sure  that  you  had  not 
given  a  garbled  version  1  You  might  be  in 
love  with  her  yourself  and  shirk  it.     When 


I  heard  you  singing  together,  I  felt  what  a 
pull  you  had  over  me." 

"  My  dear  fellow,  you  tilt  at  windmills. 
Because  one  sings  vrith  a  lady,  one  is  not 
bound  to  be  in  love  with  her  ]  besides,  she 
could  have  given  you  no  reason  to  insult 
her." 

"  Insult  her !    Who  told  you  that  I  had  1 " 

"  Miss  Trevylian's  face  was  sufficient  evi- 
dence, and  your  hurried  departure  made  me 
guess  something  unpleasant  had  passed  be- 
tween  you  ;  and  I  fear,  Danby "     Sir 

Bernard  looked  hard  at  the  other.  "  What 
did  you  say  about  me  1 " 

"About  youl"  Danby  looked  uncom- 
fortable. 

"  Yes ;  Miss  Trevylian's  manner  to  me  has 
changed,  and  you  are  responsible  ;  of  that  I 
am  convinced.  I  thought  better  of  you  than 
to  imagine  you  would  be  so  un-English  as  to 
strike  below  the  belt." 

Danby  winced.  This  accusation  hit  him 
hard.  He  was  tremendously  insular,  and  to 
be  accused  of  doing  anything  un-English 
was  galling  to  his  pride  ;  but  whether  he 
was  really  smoking  the  pipe  of  peace,  and 
believed  in  Bernard  Maxwell's  sincerity,  or 
whether  he  had  found  the  process  of  tearing 
a  passion  to  tatters  somewhat  enervating, 
love-making  hitherto  not  having  been  in  his 
line,  he  was  gradually  regaining  his  naturally 
boyish  good-nature,  and  made  sheepish  ad- 
vances towards  reconciliation. 

"  Don't  be  too  hard  on  a  fellow,  Maxwell. 
A  man  in  love,  you  know,  is  not  quite  re- 
sponsible, and  I  thought  of  the  courtship  of 
Miles  Standish." 

"  Did  you  think  she  had  said,  '  Speak  for 
yourself,  John  V"  A  tender  smile  curved 
his  lips.  Then  the  remembrance  of  the  way 
in  which  his  present  had  been  received  threw 
a  shadow  across  his  face  ;  but  lest  he  should 
betray  his  feelings,  he  continued  lightly, 
"Miss  Trevylian  did  not  do  me  the  honour. 
There  are  as  good  fish  in  the  sea  as  ever 
came  out ;  so  I  daresay  you  will  find  some 
one  glad  to  be  Mrs.  Danby  of  Dene,  and  a 
few  good  runs  with  the  Hartshire  hounds 
will  soon  patch  up  the  broken  remnants  of 
your  heart." 

Danby  laughed.  "  Well,  I  daresay  a 
bachelor's  life  is  the  best.  I  might  get  a 
wife  who  objected  to  my  hunting  four  days 
a  week.  At  any  rate,  horses  are  not  so  ex- 
pensive, as  far  as  I  can  judge ; "  and  so 
philosophically  Mr.  Danby  dismissed  the 
subject,  feeling  less  sore  at  having  failed  in 
a  tilt  with  Hymen  than  if  he  had  blundered 
a  fence  in  a  good  jumping  country. 
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II. 


IT  may  be  difficult  for  a  greybeard  to  ap- 
prehend the  situation,  but  somehow  there 
seems  to  be  less  "  fun  "  among  undergradu- 
ates than  there  was  (is  their  Avorld  growing 
sadder  ?)  and  surely  the  fierceness  of  their 
amusement  has  abated.  "  Athletics  "  indeed 
were  not  so  very  long  ago  comparatively 
unrecognised.  There  was  plenty  of  foot-ball, 
cricket,  riding,  and  rowing,  but  if  a  man 
jumped  over  a  six-barred  gate  he  was  not 
"  honourably  mentioned  "  in  all  the  leading 
journals  the  next  morning.  Nevertheless, 
"Town"  and  "Gown "battles,  in  my  time,  were 
so  serious  that,  after  one  prolonged  campaign, 
a  special  assize  was  held  at  Cambridge  to  try 
offenders,  and  the  judge  had  a  thick  stick 
and  a  bent  poker  laid  on  a  table  before  him  as 
witnesses  to  the  hard  hitting  that  had  come 
to  pass. 

But  if  this  university  is  less  boisterous  it 
shows  other  phases  of  force,  especially  in  the 
production  of  Girton  and  Newnham.  We  do 
not  yet  realise  the  revolution  which  has  taken 
place,  or  rather  the  new  action  which  has 
been  set  up,  of  late  years  in  the  way  of 
university  extension,  and  it  will  go  on,  what- 
ever attitude  may  be  taken  by  the  successors 
of  those  who  were  counted  as  the  wisest 
among  their  rulers  when  the  new  world  first 
offered  to  draw  near  to  the  old  universities. 
Instead  of  trusting  to  the  contagious  grace 
and  force  of  education,  instead  of  hailing  any 
possible  contact  whereby  the  coming  race 
might  be  leavened  with  the  virtue  of  the  past, 
the  mind  of  too  many  dominant  Dons  has 
been  to  drive  the  stranger  from  their  doors. 
Look,  for  instance,  at  the  Great  Eastern  Line. 
That  railway  shuns  the  city  as  if  it  had  the 
plague  ;  and  even  now  the  same  mood  of 
apprehension  which  kept  a  new-fangled 
station  at  more  than  "  arm's  "  length  from  the 
consecrated  college  has  not  died  out.  A 
sample  of  it  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  Girton 
students  are  obliged  to  travel  miles  in  order 
to  attend  a  lecture  in  the  university  to  which 
they  belong.  I  don't  wonder,  however,  at 
old  gentlemen  rubbing  their  eyes  on  seeing 
the  Senate  House  galleries  full  of  girl  under- 
graduates. I  well  remember  one  occasion 
when  I  went  up  to  vote  for  some  extension 
of  their  privileges.  It  was  to  the  effect  that 
they  might  not  merely  be  examined,  but  also 
classed.  There  was  a  thick  fringe  of  young 
ladies   aloft,   leaning   on   their   elbows   and 


looking  down  at  us.  Many  of  them  wore 
flapped  Eubens  (I  think  they  are  so  called) 
hats  which  looked  like  very  battered  uni- 
versity caps,  and  thus  suggested  that  atmo- 
sphere of  commentary  which  is  associated 
with  freespoken  youth.  But,  however  ex- 
cited, these  young  ladies  were  as  quiet  as 
mice.  Everybody  was  in  a  serious  mood. 
An  insistent  earnestness  excluded  all  sense 
of  humour.  One  of  the  best  known  pro- 
moters of  women's  rights  was,  on  that  occa- 
sion, talking  solemnly  to  myself  about  the 
importance  of  securing  a  favourable  vote ;  and 
on  my  saying  "  Yes  ;  good  thing  for  girls  to 
know  their  places,"  wagged  his  chin  and  re- 
marked (with  a  perfectly  grave,  monosyllabic, 
and  innocent  face)  "Truly."  I  blushed  to  think 
of  my  unappreciated  irreverence.  Of  course 
the  situation  was  serious.  It  was  the  dawn 
of  an  unknown  day.  And  there  was  some- 
thing to  be  said  on  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion. Nevertheless,  on  looking  at  the  pos- 
sible risks  involved  in  this  educational  revo- 
lution, I  cannot  believe  that  its  promoters 
need  apprehend  any  unseemliness  or  f  roward 
behaviour  on  the  part  of  female  students. 
A  "fast"  girl  will  be  an  impossibility,  i.e.  as 
a  student  at  Cambridge.  The  fear,  perhaps, 
on  the  contrary,  is  that  she  may  become 
too  prim  and  conventionally  self-restrained. 
Some  little  time  ago  I  went  over  the  famous 
Wellesley  University  or  College,  near  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  when  there  were  upwards  of 
five  hundred  young  women  keeping  term. 
They  came  from  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth  as  well  as  from  distant  States,  but  I 
seemed  never  to  have  heard  such  profound 
silence  as  that  which  brooded  over  this  mul- 
titude of  girls.  The  institution  was  in  full 
blast,  but  even  the  hum  of  industry  was  not 
audible.  The  educational  machinery  was 
noiseless.  If  a  kitten  had  sneezed  you  would 
have  heard  it  over  the  whole  place. 

Perhaps  the  most  pregnant  university 
mood  is  seen,  not  so  much  in  the  admission 
of  women  resident  undergraduates,  and  the 
classing  of  them  after  examination  (which 
must  surely  before  long  lead  to  their  recep- 
tion of  degrees),  as  in  the  various  forms  of 
"  university  extension,"  whereby  classes  are 
held  by  professors  at  an  increasing  number 
of  })rovincial  centres,  and  feelers  are  sent  out 
to  apply  university  tests  to  those  who  have 
been  anyhow  taught.    But  why  should  there 
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not  be  a  multiplication  of  means  in  or  near 
the  universities  themselves  for  the  teaching 
of  "  out-college  "  men  1  At  present  these 
avail  themselves  of  the  old  lodging  accom- 
modation in  the  town.  And  this,  not  having 
been  constructed  with  any  eye  to  educational 
purposes,  is  therefore  often  not  only  other- 
wise unsuitable^  but  costly.  Why  should 
not  houses  be  erected  like,  say,  "  Peabody 
Buildings,"  with  simple  sumptuary  laws  and 
adequate  provision,  for  the  lodgment  of  poor 
students  attending  university  lectures  1  Dis- 
tance is  nothing  now.  Perhaps  the  peculiar 
and  strong  social  flavour  of  the  place  (which 
it  largely  receives  from  public  schools,  but 
which  is  of  more  recent  growth  than  many 
academical  conservatives  would  like  to  ad- 
mit) would  be  somewhat  diluted  by  a  flood  of 
non-college  students.  "  University  exten- 
sion," however,  is  in  the  air,  and  the  mood 
of  collegiate  exclusiveness  must  look  after 
itself. 

III. 

To  pass  from  collegiate  to  some  early 
clerical  experience,  I  wonder  whether  men 
of  other  professions  make  as  many  mistakes 
as  some  clergymen  do  when  (though  carefully 
trained  and  honestly  devoted)  they  begin 
their  work.  They  are  mostly  received  with 
a  spirit  of  kindness  and  forbearance,  which 
is  the  less  gratifying  to  the  recipient  if  he 
reflects  that  his  good  friends  and  hearers 
qualify  their  acceptance  of  his  sermons  by  a 
belief  that  their  better  knowledge  will  cor- 
rect any  ignorance  he  may  show.  They  are 
not  equally  ready  to  consult  a  young  doctor. 
But  then  his  errors  are  likely  to  be  sooner 
realised  than  those  of  the  ecclesiastical  neo- 
phyte, and  a  serious  medical  mistake  may  cause 
the  immediate  intervention  of  the  coroner. 
The  parson  may  indeed  be  "sat  upon"  to 
his  discomfiture,  but  those  who  try  him  are 
patients,  not  officials.  They  are  the  sheep 
who  judge  the  young  shepherd.  One  (re- 
ported to  be  very  black)  tried  me,  fresh  from 
the  university  and  the  seat  of  a  theological 
college.  He  was  a  cobbler,  but  known  better 
as  a  (so-called)  "infidel."  In  all  righteous 
sincerity,  my  pouch  filled  with  the  last  patent 
ecclesiastical  cartridges,  I  called  on  him,  and, 
like  a  young  soldier,  opened  fire  at  long 
range.  But  we  soon  came  to  close  quarters, 
and  I  got  such  a  mauling  as  taught  me 
something  beyond  what  I  had  learnt  from 
the  orthodox  theologian  I  had  been  reading 
with  at  Cliichester.  My  black  sheep — this 
unaccredited  shoe-mending  examiner — in  the 
presence,   moreover,   of    several    full-grown 


lambs  who  happened  to  be  browsing  in  that 
corner  of  the  fold,  so  dissected  and  routed  me, 
that  when  (inside  out)  I  walked  away  down 
the  little  path  between  the  gooseberry  bushes 
that  led  from  his  door  to  the  garden  gate, 
and  heard  him  firing  his  last  shots  (civilly 
enough),  I  felt — well,  as  if  the  bishop  had 
made  a  mistake,  and  ordained  a  boy  about 
ten  years  old.  I  entirely  forget  what  the 
tough,  honest,  freethinking  cobbler  said,  ex- 
cept that  it  was  distinctly  unpleasant  and 
humiliating.  But  I  have  often  since  wished 
that  every  parish  had  such  a  permanent 
official,  if  it  were  only  to  teach  pious  and 
conceited  young  ministers  a  more  excellent 
way  of  joining  issue  with  a  sceptic  than  that 
of  aggressive  proselytism. 

Should  a  clergyman  ever  "doctor"  his 
sheep  ?  Surely  he  should  look  on  the  physi- 
cian as  a  fellow-minister,  but  should  he  ever 
try  to  heal  the  sick  with  his  own  hands  1  I 
say  "Yes."  He  should  at  any  rate  know 
what  to  do  in  cases  of  sudden  illness  or  acci- 
dent. An  early  charge  given  to  the  Apostles 
Avas  "Heal  the  sick."  No  doubt  the  sub- 
division of  professions,  and  the  need  which 
exists  for  the  protection  of  the  public  from 
unauthorised  practitioners,  forbid  a  clergy- 
man to  combine  the  offices  of  a  physician 
and  a  priest,  but  he  should  know  what  to  do 
in  an  emergency.  And  for  this  purpose  I 
should  like  every  deacon  to  "walk"  some 
hospital  for  awhile,  and  expect  him  to  pass 
a  satisfactory  examination  in  simple  surgery 
and  sanitary  science.  Anyhow,  he  should 
attend  an  "  ambulance  class."  A  "  little 
knowledge"  is  not  a  "dangerous  thing;" 
when  an  artery  has  been  cut  or  nature  has 
received  a  sudden  shock,  and  the  doctor  can- 
not be  had.  The  remedy  must  then  be  quick. 
Once  when  I  had  taken  some  hundreds  of 
children  out  for  their  "  school  treat,"  and  we 
were  all  playing  in  the  grounds  of  the  house 
to  which  we  had  gone,  a  boy  started  down 
hill  with  a  heavy  iron  roller.  It  got  the 
mastery  over  and  finally  squashed  him  (who 
was  on  its  wrong  side)  against  a  wall.  I  was 
sent  for,  and  found  him  lying  on  the  ground, 
white,  limp,  and  seemingly  pulseless.  But  an 
immediate  and  strong  dose  of  brandy  set 
that  boy  on  his  legs  at  once,  and  instead  of 
being  killed,  he  ate  as  good  a  tea  as  the  best 
of  them  within  an  hour.  A  dose  does  not, 
however,  always  fulfil  the  intentions  of  the 
patient.  One  day  I  was  hurriedly  summoned 
to  a  woman  who  had  "  poisoned  herself  "  in 
a  church  porch.  I  didn't  in  the  least  know 
what  to  do,  so  I  called  a  passing  constable, 
who  eventually  had  her  before  the  magis- 
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trate  for  attempted  suicide.  It  appeared  that 
(being  determined  to  die)  she  had  applied 
at  a  chemist  for  some  pnissic  acid,  which  she 
called  "  oil  of  almonds."  He  sold  her  a  large 
bottle  of  hair  ®il.  This  (having  repaired  to 
a  church  porch  as  a  safe  and  consecrated 
spot)  she  uncorked  and  slowly  swallowed. 
No  wonder  she  felt  bad.  But  it  was  an  igno- 
minious disillusion  gravely  to  look  death  in 
the  face  and  then  find  herself  in  charge  of  a 
constable,  convicted  of  having  drunk  half  a 
pint  of  Rowland's  Macassar.  I  had  smelt  the 
empty  bottle  (with  surprise  at  its  greasy  per- 
fume), and  then,  as  the  poor  creature  was 
not  insensible  (though  she  sat  huddled  up 
and  was  gurgling  unpleasantly),  attempted 
no  diagnosis  of  the  disaster,  but,  as  I  have 
said,  summoned  the  nearest  policeman.  In 
this  case  the  medical  skill  of  the  clergyman 
was  not  needed,  and  yet  in  many  places  it  is 
as  valuable  to  him  as  it  is  to  the  traveller. 
AMiat  touching  faith  is  placed  in  the  latter, 
especially  if  he  be  a  white  man,  among  dark 
skins  !  I  remember  once  anointing  the  eyes 
of  some  Bedouins  in  the  desert  with  sulphate 
of  zinc.  They  submitted  to  my  smearing 
fingers  not  only  with  grateful  obeisance,  but 
with  such  perfect  confidence  that  I  had  great 
difficulty  in  persuading  a  poor  fellow  who 
crawled  up  ^Yiih  a  broken  leg  that  my  little 
bottle  of  white  salve  could  do  nothing  for 
liim.  How  piteous  is  sufTering,  and  yet  how 
very  little  could  the  best  doctor  have  done  for 
this  crippled  Arab,  whose  limb  was  long  past 
being  set !  One  thought  of  the  many  "  halt 
and  maimed"  who  are  mentioned  in  the 
gospel  histories.  I  gave  my  man  some  "  back- 
shish," and  he  dragged  himself  away.  After 
all,  indeed,  how  limited  is  the  power  of  all 
our  science  and  skill,  however  favourable  the 
occasion  for  its  exercise  may  be  !  The  most 
excellent  knowledge  is  the  conviction  that 
the  sufferer  can  obtain  relief  only  by  helping 
nature.  The  drug  itself  does  not  "  cure  the 
disease ; "  but  if  it  be  a  stimulant,  or  other- 
wise energetic  in  its  action,  merely  gives  a 
lift  to  the  man's  own  hesitating  power,  or,  if 
a  narcotic,  dulls  the  pain,  which  would  banish 
the  di\ane  restorer,  sleep.  And  yet  there  is 
an  ugly  side  to  all  this  wisdom,  for  most  of 
the  physic  which  a  man  swallows  or  medical 
treatment  which  he  adopts,  goes  only  to  cor- 
rect the  excesses  in  labour,  pleasure,  meat 
and  drink  which  he  might  have  avoided,  or 
to  dull  his  sorrow  for  the  mistakes  he  has 
made.  Science  is  excellent;  but  we  must 
admit  that  sometimes  it  breeds  ofience.  When 
a  tippler  is  persuaded  that  a  box  of  pills  will 
correct  the  immediately  unpleasant  effects  of 


a  bottle  of  brandy,  the  bliss  of  ignorance  might 
be  more  honoured  than  it  is.  Of  all  self-indul- 
gent fools,  commend  me  not  to  a  learned,  but 
to  a  crafty  and  sagacious ,  one,  who  knows 
best  how  to  disarm  the  immediate  Nemesis  of 
indula;ence. 

In  recalling  the  observation  and  experi- 
ence of  some  years,  there  is  nothing  more 
perplexing  than  pain.  What  is  it  1  Who 
feels  it  1  Is  there  any  possibility  of  compa- 
rison between  sufferers  ?  Some  time  ago  a 
little  girl  had  a  tooth  dra^vn  at  a  dental  hos- 
pital. The  operator  was  so  pleased  with  her 
courage  that  he  gave  her  a  penny.  Next 
morning  she  presented  herself,  hoping  to 
empty  her  mouth  at  the  same  price.  How- 
ever toothless,  she  could  have  immediatelj" 
enjoyed  the  filling  of  it  with  "suckers."  The 
flesh  as  well  as  the  heart  knoweth  its  own 
bitterness.  Bodies  as  well  as  souls  may  be 
unfeeling.  We  all  know  the  story  of  the 
big  beetle  which  an  entomologist  had  pinned 
to  a  card  in  the  company  of  a  dozen  smaller 
ones.  Supposing  them  to  be  killed  he  had 
shut  down  the  lid  of  his  box  and  gone  to 
bed.  Next  morning  he  found  that  the  big 
one  had  lifted  his  pin  out,  and  (still  impaled) 
had  gone  round  and  eaten  all  his  brethren  in 
captivity  who  had  not  strength  to  wrench 
themselves  free.  But  if  it  is  difficult  to  esti- 
mate another's  pain,  how  hard  it  is  to  under- 
stand why  a  narcotic,  which  removes  it  from 
one  man,  does  not  touch  (except  perhaps  to 
increase)  it  in  another.  Take  subcutane- 
ous injection  of  morphia.  A  pointed  steel 
syringe,  no  bigger  than  a  needle,  is  pushed 
under  the  skin,  and  a  few  drops  of  the  dead- 
ening fluid  are  squirted  in.  No  one  knows 
how  it  will  affect  his  individuality.  Once, 
when  in  sleepless  agony  from  sciatica,  my 
doctor  said,  "  I  shall  try  morphia."  The 
operation  was  painless.  I  wondered  what 
was  going  to  happen.  In  six  minutes  (I  had 
my  watch  in  my  hand)  there  came  round 
about  me  (so  it  seemed)  a  mysterious  atmo- 
sphere of  peace.  This  passed  into  rapture. 
I  saw  a  fresh  meaning  in  the  word  "ecstasy." 
I  grew  "light,"  not  "  light-headed,"  for  I  re- 
mained intensely  conscious  of  the  whole  pro- 
cedure. I  was  lifted  up.  I  floated  into  another 
world.  The  pain,  Avhich  had  been  acute, 
vanished  away,  and  Avas  succeeded  by  an  ex- 
cess of  pleasure.  Then  I  went  to  bed,  slept 
like  an  infant,  and  woke  to  find  no  sense  of 
suffenng  nor  aftertaste  of  nausea.  I  urged  a 
tortured  friend  of  mine  to  try  morphia  in  this 
form.  He  did,  but  only  to  be  subjected  to 
additional  agony  for  hours.  As  for  me,  I 
felt  that  the  world  had  revealed  inconceiv- 
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able  resources,  and  on  my  doctor  giving  me 
a  magic  squirt,  and  saying  that  if  the  pain 
returned  I  might  repeat  the  simple  opera- 
tion myself,  I  walked  about  feeling  that  I 
had  a  Miracle  in  my  pocket.  I  performed  it, 
I  think,  four  times,  till  the  enemy  was  wholly 
routed.  But  I  do  not  wonder  at  the  repeated 
yielding  of  a  weak  will  to  the  temptation  of 
such  a  delicious  charm,  and  am  not  surprised 
at  some  physicians  having  to  treat  many  pa- 
tients exhausted  by  uncontrolled  indulgence 
in  its  enjoyment. 

I  began  all  this  by  asking  how  far  the  par- 
son should  learn,  and  be  justified  in  using, 
the  art  of  cure.  But,  whatever  the  answer, 
he  should  know  how  to  face  an  epidemic, 
\vith  some  knowledge  of  the  sanitary  laws  of 
life  which  are  divine,  and  not  merely  add  to 
the  number  of  his  services  in  church.  I  shall 
not  soon  forget  a  severe  cholera  season  in 
London.  I  had  just  reached  Switzerland 
when  a  copy  of  the  Times,  which  followed 
me,  announced  the  somewhat  sudden  appear- 
ance of  the  plague  in  town.  Some  floating 
prospect  of  a  few  ascents  had  already  made 
me  begin  to  look  for  my  snow  legs  in  a  day's 
walk  to  the  Col  of  the  Theodule  and  back  from 
the  Eiffel.  But  as  there  was  infinitely  more 
interest  in  a  sanitary  campaign  than  in  any 
mountain  tour  I  hurried  back,  and  had  a 
lively  battle  with  cholera  for  some  six  weeks. 
We  had  no  "  outbreak"  in  our  parish.  Eight 
imported  cases  were  snuffed  out  or  isolated 
before  further  mischief  was  done.  The  first 
two,  I  remember,  came  from  Bow,  and  both 
sufferers  died.  I  was  taken  to  task  after- 
wards for  seeing  their  clothes  burnt  myself. 
How  curious  it  is  to  watch  a  panic,  and 
(while  it  lasts)  how  immediately  people  obey 
any  one  who  chooses  to  give  orders !  I  myself 
had  no  ofl&cially  medical  authority  whatever, 
but  on  my  serving  every  household  with 
printed  sanitary  instructions,  and  sending 
a  member  of  a  self-constituted  committee 
(also  armed  with  quite  unauthorised  print) 
to  see  whether  they  were  attended  to,  the 
whole  place  seemed  to  pluck  up  heart.  I 
was  roundly  abused  when  the  danger  had 
passed,  and  people  began  to  think  about 
what  they  had  done.  But,  for  all  that, 
the  drains  had  been  properly  trapped,  water- 
supply  looked  to,  dirty  back -yard  lime- 
washed,  &c.,  &c.,  and  though  much  good  was 
probably  undone  by  subsequent  carelessness, 
it  had  been  done,  for  once  at  least,  past 
repentance.  Talking  of  panics,  I  fancy  we 
can  never  test  their  effect.  For  instance,  it 
is  not  unlikely  that  some  people  are  buried 
alive  during  a  fatal  epidemic.     I  remember 


one  young  woman,  Sarah   ,    who   was 

reckoned  to  be  dead  from  cholera.  She  was 
laid  out  ready  for  the  grim  collecting  cart  to 
call  from  the  undertakers,  when  a  neighbour 
came  in  and  lamented  over  her.  "  And  is 
poor  Sarah  really  dead  ? "  she  cried.  "  Well," 
said  her  mother,  "  she  is,  and  she  will  soon 
be  fetched  away ;  but  if  you  can  do  anything 
you  may  do  it."  Acting  on  this  permission, 
the  practical  neighbour  set  about  rubbing 
Sarah  profusely  with  mustard.  Sarah  sat  up, 
stung  into  renovated  life,  and  so  far  recovered 
as  to  marry ;  and  I  myself  christened  four 
or  five  of  her  children  in  the  course  of  the 
next  few  years.  Another  man  (he  was  a 
potman)  lay  in  extremis.  A  doctor  was 
called  in  who  said,  "Turn  him  on  his  face 
and  I  will  put  a  thick  strip  of  flannel  soaked 
in  spirits  of  wine  down  his  spine.  We  will 
see  what  that  will  do."  A  sister  brought  a 
store  of  flannel,  the  doctor  soaked  it  in  spirit, 
and  prepared  to  apply  it  as  he  proposed. 
First,  however,  he  placed  the  soaking  mess  in 
a  heap  (almost  as  big  as  a  small  hassock)  in 
the  middle  of  his  back.  Meanwhile  the  sister 
leant  forward  with  a  candle  (it  was  night) 
and  accidentally  set  the  hassock  on  fire.  This 
woke  the  potman  up ;  and  not  very  long  ago 
the  doctor  told  me  he  had  seen  him  in  a 
street  near  the  Oxford  Circus.  It  is  a  great 
mistake,  when  you  are  surrounded  by  Asiatic 
cholera,  to  make  a  marked  change  in  your 
ordinary  diet.  The  chief  thing  is — espe- 
cially for  those  whose  business  brings  them 
into  contact  with  sufferers — never  to  eat 
with  unwashed  hands,  to  avoid  air  most 
likely  to  be  contaminated  by  floating  germs 
of  the  pestilence,  such  as  that  which  makes 
a  draught  from  the  patient's  bed,  and  to  be 
very  careful  about  the  water  drunk.  Water 
is  now  proved  to  be  a  frequent  vehicle  of 
mischief,  and  no  infusion  of  spirits  has  any 
effect  upon  the  minute  seeds  of  cholera  which 
it  may  contain. 

The  sparkling  rills  which  flash  through 
some  ill-drained  towns  may  be  deadly  in- 
struments of  death.  I  remember,  )"ears  ago, 
while  staying  in  the  Salt  Lake  City,  being 
struck  with  what  seemed  to  me  needless 
mortality  (especially  among  children),  and 
having  it  in  some  measure  accounted  for  by 
those  bright  gutter  brooklets,  for  Mormons 
are  professedly  teetotallers.  But  the  severest 
disciples  of  Brigham  Young  (then  alive  and 
dominant)  did  not  always  confine  themselves 
to  water.  One  day,  since  I  was  staying  in  a 
house  where  "wine  was  strictly  prohibited,  I 
went  to  a  "  Gentile  "  store  for  a  bottle.  It 
called  itself  sherry,  but  I  hardly  tasted  it, 
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since,  on  returning  with  my  purchase,  I  met 
a  very  conspicuous  Mormon,  one  of  Brigham 
Young's  right-hand  men.  Says  he,  "  What 
have  you  got  there  ?  "  "  Some  sherry,"  I 
replied.  Then  he  looked  round  to  see  that 
he  was  well  out  of  public  earshot,  and  said, 
"  I'll  come  to  your  room  and  drink  it." 
This  he  did,  from  the  tumbler  on  my  wash- 
hand-stand.  Fact.  It  did  not,  however, 
look  well  for  an  apostle,  and  one,  too,  who 
had  been  a  distinguished  and  successful  mis- 
sionary in  Europe ;  but  he  knew  that  I 
would  not  peach.  Possibly  it  would  have 
been  as  much  as  my  life  was  worth  to  have 
done  so,  had  I  been  so  inclined — but  of 
course  I  was  not. 

I  might  say,  by  the  way,  that  there  has  all 
along  been  much  misapprehension  about  the 


social  and  political  position  of  the  Mormon. 
Ho  is  not  properly  a  polygamist.  The  staunch 
disciples  of  Smith,  the  original  prophet, 
have  always  publicly  and  bitterly  protested 
against  "  plural  marriage."  I  remember  that 
they  used  to  hold  crowded  meetings  against 
it  in  the  Salt  Lake  City  nearly  twenty  years 
ago.  Will  the  present  polygamist  submit  to 
the  central  authority  which  now  proposes 
their  "disestablishment  and  disendowment," 
or  fight  1  The  "  ecclesiastical "  rule  of  the 
polygamist  "  apostle "  is  so  intrusive  and 
severe  that  I  fancy  many  who  now  secretly 
groan  under  it  would  not  be  sorry  to  see 
the  backs  of  their  present  masters  broken. 
Anyhow,  a  resentment  of  their  reign  is 
no  new  thing  among  the  Mormons  them- 
selves. 
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J  ROM  the  time  when  Virgil  wrote   the 


treatise  in  verse  on  practical  bee-keep- 
ing, which  is  known  as  the  "Fourth  Georgic," 
the  science  of  apiculture  remained  unpro- 
gressive  for  eighteen  centuries.  No  material 
additions  were  made  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  subject  until  after  the  middle  of  the  last 
century.  This  neglect  was  no  doubt  due  to 
the  extreme  difficulty  of  making  observations 
upon  the  habits  of  bees.  Apart  from  the 
fact  that  bees  are  armed  with  formidable 
stings,  and  are  ready  to  sacrifice  their  lives 
in  defence  of  their  homes,  they  live,  as  every 
one  knows,  in  jealously-sealed  hives  or  hol- 
low trees,  with  one  small  opening,  filling  the 
whole  available  space  with  closely-packed 
comb,  which  they  will  only  build  in  the 
dark.  If  a  hive  be  lifted  up  and  turned 
over  for  inspection,  the  quiet  domestic  opera- 
tions of  the  inhabitants  cease  at  once,  and  a 
violent  agitation  takes  place,  which  is  con- 
tinued until  long  after  the  hive  is  restored 
to  its  proper  position.  The  difficulty  is  not 
overcome  by  making  a  hive  with  glass  win- 
dows ;  such  openings  only  enable  the  observer 
to  see  one  side  of  the  nearest  comb,  or  rather 
the  backs  of  the  bees  with  which  it  is 
crowded.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  the  science  of  apiculture  should  have 
remained  stagnant  so  long,  and  that  people 
should  have  been  content  to  leave  their  bees 
undisturbed  in  straw  hives,  save  only  when 
by  the  primitive  and  barbarous  method  of 
suffocation  by  the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur 


they  destroyed  an  entire  swarm  in  order  to 
obtain  the  honey. 

The  last  fifty  years  have  amply  compen- 
sated for  past  neglect  by  the  enormous 
progress  which  has  been  made  in  our 
acquaintance  with  this  extremely  interesting 
study.  The  anatomy  of  the  bees  themselves, 
whether  queens,  drones,  or  workers,  has 
been  minutely  investigated  under  the  micro- 
scope ;  the  old  straw  hive,  or  "  skep,"  has 
been  abandoned  in  favour  of  the  wooden 
"  bar-framed  "  hive  with  moveable  combs  ; 
instead  of  suffocating  his  bees,  the  bee- 
master  merely  takes  out  one  or  more  combs, 
brushes  off  the  bees,  extracts  the  honey,  and 
replaces  the  combs  to  be  refilled.  It  has 
been  discovered  that  the  most  vindictive 
bees  may  be  subjugated  and  made  perfectly 
tractable  by  blowing  among  them  a  few 
whiffs  of  brown-paper  smoke,  or  the  vapour 
of  creosote,  or  by  touching  the  tops  of  the 
combs  with  a  feather  dipped  in  carbolic  acid. 
The  bee-keeper,  instead  of  leaving  his  hives 
undisturbed  until  the  autumn,  is  for  ever  open- 
ing them,  manipulating  the  combs,  increasing 
or  diminishing  the  space,  feeding  the  bees, 
or  extracting  the  honey;  the  bees,  instead 
of  having  to  make  their  own  wax,  at  a  vast 
expenditure  of  time  and  labour,  have  sheets 
of  wax  provided  for  them  in  which  the  rhom- 
boidal  bases  of  the  cells  are  ready-stamped 
by  machinery ;  and  the  net  result  is  that 
the  annual  yield  of  honey  from  each  hive  is 
from  five  to  ten  times  as  great  as  under  the 
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old  system,  with  the  further  advantage  that 
the  lives  of  the  bees  need  never  be  sacrificed. 
No  bee-keeper,  in  a  favourable  part  of  the 
country,  is  nowadays  content  with  a  harvest 
of  less  than  a  hundred  pounds  from  each 
hive,  and  even  in  the  suburbs  of  London  as 
much  as  forty  or  fifty  pounds  per  hive  may 
be  realised. 

Why,  then,  is  the  army  of  bee-keepers  so 
small  ?  The  price  of  honey  is  not  so  high 
as  it  was,  but  it  is  still  possible  in  most  coun- 
try districts  to  sell  it  at  a  shilling  a  pound  ; 
and  as  the  original  cost  of  a  bar-framed  hive 
stocked  with  bees,  together  with  all  the 
necessary  appliances  in  the  shape  of  comb- 
foundation,  smoker,  veil,  extractor,  and  so 
forth,  need  not  exceed  £3  at  a  liberal  esti- 
mate, it  will  be  seen  that  modern  bee-keeping 
offers  to  amateurs  the  agreeable  inducement 
of  a  handsome  profit ;  and  it  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  in  spite  of  the  praiseworthy 
efTorts  made  by  the  British  Bee-keepers'  Asso- 
ciation the  advantages  of  bee-keeping  as  now 
practised  are  not  more  widely  known  among 
the  poorer  classes.  It  is  true  that  cot- 
tagers as  a  rule  have  not  much  spare  time, 
but  it  is  wonderful  how  little  time  need  be 
taken  up  in  attending  properly  to  a  hive. 
Five  or  six  hours  a  month  in  the  summer 
season,  and  five  or  six  minutes  a  week  at  cer- 
tain periods  of  the  spring  and  autumn,  should 
be  ample ;  and  a  man's  circumstances  must 
be  very  unusual  if  neither  he  nor  any  mem- 
ber of  his  family  can  find  this  little  leisure. 
In  every  poor  man's  garden  there  is  room 
for  a  beehive ;  the  flowers  of  the  field  pro- 
duce a  store  of  nectar  plentiful  enough  to 
supply  (without  any  appreciable  competi- 
tion) at  least  a  hundred  times  as  many  hives 
as  are  now  in  existence ;  and  apart  from  the 
pecuniary  profit,  the  study  of  bees  yields  a 
peculiar  pleasure  of  its  own,  opening  up 
revelation  after  revelation  of  minute  wonders 
in  endless  succession. 

The  advance  in  bee  knowledge,  which  has 
been  accompanied  by  so  many  imjDrovements 
in  apiculture,  began  with  the  observation  of 
the  insects  outside  the  hives,  the  dissection 
of  dead  bees,  and  the  study  of  their  anatomy. 
The  first  man  to  throw  a  flood  of  light  upon 
the  doings  of  bees  inside  the  hive  was, 
strange  to  say,  a  blind  man.  Unable  to  see 
for  himself,  Fran9ois  Huber  conducted  his 
ingenious  series  of  experiments  by  the  aid  of 
a  faithful  servant  named  Burnens.  He  con- 
structed a  hive  of  which  a  good  idea  can  be 
obtained  by  taking  twelve  shallow  wooden 
boxes,  each  about  the  size  of  a  volume  of 
Good  Words,  and  removing   the  top  and 


bottom  of  each.  The  wooden  parallelograms, 
or  "  frames,"  thus  acquired  (each  of  which  is 
intended  to  hold  one  honeycomb),  should 
then  be  stood  up  on  their  sides,  like  a  row 
of  books,  and  fitted  together  so  as  to  form 
a  cube-shaped  box  ;  and,  finally,  the  bottoms 
of  tAvo  of  the  shallow  boxes  should  be  used 
to  close  up  the  ends.  Huber's  "frames" 
were  hinged  together,  so  that  they  could 
be  opened  out   like  the  leaves  of   a  book. 


Fig.  1.— Huber's  leaf -hive.* 

The  facilities  for  examination  afforded  by  such 
an  arrangement,  though  considerable,  were 
far  from  perfect.  Bees  have  a  habit  of  sealing 
up  all  cracks  and  insterstices  in  the  walls  of 
their  hives  Avith  a  resinous  substance  termed 
"  propolis,"  which  they  collect  from  the  buds 
and  bark  of  trees,  and  so  tightly  would  the 
frames  be  glued  together  in  such  a  hive  as 
we  have  described  that  they  would  have  to 
be  forcibly  prised  open  whenever  an  inspec- 
tion was  made.  The  result  would  be  that 
the  hive  and  its  contents  would  be  jarred — 
a  thing  above  aH  others  to  be  avoided  by  the 
observer,  because  nothing  irritates  and  ex- 
cites the  bees  so  much  as  a  shaking  or  a 
jarring  of  the  hive.  The  credit  of  originating 
the  idea  of  separable  combs  rests  with  Huber ; 
but  notwithstanding  his  assertion  that  his 
peculiar  hives  could  be  opened  without  diffi- 
culty and  without  much  jolting,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  modern  hives  are  immensely 
improved  in  these  respects. 

In  the  modern  bar-frame  hive  the  frames 
are  rectangular,  like  Huber's,  but  the  top  bar 
of  each  frame  is  made  about  two  inches 
longer  than  the  bottom  bar,  so  that  the  toj) 
bar  has  two  projecting  ends  (Fig.  2).  The 
frames,  instead  of  being  hinged  together, 
are  placed  side  by  side,  but  without  touch- 
ing one  another,  in  a  hive  just  large  enough 
to  hold  them,  and  the  projecting  ends  of 
the  top  bars  rest  on  the  sides  of  the  hive 

*  The  little  square  hole  at  the  bottom  corner  of  each  leaf  is 
cither  stopped  with  a  plug  or  used  as  au  entrance  for  the  bees. 
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(Fig.    3).     A   piece   of    stout   cloth   is   laid 
over  the  tops  of  the  frames  to  confine  the 
bees,  and  the  whole  is  covered  by  a  move- 
able roof  to  keep  out  the   wet.     When  it 
is  desired  to  examine  the  hive,  the  roof  is 
removed  and  the   cloth  quietly  peeled  off. 
The  bee-keeper  can  tlien  lift  out  the  frames 
one  by  one  by  taking  the  projecting  ends 
between  his   fingers   and   thumbs.      If   the 
operation  is  gently  performed,  and  all  shak- 
ing or  jarring  is  scrupulously  avoided,  the 
bees  will  be  perfectly  quiet.     An  expert  will 
examine  hive  after  hive  in  this  manner,  un- 
protected by  veil  or  gloves,  without  irritating 
a  single  bee.     Some  bees  are  naturally  more 
savage  than  others,  and  have  to  be  quieted 
with  a  little  smoke  or  carbolic  acid.   But  the 
secret  of  success  in  the  manipulation  of  bar- 
frames  lies  in  quietness  and  gentleness,  and 
the  avoidance  of  all  darting  motions  of  the 
hands.    Until  the  bai--framed  hive  w^as  intro- 
duced it  was  not  possible  to  examine  the 
interior  or  extract  honey  without  jolting  ; 
but  the  prevention  of  jolting  is  by  no  means 
the  only  or  the  chief  merit  of  the  neAv  system. 
Its  chief  merit  lies  in   the  fact   that,  each 
comb  being  separate,  any  given  comb  can 
be    removed    and    all    the    combs   can   be 
rearranged  and  transposed  at  the  will  of  the 
operator.      When  the  comb  in  one  of   the 
frames  is  full  of  honey  the  bees  have  merely 
to  be  brushed  off  as  softly  as  possible  with  a 
feather,  and  the  cappings  of  the  cells  pared 
off  with  a  carving-knife,  and  the  honey  can 
then  be  got  out  by  a  machine  invented  for 
the  purpose,  called  an  "  extractor,"  in  which 
the  frame  is  made  to  revolve  rapidly,  so  that 
the  honey  is  thrown  out  by  centrifugaHorce. 
The   improvements  which  have  rendered 
the  interior  of  the  hive  so  accessible,  and  the 
certainty  of  obtaining  a  splendid  harvest  of 
honey  at  a  small  outlay,  would  still  appeal  in 
vain  to  amateurs  if  there  were  no  means  of 
avoiding  the  risk  of  being  stung.    The  effects 
of  stings  vary  with  difterent   constitutions. 
While  some  people  are  scarcely  troubled  at 
all,  others  suffer  great  pain.     The  swelling 
and  irritation  sometimes  last  for  days,  and 


a  complete  protection  of  some  kind  should 
be  provided.    Such  protection  is  afforded  by 


Fig.  2. — A  single  bar-frame. 

cases  are  on  record  in  which  stings  have  even 
proved  fatal.     It  is  essential,  therefore,  that 
XXIX— 2.5 


Fig.  3.— Modern  double-walled  bar-frame  hive.* 

the  veil  and  gloves,  but  not  without  corre- 
sponding drawbacks.  The  veil  interferes 
with  the  sight  and  breath,  and  the  gloves, 
which  must  be  thick,  are  a  sen  jus  impedi- 
ment in  delicate  operations.  Fortunatel}', 
a  substance  has  recently  been  discovered, 
known  as  "  methyl  sahcylate,"  which  renders 
them  both  imnecessary.  A  few  drops  of  this 
oily  liquid  rubbed  over  the  face  and  hands 
make  it  almost  impossible  for  the  bees  to 
sting.  The  microscope  has  revealed  the 
existence  of  two  little  palpi  or  feelers,  which 
stand  sentinel  on  either  side  of  the  sting  of 
the  bee.  When  a  bee  is  about  to  sting,  these 
I  palpi  are  the  first  to  come  into  contact  with 
the  siu-face  which  is  attacked,  and  they  con- 
vey to  the  bee,  by  reflex  action,  the  intelli- 
gence that  that  surface  is  "stingable "  of 
otherwise.  And  as  the  effect  of  the  methyE 
salicylate  is  to  convey  to  the  bee,  through 
the  palpi,  the  false  impression  that  the  skin 
is  a  wooden  or  dead  surface,  the  sting,  instead 
of  being  inserted,  is  involuntarily  withheld. 
The  eminent  aparian,  Mr.  Cheshire,  to  whom 
the  discovery  is  due,  in  order  to  test  the 
efficacy  of  the  antidote,  took  some  pains  to 
irritate  a  particularly  vindictive  hive  of  bees 
until  they  darted  against  his  hands  "like 
pellets  from  a  pop-gun  ; "  yet  he  only  received 
one  sting. 

To  Mr.  Cheshire  is  also  due  the  credit  of 
discovering  a  remedy  for,  and  remoAing  all 
doubt  as  to  the  nature  and  origin  of  the 
terrible  disease  known  as  "  foul-brood,"  which 
was  formerly  thought  to  be  incurable.    Until 

•  The  hive  is  yiewed  from  aboye.  Three  frames  are  shown 
in  position,  together  with  a  division  board,  or  "dummy,"  which 
should  be  placed  immediately  in  rear  of  the  last  frame.  The 
space  between  the  innor  and  outer  walls  of  the  hire  ia  usually 
packed  with  cork-d>ist. 
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quite  lately,  a  hive  attacked  by  foul-brood  was 
supposed  to  be  doomed  to  speedy  extinction  ; 
and  fortunate  was  the  bee-keeper  who  suc- 
ceeded in  preventing  it  from  spreading  to  all 
his  hives  in  turn.  The  approved  remedy 
was  to  destroy  the  infected  bees  and  burn 
the  hive  and  its  belongings.  That  the  disease 
is  contagious  has  long  been  known.  Its 
origin  has  now  been  traced  to  a  microscopic 
organism  of  the  bacterian  type  {Bacillus  alvei). 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  combat  it  by 
fumigating  the  hives  with  the  fumes  of 
salicylic  acid,  but  this  method  is  cumbrous, 
and  has  seldom  been  attended  with  complete 
success.  Mr.  Cheshire  recommends  the  use 
of  absolute  phenol.  This  substance  should 
be  dissolved  in  the  usual  bee-food,  consisting 
of  sugar  boiled  in  water  in  the  proportion  of 
a  pound  of  sugar  to  rather  more  than  half  a 
jjint  of  water;  and  the  mixture  should  be 
poured  into  the  cells  of  the  diseased  combs. 
All  the  remedies  which  have  been  suggested, 
phenol,  carbolic  acid,  camphor,  and  salicylic 
acid,  are  powerful  antiseptics,  and  all  have 
in  some  cases  proved  efficacious,  but  phenol 
has  so  far  produced  the  most  satisfactory 
results.  In  the  few  recorded  instances  in 
which  it  has  failed  there  is  reason  to  believe 
either  that  the  directions  for  its  use  were  not 
properly  attended  to,  or  else  that  the  ravages 
of  the  disease  had  been  allowed  to  proceed 
so  far,  from  neglect,  that  a  recovery  could 
not  reasonably  be  expected. 

From  among  the  many  other  discoveries 
which  have  helped  to  revolutionize  bee- 
keeping we  will  select  two  only — the  preven- 
tion of  swarming  and  the  introduction  of 
foreign  breeds.  The  importance  of  being 
able  to  control  the  swarming  propensities  of 
bees  cannot  be  overestimated.  In  most  dis- 
tricts the  honey-flow,  that  is  the  period 
during  which  honey  is  gathered  in  sufiiciently 
large  quantities  to  admit  of  the  surplus  being 
stored,  lasts  only  a  few  weeks.  The  hope 
and  aim  of  the  bee-keeper  should  be  to 
manage  his  bees  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  each  colony  as  strong  as  possible  during 
the  honey-flow,  for  if  just  at  this  critical 
juncture  a  swarm  is  given  off,  the  population 
remaining  in  the  hive  will  be  too  weak  in 
numbers  to  gather  in  a  satisfactory  harvest. 
No  absolutely  infallible  method  of  preventing 
this  calamity  has  been  established,  for  when 
once  the  bees  are  possessed  of  the  swamiing 
fever  nothing  will  stop  them,  but  several 
plans  have  been  suggested  which  reduce  the 
risk  to  a  minimum ;  and  the  simplest  is  to 
give  the  bees  plenty  of  ventilation  and  plenty 
of  room.     In  the  breeding  season  the  rate 


at  which  the  colony  multiplies  is  extra- 
ordinarily rapid.  A  few  weeks  will  suffice 
to  double  a  population  of  35,000.  Just  at 
this  time  the  bee-keeper  should  keep  adding 
frames  of  empty  comb  or  foundation  at  in- 
tervals, so  that  the  bees  never  feel  cramped 
for  space,  and  the  heat  of  the  hive  is  never 
raised  to  fever  pitch. 

The  question  of  swarming  brings  us  to  the 
consideration  of  the  varieties  of  foreign  bees 
which  have  lately  been  introduced  into  the 
country,  all  of  which  are  more  addicted  to 
swarming  than  our  native  race.  The  first 
arrival  was  the  Italian  or  Ligurian  bee,  im- 
ported from  the  north  of  Italy  by  Mr.  Wood- 
bury in  1859.  It  is  smaller  than  the  com- 
mon black  bee,  and  has  three  golden  rings 
round  the  abdomen.  It  is  extremely  pro- 
lific, mild  in  disposition,  and  an  active  honey- 
gatherer.  The  Syrian  and  Cyprian  bees,  in- 
troduced in  1882  by  Mr.  Benton,  and  con- 
sidered by  some  authorities  to  be  the  hand- 
somest of  all  the  domestic  bees,  are  also  re- 
markably prolific,  and  very  energetic  foragers. 
Unlike  the  Ligurians,  they  possess  a  resent- 
ful temper ;  and  they  are  singular  in  being 
the  only  race  which  cannot  be  subjugated 
by  smoke.  The  mildest  of  all  the  foreign 
varieties  are  those  kn-own  as  Carniolans. 
They  are  so  gentle  that  they  can  be  managed 
without  either  veil  or  smoke,  but  it  is  unfor- 
tunate that  they  are  excessively  addicted  to 
swarming,  even  more  so  than  the  Ligurians 
and  Cyprians.  This  is  the  principal  fault  of 
the  foreign  bees,  but  in  other  respects  they 
are  so  superior  to  the  black  bee  that  their 
importation  should  on  the  whole  be  considered 
a  great  boon  to  bee-keepers. 

Although  on  the  whole  a  great  advance 
has  been  made  in  apiculture,  a  study  of  the 
British  Bee-keeper's  Journal  for  the  last  two 
years  reveals  the  fact  that  much  still  remains 
to  be  done.  That  the  science  has  arrived  at 
a  stage  from  which  avenues  of  improvement 
open  themselves  in  all  directions  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  in  matters  of  detail  there 
is  a  singular  want  of  imanimity  among  its 
exponents.  On  almost  every  point  rival 
theorists  are  fiercely  at  variance.  The  cham- 
pions of  the  Ligurians,  Carniolans,  or  Syrians 
will  not  listen  patiently  to  the  slightest  de- 
traction from  the  mei'its  of  their  favourites. 
The  advocates  of  salicylic  acid  laugh  to  sconi 
the  champions  of  phenol  or  camphor.  If  by 
any  mischance  a  hive  becomes  queenlcss,  and 
it  is  necessary  to  introduce  a  new  queen,  the 
puzzled  amateur  is  confronted  by  conflicting 
recommendations  as  to  the  proper  course  to 
be  adopted.     If  he  desires  to  establish  a  new 
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hive,  and  wishes  to  obtain  the  best  possible 
kind,  he  finds  himself  in  doubt  between  the 
"  coml)ination  "  system,  the  "  storifying  " 
system,  the  Stewarton  principle,  the  Heddon 
principle,  and  many  others,  between  which, 
after  all,  there  is  very  little  to  choose.  When 
it  becomes  necessary  to  feed  the  bees  he  is 
distracted  by  the  advocates  of  dry-sugar- 
feeding  on  the  one  hand  and  syrup-feeding 
on  the  other.  A  typical  question  which  has 
raised  the  most  vehement  discord  is  the  use 
of  reversible  frames.  The  bees  construct  the 
comb  in  such  a  manner  that  the  mouth  of 
the  cell  is  a  little  higher  than  the  base.  There 
is  a  downward  and  inward  slope,  so  that  when 
the  honey  is  put  in  it  will  not  readily  flow 
out.  If  the  comb  be  placed  upside  down  the 
bees,  it  is  said,  will  take  out  the  honey  and 
store  it  afresh  in  another  part  of  the  hive ; 
and  advantage  is  taken  of  this  to  induce  the 
bees  to  fill  certain  square  boxes  (technically 
known  as  "  sections  "  and  placed  on  the  tops 
of  the  frames)  with  honey  intended  to  be 
sold  "  in  the  comb."  But  whether  there  is  on 
the  v/hole  any  gain,  whether  the  bees  really 
will  remove  the  honey,  and  Avhether  there 
are  not  serious  drawbacks,  all  these  points 
are  keenly  disputed.  Again,  let  us  sup- 
pose that  an  amateur  has  surmounted  all  his 
difficulties,  and  has  sent  a  sample  of  his 
honey  to  compete  for  a  prize  at  a  show.  On 
inquiring  what  are  the  points  of  good  honey 
he  finds  that  no  two  judges  are  precisely 
agreed.  One  says  that  the  honey  should  be 
liquid  ;  another  prefers  it  granulated.  One 
likes  a  " creamy- Avhite"  colour,  another  "  pale- 
straw,"  and  a  third  "light-amber."  In  the 
matter  of  flavour,  as  might  naturally  be  sup- 
posed, there  are  still  wider  disagreements, 
due  to  the  differences  of  individual  tastes. 

In  estimating  the  significance  of  these  dis- 
putes, and  the  reality  of  the  progress  which 
is  being  made  in  our  knowledge  of  bees,  it  is 
necessary  to  discriminate  between  bee-keep- 
ing as  an  art  and  the  study  of  bees  as  a 
science.  In  the  art  many  points  may  fairly 
be  open  to  dispute,  but  in  the  SL-ience  every 
point  must  be  decided  by  the  Aveight  of  evi- 
dence, and  false  theories  must  inmiediately 
give  way  as  soon  as  proof  of  their  falsity  is 
brought  forward.  Over  the  natural  history 
of  bees  there  is  no  such  wrangling  as  the  art 
of  bee-culture  appears  to  provoke.    The  num- 


ber of  inquirers  is  legion,  and  our  know  ledge 
of  the  subject  advances  steadily  from  poin^ 
to  point.  The  last  few  years  have  witnessed 
the  downfall  of  many  traditional  errors.  For 
example,  the  supposition  that  the  bee  is  in- 
telligent has  been  disproved  by  Sir  John 
Lubbock,  who  has  shown  that  no  animal  is 
so  rigidly  regulated  in  all  its  doings  by  in- 
stinct. Again,  it  was  long  supposed  that  the 
queen  bee  was  the  ruler  of  the  hive,  com- 
manding her  subjects  autocratically,  and  even 
dispensing  justice.  Some  writers  have  said 
that  she  is  attended  by  a  small  circle  of  bees 
(the  number  has  been  fixed  at  twelve,  and 
they  have  been  called  the  Twelve  Apostles), 
and  that  these  bees  always  stand  in  a  ring 
round  the  queen,  facing  inwards,  to  ward  off 
intruders.  The  queen  has  now,  however 
been  stripped  of  all  the  attributes  of  majesty, 
and  appears  as  a  simple  mother-bee,  with  her 
functions  strictly  limited  to  the  laying  of 
eggs.  It  is  true  that  wherever  she  goes  the 
bees  nearest  to  her  turn  towards  her,  and 
offer  food  from  their  tongues  ;  but  false  that 
she  is  followed  about  by  a  body  of  attendants. 
Errors  have  likewise  been  exposed  with  re- 
gard to  the  alleged  mathematical  accuracy  of 
the  cell-shape,  the  construction  of  the  queen's 
cocoon,  the  function  of  the  honey-mouth  in  the 
bee's  stomach,  the  action  of  the  bee's  tongue, 
the  use  of  the  antennse-scraper  in  the  fore- 
leg, the  changing  of  their  skin  by  the  larvae, 
the  nature  of  honeydew,  and  man}'  other 
points  which  cannot  here  be  enumerated. 

However  much  they  may  differ  in  other 
matters,  all  bee-keepers  will  agree  that  bee- 
keeping is  a  most  fascinating  pursuit.  An 
old  French  writer,  De  Gelieu,  once  remarked, 
that  he  had  never  met  a  bee-keeper  who  loved 
his  bees  moderately  ;  they  were  all  enthusi- 
astic devotees.  Certain  it  is  that  a  beehive  is 
a  little  kingdom  filled  with  the  most  astonish- 
ing marvels.  The  study  of  it  is  endless.  If 
it  is  a  source  of  pride  and  of  gain  to  its  pos- 
sessor, it  is  above  all  a  wonder  of  wonders  to 
the  naturalist.  So  exquisite  is  the  mechanism 
of  a  bee's  organs  and  muscles,  so  varied  and 
complicated,  so  mysterious  and  well-nigh  in- 
explicable are  its  instincts,  and  so  faithfully 
and  beautifully  does  it  perform  its  appointed 
work,  that  we  can  think  of  no  branch  of 
science  the  study  of  which  is  better  calcu- 
lated to  arouse  an  inquirer  to  enthusiasm. 
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THE  LOED'S  PRAYER. 

SUNDAY  READINGS  FOR  MAT. 

By  THE   EDITOE. 


FIRST   SUNDAY. 

"  Lead  us  not  into  temptation."— I. 
Read  Deut.  viii.  1—6;  Heb.  xii.  1—13. 

A  EE  we,  then,  to  believe  that  our  Father  in 
-^^  heaven  leads  His  children  into  tempta- 
tion? The  Bible  boldly  answers  "  Yes,"  and 
gives  instances  from  Abraham  to  Christ,  and 
from  Job  to  St.  Paul,  Avhich  illustrate  the 
fact.  Our  knowledge  of  life  amply  con- 
firms the  assertion. 

But  to  gain  a  true  understanding  of 
this  answer,  we  must  realise  the  object  for 
which  temptations  are  appointed  by  God. 
A  person  may  be  tempted  by  another  either 
for  the  purpose  of  making  him  fall  or  for 
the  purpose  of  moral  education.  The  first 
of  these  kinds  of  temptation  we  call  seduc- 
tion ;  in  this  way  the  devil  tempts,  and  every 
wicked  man  or  Avoman  tempts.  It  was  to 
prevent  our  attributing  temptation  to  God 
in  this  sense — as  Jews  and  Christians  have 
sometimes  attributed  it — that  St.  James 
wrote,  "  Let  no  man  say  when  he  is  tempted, 
I  am  tempted  of  God,  for  God  cannot  be 
tempted  with  evil,  neither  tempteth  He  any 
man." 

There  were  doubtless  people  then,  as  there 
are  now,  who  thus  blamed  God.  They 
might  have  twisted  a  text  here  and  there,  to 
give  countenance  to  their  belief.  Or  they 
might  have  sought  proof  elsewhere,  and 
have  asked,  "  Why  have  I  been  born  with 
these  passions  1  and  why  have  my  circum- 
stances been  so  ordered  as  to  expose  me  to 
temptations  that  have  proved  too  much  for 
me  ?  If  God  is  good,  as  you  tell  me,  and  if 
He  is  omnipotent  as  well  as  good,  why  have 
I  not  been  saved  from  these  evils  f  So 
might  many  a  poor  child  in  the  city  slums 
reason,  in  whom  the  hereditary  stamp  of 
wicked  tendencies  seems  formulated  in  the 
shape  of  the  skull  and  in  every  feature  of 
the  countenance,  and  whose  education  from 
his  mother's  breast,  whose  very  milk  was 
drenched  with  alcohol,  up  to  the  last  wild 
outburst  of  crime  and  debauchery,  has  been 
one  long  curse.  May  not  such  a  man  justly 
blame  God  that  he  had  been  so  tried,  with- 
out almost  a  chance  of  escape  1  But  in  such 
an  extreme  case  we  can  without  hesitation 
apply  St.  James's  words,  "  God  cannot  be 
tempted  with  evil,  neither  tempteth  He  any 
man."  Circumstances  are  not  laws.  No 
man  is  left  without  a  witness  as  to  right  and 
wrong,  and  each  one  is  judged  according  to 


the  opportunities  he  has  had,  not  according 
to  what  he  never  possessed.  Circumstances 
may  be  made  stepping-stones  leading  upward. 
God  does  not  tempt  in  order  to  ruin. 

But  there  is  another  sense  in  which  God 
does  tempt,  but  it  is  for  the  purpose  of 
moral  education.  Discipline  implies  trial, 
but  it  is  trial  whose  end  is  perfection.  Trials 
and  temptations  are  in  this  light  equivalent, 
for  they  prove,  and  in  proving  they  educate. 
It  was  thus  that  Abraham  was  tempted,  and 
his  faith  was  deepened  even  when  a  thousand 
voices  might  have  urged  him  to  disobey.  It 
was  thus  that  Israel  was  led  forty  years  in  the 
wilderness,  that  through  difiiculties  and  pri- 
vations they  might  learn  how  man  does  not 
live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  all  that  God  ap- 
points. And  it  was  thus  that  Jesus  was 
led  into  the  wilderness,  and  His  life  be- 
came one  long  trial  of  sonship.  "Though 
He  were  a  Son,  yet  He  learned  obedience 
by  the  things  which  He  suftered."  Such 
temptations  were  the  result  of  more  than  a 
divine  permission ;  Christ  received  them  as 
given  Him  by  His  Father.  In  so  far  as  they 
brought  solicitations  to  evil  they  had  a 
Satanic  side,  but  in  so  far  as  they  were  dis- 
ciplinary they  were  divine. 

We  may  thus  perceive  how,  in  the  order- 
ing of  our  lot  in  Life,  we  may  expect  circum- 
stances which  try  us,  the  tendency  of  which, 
if  we  are  faithful,  is  to  make  us  morally 
stronger  and  better ;  while  they  have,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  side  full  of  evil  enticement, 
whereby,  through  the  lusts  and  passions  of 
our  own  wicked  nature,  or  through  the 
solicitudes  of  the  devil,  or  of  bad  men  and 
bad  women,  the  trial  which  ought  to  have 
proved  beneficial  becomes  the  occasion  of 
our  fall.  Every  man  is  tempted  in  this  evil 
sense  "  when  he  is  led  away  of  his  own  lust 
and  enticed." 

SECOND   SUNDAY. 

"  Lead  us  not  into  temptation." — II. 
Read  Gen.  xsii.  1—18 ;  Matth.  iv.  1—11. 

But  if  the  purpose  of  God,  in  educating 
us  through  temptation,  is  beneficent,  it  may 
be  asked.  Why,  then,  should  we  pray,  "Lead 
us  not  into  temptation "  ?  Why  not  utter 
the  braver  request,  "Lead  us  into  the  thick 
of  the  battle  1  Do  not  spare  such  trials. 
Whatever  the  path  may  be,  if  it  only  brings 
to  the  highest  places  in  Thy  kingdom,  lead 
Thou  us  on  ! " 
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Although  these  utterances  may  appear  noble, 
they  belong  to  the  Stoic  or  fanatic,  and  are  not 
the  natural  and  filial  prayer  of  those  who 
realise  their  danger  and  their  weakness.  The 
Stoic  might  characterize  the  agony  of  Christ 
in  Gcthsemane  as  cowardice;  we  have  learned 
to  see  in  it  the  truest  bravery.  The  Stoic 
maj^  imagine  it  would  have  been  more  heroic 
to  have  boldly  demanded  the  cup  in  order  to 
drink  it  off  to  its  very  dregs.  But  to  us  the 
"  agony  and  bloody  sweat "  seem  infinitely 
grander,  as  ex})ressing  the  loathing  with  which 
that  holy  Soul  was  shrinking  from  spiritual 
sufiering  while,  in  calm  resignation.  He  said, 
"  Father,  not  my  will,  but  thine  be  done." 
There  is  surely  greater  filial  obedience  in  such 
agonised  acceptance  of  the  will  of  God  than 
if  there  had  been  rash  self-confidence  de- 
manding the  trial,  with  the  assertion  of  per- 
fect ability  to  bear  it. 

And  so,  too,  this  petition,  "  Lead  us  not 
into  temptation,"  is  the  prayer  of  true  conse- 
cration— ready  to  follow,  while  dreading  with 
a  natural  and  humble  dread  our  power  to  bear 
the  trial.  Such  a  spirit  gives  the  best  guarantee 
for  success.  Who  does  not  understand  this 
union  of  willingness  with  fear  ?  Who  that 
has  ever  stood  on  the  brink  of  some  great 
crisis  in  life,  when  he  knew  that  a  terrible 
strain  would  be  put  upon  principle,  does  not 
know  the  perfect  harmony  between  the  desire 
to  accept  the  will  of  God  and  the  struggle 
against  the  hard  path  which  His  will  ap- 
points 1  Even  when  we  know  that  the  trial 
maj^  prove  ultimatelj^  rich  in  blessing  we 
cannot  help  shrinking  from  it,  and  like  chil- 
dren cry  for  help  against  our  weakness. 
"Father,  if  it  be  possible,  lead  us  not  into 
this  trial,  nevertheless  Thy  will  be  done." 
W^hen  we  leave  theories  and  come  to  the 
actual  experiences  of  men,  we  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  recognising  how  a  complete  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  wisdom  and  beneficence  of 
the  Divine  discipline  can  be  joined  with  the 
prayer,  "Lead  us  not  into  temptation." 

We  have  said  that  temptations  are  part  of 
our  probationary  discipline,  testing,  and  so 
strengthening,  principle.  No  one  can  tell 
what  principle  really  means  until  it  has 
been  tried.  It  was  by  trial  that  the  faith  of 
Abraham,  and  the  patience  of  Job,  and  the 
obedience  of  Christ  were  learned  and  deep- 
ened as  well  as  manifested.  But  we  must 
not  misunderstand  the  word  "probation,"  as 
if  it  implied  the  proving  of  how  much  any 
one  can  stand,  as  an  engineer  tries  the  strength 
of  a  chain  by  the  greatness  of  the  strain  it 
can  bear.  Nothing  can  be  more  dishonour- 
ing than  to  attach  such  a  meaning  to  the 


trials  appointed  by  God,  and  to  imagine  Him 
watching — shall  one  say  it  t — as  a  detective 
might  watch  for  a  symptom  of  failure.  And 
yet  this  is  the  horrible  representation  some- 
times given  of  His  ways,  apportioning 
an  eternal  heaven  or  an  eternal  hell  ac- 
cording to  the  successes  or  failures  that 
sum  up  a  series  of  such  "  tests."  This  is  the 
reverse  of  the  Scriptural  conception  of  proba- 
tion, which  is  essentially  educative.  In  this 
light  all  circumstances  rightly  used  become 
powers  to  strengthen  us  in  what  is  good.  It 
is  not  to  see  whether  we  fail  or  not  that  God 
deals  with  us,  but  in  order  to  purify  and 
bless.  This  education  by  trial  is  universal. 
There  is  no  place,  no  condition  of  life  which 
is  exempt  from  its  influence.  Christ  was 
tempted  on  the  pinnacle  of  the  Temple  as 
well  as  in  the  solitude  of  the  desert.  Judas 
was  one  of  the  twelve  even  as  St.  John  was 
one  of  the  twelve.  Great  wealth  is  as  full  of 
danger  as  great  poverty.  The  happy  medium 
of  comfort  without  extremes  often  tends  to 
a  stagnant  calm  visited  by  no  vital  breeze  of 
salutary  difficulty.  Robust  health  may  bring 
a  coarse  confidence,  and  a  bed  of  sickness 
does  not  make  sanctity  easy.  The  busy  man 
has  his  snares  as  well  as  the  idle.  Pulpit 
and  pew  have  each  their  peculiar  temptations. 
There  may  be  circumstances  which  accumu- 
late trial,  as  there  are  crises  and  hours  in  life 
of  peculiar  difficulty.  But  it  is  cowardly  to 
cry  out  against  our  circumstances,  or  against 
the  age  we  live  in,  and  to  fancy  that  faith 
was  easier  long  ago ;  or  to  draw  back  our 
neck  fi^om  the  yoke  of  our  own  every-day 
duty,  imagining  that  under  some  other  kind 
of  yoke  we  would  be  better  men.  It  is  not 
the  race  given  another  you  have  to  run,  but 
the  race  which  has  been  set  before  you,  and 
you  may  be  sure  that  it  will  prove  the  best 
possible.  It  is  by  this  one,  and  not  another, 
God  would  educate  you.  Look  at  Christ. 
All  the  circumstances  of  life  were  against 
Him.  He  was  as  really  tried  as  the  poorest 
and  weakest  mortal  on  earth  is  tried,  and 
His  strength  was  just  that  which  the  poorest 
and  weakest  may  possess,  for  it  was  the 
strength  of  One  who  was  willing  to  have  no 
strength  at  all  in  Himself,  but  to  be  simply 
as  a  child,  accepting  what  His  Father  ap- 
pointed. His  was  the  grandeur  of  obedience 
and  complete  dependence.  He  "  emptied  " 
Himself  of  every  resource  but  the  will  of  the 
Father,  and  was  made  "  perfect  by  suffering." 
That  cross  is  our  guide  to  victory  and  its 
pledge.     "In  hoc  signo  prevalebis." 

But  there  may  be  some  who  imagine  their 
difiiculties   are   greater  than  any  we  have 
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described.  A  man  may  say,  "  No  one  knows 
how  terrible  my  fight  is,  and  with  what 
strong  crying  and  tears  I  have  battled  for 
victory ;  and,  after  all,  it  seems  in  vain. 
Alas  !  for  the  tyranny  of  evil  habits,  for  the 
solicitations  of  evil  companions,  and  for  the 
network  of  evil  surroundings  which  encom- 
pass me  !  There  is  no  use  in  my  trying,  for 
I  have  tried  and  failed."  And  yet,  dreadful 
as  these  experiences  may  be,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  these  very  circumstances 
may  prove  to  be  the  most  beneficial.  For 
there  is  a  salutary  influence  in  the  increased 
suffering  which  habit  imposes  on  those  who 
have  hitherto  yielded  to  its  power,  but  who 
are  seeking  now  to  resist  it.  The  struggle 
may  be  painful  as  purgatory,  but  like  purga- 
torj^,  it  is  for  purging  away.  Safety  may  be 
"  plucked  from  this  nettle  danger."  Not 
that  any  one  should  dare  to  risk  temptations 
that  can  by  possibility  be  avoided.  Our 
Lord  is  very  strict  when  He  tells  us  to  pluck 
out  the  right  eye  or  to  cut  off"  the  right 
hand  which  causes  us  to  offend,  rather  than 
make  shipwreck  of  the  soul ;  and  the  cutting 
off  a  companion  whose  influence  is  bad,  or 
the  separating  oneself  from  an  environment 
which  is  morally  corrupt,  may  sometimes  be 
as  difficult  as  literal  obedience  to  such  a  com- 
mand. The  necessity,  however,  is  obvious. 
Temptations  which  come  to  us  in  the  way  of 
duty  must  be  viewed  in  a  different  light,  for 
as  we  meet  them  we  can  take  comfort  from 
the  assurance  that  He  who  leads  us  in  the 
path  of  life  will,  "  with  the  temptation  make 
a  way  of  escape."  He  will  give  us  grace 
according  to  our  day,  and  will  not  suffer 
those  who  trust  and  obey  Him  to  be  tempted 
"  more  than  they  can  bear." 

THIRD   SUNDAY. 

"Dflivcr  us  from  evil." — I. 
Read  Is.  Iviii.  1—11 ;  St.  Matth.  xxv.  31  to  end. 

The  translation  in  the  Revised  Version, 
"  Deliver  us  from  the  evil  one,"  does  not 
make  any  substantial  alteration  in  the  mean- 
ing of  the  petition  ;  but,  whether  from  fami- 
liaiity,  or  from  the  more  general  character  of 
the  expression,  we  prefer  the  old  rendering. 

In  one  light  it  is  a  cry  of  sorrow,  in  another 
it  is  the  utterance  of  a  glorious  hope. 

Usually  some  such  cry  comes  first  in  our 
own  prayers.  It  is  the  last  of  all  the  peti- 
tions in  the  prayer  our  Lord  has  taught  us. 
We  feel  the  immediate  presence  of  sin,  and 
the  longing  for  deliverance  naturally  finds 
earliest  expression ;  but  it  was  different  with 
Christ.  Although  no  one  felt  sin  as  He  felt 
it  or  came  so  completely  under  a  sense  of 


the  burthen  which  weighs  upon  humanit}', 
yet  He  knew  as  we  cannot  know  that  it  is 
not  evil  but  goodness  which  is  eternal.  We 
live  under  the  clouds  and  mists  of  earth,  and 
feel  as  if  they  were  dominant,  but  His  Spirit 
dwelt  in  the  light  of  God,  and  was  able  to 
see  earth  in  its  due  proportion.  And  so  He 
lays  the  foundation  of  His  great  prayer  on 
the  strong  rock  of  abiding  righteousness.  It 
begins  by  lifting  our  thoughts  away  from 
ourselves  to  the  Father  in  heaven — to  His 
name,  and  kingdom,  and  will ;  and  it  ends 
by  telling  us  that  His  are  the  kingdom,  the 
power,  and  the  glory.  He  would  thus  give 
us  courage,  assuring  us  that  it  is  not  the 
devil,  but  God  who  reigns  for  ever  and  ever. 
This  valley  of  earth,  which  is  so  often  filled 
with  the  shadows  of  death,  is  not  the  whole 
universe.  Christ  therefore  did  not  place 
evil  first,  as  if  it  were  our  master.  He  en- 
thrones God,  and  in  Him  He  gives  us  confi 
dence  that  sin  shall  not  have  dominion  over  us 

The  prayer  "  Deliver  us  from  evil "  may 
refer  either  (1)  to  the  evils  which  affect  huma- 
nity, or  (2)  to  those  which  burden  the  indi- 
vidual conscience. 

(1)  "Deliver  us  from  evil "  has  been  the 
cry  of  humanity  in  all  ages,  expressed  in 
many  a  social  struggle,  and  in  many  a  war, 
as  Avell  as  in  prayer  to  God.  The  history  of 
civilisation  has  been  the  narrative  of  the 
long  battle  waged  by  the  race  for  deliver- 
ance from  the  great  army  of  selfish  wrongs, 
the  tyrannies,  and  unnumbered  sufferings 
under  which  it  has  been  crushed.  Sometimes 
the  evils  of  the  world  seem  so  great  that  we 
are  tempted  to  lose  faith  in  any  deliverance, 
and  to  accept  them  as  inevitable.  When  the 
moral  instincts  become  blunted,  or  when  the 
disappointments  of  loving  toil  produce  de- 
spair, then  we  are  disposed  to  adopt  any 
degrading  philosophy  that  would  teach  us 
to  leave  things  alone,  while  it  sneers  at 
the  enterprise  of  the  missionaiy  and  philan- 
thropist. "  Such  things  have  been,"  they 
say,  "  and  such  they  will  always  be.  You 
cannot  alter  them.  Drunkenness,  no  doubt, 
runs  riot,  and  the  poor  lie  fallen  beneath 
the  social  wheel,  and  dishonesty  and  scoun- 
drelism  are  rampant.  Be  it  so  !  The  world 
can  never  be  a  Utopia.  Why  trouble  your- 
self 1  Eat,  drink,  and  make  merry."  And 
then  selfishness  closes  its  doors  and  holds  its 
revels,  and  things  are  allowed  to  go  on  till 
the  cry  for  deliverance  becomes  the  cry  for 
revolution,  and  the  earth  shakes  to  the  tread 
of  the  thousands  who  sing  their  "  Qa  ira  " 
to  the  startling  and  confusion  of  all  such 
cynical  dreamers. 
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Or  it  may  "he  that  the  wrongs  and  suffer- 
ings of  humanity,  to  which  they  had  turned 
a  deaf  ear,  are  brought  near  to  themselves 
in  another  manner.  Commercial  ruin  over- 
whelms the  house  of  Dives,  and  plunges  it 
into  the  poverty  it  had  hitherto  regarded 
from  afar.  Then  it  knows  perforce  what  the 
selfishness  of  the  world  means.  Or,  still 
more  terribly,  one  of  their  own  dear  circle 
sinks  before  their  eyes  into  the  horrible  whirl- 
pool of  pollution,  and  they  are  forced  to  gaze, 
face  to  face,  upon  sights  of  human  shame  and 
wickedness  until  they  know  as  they  never 
knew  before,  that  there  can  be  no  saying  of 
"  Peace  !  Peace  !"  to  any  evil,  and  that  they 
and  all  men  have  to  do  with  the  sin  of  the 
world. 

But  there  is  surely  another  and  better 
way  of  learning  that  we  must  all  take  part 
in  the  great  battle  against  wrong,  and -join 
heart  and  soul  in  the  prayer  of  our  common 
humanity,  "Deliver  us  from  evil."  That 
better  way  is  through  the  Spirit  of  holy  love, 
which  keeps  not  itself  aloof  from  the  bi'other 
man,  however  low  his  place  or  however  sinful 
his  condition.  As,  in  short,  we  share  the 
Spirit  of  the  Master,  we  will  share  His  sorrow 
over  the  world.  AVe  Avill  also  come  to  share 
His  grand  hope  of  redemption,  believing  that 
those  wrongs  ought  not  to  be  there,  for  that 
they  are  against  the  will  of  the  Father.  The 
prayer  "  Deliver  us  from  evil  "  will  then  be- 
come the  battle-cry  of  coming  victory.  For 
the  life  of  Christ  was  an  unceasing  warfare 
against  disease,  sorrow,  pride,  and  selfishness. 
It  was  the  assertion  of  a  divine  order  in 
the  midst  of  the  devil's  disorder.  Every 
miracle  He  wrought  was  the  "  sign  "  of  a 
kingdom  of  righteousness,  and  peace,  and 
joy.  It  was  thus  that  He  "  rebuked  "  disease 
and  evil  spirits,  as  if  they  were  enemies. 
And  it  was  to  carry  on  this  work  of  healing 
in  society  that  He  inspired  His  Church  with 
His  own  Spirit  of  holy  love  and  sent  it  forth 
into  the  world.  And  so  it  is  that  He  teaches 
us  to  pray  "Deliver  us  from  evil,"  not  de- 
liver "  me ;"  but  He  places  us  in  the  ranks, 
alongside  of  the  suffering  and  miserable,  and 
the  very  worst  of  our  brothers  and  sisters, 
and  makes  us  feel  our  oneness  ;  that  we  have 
to  do  Avith  one  another ;  that  the  evil  is  ours 
as  well  as  theirs ;  that  we  must  be  united  in 
the  cry  for  deliverance,  and  united  also  with 
all  who  pray  this  prayer,  in  the  work  of  de- 
livering man  from  the  devil  and  every  evil. 

It  is  a  true  saying  of  a  living  statesman 
that  the  two  greatest  and  worthiest  spheres 
of  human  interest  are  religion  and  politics, 
because  they  both  have  to  do  with  the  ameli- 


oration of  the  evils  of  the  world.  There  is 
no  nobler  work  than  thus  to  be  a  fellow- 
worker  with  God  in  His  kingdom.  And  we 
may  be  thankful  that  politicians  are  daily 
recognising  more  fully  the  true  mission  of 
their  science,  and  that  religion  is  also  becom- 
ing broader  in  its  aims  and  more  like  Christ, 
Who  vindicated  the  sacredness  of  tilings  which 
ecclesiastics  have  so  often  termed  secular.  Re- 
ligion is  learning  the  spiritual  value  of  every 
lesson  taught  by  the  sociologist,  sanitarian,  and 
physiologist.  It  is  learning  that  it  has  to  do 
more  than  to  tell  this  man  and  that  how  he 
may  be  safe  when  he  dies,  for  that  its  func- 
tion is  essentially  to  save  society  from  the 
evils  under  which  it  groans,  and  in  the  name 
of  God  the  Father  to  bring  to  it  that  complete 
redemption,  of  which  the  life  and  death  of 
Jesus  Christ  were  at  once  the  highest  expres- 
sion, as  they  form  also  the  only  sure  instru- 
ment for  its  accomplishment. 

FOURTH   SUNDAY. 

"  Deliver  us  from  evil." — II. 

Read  Psalm  li. ;  St.  llatth.  xv.  1—20. 

This  petition  includes  the  cry  of  the  indi- 
vidual soul  seeking  deliverance  from  its 
own  sin,  as  Avell  as  the  cry  of  humanity  to 
which  our  attention  was  directed  in  the  pre- 
vious Reading.  Indeed  there  is  no  more 
contemptible  creature  than  the  man  Avhose 
eyes  are  on  the  ends  of  the  earth,  while  he 
ovex'looks  the  evils  of  his  own  heart  or  of  his 
own  home.  He  is  worse  than  the  selfish 
religionist.  Christ  calls  him  a  hypocrite  who 
is  for  ever  trying  to  pull  out  the  mote  from 
a  brother's  eye  and  neglects  the  beam  that  is 
in  his  own.  Such  are  they  who  shout  for  all 
kinds  of  public  reform,  but  forget  the  refor- 
mation of  their  ovm  lives  and  of  their  own 
homes,  which  are  emphatically  the  matters 
for  which  they  are  primarily  responsible. 
Nay,  the  key  to  the  right  understanding  of 
the  evils  and  difficulties  of  others  is  to  be 
found  in  a  true  appreciation  of  our  own.  We 
cannot  well  bear  the  burdens  of  others  till 
we  have  been  taught  how  each  man  "  must 
bear  his  own  burden." 

It  is  easy  enough  to  pray  this  petition  in 
word.  We  have  all  said  it  to  God  from  our 
infancy,  "  Deliver  us  from  evil ; "  but  Avhen 
we  reflect  on  it  we  may  be  astounded  at  our 
insincerity,  for  we  are  met  with  the  plain 
question,  Do  3"ou  wish  to  be  delivered  from 
your  evil- — not  from  the  consequences  of  the 
evil,  but  from  the  evil  itself  ?  Do  you  wish. 
to  be  delivered  from  your  selfishness  and  to 
be  made  loving  and  self-sacrificing  1  Do  you 
wish  to  be   delivered  from  your  greed  and 
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from  that  spirit  which  resists  every  demand 
on  your  money  or  your  time  as  if  it  were  an 
inroad  on  your  rights  ?  Is  it  that  you  really 
desire  God  to  make  you  generous,  so  that 
when  you  are  asked  to  give  what  imposes 
some  sacrifice  in  order  to  aid  this  mission  or 
charity,  you  do  not  resent  the  request  as  an 
intrusion  but  meet  it  gladly  1  Do  you  wish 
to  be  made  pure  and  humble  and  considerate, 
or,  to  put  it  in  one  word,  do  you  wish  to 
be  made  like  Christ  ? 

It  is  certainly  a  mockery  to  pray  to  God 
to  deliver  us  from  such  evils  if  we  mean 
quite  the  opposite,  and  all  the  while  intend 
to  go  on  as  we  have  always  done,  imagining 
that  we  have  satisfied  the  claims  of  religion 
because  we  have  joined  in  the  service  during 
which  this  prayer  has  been  said. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  are  in  earnest, 
and  if  God  who  searches  the  heart  sees  that 
we  are  in  truth  fighting  against  sin,  recog- 
nising it  as  our  enemy,  then  however  sorely 
we  may  be  pressed,  we  can  and  ought  to  use 
this  petition  not  only  as  the  intense  ex- 
pression of  our  wants,  but  with  a  glorious 
confidence,  assured  that  He  will  deliver  us. 
It  may  sometimes  appear  a  desperate  battle  ; 
we  may  be  tempted  to  think  that  there  is  no 
use  in  our  trying  to  gain  the  victory,  for  we 
have  tried  so  often  and  have  so  often  failed ; 
but  we  must  remember  in  such  moments 
that  true  deliverance  is  never  given  as  an 
immediate  or  speedy  result.  If  we  are 
willing  to  be  taught  and  led  by  God,  He 
will  teach  us  and  educate  us  and  deliver  us  ; 
but  this  cannot  be  done  at  once,  nor  will  it 
be  accomplished  without  our  being  fellow- 
workers  with  Him  in  our  own  salvation. 

When  David  prayed  "Create  in  me  a 
clean  heart,"  the  answer  came  by  means  of  a 
long  and  severe  education.  Nathan  indeed 
pronounced  at  once  the  blessed  word  of  par- 
don, but  the  cleansing  of  that  soul  from  all 
sympathy  with  evil  was  through  a  fearful 
experience.  When  St.  John  and  St.  James 
desired  high  places  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
their  prayer  was  granted,  but  it  was  through 
trials  which  they  had  never  anticipated.  St. 
Peter  was  also  saved  from  the  self-confidence 
which  so  often  betrayed  him,  but  it  was 
through  a  process  which  in  humbling  that 
rash  soul  worked  in  him  perfect  self-forget- 
fulness  and  obedience.  "  When  thou  wast 
young  thou  girdedst  thyself  and  walkedst 
whither  thou  wouldst ;  but  when  thou  shalt 
be  old,  thou  shalt  stretch  forth  thy  hands, 
and  another  shall  gird  thee  and  carry  thee 
whither  thou  wouldst  not."  And  it  is  thus 
that  God  will  answer  our  "  Deliver  us  from 


evil "  if  we  pray  it  sincerely.  He  grants  im- 
mediate forgiveness,  but  the  deliverance  of 
the  soul,  which  is  another  word  for  sanctity, 
is  never  accomplished  at  once,  and  yet  accom- 
plished it  certainly  sliall  be  if  we  surrender 
ourselves  to  the  guidance  of  His  perfect  will. 
Jesus  Christ  would  never  have  taught  us 
so  to  praj'  if  there  was  no  deliverance  possible. 
The  prayer  is,  therefore,  itself  a  pledge  of 
victory.  He  who  has  begun  the  good  work 
in  us  by  giving  us  the  desire  for  freedom 
will  certainly  perfect  that  work  if  we  will 
only  follow  on  where  He  leads  us.  He  will 
"  perfect  that  which  concerns  us."  The  re- 
fusal to  believe  this  fully  will  not  only  hinder 
its  accomplishment,  but  is  at  the  outset  a 
token  of  a  deeper  unbelief.  There  are  worse 
Atheists  than  those  who  usually  take  that 
name ;  for  that  is  Atheism  which  is  Avithout 
faith  in  God  as  being  able  and  willing  to 
deliver  us  from  all  evil,  and  which  would 
make  the  struggles  of  Christian  life  aimless 
as  a  whirligig  of  atoms,  like 

"  The  dust  that  rises  up, 
And  is  lightly  laid  again." 

There  is  often  much  of  this  Atheism  in 
our  practical  Christianity.  We  see  it  in  our 
want  of  faith  in  the  victory  of  the  good  ;  we 
can  trace  it  in  every  suspicion  of  evil  being 
somehow  eternal  and  that  we  need  not  try 
to  be  its  conquerors.  Such  unbelief  would 
be  justifiable  only  on  the  supposition  that 
there  is  no  God  and  that  Christ  has  lived 
and  died  in  vain.  But  when  we  pray  this 
prayer,  "Our  Father,  which  art  in  heaven. 
Thy  kingdom  come,"  we  are  expressing  our 
belief  in  One  mightier  than  the  devil  and  all 
his  Avorks — in  One  Whose  is  the  kingdom 
and  the  power  and  the  glory  for  ever  and 
ever,  and  Who  will  deliver  us  and  all  men  if 
we  are  willing  to  be  His  children  and  to  be 
taught  and  educated  by  Him.  As  we  grasp 
the  grace  that  is  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ — 
surrendering  ourselves  to  that  which  we  thus 
grasp — then  surely  "sin  shall  not  have  do- 
minion over  us."  We  have  to  realise  that 
the  contest  which  is  given  to  each  of  us  is 
part  of  the  great  battle  of  God,  and  that  He 
is  with  us  in  it. 

"  Thrice  blest  is  he  to  whom  is  given 
The  instinct  that  can  tell 
That  God  is  in  the  field,  when  He 
Is  most  invisible. 

"  Blest,  too,  is  he  who  can  divine 
Where  real  right  doth  lie, 
And  dares  to  take  the  aide  that  seems 
Wrong  to  man's  blindfold  eye. 


"  For  right  is  right,  since  God  is  God, 
And  right  the  day  must  win  ; 
To  doubt  woull  be  disloyalty, 
To  falter  would  be  sin." 


SAVED  AS  BY  FIRE. 


By  E.  M.  marsh,  Author  of   "Marah,"  "Edelweiss,"  etc. 


CHAPTER   XVir. — DRIFTING. 

"lyHEN  the  laird,  as  Miss  Dallas  liked 
'  *  to  call  her  boy,  came  back,  he  found 
lois  cousin  and  her  companion  inundated 
with  work.  Flannel  of  various  shades  was 
cut  into  unintelligible  shapes,  and  piles  of 
wool  of  every  hue  were  gradually  developing 
into  comforters  and  mittens.  Phyllis  was  so 
busy  sorting  out  the  things  that  she  could 
hardly  shake  hands  with  him;  but  Avhen 
after  dinner  he  joined  them  in  the  boudoir, 
and  found  them  still  busy,  he  summarily 
took  the  wool  away  and  cleared  a  space  in 
front  of  Ph341is,  saying  as  he  did  so — 

"  Your  devotion  to  the  tenantry  must  not 
come  into  competition  with  that  to  the  laird, 
Miss  Trevylian.  I  have  been  away  for  a 
week  and  now  I  want  you  to  sing  to  me." 

"  Oh,  but  the  things  will  never  be  finished, 
Sir  Bernard." 

"  I  don't  care.  Charity  begins  at  home. 
I  do  not  see  why  I  should  be  left  out  in  the 
cold  because  a  certain  number  of  children 
require  mufflers." 

Phyllis  looked  up  laughing  and  blushing. 
That  she  was  pleased  to  have  him  back  was 
evident.  There  was  a  sweet  contented  air 
about  her,  and  her  laugh  as  melodious  as  a 
bird's  trill.  She  seemed  quite  happy  to  be 
ordered  by  him,  preferring  him  as  master,  so 
he  thought,  to  either  friend  or  lover.  But 
he  was  glad  to  see  her  bright,  frank  face, 
anything  being  better  than  the  distant,  half- 
suspicious  look  it  sometimes  wore.  So  long 
as  he  treated  her  in  an  off-hand,  hon  mmarade 
manner  she  was  willing  to  do  his  behests  and 
please  him  to  the  best  of  her  ability.  When- 
ever he  advanced  she  retreated,  if  he  stood 
still  she  made  a  step  forward.  He  could 
have  laughed  had  he  not  been  so  thoroughly 
in  earnest.  He  could  not  see  the  end  of  it ; 
it  seemed  ignominious  for  him  to  temporise 
so  long.  As  he  sat  listening  to  her  singing 
he  made  up  his  mind  that  by  the  Xew  Year 
he  would  know  his  fate.  He  rose  and  joined 
her  at  the  piano. 

"  NoAV  for  some  duets.  Miss  Trevylian." 
"  Please  sing  alone.  Sir  Bernard ;  it  is  a 
much  greater  treat." 

"  For  you  perhaps,  but  not  for  me." 
Then  she  said  hurriedly — 
"  Shall  I  play  the  accompaniment  1  " 
"  I   will."      He   seated    himself    on    the 
lausic-stool. 
XXIX— 26 


"  We  only  want  Nancy  here  to  perfect  it. 
The  trios  will  get  quite  rusty  again.  Her 
voice  blends  so  well  with  yours." 

"  Will  you  allow  me  to  be  satisfied  with 
my  present  company '?  "  said  Sir  Bernard, 
smiling.  "  Too  many  sweet  things  at  a  time 
might  cloy.  Is  Miss  Greatorex  keeping 
well  1 " 

Phyllis  became  grave.  "Dr.  White  is 
anxious  for  her  to  winter  abroad,  but  she 
will  not  hear  of  it.  Our  Christmas  festivities 
would  not  seem  complete  without  her,  would 
they?" 

Sir  Bernard  saw  she  was  still  harping 
upon  this  string.  Cost  what  it  might  he 
must  break  it,  so  he  quietly  replied, 

"  She  would  be  a  great  loss,  no  doubt,  espe- 
cially to  you,  as  you  are  such  friends,  but 
the  cause  would  be  the  saddest,  and  if  her 
illness  really  became  serious  the  effect  upon 
her  father  would  be  terrible;  he  idolises 
her.  It  is  fortunate  she  has  contracted  no 
dearer  ties.  I  can  fancy  nothing  more  sad 
than  for  a  man  to  see  the  girl  he  loves 
wasting  away,  Avith  no  power  to  save.  There 
used  to  be  a  talk  of  Jack  Markham  and  her, 
but  I  suppose  that  was  only  gossip." 

"  But  you  don't  think  Nan  will  die !  " 

With  blanched  cheek  and  dilated  ej'es 
Phyllis  looked  at  Sir  Bernard,  so  startled 
and  distressed  that  he  almost  regretted  his 
speech,  so  he  toned  it  down  a  little. 

"I  hope  not,  ^liss  Trevylian,  for  the 
Squire's  sake;  but  she  should  take  every 
precaution.  Her  mother  died  of  consumption. 
You  should  persuade  her  not  to  oppose  the 
doctor's  wishes ;  he  is  not  an  alarmist,  and 
one  has  no  right  to  throw  one's  life  away. 
Falkland  is  too  damp  and  relaxing,  and  this 
promises  to  be  a  raw  ^vinter." 

"  But  it  would  seem  as  if  I  thought  there 
was  danger  if  I  used  my  influence.  No,  no  I 
you  must  not  say  Nan  is  dying  !  " 

"  I  have  not  said  so.  Forgive  me  for 
wounding  you.  I  only  said  she  should  not 
disdain  precautions." 

"  But  would  you  not  have  more  power 
than  I  to  persuade  her  1 " 

"  I  ?  Certainly  not.  I  know  her  but 
slightly,  and  to  mention  it  to  her  father 
might  after  all  only  frighten  him  unneces- 
sarily. She  need  not  go  till  after  the  New 
Year  if  you  arc  so  very  anxious  for  her  to 
be  one  of  us." 

Phyllis  at  first  had  been  too  much  shocked 
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to  notice  how  entirely  Sir  Bernard  had  put 
himself  out  of  the  question  as  having  any 
interest  further  than  that  of  an  ordinary 
acquaintance  in  Nan's  presence  or  absence, 
but  now  it  came  on  her  like  a  blow,  shatter- 
ing her  ideal  fancies.  AVithout  a  moment's 
thought  she  said — 

"  Would  it  so  entirely  be  a  matter  of  in- 
difference to  you  ? " 

He  looked  at  her  earnestly.  "Indifference? 
'No.  Who  could  see  one  so  young  and  fair 
exiled,  suffering,  perhaps  dying,  unmoved  ; 
but  the  feeling  would  be  compassion,  nothing 
more." 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  she  said  hastily. 
How  very  impertinent  he  must  have  thought 
her,  she  fancied. 

"  It  is  well.  Miss  Trevylian,  that  any  such 
misconception  should  be  cleared  away.  You 
will  perhaps  understand  me  better  in  future. 
NoAV  for  music  to  chase  away  these  sombre 
prognostications.  We  will  picture  Miss 
Greatorex  recovered,  somebody's  happy  wife, 
and  the  delight  of  her  father's  old  age.  Come, 
'  St.  Cecilia,'  don't  let  me  think  I  have  sad- 
dened you." 

That  evening  was  like  many  others  that 
followed,  for  though  during  the  day  it  was 
not  much  Sir  Bernard  saw  of  Phyllis,  except 
the  waves  of  her  dark  hair  and  the  tips  of 
her  fingers  as  she  bent  busily  over  her  work, 
the  after-dinner  hours  he  claimed  as  his  own. 

How  perilously  sweet  they  Avere  becoming 
to  her  she  did  not  realise,  she  only  knew 
she  was  happy,  that  the  whole  of  the  day 
seemed  but  a  refrain  of  the  evening's  har- 
mony, and  that  the  dull  level  grey  of  the 
winter  seemed  impregnated  with  a  light  that 
required  no  sun  to  kindle  it.  She  felt  herself 
encompassed  with  a  quiet,  unassuming  care, 
a  gentle  watchfulness,  very  unobtrusive,  but 
that  had  become  the  very  essence  of  her  life. 
Whither  she  v.^as  drifting  she  had  no  con- 
ception, all  she  felt  only  seemed  to  say  how 
good  Sir  Bernard  was,  how  she  had  mis- 
judged him  ;  he  could  not  have  been  cruel 
at  any  time  without  strong  provocation.  She 
no  doubt  was  a  bad  woman,  that  Madame  de 
Marcie.  He  must  have  been  justified  in  his 
action.  She  little  knew  how  these  thoughts 
coloured  her  looks  and  ways  to  him.  Her 
eyes  brightened  at  his  approach,  and  her 
manner  became  full  of  winning  gentleness, 
as  if  anxious  to  make  up  for  any  doubts  she 
might  have  had. 

Sir  Bernard  found  an  intense  pleasure  in 
"watching  her  half-shy  advances.  He  pre- 
served the  same  frank,  masterful  attitude, 
luring  her  on  to  an  apparent  state  of  friend- 


ship, till  he  saw  he  had  become  necessary  to 
her,  whc  •  he  could  drop  the  mask. 

At  last  Christmas  drew  near,  and  Phyllis 
was  at  the  Rectory  helping  Dot  to  finish  and 
sort  some  presents  for  the  poor  when,  un- 
announced. Jack  entered.  His  sister  flew 
up  to  him  and  gave  him  a  good  hug.  He 
embraced  her  aftectionately,  but  his  eyes 
looked  over  her  shoulder  to  Phyllis,  who 
advanced  in  her  sweet,  gracious  fashion. 
What  was  the  indefinable  something  about 
her  that  made  him  feel  she  was  not  the  same 
Phyllis  he  had  last  seen  ?  She  met  him 
frankly,  with  no  shyness  or  reserve.  He 
mshecl  there  had  been.  A  pleased  smile  of 
welcome  she  gave  him  as  he  took  her  hand, 
but  no  blush  or  downward  glance  betokened 
any  knowledge  that  his  every  feature  shone 
with  delight  at  meeting  her. 

"Jack, 


old  fellow,"  remarked  Dot, 
surveying  him  critically,  "you  look 
Have  you  been  dissipating  or 
much,  or  setting  your  heart  up 


grinding 


after 
fagged. 


too 


jj 


again  ? 
"  Dot 


as  a  target 


one  would  think  I  lived  at  the  sign 
of  the  Weathercock." 

"  Der  Wind  spielt  mit  der  Wetterfahne  auf 
meines  Liebchens  Hans,"  hummed  she  mis- 
chievously as  her  brother  turned  to  Phyllis, 


saymg- 


"  I  have  not 
prove  you.  Jack 


"  You  would  not  endorse  the  accusation,  I 
hope." 

known  you  long  enough  to 
I  am  not  sure  that  '  If  you 
could  not  kiss  the  lips  that  you  loved '  you 
might  not  '  the  lips  that  were  near.'  " 

"Phyllis,  you  don't  really  think  that!" 
The  reproachful  tone  banished  the  spirit  of 
raillery  in  which  she  had  tried  to  meet  him. 
Dreading  a  sentimental  vein,  she  answered 
gently, 

"  Jack,  I  was  only  joking." 

"Don't  you  coddle  him,  Phyllis,"  said 
saucy  Dot ;  "he  is  the  most  inconstant  of 
beings.  From  a  wee  boy  in  frocks  he  has 
been  the  devoted  slave  of  somebody." 

Fortunately  at  this  juncture  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Markham  entered,  for  Jack  was  in  no  mood 
for  sparring. 

Phyllis  managed  to  slip  away,  as  she 
thought,  unperceived,  but  she  had  scarcely 
gained  the  lodge  gates  when  she  heard  foot- 
steps behind,  and  Jack,  almost  breathless, 
joined  her. 

"  I  could  not  let  you  walk — home,"  he  was 
going  to  say,  but  that  word  he  did  not  like 
her  to  associate  with  Castlemount,  so  he  sub- 
stituted— "  back  alone.  Why  were  you  in 
such  a  hurry  ? " 
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"I  thought  you  would  have  so  much  to 
say  to  yoiu'  parents,  and  it  is  uh-eady  growing 
dusk." 

"  You  dou"t  object  to  my  heing  escort  1 " 
he  asked  gloomily. 

"'No;  I  am  glad."  An  awkward  pause 
ensued,  for  Jack  stalked  along  by  her  side 
like  the  ghost  of  some  Byronic  "  Childe 
Harold."  Xothing  but  the  most  common- 
place remarks  would  come  into  her  mind  in 
disjointed  fashion.  "  You  are  just  in  time 
to  help  us  with  the  church  decorations.  I 
shall  be  down  early  to-morrow,  Jack.  Cart- 
loads of  evergreens  are  being  cut  in  the 
wood  and  shrubberies.  You  received  your 
invitation  to  the  dance  ? " 

At  this  Jack  brightened.  "  Yes  ;  j^ou  will 
give  me  the  first  waltz,  Phjdlis  ?" 

"  Are  5'ou  so  afraid  that  I  shall  be  mono- 
polised?" she  asked  gaily.  "I  shall  be  no- 
body that  night,  and  " — making  him  a  little 
curtsey — "  at  j'our  service." 

"  How  happy  you  look,  Phyllis  !  there  is 
something  difierent  about  you;  I  don't  know 
what  exactly."  His  glance  was  quite  pathetic 
in  its  wistful  appeal. 

"  Is  there  ?  I  think  I  am  looking  forward 
to  the  next  ten  days.  I  feel  like  coming  out, 
you  know ;  I  have  been  so  quiet  all  my  life 
that  what  others  would  think  nothing  of  is 
to  me  quite  dissipation  ;  and  besides,  Nan  is 
so  much  better,  and  is  to  spend  a  day  or  two 
with  us  next  week." 

""What  made  you  send  me  such  a  cool, 
formal  letter,  Phyllis  V  asked  Jack  sud- 
denly. 

"  Did  I  ?     I  am  sorry  if  you  thought  so." 

The  sound  of  wheels  broke  abruptly  upon 
their  conversation.  The  dog-cart,  driven 
rapidly,  came  up  and  stopped  short.  How 
Phyllis  welcomed  the  familiar  voice  ! 

"Miss  Trevyhan,  is  that  you  1  Oh, 
Markham  is  with  you ;  that's  all  right." 
Sir  Bernard  stooped  and  shook  Jack's 
hand.  "  Glad  to  see  you ;  your  people  are 
coming  on  Thursday  to  back  me  up  at  the 
tenants'  dinner  ;  you  will  be  of  the  party,  of 
course.  I  need  not  send  a  formal  invitation. 
There  will  be  dancing  afterwards,  so  we 
shall  be  the  better  of  your  help.  Now,  Miss 
Trevyliau,  I  will  drive  you  home." 

He  stretched  out  his  hand  to  her.  Jack 
hoped  she  Avould  say  she  preferred  to  Avalk, 
but  he  little  knew  how  thankful  Phyllis  was 
for  the  Baronet's  intervention. 

She  accepted  his  invitation  with  alacrity, 
and  sprang  lightly  up,  calling  out  in  parting, 
"  I  will  be  at  the  church  as  early  as  I  can, 
Jack." 


It  was  not  the  shadow  of  the  increasing 
darkness  that  rested  on  Jack's  face,  as  he 
watched  the  careful  way  in  which,  even  for 
the  short  distance,  she  was  wrapped  up. 
The  very  bend  of  Sir  Bernard's  head  towards 
her  seemed  to  have  something  of  tenderness 
in  it.  Poor  Jack  felt  very  forlorn  as  he 
turned  homeward,  as  if  he  had  tumbled  into 
the  slough  of  despond,  "v\  ith  very  little  pros- 
pect of  being  pulled  out  at  the  right  side.  He 
Avas  only  thrce-aud-twentj^  and  when  one  is 
young  the  flesh  is  more  tender  and  the  knife 
seems  to  cut  deeper.  Though  the  wound  be 
more  easily  healed,  the  momentary  pang  is 
sharper.  He  felt,  as  ]\Ir.  Danby  had  done, 
what  a  pull  Sir  Bernard  had  over  him.  And 
yet  Phyllis  was  not  one  to  marry  save  for 
love,  and  surely  she  had  cared  something 
for  him  before  he  came.  He  was  slightly 
consoled  to  think  that  she  had  not  been  too 
much  occupied  with  her  companion  to  turn 
round  and  wave  her  hand  as  the  trap  disap- 
peared. At  any  rate  he  would  see  more  of 
her  the  next  day ;  they  could  work  together. 

But,  alas,  for  human  anticipations  !  Letitia 
Mackintosh  appeared  first  on  the  scene,  and 
kept  Jack  dangling  after  her,  trying  to  get 
up  a  flirtation  with  him;  but  finding  her 
efforts  unavailing,  played  with  him  as  a  cat 
does  with  a  mouse.  She  perfectly  well  knew 
in  search  of  whom  his  eyes  were  always 
wandering  to  the  door.  So  she  said  ma- 
liciously, "You  are  not  back  a  bit  too  soon, 
Mr.  Jack.  Things  have  been  going  on  well 
in  a  certain  quarter  during  j'oiir  absence." 

Jack  was  on  the  point  of  somewhat 
haughtily  asking  her  what  she  meant,  when 
Sir  Bernard  and  Phyllis  entered. 

"  Together,  you  see,"  Avhispered  poor  Jack's 
tormenter ;  but  she  narrowly  escaped  a  good 
shaking  for  her  speech;  she  forgot  that, 
poised  on  a  ladder,  she  was  at  the  mercy  of 
the  supporter.  Jack  let  go  his  hold  so 
abi-uptly  that  ]\Iiss  Letitia  nearlj^  lost  her 
balance.  As  it  was  she  swayed,  and  had  to 
catch  hold  of  the  nearest  rung.  Very  spite- 
ful she  looked  as  the  Baronet  made  his  way 
to  her,  gi'ving  Jack  a  chance  of  escape,  of 
which  he  was  not  slow  to  avail  liimseK. 

Dot  and  Jack  were  soon  busy  at  the  pulpit, 
while  Phj'llis,  seated  in  an  adjoining  pew, 
was  making  tiny  wreaths  for  the  panels. 
Dot  was  the  busiest,  for  her  brother  had  to 
go  down  so  often  to  see  how  Phyllis's  work 
was  progressing,  and  to  select  suitable  sprays, 
\uitil  Sir  Bernard  came  iip.  Seating  himself 
by  Phjdhs  he  asked,  "What  is  your  special 
portion  of  the  church  to  be  decorated  with, 
Miss  Trevylian  f 
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"  I  am  thinking  of  the  text,  '  There  was 
with  the  angel  a  multitude  of  the  heavenly- 
host  praising  God,'  to  be  sewed  on  cardboard 
in  holly  and  ivy  berries,  and  sprays  of  ivy 
for  the  flourishes  of  the  letters." 

"  I  will  draw  it  for  you ;  you  will  do  it  at 
home,  I  suppose?" 

Again  that  word  "home."  Jack  could 
have  gnashed  his  teeth.  Her  answer,  given 
with  a  sweet  upward  glance,  made  him  nearly 
knock  the  head  ofl^  a  nail  he  was  driving  in. 

His  sister  looked  merrily  at  him.     "  Who 
have  you  under  that  hammer.  Jack  ? 
one's  pericranium  is  suffering." 

Phyllis,  unconscious  of  the  storm 
so  near,  was  saying,  "  If  you  do  not 
sacrificing  your  evening,  I  should  like 
it  to-night." 

"  Very  well ;  while  I  am  designing,  you 
can  be  preparing  the  materials.  We  must 
not  mind  losing  the  sound  of  our  own  voices 
for  once." 

"  Perhaps  we  shall  hear  the  angels  singing 
instead."    Very  softly  it  was  spoken. 

"Peace  on  earth,  good  will  towards  men. 
'  St.  Cecilia,'  the  message  will  not  be  in 
vain  for  us,  do  you  think  V 

He  was  ansAvered  first  by  the  clear  shining 
of  her   eyes ;    then   she   said,    "  The   other 
has  a    deeper  meaning,  '  Peace  to 
AvilL'     Peace  outside  us  is  not 

Her  lips 


Some 


ragmg 
mind 
to  do 


wording 


men  of 

of  much  use 


good 


if  we  are  in  unrest." 


parted,  and  very  tenderly  she  sang,  "  Hark 
hark !  my  soul,  angelic  songs  are  swelling." 
The  sound  of  Jack's  hammer  fell  very  faintly, 
until  Sir  Bernard  joined  in  a  second  under 
his  breath.  Then  there  was  a  sudden  clatter ; 
Jack  had  dropped  his  tools,  and  himself  after 
them. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  Phyllis,"  he  ex- 
claimed, as  he  rose  with  flushed  face ;  "  do 
go  on." 

But  the  spell  was  broken,  and  her  work 
being  finished  she  left  her  place,  and  soon 
the  party  dispersed  for  luncheon  :  Phyllis  to 
the  Rectory,  Sir  Bernard  back  to  Castle- 
mount,  to  keep  Miss  Dallas  company. 

Brightly  the  lights  of  the  Castle  shone  out 
on  Christmas  Eve.  Outside,  it  was  a  still, 
murky  night,  but  Avithin,  the  old  house  re- 
sounded with  noise  and  merriment.  In  the 
servants'  quarters  the  olfactory  nerves  were 
tickled  with  the  flavoiu-  of  gastronomic 
juices,  and  the  ears  were  saluted  with  the 
scraping  sound  of  forms  being  pushed  back, 
followed  by  ringing  cheers.  Sir  Bernard 
and  his  party  had  just  entered.  He  looked 
round,  and  for  a  moment  his  memory 
went  back  ten   years,   when   he  had  stood 


there  and  uttered  his  maiden  speech  on  his 
coming  of  age.  A  larger,  more  brilliant  com- 
pany had  been  the  on-lookers  :  his  mother, 
worn  and  pale,  but  with  tears  of  joy  and 
pride  in  her  eyes,  as  she  gazed  on  her  son  ; 
his  father,  handsome  but  unsympathetic ; 
and — that  other.  He  gave  a  start ;  he  al- 
most thought  he  heard  that  wonderfully 
sweet  siren  voice ;  but  it  was  only  Phyllis 
saying  something  in  an  aside  to  Dot ;  and  as 
he  glanced  at  lier  he  knew  the  past  was 
dead,  and  that  his  mother  Avas  no  longer  first 
in  his  thoughts  ;  but  this  knoAvledge  could 
not  wrong  her  who  had  taught  him  to  value 
all  that  was  true  and  pure  and  lovely  in 
woman  ;  and  had  he  not  chosen  one  Avorthy 
to  be  that  mother's  successor  ? 

There  Avas  a  sudden  hush  as  the  master 
began  to  speak,  which  he  did  in  a  simple, 
unaffected  way. 

"My  friends,"  he  began,  "I  hope  you 
have  done  full  justice  to  the  Christmas  fare 
Avhich  Mrs.  HaAvkins  has  had  much  pleasure 
in  preparing  for  you.  It  is  long — my  own 
fault,  I  know — but  the  fact  remains  that  it  is 
some  years  since  you  and  I,  as  landlord  and 
tenants,  have  stood  face  to  face.  It  is  not 
always  in  these  days,  Avhen  class  is  set 
against  class,  that  an  absentee  landlord  can 
return  and  meet  Avith  so  cordial  a  Avelcome 
and  hear  of  so  feAv  grievances.  I  am  sure  I 
am  indebted  to  Mr.  Rogers  for  keeping 
things  so  smooth  between  us,  and  to  the 
good  sense  and  industry  of  yourselves.  I 
hope  in  the  future  to  be  more  among  you, 
for  however  able  an  agent  may  be,  there  is 
nothing  like  personal  knoAvledge  to  strengthen 
ties  and  pi'event  misunderstandings.  If  ever 
such  should  arise,  you  will  alAA^ays  find  that 
Bernard  MaxAvell  is  ready  to  meet  you  half- 
Avay.  I  Avish  you  all  a  merry  Christmas,  and 
trust  that  the  Ncav  Year  may  leave  us  as  it 
finds  us,  with  Avords  of  peace  and  good  Avill 


ringmg  m  our  ears. 


There  Avas  great  thumping  on  the  table 
till  Mr.  Rogers  rose  and  briefly  acknow- 
ledged Sir  Bernard's  mention  of  himself. 

Then  the  oldest  tenant,  a  miller,  got  on 
his  legs,  a  somewhat  laborious  proceeding, 
from  slight  nervousness  and  a  tendency  to 
obesity.  He  began  with  a  comprehensiA-e 
bo  AY.  "Sir  Bernard;  ladies!"  He  looked 
toAvards  the  Castlemount  party  on  being 
nudged  in  that  direction  by  his  spouse. 
Then  came  a  full  stop,  as  if  Avaiting  for  the 
internal  machinery  to  be  Avound  up;  but 
Avhen  he  Avas  fairly  started  he  did  very  AA^ell. 
There  was  a  ring  of  sincerity  in  his  voice  ; 
not  as  if  he  had  set  himself  to  make  a  speech. 
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^'  It  is  more  than  fifty  years  since  mc  and 
my  father  before  me  have  lived  at  Skene 
"Weir.  We  have  seen  good  years  and  bad 
years,  but  never  a  bad  landlord." — ("  Hear, 
hear,"  from  some  of  the  older  men.) — "  The 
Maxwells  may  have  been  Avild  and  foolish, 
but  they  was  always  just  and  never  hard  : 
always  ready  to  meet  a  man  half-way,  as  Sir 
Bernard  said.  I  am  glad  to  hear  he  is  going 
to  live  among  us  again.  It  is  quite  natural 
•for  young  men  to  like  to  have  their  fling." 
This  part  of  the  speech  met  with  general 
assent  from  the  younger  members  of  the 
party.  Sir  Bernard '  smilingly  giving  an  en- 
couraging "  Hear  !  "  but  "  Skene,"  as  he  was 
generally  called,  was  not  going  to  let  them 
off  so  easily.  Looldng  round,  he  continued  : 
"  But  there  is  a  time  for  pleasure  and  a  time 
for  dooty,  as  Solomon  says ;  and  now  Sir 
Bernard  can't  do  better  than  settle  among 
us  :  and  if  he  can  find  a  Avife  like  his  mother 
— Lady  Maxwell,  sir,"  he  turned  to  the 
laird  again,  "will  never  be  forgotten  by  any 
of  us;"  a  murmur  of  assent  was  heard — 
"  we  shall  welcome  her,  and  I'm  sure  she  will 
never  regret  making  Castlemount  her  home. 
Before  I  sit  do\vn,  in  the  name  of  my  fellow- 
tenants,  I  must  wish  you  and  Miss  Dallas, 
who  has  been  a  kind  and  generous  friend, 
every  blessing.  Next  year  another  may 
stand  in  my  place  ;  I  am  not  so  young  as  I 
was ;  but  old  Skene  will  say  to  the  end  of 
his  days,  'God  bless  the  Maxwells!'"  He 
sat  down  amid  tremendous  ap23lause. 

Sir  Bernard  replied  with  evident  emotion, 
thanking  them  in  Miss  Dallas's  name  and  his 
own  for  their  kindly  feelings  towards  himself 
and  his  family,  more  especially  for  the  warm 
manner  in  which  his  mother's  name  had 
been  received.  "I  only  wish,"  he  added, 
"  that  I  had  hitherto  lived  worthy  of  so  true 
an  example,  but  I  trust  in  the  future  to 
justify  the  good  opinion  you  have  of  the 
Maxwells."  An  irrepressible  smile  broke 
over  his  face.  "I  thank  Mr.  Cargill,  of 
Skene  Weir,  for  his  advice  regarding  my 
selection  of  a  wife.  I  can  assiu^e  him  I  have 
not  the  smallest  intention  of  remainins;  a 
bachelor,  and  I  only  hope  that  next  Christ- 
mas Eve  will  find  him  as  hale  and  hearty  as 
now,  to  drink  in  a  bumper  the  health  of  the 
Lady  of  Castlemount." 

At  this  some  knowing  looks  were  ex- 
changed, the  young  people  at  once  jumping 
to  the  conclusion  that  Sir  Bernard  was  al- 
ready engaged.  Jack  stole  a  glance  at  Phjdlis, 
who  was  listening  to  the  speeches  with  great 
interest,  but  she  only  seemed  pleased  and 
sympathetic,  not  at  all  self-conscious,  so  he 


felt  relieved.  This  was  supposed  to  be  the 
end  of  the  proceedings,  but  a  farmer  rose, 
saying  he  did  not  think  they  shouM  disperse 
without  wishing  the  Rev.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark- 
ham  all  the  good  things  of  the  season. 

"  If  they  had  been  fortunate  in  their  land- 
lord they  might  say  the  same  of  their  Rector. 
Few  villages  could  declare  as  they,  that  there 
was  not  one  Dissenter  among  them,  and 
why  ? "  He  looked  round  triumphantly,  as 
if  he  alone  had  made  the  discovery.  "No 
one  wanted  to  leave  the  church  of  their 
fathers,  for  the  Rector  did  his  duty  like  a 
man ;  they  felt  he  Avas  one  of  them ;  many 
was  the  day  they  had  played  cricket  together. 
They  liked  him  because  he  Avas  thorough  ;  he 
did  not  let  them  play  a  bad  game,  any  more 
than  he  allowed  them  to  use  a  bad  word. 
Out  of  the  pulpit  and  in  it  he  tried  to  keep 
them  up  to  the  mark.  He  thought  there 
Avas  not  a  cottage  in  all  Castleton  where  the 
Rector  Avas  not  looked  upon  as  a  friend.  As 
to  the  '  little  Missus,'  as  they  all  called  her, 
he  dared  say  she  kneAV  it  " — Mrs.  Markham 
nodded  and  smiled — "  all  they  could  say  was, 
as  old  Skene  had  said  of  the  Maxwells, 
'God  bless  her!'" 

Mrs.  Markham 's  bright  eyes  clouded  over, 
for  she  knew  the  speaker  Avas  thinking  of  a 
little  grave  Avhere  lay  the  motherless  child 
that  had  died  in  her  arms,  the  link  of  kindly 
sympathy  between  the  farmer  and  the  Rec- 
tor's Avife  ;  and  her  husband  certainly  ex- 
pressed her  feelings  Avhen  he  said, 

"  My  dear  people,  my  Avife  could  tell  you 
much  better  than  I  hoAv  much  Ave  appreciate 
your  kindness,  but  I  knoAv  she  has  a  lump 
in  her  throat,  if  I  may  judge  her  sensations 
by  my  OAvn.  For  five-and-tAventy  years  we 
have  stood  together  in  storm  and  sunshine. 
Thank  God,  the  storms  have  been  but  feAV, 
and  we  ask  nothing  better  than  to  spend  the 
remaining  portion  of  our  lives  among  you  as 
long  as  strength  is  given  us  to  do  our  duty, 
and  noAv" — the  Rector  looked  at  his  audi- 
ence with  earnest  afFectionateness — "  I  Avant 
5-ou  to  give  us  a  silver  Avedding  present  that 
I  shall  value  even  more  than  that  Avhich  your 
generous  thoughtfulness  devised  last  sum- 
mer, and  that  is  a  proof  that  Ave  have  not 
laboured  among  you  in  vain.  There  is  a 
man  at  the  present  moment  expiating  a  sin, 
but  no  punishment  that  his  felloAA'-men  can 
inflict  is  as  hard  to  bear  as  his  remorse  Avhich 
is  apt  to  lead  him  to  despair,  and  despair 
rarely  leads  to  repentance  of  a  saA'ing  nature. 
Some  would  say,  when  he  has  paid  the  pe- 
nalty of  his  crime,  if  3'ou  think  him  worth 
troubling  about  provide  him  AAdth  means  to 
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emigrate ;  start  him  in  a  new  world ;  but, 
my  friends,  this  man's  salvation  lies  in  a 
neVly  filled  grave  :  you  see  the  cross  in  the 
churchyard  yonder  marked  with  the  ever- 
encouraging  prayer,  'Lord,  remember  me 
when  Thou  comest  into  Thy  kingdom.'  Now 
will  you  help  us  to  save  this  sinner  1  Let 
him  that  is  without  sin  cast  the  first  stone. 
Will  you  let  him  hve  in  the  shadow  of  that 
cross  till  by  the  mercy  of  God  he  is  brought 
to  its  foot  a  saved  soul  1  I  ask  you,  if  you 
are  sincere  in  yoiu"  professions  of  regard  for 
the  minister  and  his  wife,  not  to  rob  them  of 
one  jewel  in  the  crowns  they  hope  to  lay  at 
their  Master's  feet,  for  this  man's  soul  God 
has  dehvered  to  us,  and  He  will  ask  us, 
*  Where  is  thy  brother,  thy  brother  who  had 
not  thy  advantages,  who  had  germs  of  good 
in  him,  the  good  my  spirit  planted,  but 
which  your  Pharisaism  uprooted  by  the 
devil's  help  ? '  My  friends,  I  want  you  to 
hold  out  a  kindly  hand,  not  rudely,  harshly, 
to  tear  aside  the  ?jandages  with  which  the 
good  Physician  has  bound  up  the  wounds, 
lest  the  stricken  one  should  bleed  to  death, 
not  to  undo  the  swaddling  bands  that  enclose 
this  shivering  new-bom  soul,  but  by  bringing 
the  milk  of  human  kindness  to  sustain,  the 
touch  of  sympathy  to  heal  and  comfort,  warm- 
ing and  clothing  this  new  life  with  the  glow 
of  a  di^-ine  love,  with  the  raiment  of  the 
Christian  graces.  I  plead  with  you  for  Gafi'er 
Derrins; ;  he  has  sinned  much,  he  has  suf- 
f ered  much ;  but  I  feel  sure  if  you  will  not 
destroy  the  germ  of  good  rooted  in  that  silent 
grave,  he  will  love  much,  because  much  for- 
given." There  was  a  murmur  and  an  answer- 
ino;  thrill  among  the  assembled  men  and 
women  ;  they  had  rarely  seen  their  Eector 
so  much  moved,  so  impassioned  in  his  plead- 
ing. Seeing  the  impression  he  had  made,  he 
continued,  "  I  would  not  have  you  do  it  for 
reward,  but  I  would  have  you  remember  the 
words,  'Sick  and  in  prison,  and  ye  visited 
me' — not  physical  ill-health,  not  bolts  and 
bars,  and  solid  masonry,  for  stone  walls  do 
not  a  prison  make,  so  long  as  the  unfettered 
soul  can  soar  beyond  and  above  them,  but 
moral  sickness,  the  cruel  slavery  of  sin,  these 
constitute  stUl  more  a  Kving  death,  an  awful 
bondage,  and  to  be  the  nursing  fathers  and 
the  nursing  mothers  of  such  poor  captive 
souls  will  bring  us  the  highest  guerdon,  be- 
yond all  human  recognition  or  praise,  the 
'  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  sen-ant.'  My 
friends,  you  will  give  me  the  proof  I  ask  ? " 

There  was  perfect  silence  for  a  moment 
after  the  Piector  ceased  speaking,  then  came 
a  murmur  of  "  We'll  do  our  best,  sir ;  we 


won't  throw  up  anything  agin  him,  but  let 
him  start  fair." 

"  Thank  you,  my  people  ;  my  wife  and  I 
will  try  and  make  it  easy  for  you,  and  my 
dear  pupil,  your  landlord,  has  kindly  pro- 
mised to  find  him  some  employment  on  the 
estate  by  which  he  may  gain  an  honest  hv- 
ins.     Three  cheers  for  Sir  Bernard." 

Then  there  was  a  general  shaking  of  hands 
and  expression  of  mutual  good  wishes,  ter- 
minating the  first  part  of  the  proceedings — 
Sir  Bernard  leading  !Miss  Dallas,  the  others 
following  to  the  ball-room,  where  the  younger 
members  of  the  difierent  families  awaited 
them.  The  ladies  seated  themselves  on  a 
dais  erected  at  one  end  while  the  host  and 
Jack  mingled  with  the  dancers.  Dot's  feet 
were  tingling  to  join.  Seeing  her  eager  face 
Sir  Bernard  went  up. 

"  Miss  ]\Iarkham,  they  are  playing  a  capital 
waltz,  wiU  you  take  a  turn  ? " 

Dot  was  only  too  dehghted.  Jack  imme- 
diately followed  suit  with  Phyllis,  and  !Mr, 
Kogers,  catching  the  infection,  actually  sum- 
moned up  courage  to  ask  the  Eector's  wife. 
She  at  first  declared  she  had  forgotten  how, 
but  she  did  not  require  much  persuasion,  and 
soon  was  footing  it  as  deftly  as  the  rest, 
much  to  their  admiration.  ]\Ii5S  Dallas  vowed 
she  would  like  to  get  up  and  show  them  how 
to  dance  a  reel ;  their  dancing  sadly  lacked 
go,  and  the  want  of  the  bagpipes  was  a  real 
deprivation ;  there  was  a  great  lack  of  origin- 
ality in  the  Southron  terpsichorean  art ;  but 
in  spite  of  all,  she  looked  weU  pleased,  and 
her  eyes  melted  into  tenderness  as  she 
watched  her  boy ;  never  had  he  looked  so 
hghthearted.     Soon  the   ladies  retired,  the 

•       •  •  -r 

gentlemen  remaining  some  time  longer.  It 
was  nearly  midnight  before  the  Markhams 
left.  After  seeing  them  ofi",  iliss  Dallas  stood 
leaning  on  Sir  Bernards  arm,  hstening  to  the 
church  bells  ushering  in  the  Christmas  mom ; 
no  word  was  spoken  till  Mamsell  said  softly, 

"  This  time  next  year,  Bernard,  your  wife 
may  be  beside  you ;  a  Maxwell  never  fails 
of  his  purpose." 

He  gently  stroked  the  soft,  withered  hand, 
and  his  eyes  sought  PhyUis;  but  she  had 
crept  quietly  away,  and  through  the  great 
hall  stole  "  The  Agnus  Dei." 

Phyllis  dreamt  that  night  that  Sir  Bernard 
had  brought  home  his  bride,  and  woke  to 
find  her  pillow  wet  with  tears. 

CHAPTER   X^^II. — SIR   BERNARD   DEMANDS 
PAYMENT. 

"  My  first  Christmas  Day  for  some  years 
with  my  boy,  but  not  the  last,  I  hope,"  said 
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Miss  Dallas,  leaning  afiectionatcly  on  her 
young  kinsman's  arm,  Phyllis  on  her  other 
side.  The  three  were  pacing  up  and  down 
the  terrace  after  morning  service,  and  though 
the  day  was  not  suggestive  even  of  winter, 
much  less  of  Christmas  tide,  for  a  mild  grey- 
ness  was  the  dominant  tone,  yet  there  was 
no  lack  of  cheerfulness  in  the  hearts  of  the 
trio. 

"Never  alone  again,  Margaret,  I  trust," 
said  Sir  Bernard. 

"I  am  content  with  you — and  Phyllis," 
responded  she. 

"Yes;  we  could  not  do  without  St.  Ce- 
cilia, could  we  ? " 

Phyllis  laughed  gaily.  "  I  am  afraid  you 
will  not  get  rid  of  me  unless  you  send  me 
away,  because  when  j'ou  bring  home  the 
bride  you  spoke  of,  Mamsell  will  want  me, 
won't  you  ? " 

"  In  any  case,  dear  child." 

"  My  wife  would  not  quarrel  with  '  St.  Ce- 
cilia,' I  am  sure.  Miss  Trevylian,"  said  Sir 
Bernard,  smiling. 

Phyllis  shook  her  head,  and  a  slight  twinge 
of  pain,  had  she  chosen  to  analyse  she  might 
have  called  it  jealousy,  Avoke  in  her  heart ; 
but  she  threw  it  aside,  she  Avould  allow  no- 
thing to  disturb  her  content.  Mamsell's 
child,  Sir  Bernard's  friend,  what  more  could 
she  desire  1  She  felt  to  be  learning  what  her 
lonely  childhood  had  been  unable  to  teach — 
how  to  enjoy  in  the  active  as  well  as  the 
passive  mood. 

Nancy  was  not  slow  to  see  the  change  in 
her  friend,  and  realised  better  than  Phyllis 
the  source  of  this  sudden  upspringing  of 
happiness,  and  in  her  unselfish  heart  rejoiced 
that  Sir  Bernard  would  not  have  long  to 
wait.  And,  not  to  cloud  her  brightness,  she 
concealed  the  inroads  that  most  insidious  of 
all  diseases  had  made  upon  her  frame ;  the 
slight  hectic  upon  her  cheek  only  enhanced 
her  fragile  beauty,  and  apparently  in  high 
spirits  she  accompanied  Phyllis  to  her  room 
to  suggest  any  improvements  or  alterations 
in  the  girl's  modest  wardrobe  that  the  ap- 
proaching dance  might  necessitate. 

"  Why,  Phyllis,"  exclaimed  Nan  on  enter- 
ing, "you've  been  getting  a  new  frock  for 
the  occasion  ! " 

Billowy  folds  of  muslin  covered  the  bed, 
which,  on  being  pulled  aside  by  Nan — Phyllis 
was  too  much  surprised  to  bear  any  active 
part — revealed  the  shimmer  of  yellow  satin 
merveilleux  and  the  rich  purples  of  varied 
heart's-ease. 

"  Phyl,  here's  a  note." 

"  Eead  it,  dear."     And  Nancy  read  aloud, 


with  little  sparks  of  light  in  her  eyes  that 
might  have  stood  for  notes  of  admiration — 

"  Accept  this  ball  dress,  dear  child,  as  a 
New  Year's  gift,  and  wear  it  to-morrow  night. 
I  hope  the  flowers  will  please  you  ;  Bernard 
selected  them  when  he  was  in  town.  If  any 
alteration  be  required.  Maple  can  easily  ma- 
nage it  in  the  time. — Your  loving  'Mam- 
sell.' " 

Phyllis  sat  down  and  looked  at  Nancy. 

"  Nan,  how  good  they  are  !  Don't  you 
think  it  is  too  handsome  for  me  1  People 
will  think  I  want  to  show  off." 

"Nonsense,  Phyl.  Come,  put  it  on."  She 
spread  the  skirt  out  temptingly,  "  It  will 
suit  you  to  perfection." 

Phyllis  was  gently  stroking  the  velvet  sur- 
face of  the  flowers,  with  a  very  tender, 
humble  expression  on  her  face. 

Nan  could  read  an  immensity  of  love  and 
gratitude  to  those  whose  thought  of  her 
stirred  the  very  depths  of  her  heart.  Kissing 
her,  she  said,  coaxingly, 

"  Dear,  put  it  on." 

So  Phyllis  was  arrayed.  Some  slight  altera- 
tion was  needed  that  the  maid  could  easily  ac- 
complish. Then,  disrobing,  she  sought  Miss 
Dallas.  She  put  her  arms  round  the  old 
lady's  neck. 

"Mamsell,  you  wish  to  spoil  me.  It  is 
lovely,  only  far  too  gorgeous  for  me.  I  shall 
be  grander  than  some  of  the  company." 

"  Never  mind,  child  ;  I  want  you  to  shine. 
It  becomes  you." 

"  Perfectly,  Nancy  says.  The  flowers  are 
so  natural." 

"  Ah  !  Bernard  has  good  taste,"  said  his 
cousin  with  an  air  of  conviction.  "I  had  pat- 
terns sent  of  materials,  and  he  declared  that 
heart's-ease,  and  heart's-ease  only,  would  he 
have  with  that  shade  of  yellow.  He  in- 
sisted on  selecting  them  himself ;  so  you  see, 
naughty  child,  although  you  received  his 
present  in  that  farouche  manner,  he  still 
thought  of  you  that  day  he  left  so  hurriedly.'' 

Phyllis  looked  down.  "  I  can  never  thank 
him  enough." 

For  two  whole  days  there  was  hammering, 
and  banging,  and  trampling  of  feet ;  every- 
thing looked  chaos,  but  when  the  evening 
came,  and  the  girls  went  down  early  to  see  that 
all  was  right,  they  could  hardly  believe  their 
eyes.  The  entire  terrace,  with  its  fountains 
and  parterres,  in  which  flowers  had  tempo- 
rarily been  bedded,  was  covered  in  with  a 
delicately-striped  tent.  Chinese  lanterns  and 
coloured  lamps  were  festooned  in  charming 
designs.  The  gravel  Avalks  were  boarded 
over   and   covered  with   cloth.      Bowers  of 
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evergreens  were  built  in  nooks  and  seated 
for  two.  The  boudoir  and  music-room  were 
also  arranged  for  conversation  and  the  great 
hall  for  promenade.  The  drawing-room  was 
the  ball-room.  When  the  girls  found  their 
way  thither,  Sir  Bernard  and  Mr.  Greatorex 
were  walking  up  and  down.  Nancy  took 
her  father  off  on  a  tour  of  inspection,  as  Sir 
Bernard  turned  swiftly  and  surveyed  Phyl- 
lis. She  stood  before  him  waiting  for  his 
verdict.  As  he  did  not  speak,  she  raised  her 
eyes.  His  face  was  eloquent  with  admira- 
tion. Certainly  the  dress  enhanced  her 
beauty.  The  little  excitement  had  tinged 
her  cheek  with  rose,  and  the  velvet-leaved 
heart's-ease  lay  softly  on  the  rich  waves  of  her 
dark  hair.  He  stooped,  and  taking  her 
gloved  hand  kissed  it,  saj-ing,  "  Accept  my 
homage,  St.  Cecilia." 

A  warm  colour  suffused  her  face.  "  Then 
you  are  satisfied,  Sir  Bernard  ?" 

"  Perfectly."  There  was  a  dangerous  ten- 
derness speaking  in  his  eyes.  "  But  you  have 
no  fan." 

"No;  mine  did  not  suit  the  dress." 

"Excuse  me  a  moment,"  he  said  hastily. 
He  was  gone  for  some  minutes.  When  he 
returned  he  produced  the  desired  object. 
"  Will  you  use  this  to-night  1  it  was  my 
mother's."  He  handed  her  an  old-fashioned, 
exquisitely  mounted  Louis  XV.  fan. 

"  Sir  Bernard,  supposing  it  were  broken  !" 

"  I  have  no  fear.  And  if  it  were,  it  could 
be  mended,  which  cannot  be  said  of  every- 
thing." 

Her  eyes  drooped  beneath  his  gaze.  No- 
thing he  had  ever  done  had  touched  her  as 
this  mark  of  his  belief  in  her.  With  an  irre- 
sistible impulse,  she  stretched  out  her  hand 
to  him,  while  her  lustrous  eyes  looked  at  him 
half  regretfully.  "Ah  !  you  are  determined 
to  make  me  bankrupt.  I  shall  never  have 
the  wherewithal  to  pay." 

He  clasped  her  fingers  impetuously,  then 
hurriedly  let  go  his  hold.  Miss  Dallas  Avith 
her  guests  was  entering.  For  once  in  his 
life  he  wished  his  cousin  anywhere  short  of 
the  Antipodes.  Soon  the  company  began  to 
arrive.  Large  parties  came  from  the  Grange, 
and  with  the  Harmans.  The  whole  county 
had  been  invited ;  Jack  had  some  college 
friends  at  the  Rectory,  and  Mr.  Danby  brought 
himself  and  a  considerable  male  contingent. 
When  he  saw  Phyllis  and  was  badgered  by 
his  friends  asking  who  she  was,  he  had 
alternate  hot  and  cold  fits,  love  and  hatred 
fighting  for  the  mastery,  but  seeing  her  in- 
difference he  tried  to  emulate  it,  succeeding 
fairly  well,  finding  Letitia  Mackintosli's  nicely 


insinuated    flatteries   very   soothing   to   his 
wounded  feelings.     There  was  not  a  doubt 
that  Phyllis  was  the  Belle.     Sir  Bernard  was 
constantly  being  requested  to  introduce  her, 
i  which  he  did  with  an  amused  sense  of  Phyllis's 
surprise  at  the  sensation  she  created.     His 
'  dances  were  safe   enough,  as  he  had  taken 
j  care  to  inscribe  his  hieroglyphics  on  her  card. 
Jack,  too,  was  not  forgotten.     She  kept  the 
first  waltz  for  him.     He  would  have  put  his 
name  down   half-a-dozen   times  if   she  had 
allowed  him,  but  she  would  only  give  him  a 
second  one  quite  late  in  the  evening.     She 
was  a  little  afraid  of  him ;  there  was  a  sup- 
I^ressed   passion   in   his  look  and  voice,  an 
unhinged  air  that  made  her  dread  what  would 
come  of  it  if  they  sat  out  much  together  ;  so 
she  kept  in  the  most  frequented  part,  where 
he  could  say  nothing  but  what  all  the  world 
might  hear.     She  could  see  he  chafed  at  it, 
which   only  strengthened   her  resolve.     At 
last  Sir  Bernard's  turn  came.   As  they  floated 
round  the  room,  Phyllis  was  conscious  of  an 
exquisite  sense  of  being  held  and  shielded. 
She  was  just  resting;  her  own  volition  seemed 
to  be  given  up  to  him.     Sometimes  his  clasp 
tightened  when  he  feared  a  collision,  but  she 
knew  herself  steered  gently  and  safely.     She 
felt  the  beating  of  his  heart  and  the  tender 
glance  of  his  eyes  as  they  sought  hers  ;  the 
bend  of   his  head  was  like  a  mute  caress. 
Was  she  dreaming  or  awake  1     Like  Endy- 
mion,  her  love  for  him  lay  beautiful  in  a 
moonlit  sleep,  unconsciously  deepened  and 
sweetened  by  the  devotion  which   hovered 
over  her.      Her  heart   slumbered,  and   joy 
seemed  unable  to  wake  it,  and   pain,  that 
prober  of  secrets,  seemed  far  away.     When 
the  dance  came  to  an  end  he  inquired,  "  You 
are  enjoying  yourself  ?" 
"Oh,  so  much!" 
"  And  the  fan  is  not  broken  1" 
"  No  ;  I  am  taking  great  care  of  it." 
Of  such  trivial  things  people  will  talk  when 
their  hearts  are  on  their  lips  and  must  be 
kept  back.     It  Avas  not  in  a  crowd,  or  -vvhere 
they  might  be  disturbed,  that  Bernard  Max- 
well could  speak  ;  but  before  leaving  her  he 
said,  "I  wish  our  next  dance  to  come  punctu- 
ally at  twelve  o'clock,  so  although  the  number 
on  your  card  corresponds  to  an  earlier  time 
you  will  know  it  is  an  extra.     The   band 
have  their  instructions.      I  wish  '  St.  Cecilia  ' 
to  welcome  the  New  Year  with  me,  for  the 
luck  of  Castlemount.     You  will  not  forget  ?" 
She  answered  him  with  a  smiling  "No," 
wondering  a  little  what  he  meant,  for  she 
knew  nothing  of   the  fanciful   scene   to  be 
enacted. 
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A  few  minutes  before  midnight  dancing 
Tras  stopped,  and  the  whole  company  trooped 
into  the  hall,  headed  by  their  host  and  his 
partner.  At  the  first  stroke  of  twelve,  heavy 
feet  were  heard  descending  the  stairs,  the 
turret-door  opened,  and  Father  Time,  dressed 
ill  tj'pical  garb,  with  scythe  and  hour-glass, 
appeared,  escorting  the  Old  Year,  a  decrepid 
aofed  man  borne  down  with  the  weight  of  a 
heavy  load  upon  his  back.  Behind  him 
came  sable-robed  figures  bearing  urns  full  of 
ashes  and  rotten  fruits,  followed  by  others 
dressed  in  grey,  caiTj'ing  faded  rose-leaves 
that  still  emitted  a  sweet  perfume.  They  all 
advanced  with  slow  steps  through  the  groups, 
while  Willie  Wharton  played  a  plaintive 
march  on  the  organ.  Father  Time  opened 
one  half  of  the  great  door,  and  the  Old  Year 
with  his  attendants  went  noiselessly  out.  At 
the  last  stroke  of  the  hour  he  flung  open 
both  portals,  and  a  fairy-like  boy  entered 
carrying  a  torch.  His  companions  were  chil- 
dren dressed  in  pure  Avhite,  in  their  hands 
large  cornucopia  brimming  over  with  flowers ; 
but  these  only  concealed  the  contents.  Girls 
went  round  to  the  gentlemen  and  boys  to  the 
ladies  recjuesting  them  to  take  of  what  the 
New  Year  had  in  store.  Inside  were  gifts, 
from  honbonnieres  to  cisiar-cases.  "When  the 
circle  was  completed  Father  Time  handed  Sir 
Bernard  a  massive  loving-cup.  First,  he 
sprinkled  some  drops  on  the  New  Year's  torch : 
libations  to  the  memory  of  the  Old  Year. 
The  band  struck  up  "  Here's  to  the  year 
that's  aw  a',"  the  children  joining  in  chorus 
and  scattering  the  flowers  while  the  goblet 
passed  round.  Then,  to  the  accompaniment 
of  three  ringing  cheers,  Father  Time  led  the 
youthful  year  the  way  the  old  had  come. 
There  was  great  speculation  as  to  who  Father 
Time  was,  nor  was  it  till  shortly  after,  when 
the  rugged  form  of  the  Eev.  Mr.  Markham 
was  discovered  talking  to  Miss  Dallas,  that 
his  identity  was  revealed.  To  those  who 
knew  him,  Charlie  Bennet  as  the  New  Year 
had  not  been  difficult  to  find  out. 

After  the  interlude  dancing  was  renewed 
with  greater  zest,  and  Jack's  second  waltz 
came.  Eagerl}^  he  sought  Phyllis,  but  did 
not  seem  inclined  to  dance  much,  for  after 
the  first  round  he  complained  of  the  heat  and 
crush,  and  hurried  her  off  to  the  music-room, 
which  he  had  noticed  was  never  much  occu- 
pied. He  found  her  a  comfortable  seat,  and 
drew  another  for  himself  opposite.  He  did 
not  speak  at  once,  but  surveyed  her  wistfull}-. 
Phj'llis  saw  what  was  coming,  so  the  sooner 
it  was  over  the  better.  She  said  gently, 
"  Jack,  is  anything  troubling  you  V     A  little 


tremor  passed  through  him ;  he  had  longed 
for  this  hour,  and  yet  when  her  clear,  calm 
gaze  met  his  he  felt  that  she  was  far  away 
from  him — that  he  was  worshipping  some  dis- 
tant star  shining  in  a  different  hemisphere, 
and  yet  he  rushed  to  his  fate.  He  had  de- 
clared to  himself  so  often  that  to  be  loved  hy 
Phyllis  was  the  one  thing  worth  living  for — 
that  he  had  really  come  to  believe  it ;  the 
first  sight  of  her  had  bewitched  him,  but 
whether  it  were  his  senses  and  his  admiration 
of  the  beautiful  or  his  heart  that  was  touched 
he  had  never  inquired.  How  much  of  glori- 
fication of  self  lies  at  the  root  of  most  love  it 
were  hard  to  know.  Not  "To  think  that 
she  should  have  chosen  me!"  but  "What 
excellent  taste  she  has  in  thus  endorsing  my 
choice  of  her  ! "  Jack  had  never  once  doubted 
the  desirability  of  the  match,  nor  of  his  fit- 
ness to  make  Phyllis  an  excellent  husband ; 
but  as  he  gazed  at  her  all  his  pretensions 
dwindled  away,  he  felt  only  Jack  Markham. 
What  had  he  done  to  distinsfuish  himself  % 
What  had  he  to  offer  this  girl,  who,  though 
nobodj',  yet  looked  fit  to  reign  a  queen. 
Before  her  quiet  dignity,  older  than  her 
years,  he  felt  an  impetuoiis  boy,  but  his 
jealousy  of  Sir  Bernard  came  uppermost,  and 
the  desire  to  win,  innate  in  every  English- 
man's breast,  made  him  determined  to  try 
his  luck. 

"  Phyllis,  I  love  j^ou,  that  is  what  troubles 
me.  Ever  since  we  parted  I  have  thought 
how  I  could  tell  you,  though  I  felt  you  must 
know  it,  for  I  never  concealed  what  you 
were  to  me.  Phyllis,  you  do  love  me  a 
little,  in  spite  of  your  coldness  and  stiffness, 
vfhich  has  nearly  driven  me  mad."  He  clasped 
her  hand — "  PhylHs,  speak !" 

"  Jack,  I  can  say  nothing  you  would  wish 
to  hear ;  the  love  I  bear  you  is  not  the  love 
you  seek.  I  once  fancied  it  might  be,  but 
I  was  undeceived  long  ago.  Oh,  Jack,  why 
could  you  not  be  content  1  I  would  not  lose 
my  brother,  for  that  you  are  to  me." 

"  Phyllis,  with  you  I  feel  I  can  strive  and 
work,  without  j'ou  I  am  stranded.  Is  the 
old  love  all  dead  ?" 

"That  love  could  not  die,  for  it  never 
existed.  I  deceived  myself  and  perhaps  you. 
Forgive  me,  Jack."  Very  pitiful  and  pleading 
she  looked,  but  her  firm  disavowal  of  ever 
having  really  cared  for  him  was  galling. 

"  Phyllis,  you  are  cruel.  You  did  love  me 
till  he  came  between  us." 

"Se — who?"  All  the  queenliness  came 
back  to  her.  Haughtily  she  rose,  as  if  to 
leave  him,  but  Jack  detained  her. 

Almost  humbly  he  spoke.     "  Phyllis,  if  I 
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thought  he  honestly  loved  you,  I  would  go 
away  where  I  should  not  see,  and  would  not 
mar  your  happiness,  but  it  makes  me  wild  to 

hear  people  say "  He  paused,  for  a  scared, 

pained  look  came  into  her  face. 

"  Jack,  what  do  they  say  V 

"Oh,  never  mind,  nothing  nice;  but  I 
could  spare  it  you  if  I  had  only  the  right  to 
tell  them  you  are  mine.  Phyllis,  come  to 
me."  He  held  both  her  hands,  but  she  quickly 
disengaged  them,  saying, 

"  Jack,  if  you  are  the  gentleman  I  take 
you  to  be,  you  will  tell  me  Avhat  is  said. 
I  cannot  guard  against  an  assault  I  do  not 
see." 

Jack  could  have  bitten  his  tongue  out  for 
his  thoughtless  impetuosity.  He  still  re- 
mained silent. 

She  stood  proudly  before  him.  "  If  you 
do  not  tell  me  I  will  go  to  Miss  Letitia ;  she 
mil  have  scant  hesitation  in  giving  me  the 
information." 

"Did  you  appeal  to  me,  Miss  Trevyliau?" 
said  an  acrid  voice. 

Jack  started  guiltily,  but  Phyllis  drew  her- 
self together;  with  tightly  clasped  hands  she 
faced  Letitia  Mackintosh,  who  looked  quite 
innocent  of  having  overheard  a  word  of  the 
conversation. 

Jack  said  hastily,  "Never  mind,  Phyllis, 
it  will  only  annoy  you.     I  was  a  fool." 

"  Nay,  you  have  said  too  much  or  too 
little.  Miss  Mackintosh,  what  is  it  people 
are  saying  of  me  1 " 

A  malicious  smile  crossed  Letitia's  thin 
lips.  She  had  this  proud  girl  in  her  power 
and  could  humiliate  her  too  before  her  lover. 
With  a  half-patronising  air  she  replied : 
"  Well,  I  think  it  but  right  that  you  should 
know.  You  have  not  seen  much  of  the 
world,  and  so  lay  yourself  open  to  be  talked 
about." 

"I!" 

"Yes,  you.  Lots  of  people  get  talked 
about,  you  know,  who,  I  daresay  are  inno- 
cent of  meaning  any  harm." 

Phylhs  felt  on  tenter-hooks,  but  with  quiet 
dignity  she  said,  "  Will  you  come  to  the 
point,  please  1     What  have  I  done  1 " 

"Well,  the  idea  is  that  Sir  Bernard  is 
staying  so  long  because  he  finds  his  cousin's 
companion  entertaining,  helping  to  pass  the 
time  that  used  to  hang  heavy  on  his  hands 
when  at  Castlemount ;  and  that  she  stays  to 
try  and  gain  a  husband,  angling  for  one  who 
would  not  think  of  marrying  beneath  him, 
and  who  is  well  known  to  be  a  lady's  man 
and  a  flirt." 

She  spoke  every  word  with  evident  enjoy- 


ment, like  a  specimen  hunter  gloating  over 
some  new  discovery  in  the  beetle  tribe,  the 
prospect  of  sticking  a  pin  into  it  being  not 
the  least  part  of  the  pleasure. 

Phyllis  grew  deadly  pale,  then  turned  ap- 
pealingly  to  Jack.  She  neither  expected  nor 
wished  justice  from  Letitia.  "  And  you 
believed  it!" 

"  By  Heaven,  no  !  Do  I  not  think  you 
the  most  perfect  thing  in  womanhood  V 

"  And  yet  you  could  not  save  me  this 
humiliation." 

This  was  her  only  reproach.  Bewildered 
and  stunned  she  could  have  cried  aloud  for 
Sir  Bernard.  Had  he  not  always  helped 
her  ?  The  crudest  thought  was  she  could 
never  look  to  him  for  assistance  again.  Where 
was  the  "shield"  of  a  spotless  life  Mamsell 
had  spoken  of  1  It  had  been  powerless  to 
save  her  from  the  envenomed  darts  of  envy. 
Then  her  sense  of  right  asserted  itself.  Very 
cold  and  proud  she  looked  as  she  spoke. 

"  Miss  Mackintosh,  you  have  shown  me 
the  tree  of  good  and  evil,  the  serpent  scandal 
coiled  round  its  branches,  and  jealousy  lying 
at  its  roots.  The  fruit  is  bitter,  but  it  can- 
not poison,  for  I  hold  the  antidote  of  truth. 
The  accusation  is  false,  and  you  know  it." 

Jack  offered  her  his  arm.  "  Let  me  take 
you  back,  Phyllis," 

"  No,  thank  you,  I  would  be  alone ; "  and 
she  left  the  room.  Jack  immediately  turned 
his  back  upon  Miss  Letitia,  and  marched 
away  in  disgusted  silence.  Letitia  wondered 
whether  she  had  triumphed  after  all.  At 
any  rate  she  was  left  on  the  field,  so  she 
supposed  she  had  gained  the  honours  of 
war, 

Phyllis,  pacing  up  and  down  her  turret 
chamber,  felt  her  brain  going  round,  "  What 
had  that  girl  said  1  Just  the  same  as  Mr. 
Danby.  He — Avas  there  after  all  but  one  he 
in  the  world  for  her  1 — he  was  playing  with 
her.  All  his  kindness  assumed  to  win  a 
smile  and  blush,  for  the  pleasure  of  feeling 
he  could  command  her.  No  doubt  it  Avas 
amusing  to  have  some  one  to  sing  Avith  and 
to  make  the  old  house  more  cheerful.  Then 
she  looked  down  upon  her  fan,  his  mother's; 
and  he  had  lent  it  to  her !  She  sank  upon 
her  knees,  Avhile  a  moan,  as  of  some  stricken 
creature,  escaped  her.  Noav  she  kncAv  the 
truth.  She  loved  him  !  With  flushed  face 
and  beating  heart  she  confessed  it  all  to  her- 
self at  last.  She  loved  him;  she,  poor 
Phyllis  Trevyhan,  felt  that  to  do  anything 
for  him,  to  see  him  even,  had  been  the 
source  of  the  joyousness  that  had  pervaded 
her  being.    Noav  she  must  go  away,  and  that 
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directly.  Sir  Bernard  had  been  so  kind  to 
her;  it  was  his  goodness  of  heart,  not  any 
intention  of  leading  her  on,  that  had  prompted 
his  gentleness.  She  would  believe  nothing 
against  him.  Suddenly  she  remembered  she 
had  another  dance  with  him.  She  could  not 
go  through  with  it.  Perhaps  he  was  at 
supper.  She  went  down-stairs  and  found 
Miss  Dallas. 

"  Mamsell,  I  feel  rather  tired.  I  should 
like  to  go  to  bed ;  do  you  mind  V  Her 
looks  emphasized  her  words. 

"Dear  child,  you  are  not  accustomed  to 
excitement,  but  the  best  dances  are  yet  to 
come,  the  room  being  clearer." 

"  I  would  rather  go." 

"  You  don't  look  quite  well,  so  I  Avill  make 
yoitr  apologies  to  your  partners." 

"  Thank  you."  She  stole  softly  to  her 
room,  not  to  sleep,  but  to  think  how  she 
could  tell  Miss  Dallas  and  yet  keep  her 
secret.  She  heard  the  rattle  of  the  departing 
carriages  and  the  dying  strains  of  the  music, 
as  she  sat  crouched  in  front  of  her  fire.  When 
she  thought  Miss  Dallas  would  be  coming 
up,  she  rose,  stood  a  moment  by  the  dressing- 
table,  touching  the  wreath  tenderly,  then 
with  a  sAvift,  passionate  motion,  she  lifted  it 
to  her  lips.  He  had  remembered  her,  even 
when  she  must  have  annoyed  him.  She 
crept  into  bed  lest  Mamsell  should  hear  her, 
but  lay  with  wide-open,  weary  eyes  till  the 
grey  dawn  stole  in,  then  she  slept  an  uneasy, 
fitful  sleep.  It  did  not  last  long,  and  hastily 
rising,  she  dressed  and  went  out  for  a  walk ; 
it  seemed  as  if  physical  exhaustion  might  eat 
out  the  heart-pain. 

None  of  the  family  or  household  got  up 
very  earlj'',  so  Phyllis  was  not  missed,  save 
by  Sir  Bernard,  who  fancied  his  coffee  tasted 
very  insipid  Avithout  her  hand  to  pour  it 
out ;  he  never  doubted  but  that  she  was 
sleeping  off  the  effects  of  the  previous  night's 
fatigue.  She  had  over-tired  herself.  Nancy 
and  her  father  left  about  noon,  and  Phyllis 
only  appeared  in  time  to  see  them  off.  She 
had  regained  her  quiet  self-possession,  but 
dark  rings  were  under  her  eyes,  and  her 
mouth  had  a  drawn  look  of  pain  about  it. 
Sir  Bernard  asked  no  questions,  nor  alluded 
to  her  sudden  departure  from  the  ball-room, 
but  he  watched  her  with  a  tender,  troubled 
glance.  AVhat  had  happened  1  fatigue  was 
not  responsible  for  that  expression. 

She  escaped  as  quickly  as  she  could  and 
sought  Miss  Dallas,  who  was  resting  in  the 
turret  chamber.  The  old  lady  held  her  at 
arm's  length. 

"  Child,  something  is  wrong." 


The  girl's  lips  trembled,  but  she  did  not 
give  way.  "Yes,  Mamsell,  something  that 
compels  me  to  leave  yon." 

"  Leave  me !  Then  indeed  it  must  be 
serious.     Sit  down  and  tell  me  the  reason." 

But  Phyllis  was  too  restless  for  a  sitting 
posture. 

"  Of  course,  if  it  puts  you  to  any  incon- 
venience, I  will  try  to  stay  a  few  days,  but 
if  you  can  spare  me,  I  should  like  to  go  at 
once.  You  do  not  need  me  so  much  now 
that  Sir  Bernard  is  at  home."  Her  voice 
faltered  at  the  mention  of  his  name,  but 
steadied  itself  directl}^ 

"  Has  your  sudden  determination  anything 
to  do  with  Bernard  1 "  asked  Miss  Dallas, 
anxiously. 

Phyllis  felt  the  blood  rush  to  her  face. 
"  Sir  Bernard  knows  nothing  of  my  inten- 
tion." 

"  Then  will  you  tell  him  ?  I  think  he 
Avill  find  a  solution  for  this  extraordinary 
change." 

"  I  Avould  rather  you  told  him,"  she  re- 
plied simply  ;  "  he  could  alter  nothing." 

"  At  any  rate,  my  dear,  I  hope  you  will 
not  act  rashly.  You  are  sheltered  here, 
Phyllis,  why  do  you  Avish  to  brave  the 
stormy  world  outside  ?  " 

This  nearly  broke  her  doAvn. 

"I  wish  it!  It  breaks  my  heart."  She 
threw  her  arms  round  the  old  lady's  neck, 
pressed  her  cheek  to  hers,  then  hurriedly 
left  the  room.  All  her  thought  was  to  avoid 
Sir  Bernard,  so  she  crossed  the  terrace, 
which  was  still  covered  in,  and  found  her 
way  to  the  "  Temple."  From  thence  she 
could  take  a  last  fond  look  of  Castlemount. 
Gazing  upon  the  old  place,  the  memory  of 
all  the  happiness  she  had  knoAvn  there, 
culminating  in  the  perfect  joy  and  content 
of  the  last  fcAv  months,  croAvded  upon  her 
mind.  Eve's  lamentation  found  an  echo  in 
her  heart,  "  Must  I  leave  thee,  paradise  1 " 
Cold  and  cheerless  the  sky  above  her,  but  it 
seemed  in  keeping  Avith  her  feelings.  She  had 
not  missed  the  actual  sun  before,  the  light 
upon  her  pathway  had  come  from  another 
source  ;  noAV  a  veil  had  descended,  and  shut 
out  all  the  glory,  she  stood  alone  in  dark- 
ness. She  could  see  no  more  for  the  rising 
tears;  turning sAviftly  Avith  a  suppressed  sob, 
she  found  Sir  Bernard  Avas  close  behind  her. 
Escape  him,  she  could  not. 

"I  have  been  searcliing  for  you,"  he  said, 
looking  at  her  as  she  thought  pityingly.  She 
made  a  strong  effort  to  recover  her  self-con- 
trol, but  before  she  could  speak,  he  continued, 
"  Miss  Trevylian,  what  has  occurred  Avithin 
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the  last  few  hours  to  make  you  wish  to  leave 
us  ?  You  had  no  such  intention,  I  presume, 
when  we  welcomed  in  the  New  Year  toge- 
ther."    His  eyes  scanned  her  face  eagerly. 

"  I  cannot  explain,"  she  replied,  in  a  half- 
choked  voice,  "  but  I  must  go." 

"  "Will  nothing  bribe  yon  to  stay  1 " 

She  shook  her  head  sadlj'. 

"  Do  you  remember  that  you  are  still  m}' 
debtor  1  You  said  you  had  the  will,  prove 
it.  I  exact  my  payment.  I  ask  vou  to 
stay." 

She  glanced  up  hurriedly.  "I  dare  not! 
Oh,  Sir  Bernard.  You  would  not  ask  me  if 
you  knew." 

He  made  a  step  forward,  speaking  in 
tender,  pleading  tones,  that  thrilled  her  to  the 
very  soul,  yet  in  his  old  masterful  way,  that 
had  alwaj's  given  her  courage.  "  But  I  do 
ask  you,  nay,  I  demand  principal  and  interest. 
Phyllis  stay  with  me,  my  most  precious  pos- 
session— my  wife." 

She  gave  a  little  startled  cry,  then  with 
bent  head  murmured,  "I  am  not  worthy." 

He  took  her  unresisting  hand.  "  Phyllis, 
listen  to  me,  and  then  judge  who  is  the 
richer,  you  or  I.  I  came  home  beggared  in 
faith,  hope,  love.  You  have  them  here  to 
bestow."  He  clasped  her  hand  upon  his 
breast.  "  I  can  give  you  Avealth  and  a  title, 
but  what  are  they  compared  to  all  that  makes 
life  worth  li-\-ing  1  Give  me  yourself,  and,  I 
am  a  king ;  without  you,  I  am  a  beggar 
indeed.     Phyllis,  stay  with  me." 

She  crept  into  his  outstretched  arms  and 
rested  there  like  a  tired  child.  He  had  to 
bend  his  head  to  hear  her  whispered  words, 
"  I  will  stay." 

"  My  St.  Cecilia,  won  ! "  his  voice  was 
jubilant. 

"Not  St.  Cecilia,  only  Phyllis,"  she  said 
softly. 

"  Do  3'ou  know  that  word  only  contains 
my  Avorld?  My  darling,  what  could  have 
made  you  dream  I  would  let  you  go  1  Did 
you  think  so  little  of  me  as  to  imagine  I 
meant  nothing  by  all  my  apparent  thought 
and  care  of  vou  ?  You  were  longer  in  loving 
me  than  I  you."  He  gently  lifted  the  bowed 
head. 

"I  do  not  know,"  she  answered,  with 
tremulous  lips.  "  I  think  I  did  always,  but 
I  only  found  how  much  last  night;  it  seemed 
too  good  to  be  true.  That  was  one  reason 
why  I  wished  to  go  away;  I  could  not  trust 


myself   when  I  knew  what  your  friendship 
meant  to  me." 

He  looked  tenderly  at  her.  "  Phyllis,  to 
think  I  can  call  you  so  !  You  are  terribly 
worn  and  tired.  Come  home.  Your  home 
now.     St.  Cecilia  of  Castlemount." 

He  turned  to  lead  her  down  the  hill,  but 
she  paused  abruptly.  "  You  never  thought 
as  others  did,  that  I  stayed  on  to  win  you, 
seeking  to  marry  you  for  your  position  1 " 

His  eyes  flashed  angrily.  "  Who  dared  to 
insinuate  such  a  thing  ?  " 

"  Then  you  believe  it  could  not  be  true." 
Pleadingly  she  gazed  up  at  him. 

He  gave  no  answer,  but  took  her  into  his 
arms  again,  and  tried  the  mute  language  of 
the  lips  to  still  the  pain  that  brooded  on  her 
face.  "  What  am  I  to  do  to  bring  the  colour 
back  into  these  pale  cheeks  ?  Will  this,  and 
this  ?  "  he  kissed  them  softly. 

"  I  shall  soon  be  well,  Sir  Bernard." 

"  Sir !  "  He  spoke  with  reproachful  ten- 
derness. "  Am  I  to  call  you  Miss  TrevyJian  ? 
I  will  if  you  wish  it." 

"  Oh,  no,  no ;  always  Phj'llis  to  you." 

"  Then  remember  if  ever  you  call  me  Sir 
again,  this  is  the  penalty."  He  stooped  and 
kissed  her  lips.  The  roses  came  and  stayed 
for  a  time,  but  sheer  exhaustion  made  them 
fade.  Joy  and  sorrow,  and  now  again  the 
sudden  bewilderment  of  a  greater  happiness, 
made  her  feel  stunned.  Her  head  drooped 
faintly. 

"  What  a  pity  one  cannot  live  upon  love, 
Phyllis  !  You  look  as  if  you  had  been  feed- 
ing upon  lilies.  I  have  a  notion  that  it  is 
long  past  lunch  time  and  Margaret  will  be 
starving,  and  sending  to  Gretna  Green  in 
search  of  us,  I  rushed  out  of  the  room  as  if 
on  a  voyage  of  discovery  to  the  moon,  when 
she  told  me  of  your  intention.  Come,  dearest, 
or  must  I  carry  you  ? " 

Miss  Dallas  was  waiting  in  a  state  of 
nervous  anxiety.  She  did  not  know  how 
much  her  heart  had  been  set  upon  the 
marriage  of  her  boy  to  Phyllis,  till  this 
strange  misunderstanding.  She  heard  foot- 
steps and  the  door  opened.  Sir  Bernard's  face 
appeared. 

"  Oh,  my  dear,  where  is  she  V  exclaimed 
Mamsell. 

"Here  cousin,  come  to  account  for  her- 
self."    He  led  her  up  to  tiie  old  lady. 

"Margaret,  I  have  brought  you  back — 
my  wife." 
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158S — Spanish  Armada;  1G88 — Revolu- 
tion; and  now  1888  !  These  numerical 
coincidences  have  a  certain  influence  upon  all 
minds.  Often  there  is  nothing  in  them,  and 
indeed  it  would  be  difficult  to  deduce  any 
serious  conclusion  from  the  fact  thatin English 
history  two  successive  eighty-eights  brought 
occurrences  of  the  first  magnitude,  especially 
as  in  the  next  century  the  spell  appeared  to  be 
broken ;  for  what  happened  in  1788 1  But  some 
little  fillip  is  needed  to  set  the  thinking  appa- 
ratus in  motion,  and  such  coincidences  serve 
this  purpose.  The  laws  of  nature  are  but  uni- 
formities, and  it  is  therefore  a  true  instinct 
which  leads  us  to  take  note  of  uniformities, 
even  though  the  most  obvious  uniformities 
may  easily  prove,  on  examination,  to  be 
merely  superficial  and  accidental.  In  the 
worst  case  some  amusement  may  be  derived 
from  detecting  the  emptiness  of  them,  but 
more  commonly  they  prove  to  be  not  quite 
empty,  or  at  least  while  we  explode  the 
"mere  coincidence"  we  discover  something 
lying  near  it  which  is  better  worth  attention. 

Perhaps,  however,  when  we  compare  to- 
gether 1588  and  1688  the  first  discovery  we 
make  is  that  the  coincidence  is  more,  not  less, 
striking  than  it  appeared  at  first  sight.  For  our 
first  impression  certainly  is  that  the  expedi- 
tion of  the  Armada  and  the  glorious  Revolu- 
tion are  events  which  resemble  each  other  in 
nothing  but  being  great  and  memorable.  The 
latter  seems  to  belong  to  our  own  peculiar  par- 
liamentary tradition,  to  that  delightful  series 
of  occurrences  which  has  led  to  our  present 
unique  form  of  government  :  the  former 
belongs  to  the  foreign  department,  which  we 
have  all  agreed  to  neglect ;  it  has  to  do  with 
those  very  uncivilised  things,  which  we  trust 
we  have  done  with  for  ever — war  and  battle. 
But  when  we  look  again  we  find  after  all 
that  there  is  some  resemblance.  In  1588  a 
fleet  came  against  England  ;  a  fleet  came 
against  England  in  1688.  In  1588  the  in- 
vading fleet  could  not  effect  a  landing;  it 
encountered  foul  weather,  and  also  met  with 
rough  treatment  from  Sir  Francis  Drake  and 
his  f elloAvs  ;  it  was  dispersed  and  destroyed. 
In  1688  the  fleet  eflected  a  landing,  and  the 
king  of  England  was  not  able  to  resist  the 
invaders  ;  London  was  occupied  by  a  foreign 
army  of  some  14,000  men,  the  king  fled,  and 
the  leader  of  this  successful  invasion  was 
raised  to  the  English  throne. 

It  would  appear  then,  if  we  may  play  with 


chronological  coincidences,  that  the  eighty- 
eights  in  English  history  not  only  bring  great 
events,  but  more  particularly  they  bring 
foreign  invasions  ! 

Of  course  it  would  be  the  most  egregious 
trifling  if  I  should  represent  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1688  as  simply  a  successful  foreign 
invasion  of  England.  But  I  seriously  think 
that  such  a  view  would  be  scarcely  less  ab- 
surdly one-sided  than  the  popular  view, 
which  regards  that  event  as  simply  Eng- 
lish. How  much  we  hear  of  the  indomitable 
love  of  liberty,  and  at  the  same  time  of 
the  masterly  moderation  Avhich  the  English 
displayed  in  1688,  when  they  expelled  their 
tyrant  without  shedding  blood,  asserted  their 
right  with  sufficient  energy  but  without 
extravagance,  and  went  as  far  as  the  crisis 
required,  but  resolutely  refrained  from  going 
a  step  further !  And  yet  the  most  whiggish 
eulogist  of  1688  will  admit  that  William 
himself  was  the  author  of  that  Revolution, 
and  that  no  Englishman  can  pretend  even  to 
divide  the  honour  of  it  with  him.  It  is 
proper,  no  doubt,  that  in  English  history 
Enghshmen  should  be  chiefly  considered ; 
but  let  us  not  be  led  by  this  principle  to 
misrepresent  great  events.  In  every  part  of 
our  history,  it  seems  to  me,  we  suppose  our- 
selves to  be  far  more  independent  of  other 
nations,  far  more  isolated  and  self-contained, 
than  we  really  are.  But  in  the  case  of  the 
Revolution  we  push  this  obstinate  insularity 
to  an  extreme.  When  our  island  is  actually 
flooded  with  foreign  armies,  when  the  Dutch 
Stadtholder  is  shipped  over  to  England  at 
the  expense  of  the  Dutch  people,  when  he 
mounts  the  English  throne,  Avhen  he  wins 
the  battle  of  the  Boyno  with  an  army  of 
which  almost  all  the  principal  officers  and 
half  the  rank  and  file  are  foreign,  we  quietly 
remark  that  it  is  dangerous  for  a  sovereign 
to  provoke  the  English  people  too  far,  that 
their  temper  is  loyal  and  averse  to  extremes, 
but  that  Avhen  religion  and  liberty  are  at 
stake  they  will  at  last  rise  in  their  might, 
and  then  the  revolutions  they  make  are  all 
the  more  triumphant  and  irresistible  for  the 
slow  deliberation  and  good-natured  modera- 
tion with  which  in  the  hour  of  trial  theit 
manly  decision  is  tempered  ! 

In  most  of  our  revolutions  influences  frorn 
the  Continent  have  been  at  work,  influences 
which  we  are  too  much  in  the  habit^of  over- 
looking.    Still  these  have  for  the  most  part 
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been  secondary.  It  is  peculiar  to  the  Eevo- 
lution  of  1688  that  continental  influences 
predominate  in  it  so  enormously.  It  is  not 
enough  to  say  that  the  Continent  furnished 
the  instruments,  the  army  and  the  leader 
of  which  England,  disposed  to  make  a  revo- 
lution, availed  herself.  It  would  be  nearer 
the  truth  to  say  that  England  was  not  dis- 
posed, and  did  not  intend,  to  make  a  revolu- 
tion, but  that  for  the  purposes  of  the  Con- 
tinent it  was  necessary  that  there  should  be 
a  revolution  in  England,  and  a  revolution  in 
England  accordingly  took  place. 

War  had  just  broken  out  on  the  Conti- 
nent between  Louis  XIV.  and  the  Germanic 
Powers.  The  critical  moment  for  Europe 
had  arrived.  Louis,  whose  ascendancy  had 
been  steadily  growing  since  1672,  had 
reached  maturity  in  1678  through  the  Treaty 
of  Nimeguen,  and  had  taken  a  tinge  of  re- 
ligious persecution  at  the  Eevocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  struck  at  this  moment  the 
blow  which  Europe  had  been  long  expecting. 
It  was  to  be  feared  that  in  this  new  aggres- 
sion he  would  be  backed  by  England.  In  1672 
this  very  combination  had  been  witnessed. 
Louis  XIV.  and  Charles  II.  had  made  a  joint 
attack  on  the  great  Protestant  Eepublic. 
And  now  England  as  well  as  France  had  a 
Catholic  Government.  The  Catholic  bigotiy 
of  James  had  succeeded  to  the  Catholicising 
tendency  of  Charles.  The  tension  was  much 
greater,  the  crisis  much  nearer,  the  issue 
much  more  momentous,  than  in  1672.  In 
the  former  war  Louis  alone,  after  England 
had  withdrawn,  had  proved  more  than  a 
match  for  the  JEuropean  coalition.  He  was 
now  stronger  than  ever,  stronger  by  Stras- 
burg  and  Luxemburg,  and  Germany  was 
weakened  by  a  war  with  the  Turk.  But  the 
prospect  would  indeed  be  gloomy  for  Europe 
if  the  Bourbon  should  be  aided  this  time  by 
his  cousin,  the  Stuart-Bourbon,  the  Catholic 
King  of  France  by  the  Catholic  King  of 
England. 

And  therefore  in  the  councils  of  the  Euro- 
pean Coalition  it  was  decided  that  a  revolu- 
tion must  take  place  in  England.  Accordingly 
a  revolution  did  take  place,  and  in  this  revo- 
lution Continental  leaders  and  Continental 
armies  directed  the  movements  and  fought 
the  battles  of  the  English  people  in  England 
and  in  Ireland.  The  result  answered  all  the 
expectations  of  the  Coalition.  Never  had  a 
war  measure  such  triumphant  success.  Eng- 
land was  not  only  torn  from  the  alliance  of 
France,  but  carried  over  to  the  side  of  the 
Coalition,  and  she  played  from  that  time  the 
part  of  one  of  the  leading  belligerents  in  the 


European  war.  It  was  a  new  part  for  Eng- 
land, which  for  some  generations  had  been 
but  slightly  and  occasionally  entangled  in 
the  complications  of  the  Continent.  And 
the  new  position  thus  assumed  by  England 
altered  the  whole  European  game.  Louis  did 
not  begin  at  once  to  suffer  defeat,  but  he 
ceased  to  triumph.  The  war  dragged  on 
through  several  j^ears,  but  long  before  the 
Treaty  of  Eyswick  was  signed  the  French 
Government  had  become  convinced  that  it 
was  overmatched.  It  might  still  be  a 
match,  or  more  than  a  match,  for  the  old 
Coalition  of  the  former  war,  but  when  that 
Coalition  was  reinforced  by  England  the 
scale  of  France  began  to  seem  the  lighter. 
And  thus  the  constitutional  Eevolution  in 
England  was  at  the  same  time  an  inter- 
national revolution  in  Europe.  In  this  con- 
sists the  glory  of  1688.  The  stroke  that 
saved  England,  saved  at  the  same  time 
Europe,  from  Popery  and  arbitrary  power. 

These  considerations  surely  bring  the  two 
eighty-eights  nearer  together.  Nothing  can 
bo  less  true  than  that  1588  is  an  event  in 
the  foreign  department,  1688  an  event  of 
home  politics.  Both  alike  mark  the  crisis 
or  turning-point  in  a  grand  European 
struggle.  In  both  years  alike  the  eyes  of 
foreign  statesmen  were  fixed  upon  England, 
and  it  seemed  as  if  the  destiny  of  mankind 
were  to  be  decided  here ;  as  if  this  country 
were  for  the  moment,  in  the  poetical  phrase 
of  Coleridge,  "  an  inisled  Ararat,  upon  which 
the  ark  of  the  hope  of  Europe  and  of  civili- 
sation rested." 

It  is  true  that  in  1588  there  was  no  revo- 
lution in  government,  no  development  which 
interests  constitutionalists ;  but  then  it  is  also 
true  of  the  Eevolution  of  1688,  that  to 
Europe  in  general,  and  to  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal leaders,  the  constitutional  aspect  of  it 
seemed  the  least  interesting ;  as  indeed  we 
know  that  William  himself  desired  nothing 
less  than  to  see  the  power  of  the  Crown 
diminished — that  William  himself,  whose 
name  by  a  kind  of  irony  of  fate  has  become 
identified  with  popular  liberty,  was  regarded 
in  his  own  country  as  a  man  of  tyrannic 
instincts. 

The  real  founder  of  one  of  the  strongest 
and  sternest  of  modern  monarchies,  the  Great 
Elector,  Frederick  William  of  Hohenzollern, 
died  on  May  10th,  1688,  that  is,  at  the  mo- 
ment when  William  was  preparing  his  English 
expedition.  The  Great  Elector  had  been  one 
of  the  earliest  to  take  up  the  cause  of  Europe 
against  Louis.  He  had,  indeed,  seemed  to 
despair  after  the  Treaty  of  Nimeguen,  but 
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the  Ecvocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  had 
roused  him  again.  He  was  closely  connected 
with  the  House  of  Orange,  and,  like  William 
himself,  had  all  his  life  represented  the  prin- 
ciple of  authority  in  home  politics.  As  he 
tolerated  no  parliamentary  opposition  in  his 
own  states,  he  was  not  likely  to  feel  any  strong 
sympathy  with  the  parliamentary  resistance 
to  James  II.,  yet  at  the  moment  of  his  death 
his  mind  seemed  to  brood  intensely  upon  the 
great  event  which  was  to  be  expected  in 
England.  It  was  remarked  that  three  even- 
ings before  his  death,  when  he  was  asked  for 
the  watchword,  he  gave  "London,"  and  the 
evening  after,  "  Amsterdam." 

There  is  a  further  consideration  which 
brings  1588  and  1688  still  nearer  together. 
That  both  dates  mark  a  foreign  invasion 
might  be  called  a  conceit  that  can  only  serve 
to  bring  out  more  clearly  the  radical  unlike- 
ness  of  the  two  events.  For  the  invasion  of 
Philip  II.  was  hostile,  the  invasion  of  Wil- 
liam friendly ;  the  Spaniard  would  crush 
England,  the  Dutchman  would  set  us  free. 
The  one  would  fasten  upon  us  a  yoke  of 
tyranny,  the  other  would  break  our  yoke. 

But  it  was  not  William  only  who  invaded 
us  in  the  latter  crisis.  In  the  great  rekindling 
of  religious  discord  which  followed  the  Kevo- 
cation  of  the  Edict,  the  continental  war  over- 
flowed into  our  island,  and  we  were  invaded 
not  by  one  side  only,  but  by  both.  French 
troops  were  sent  to  Ireland,  so  that  at  the 
Boyne  the  army  of  James,  as  well  as  the 
army  of  William,  consisted  in  a  considerable 
part  of  foreigners.  But  we  must  take  account 
not  only  of  the  armies  which  actually  landed, 
not  only  of  the  invasion  which  took  place, 
but  also  of  that  which  was  intended,  for  in 
1588  too,  if  we  speak  accurately,  there  was 
not  actually  an  invasion,  for  the  invasion 
failed,  but  only  a  formidable  threat  of  inva- 
sion. Now  after  1688  also  England  was  threat- 
ened again  with  hostile  invasion,  and  the 
menace  lasted  a  long  time,  if  it  Avas  not  at 
any  one  moment  quite  so  terrible  as  in  1588. 

If  England  entered  with  energy  into  the 
European  Coalition  against  Louis,  this  was 
not  owing  to  the  persuasions  of  the  Coalition, 
but  to  the  hostile  policy  of  Louis.  The 
ground  of  the  war  which  we  now  waged  was 
the  help  rendered  by  Louis  to  James  11. 
And  it  was  indeed  a  serious  matter  for  Eng- 
land that  the  most  powerful  monarchy  in 
the  world  should  refuse  to  acknowledge  the 
government  which  England  had  chosen. 
No  attack  so  direct  or  dangerous  had  been 
made  for  a  long  time  upon  her  independence  ; 
no  such   attack,  indeed,   since  the  days  of 


Philip  II.  and  of  the  Armada.  We  had  reason 
to  expect  a  French  invasion  undei'taken  in  con- 
cert Avith  the  English  Jacobites,  and  perhaps 
favoured  by  the  Tories  in  some  moment  of 
misgiving  and  reaction — that  is,  an  invasion 
of  the  most  formidable  character.  It  can 
scarcely  be  said  that  England  had  yet  begun 
to  rule  the  seas,  and  we  know  that  she  was 
but  beginning  to  acknowledge  the  necessity 
of  a  standing  army.  France  was  far  above 
England  as  a  military  state,  and  reckoned 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  England  as  a  maritime 
power.  Here,  then,  was  a  position  created 
by  the  events  of  1688  very  similar  to  that 
M'hich  had  been  witnessed  in  1588.  And, 
indeed,  the  victory  of  La  Hogue  does  stand 
out  as  a  turning  point  in  English  naval 
history  very  similar  to  the  repulse  of  the 
Armada. 

We  began  by  slighting,  as  a  mere  coinci- 
dence, that  exact  correspondence  between  the 
great  date  of  the  sixteenth  century,  1588, 
and  that  of  the  seventeenth,  1688.  And 
yet,  on  examination,  the  events  which  mark 
those  two  years  appear  to  resemble  each 
other  considerably  more  than  is  generally 
supposed.  But  if  this  resemblance  should  in- 
duce us  to  surmise  that,  after  all,  there  may 
be  some  cycle  in  English  history,  wliich  would 
have  the  eftect  that  foreign  invasions  are  to 
be  looked  for  in  an  eighty-eight,  an  objection 
will  occur  at  once,  which  at  first  sight  may 
seem  most  effectually  to  refute  any  such 
theory.  Between  the  eighty-eight  now  cur- 
rent and  those  eighty-eights  of  foreign  inva- 
sions, there  occurs  the  eighty-eight  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  1788;  now  certainly  that 
year  did  not  witness  a  foreign  invasion,  nor, 
indeed,  any  other  very  momentous  event  in 
English  history. 

This  is  certainl}-  true,  and  of  course  the 
notion  of  some  magic  virtue  in  the  numbers 
eighty-eight  is  too  fantastic  to  deserve  a 
serious  refutation.  We  might  still,  however, 
surmise  that  the  coincidence  points  to  a 
certain  regularity  in  English  history,  by 
which  a  crisis  of  a  certain  kind  comes  round, 
if  not  precisely,  yet  roughly,  at  intervals  of 
a  hundred  years.  We  have  lately  learned 
to  think  that  revolution  in  France  comes 
round  at  intervals  of  about  eighteen  years, 
and  Mr.  Stanley  Jevons  tried,  not  only  to 
establish  but  to  explain  by  a  physical  cause, 
the  regular  recurrence  of  commercial  panics. 
A  regular  recurrence  of  foreign  invasions  is 
not  intrinsically  more  inadmissible  than  a 
rco'ular  recurrence  of  revolution  or  commer- 
cial  panic.  And  in  this  amended  form  the 
theory  will   be  found  to  be  not   only  not 
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refuted,  but  perhaps  to  be  strongly  sup- 
ported, by  the  example  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  It  is  true  that  there  was  no  foreign 
invasion  in  1788 ;  but  French  troops  sailed 
for  Ireland  in  1796,  French  troops  actually 
landed  in  Ireland  in  1798,  and  from  1800  to 
1805  the  danger  to  which  England  was  ex- 
posed from  foreign  invasion  was  greater 
than  either  in  the  days  of  La  Hogue  or  in 
those  of  the  Armada. 

Statisticians  are  fond  of  astonishing  us  by 
pointing  out  numerical  regularity  where  we 
should  naturally  expect  nothing  of  the  kind, 
in  suicides,  in  letters  posted  without  an 
address,  &c.,  &c.  Compared  with  such  mar- 
vellous uniformities  as  these,  a  certain  amount 
of  regularity  in  historical  events  is  easy  to 
admit,  and  the  correspondence  between  the 
period  which  embraces  the  closing  years  of 
the  eighteenth  century  with  the  opening  years 
of  the  nineteenth  and  the  same  decades  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  is  so  re- 
markable, that  it  altogether  outweighs  the 
want  of  correspondence  between  the  years 
1788  and  1688.  Every  one  has  remarked 
the  general  resemblance  between  our  strug- 
gle with  Louis  XIV.  and  our  struggle  with 
Napoleon,  between  the  Coalition  guided  by 
William  III.  and  that  guided  by  Pitt,  between 
the  campaigns  of  Marlborough  and  those  of 
Wellington.  But  perhaps  we  seldom  remark 
either  how  close  the  correspondence  is,  or 
how  a  chronological  correspondence  accom- 
panies the  correspondence  of  events. 

In  both  cases  there  were  two  wars  between 
England  and  France,  of  which  the  earlier 
was  indecisive,  and  ended  in  a  pacification 
which  proved  to  be  a  mere  truce,  in  one  case 
the  Peace  of  Kyswick,  in  the  other  the 
Peace  of  Amiens  :  but  in  both  cases  the 
second  war  was  decisive.  In  both  cases  too 
the  second  war  was  longer  than  the  first. 

In  both  cases  there  was  an  invasion  of 
Ireland  in  the  first  war.  In  both  cases 
there  was  a  Peninsular  War,  which  formed  a 
part  of  the  second  war.  In  both  cases  we 
fought  in  the  Low  Countries  unsuccessfully  or 
indecisively  during  the  first  war,  but  trium- 
phantly in  the  second  Avar. 

In  both  cases  we  had  Austria  and,  in  the 
main,  Prussia  for  allies. 

But  now  observe  the  chronological  corre- 
spondence. 

In  both  cases  the  first  Avar  belongs  chiefly 
to  the  last  decade  of  a  century,  and  the 
second  war  to  the  first  decade  of  the  next 
century.  In  the  former  case  the  first  Avar 
covers  the  period  1689 — 1697,  in  the  latter 
1793 — 1802 ;  the  second  Avar  covers  in  the 


former  case  the  period  1702 — 1713,  in  the 
latter  case  1803—1815. 

It  Avill  be  observed  that  this  correspon- 
dence, though  it  does  not  strike  the  atten- 
tion so  strongly,  is  yet  much  closer  and  more 
interesting  than  that  correspondence  Avhich 
Ave  considered  before  between  the  latter 
years  of  the  seventeenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies. In  the  Avar  Avith  Spain  there  Avas  no 
doubleness,  no  short  truce  betAveen  two 
conflicts ;  and  moreover  that  Avar  Avas  almost 
exclusively  naval.  Moreover,  it  Avas  a  war 
with  Spain,  whereas  in  the  eighteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  alike  our  chief  enemy 
Avas  France. 

But  betAveen  the  Spanish  invasion  and  the 
first  French  invasion  there  is  one  grand  point 
of  resemblance,  Avhich  may  perhaps  be  held 
to  outweigh  those  numerous  but  smaller  cor- 
respondences between  the  invasion  threat- 
ened by  Louis  XIV.  and  that  attempted 
by  EeA'olutionary  France.  Philip  II.  and 
Louis  XIV.  alike  represented  Catholicism ; 
Napoleon,  hoAvever  he  too  might  play  with 
the  name  of  Catholicism,  represented  as- 
suredly a  Avholly  difiierent  spiritual  principle. 

I  point  to  these  correspondences  and  these 
examples  of  periodicity  in  history  rather 
Avith  a  vieAV  of  arousing  curiosity  than  Avith 
any  design  of  satisfying  it.  I  throw  out 
questions;  the  ansAvers  to  them  Avould  re- 
quire more  space  than  I  have  here  at  my 
disposal.  But  it  is  not  in  itself  very  sur- 
prising that  successive  periods  in  Enghsh 
history  should  present  large  general  resem- 
blances, for  the  course  of  it  is  determined 
by  large  and  fixed  physical  conditions.  In 
particular,  war  with  France  naturally  has 
the  same  standing  position  in  English  his- 
tory as  Avar  Avith  Persia  in  Greek  or  war 
with  Carthage  in  Roman  history.  War  Avith 
Spain  is  less  natural,  but  in  the  centuries 
succeeding  the  discovery  of  the  New  Worlds 
when  once  Spain  had  established  her  mo- 
nopoly of  the  ocean  and  absorbed  Portugal, 
a  standing  struggle  between  the  three  At- 
lantic states  was  produced  of  necessity  by 
the  geograpliical  position  of  those  states. 
But  if  once  we  acknoAvledge  that  fixed 
physical  causes  may  produce  such  large  his- 
torical efi'ects,  may  give  such  regularity  to 
the  successive  centuries  of  our  state,  the 
inquiry  begins  to  assume  a  practical  and 
momentous  character,  for  we  begin  to  ask. 
Will  such  Avars  recur  again,  or  has  anything 
happened  to  thAvart  the  operation  of  those 
fixed  causes  '? 

1888  is  upon  us  !  We  are  not  superstitious. 
We  remember  that  nothing  very  particular 
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happened  in  1788.  But  wc  remember  also 
that  soon  after  1788  there  began  a  period  of 
international  convulsions,  and  for  England 
the  period  of  her  hardest  trial,  and  that  this 
struggle  Avas  in  many  respects  a  kind  of 
repetition  of  a  struggle  that  had  begun  in 
1688,  and  in  its  large  features  also  a  repeti- 
tion of  another  struggle  that  had  raged  in 
1588.  Is  then  another  period  of  convulsions 
due  ? 

I  made  out  a  good  deal  of  resemblance 
between  the  event  of  1688  and  that  of  1588. 
But  if  we  try  to  explain  all  these  periodical 
struggles  by  the  operation  of  a  standing 
cause,  and  allege  as  such  a  cause  the  compe- 
tition of  the  Atlantic  States  for  the  New 
"World,  some  grave  difficulties  at  once  present 
themselves.  We  considered  above  in  what 
way  the  struggle  of  1688  began.  We  did  not 
find  that  the  New  World  had  anything  to 
do  Avith  it.  We  saw  the  Germanic  Powers 
alarmed  by  the  aggressions  of  Louis  XIV., 
and  apprehensive  that  in  these  aggressions 
he  might  obtain  the  assistance  of  his  cousin, 
James  II.  And  again,  if  England,  after  the 
expulsion  of  James,  found  herself  drawn  into 
the  whirlpool  of  Eui'opean  politics,  from 
which  she  could  not  for  a  century  afterwards 
succeed  in  extricating  herself,  the  New  World 
had  nothing  to  do  with  this.  The  ground  of 
war  Avas  Avholly  different  •  it  was  the  inter- 
ference of  Louis  XIV.  in  behalf  first  of 
James  II.  and  afterAvards  of  his  son. 

Yes,  it  Avas  against  Popery  and  arbitrary 
poAver  that  England  went  to  war  in  1688. 
And  in  1588  Avas  not  the  issue  identical? 
We  fought  in  the  one  case  against  the  cham- 
pion of  the  Inquisition,  and  in  the  other 
against  the  author  of  the  dragonnades.  Our 
cause  Avas  Avholly  different  Avhen  we  fought 
against  the  Eevolution  and  against  Napoleon. 
It  Avould  be  Avholly  different,  we  may  be  sure, 
if  we  shovdd  be  called  upon  to  fight  again. 

What  then  becomes  of  the  fancy  of  a 
standing  cause  producing  at  regular  intervals 
Avar  between  England  and  France  or  Spain  1 

Well,  in  the  earlier  case,  when  our  enemy 
Avas  Spain,  Ave  can  see  that  the  Avar,  Avhich 
began  in  religion  and  Avas  waged  in  the  name 
of  religion,  turned  insensibly  into  a  Avar  of 
trade.  Our  enemy  OAvned  infinite  rich  pos- 
sessions, which  he  was  Avholly  unable  to  pro- 
tect. Accordingly  it  Avas  discovered  that  no 
industry  in  the  Avorld  was  so  remunerative 
as  war  Avith  Spain.  By  war  Avith  Spain  both 
England  and  Holland  made  their  fortunes, 
and  greAV  to  be  great  commercial  and  colon- 
ising States.  Insensibly  the  Spanish  question 
changes  its  character.  At  first  we  stand  on 
XXIX— 27 


the  defensive  and  fight  for  our  religion,  but 
soon  Ave  find  ourselves  fighting  for  the  riches 
of  the  NeAv  World.  In  Kaleigh  Ave  see  the 
enemy  of  Spain  passing  into  the  founder  of 
colonics  and  the  promoter  of  trade.  Later 
Ave  see  CroniAvell  attack  Spain  in  an  open 
spirit  of  conquest.  And  in  the  Avar  of  173'J 
the  Spanish  question  has  become  exclu- 
sively a  question  of  trade. 

In  the  period  of  Loiiis  XIV.  it  is  true  that 
our  first  Avar  Avith  France,  that  Avhich  fol- 
loAved  the  Eevolution  of  1688,  grew  entirely 
out  of  European  causes.  But  there  Avas  a 
second  war,  which  began  in  1702,  and  which 
is  much  more  important,  because  it  deter- 
mined our  international  position  throughout 
the  eighteenth  century.  Now  in  this  Avar 
France  and  Spain  are  close  allies,  and  the 
main  question  at  issue  is  the  NeAv  World,  or, 
in  the  language  of  the  time,  trade.  It  Avas 
feared  that  the  accession  of  a  Bourbon  to  the 
throne  of  Spain  would  have  the  effect  of 
replacing  the  Spanish  monopoly  of  the  NeA7 
World,  which  had  long  been  on  the  decline, 
by  a  new  monopoly,  fresh  and  vigorous,  of 
the  House  of  Bourbon — that  is,  of  France 
and  Spain  together.  A  kind  of  Bourbon 
Zollverein  Avas  apprehended. 

The  Grand  Alliance,  by  Avhich  this  .-cheme 
was  frustrated,  determined  the  course  of 
European  history  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
And  thus  it  is  rather  1702  than  1688  that 
marks  the  commencement  of  the  serious 
struggle.  In  1688,  no  doubt,  England  Avas 
drawn  for  the  first  time  into  grand  foreign 
wars,  but  yet  our  war  of  1689 — 1697,  though 
the  Adctory  of  La  Hogue  belongs  to  it,  looks 
somewhat  isolated  in  our  history.  It  is  un- 
like the  Avars  both  before  it  and  after  it, 
Avhich  mark  the  stages  in  the  development 
of  our  trade-empire.  No  doubt,  regarded  as 
a  prelude,  or  war  of  preparation,  it  Avas 
most  fortunate  for  us,  for  it  gave  us  a  settled 
government,  a  standing  army,  and  a  system 
of  war  finance.  The  other  Avar,  hoAvever — 
that  which  began  in  1702 — is  not  a  struggle 
Avith  Popery  and  arbitrary  poAver ;  it  is  a 
struggle  Avith  a  great  commercial  I'ival. 

Both  against  Spain  then,  and  against 
France,  our  conflict,  though  it  began  in  dif- 
ferences of  religion,  gradually  assumed  the 
character  of  a  struggle  for  the  NeAv  World. 
And  thus  it  appears  that,  after  all,  those  Avars 
of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
Avere  not  so  different  from  the  great  Avars 
Avith  the  Eevolution  and  Napoleon.  A  stand- 
ing; cause  is  at  Avork  throuohout :  this  is  the 
drift  of  commerce,  out  of  Avhich  a  trade-em- 
pire takes  shape.      The   main   difference  is 
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that,  in  the  earher  wars,  our  Empire  is  in 
embryo  or  in  infancy,  inferior  or  not  superior 
to  the  rival  empires,  whereas  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century  it  has  sur- 
passed all  its  rivals,  and  is  exposed  to  the 
attacks  of  a  jealous  maritime  coalition, 
directed  at  last  hy  Napoleon.  Thus  the  more 
we  consider  the  subject,  the  more  regularity 
and  uniformity  do  we  discover  in  the  inter- 
national history  of  England.  That  numerical 
coincidence  Avhich  formed  our  starting  point 
seems  not  whollj^  accidental,  but  to  be  at 
least  an  indication  of  a  uniformity  which  lies 
deeper.  And  thus  Ave  are  led  to  ask.  What 
about  the  period  upon  which  we  enter  in  this 
year  1888,  which  is  the  fourth  eighty-eight 
since  the  discovery  of  the  New  World  ? 

What  was  England  in  relation  to  the  New 
World  at  the  time  of  the  Armada,  again  at 
the  time  of  William  III.,  again  at  the  time 
of  the  French  Eevolution  ?  And  what  is  she 
now  1 

At  the  first  date  she  had  but  a  bare  foot- 
ing in  the  New  World  at  Newfoundland. 
Spain,  since  her  annexation  of  Portugal  in 
1680,  had  a  supremacy,  at  least  nominal, 
over  the  whole  planet  such  as  had  never 
been  Avitnessed  before,  and  such  as  she  re- 
tained scarcely  more  than  half  a  century. 
The  New  World  was  Spanish,  and  nothing  as 
yet  eA^en  faintly  indicated  that  it  would  one 
day  be  predominantly  English. 

In  the  time  of  William  the  New  World 
is  divided  betAveen  the  Avestern  states  of 
Europe,  and  no  one  of  them  as  yet  decidedly 
predominates  in  it.  England  has  a  few  West 
Indian  islands,  and  a  fringe  of  settlements 
along  the  east  coast  of  North  America ;  she 
has  also  some  commercial  factories  in  the 
East.  But  she  has  no  predominance  ;  and  in 
that  period  the  European  state  which  dis- 
played in  the  New  World  the  greatest  ac- 
tivity, ambition,  and  genius  was  not  England 
but  France. 

At  the  time  of  the  French  Eevolution  the 
colonial  greatness  of  France  has  suflered 
doA\aifall,  and  England  has  a  maritime  and, 
so  far,  a  colonial  predominance.  But  this 
seems  likely  to  prove  only  momentary,  for 
all  her  principal  colonies  have  seceded  and 
set  up  for  themselves.  Her  colonial  terri- 
tory is  still  small — smaller,  indeed,  than  it 
Avas,  and  she  has  lost  her  faith  in  colonies. 
Captain  Cook  has  surveyed  the  ground  of  a 
new  empire  in  the  south,  and  we  have  begun 
to  send  convicts  to  Australia;  but  what 
Englishman  since  the  American  War  can 
take  any  interest  in  colonisation  1 

And  noAV,  in  the  fourth  eighty-eight,  what 


is  our  relation  to  the  NeAv  World  1  The  un- 
paralleled Avars  of  the  first  part  of  this  period, 
and  then  the  unparalleled  development  of 
the  Victorian  half-century,  have  produced  a 
change  difficult  to  estimate  and  most  difficult 
to  realise.  The  British  realm  has  become 
enormous.  It  is  similar  in  mere  extent  to 
that  universal  Spanish  Empire  Avith  Avhich  Ave 
struggled  in  the  first  eighty-eight ;  in  solidity 
and  vitality  it  is  incomparably  greater. 

I  shall  not  add  another  description  to  the 

many  Avhich   have   lately  appeared  of  this 

Avonderful  political  phenomenon.     The  ques- 

,  tion  here  is  of  Avar  and  foreign  invasion.  And 

j  certainly  a  large  State  is  not  less  but  more 

assailable  and  vulnerable  than  a  small  one. 

The  case  of  Spain  illustrated  this.  Not 
only  the  Spanish  galleons  but  the  Spanish 
Empire  itself  Avas  in  some  sense  the  Aveaker 
for  being  so  large.  It  takes  very  little  study 
of  history  to  learn  that  the  strength  of  a 
state  is  by  no  means  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  its  territory ;  history,  indeed, 
might  almost  seem  to  prove  that  there  is  an 
inverse  proportion  betAveen  them.  See  how 
vainly  the  Eoman  Emperors  strove  to  defend 
that  enormous  frontier.  In  like  manner, 
both  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  and  in  that  of 
Marlborough,  the  weakness  of  the  Spanish 
Empire  lay  precisely  in  its  A^ast  extent, 
Avhich  exposed  it  to  attack  in  so  many  quar- 
ters at  once. 

In  this  respect,  then,  England  is  in  the 
fourth  eighty-eight  what  Spain  Avas  in  the 
first ;  she  is  the  PoAver  Avhose  territory  is 
everywhere,  and  Avho  therefore  may  be  at- 
tacked everywhere.  And  she  finds  herself 
in  this  condition  noAV  for  the  first  time.  In 
the  Napoleonic  period  she  Avas  not  thus  as- 
sailable, for  though  she  had  then  a  great 
trade  and  a  great  maritime  poAA^er,  she  had 
not  yet  acquired  a  very  extensive  colonial 
territory. 

And  thus  our  enormous  groAA»th,  our  de- 
velopment, makes  us  not  more  safe,  but  in 
some  respects  much  less  safe,  from  foreign 
invasion.  The  danger  has  indeed  changed 
its  character.  We  are  not  noAv  merely  afraid 
that  our  island  may  be  invaded,  for  England 
has  in  fact  ceased  to  be  an  island.  It  was 
not  mainly  by  invading  Spain  that  the 
enemies  of  the  Spanish  poAver  overwhelmed 
it  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Cromwell  in- 
vaded it  in  Jamaica,  Eichelieu  in  Portugal, 
Louis  XIV.  in  the  Loav  Countries  and 
Franche  Comt6.  In  like  manner,  if  in  the 
coming  period  England  is  invaded,  it  Avill 
perhaps  be  in  Australia,  or  in  the  Punjab,  or 
on  the  Canadian  frontier.  This  is  the  danger 
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now,  a  danger  to  which  in  former  periods  we 
were  not  exposed.  It  is  the  danger  Avhich 
makes  our  mihtary  and  naval  men  so  anxious, 
and  which  attracts  the  attention  of  foreign 
mihtary  writers  such  as  Otto  Wachs.  In  a 
paper  hke  this  the  question  at  issue  cannot 
be  answered,  but  it  may  be  stated.  We  seem 
tiU  lately  to  have  been  almost  unaware  of 
the  existence  of  our  empire ;  now  at  length 
the  greatness  and  wonderfulness  of  it  come 
home  to  us.  But  the  new  revelation  has,  as 
it  were,  two  chapters.  After  the  chajjter 
which  tells  us  of  the  enormous  greatness  of 
the  empire  in  itself  comes  another  chapter 
which  considers  this  empire  in  its  relation  to 
foreign  Powers.  In  past  eighty-eights  our 
island  was  threatened ;  if  now  by  some 
mysterious  periodicity  new  international  con- 
vulsions are  to  commence,  it  is  not  our  island, 
but  our  empire,  not  Great  Britain,  but 
Greater  Britain,  that  will  be  exposed  to  in- 
vasion. 

The  points  to  be  considered  are  such  as 
these. 

The  weakness  of  large  empires  consists 
mainly  in  the  disproportion  between  territory 
and  population.  The  French  settlements  in 
North  America  were  scattered  over  three 
thousand  miles,  yet  New  France  fell  before 
the  decisive  blow  dealt  bj-  Wolfe,  because 
it  was  almost  empty  of  Frenchmen.  For  the 
same  reason  it  was  perhaps  mainly  by  an 
accident  that  the  Spanish  colonial  empire 
escaped  in  the  same  period  a  similar  collapse. 
In  this  respect  our  empire  is  incomparably 
stronger  than  those  colonial  Powers  which 
rose  and  fell  so  rapidly  and  easily  in  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  There 
is  no  comparison  between  the  present  Aus- 
tralia or  the  present  Canada,  with  a  popula- 
tion counted  at  least  hy  millions,  a  popidation 
of  energetic  and  free  self-governing  English- 
men, and  those  communities  wanting  in 
numbers,  wanting  for  the  most  part  in 
liberty.  We  may  lack  as  yet  organization 
for  military  purposes,  but  no  one  can  doubt 
at  least  that  there  are  men  enough  in  the 
empire  to  defend  it. 

Another  weakness  of  large  empires  consists 
in  a  long  vulnerable  frontier.  This  was  the 
weakness  of  the  Eoman  empire.  Our  empire 
is  on  the  whole  remarkablj'  free  from  it. 
Greater  Britain  for  the  most  part  is  pro- 
tected, like  Great  Britain  itself,  by  the  sea. 
But  India  has  a  frontier  which  begins  to  be 
threatened  by  Kussia,  and  the  Canadian 
Dominion  has  an  immensely  long  frontier 
towards  the  United  States,  which,  however, 
is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  ordinary  foreign 


Power.  To  this  want  of  neighbours  our 
empire  is  indebted  for  that  long  jjeaceful 
infancy  which  it  has  enjoyed  under  the 
Victorian  sceptre.  But  another  nge  may 
come,  as  India  already  feels.  It  will  come 
all  the  sooner  because  the  great  European 
Powers  begin  more  and  more  to  wish  for 
colonial  expansion. 

But  an  empire  consisting  of  islands  and 
island  continents  is  of  course  particularly 
exposed  to  naval  attack.  We  have  been  slow 
to  realise  this,  because  Ave  have  enjoyed  an 
undisputed  naval  supremacy  so  long ;  but 
the  conditions  of  naval  Avarfare  have  been  in 
the  last  age  entirely  transformed.  Steam, 
which  does  so  much  to  hold  together  such 
a  scattered  empire,  introduces  at  the  same 
time  new  difficulties  into  the  defence  of  it. 
Everything  in  naval  war  has  become  uncer- 
tain, incalculable.  We  can  make  no  use  of 
the  experience  of  our  fathers,  who  were  dis- 
turbed by  no  cares  about  coaling-stations. 
In  1588  English  seamanship  triumphed  for 
the  first  time  over  the  great  naA^al  Power  of 
the  age  ;  and  this  is  a  lesson  to  us  that  a 
change  of  dynasty  sometimes  takes  place  in 
the  sovereignty  of  the  sea. 

Then  there  is  the  c[uestion  of  food  supply. 
Our  connexion  with  our  colonies  has  become 
much  more  intimate  and  vital  than  in  former 
times.  England  is  now  to  her  colonies  much 
what  the  town  is  to  the  countrj'  round  it. 
She  is  the  mart  and  the  factory,  her  colonies 
are  the  land.  The  toAvn  cannot  li^-e  without 
the  country,  and  the  country  can  scarcely  live 
without  the  toAvn  ;  each  is  dependent  on  the 
other.  In  former  times  no  such  relation  existed 
between  the  parts  of  the  empire.  Napoleon 
perceived,  indeed,  that  the  wealth  of  Eng- 
land was  drawn  from  external  sources,  that 
it  depended  mainlj-  upon  her  commercial 
connexion  with  the  Continent,  and  he  tried 
to  starve  his  enemy  by  breaking  that  con- 
nection. Hence  his  gigantic  commercial  sj's- 
tem,  founded  on  the  just  reflexion  that 
English  greatness  had  something  artificial 
about  it.  If  coming  convulsions  should 
throw  up  a  new  Napoleon,  he  would  perhaps 
deAdse  a  blockade  still  more  gigantic  for  an 
end  somewhat  different  ;  he  would  try  to 
interrupt,  not  our  trade  with  the  Continent, 
the  source  of  our  wealth,  but  the  supply  of 
food  for  our  people  in  its  passage  across  the 
sea,  the  source  of  our  very  existence  !  What 
a  blockade  Avould  that  be  ! 

These  considerations  giA'e  us  a  glimpse  of 
dangers  Avhich  are  as  exceptional  as  is  the 
greatness  of  our  empire.  But  the  internal 
decay  which  brought   the   Spanish   empire 
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to  such  speedy  ruin,  the  mental  indolence, 
the  want  of  population,  the  economic  incapa- 
city, are  certainly  not  visible  in  the  English. 
If  we  fail,  it  Avill  not  be  from  want  of  shrewd- 
ness and  energy,  but  perhaps  from  not  bring- 
ing those  qualities  to  bear  on  the  question 
with  sufficient  promptitude.  We  have  the 
besetting  sin  of  practical  people — we  are  im- 
patient of  questions  which  are  large,  and 
therefore  seem  to  us  vague.  Certainly  the 
two  grand  questions  which  open  before  us 
as  soon  as  we  regard  the  empire  as  a  whole, 
that  of  imperial  defence  and  that  of  emigra- 
tion, are  vast  enough.  But  they  are  not  on 
that  account  unworthy  of  the  attention  of 
practical  people.  In  particular,  imperial 
defence  is  as  important  and  urgent  an  affair 
as  the  insurance  of  his  own  life  or  house  can 
be  to  any  individual.  And,  indeed,  our  pre- 
ference for  humbler  and  more  obvious  ques- 
tions is  not  so  unreasoning  as  quite  to  blind 
us  to  this.  Our  misgivings  about  the  navy 
begin  to  grow  unappeasable ;  our  minds 
begin  to  admit  the  Colonies  and  the  Empire 
among  subjects  of  habitual,  serious,  anxious 
thought.  The  Imperial  Federation  League 
does  not  find  reason  to  complain  that  it 
preaches  to  deaf  ears,  even  though  it  has  to 
confess  that  it  can  offer  for  the  present  no 
practical  scheme. 

There  is  progress ;  but  perhaps  there  ought 
to  be  more  rapid  progress.  Of  all  nations 
we  are  the  most  sluggish  to  admit  the  idea 
of  danger,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  our  long  habit 
of  insular  security.  On  this  subject  we 
labour  under  a  sort  of  helpless  imbecility  of 
conception.    Multitudes  among  us,  otherwise 


enlightened,  seriously  argue  that  it  is  absurd 
that  we  should  keep  up  such  an  expensive 
army  and  navy  when,  see  !  no  one  thinks  of 
attacking  us  ;  as  if  that  fact  were  not  at  least 
partly  due  to  our  keeping  up  an  army  and 
navy  !  And  the  recklessness  with  which  so 
many  of  our  leading  public  men  have  lately 
attacked  the  very  principle  of  law  and 
government,  as  if  to  attempt  to  punish  crime 
were  much  more  criminal  than  to  commit 
it ;  this  recklessness  could  only  spring  up 
in  a  community  which  has  almost  forgotten 
that  there  are  dangers — supreme  dangers— 
against  which  Ave  can  only  be  protected  by 
obedience  to  law. 

Some  of  these  dangers  are  internal,  but  the 
most  obvious  of  all  just  at  this  moment  is 
the  international  danger,  the  gigantic  dis- 
cords, the  gigantic  armies !  It  is  only  too 
easy  to  imagine  circumstances  which  might 
cause  the  storm  to  burst  over  us,  and  yet 
surely  we  are  very  slow,  very  languid,  in 
even  beginning  to  organize  the  vast  forces  at 
our  command.  Our  empire,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  no  mere  lifeless  appendage,  as  was 
that  of  Spain.  It  is  full  of  life  and  fresh 
vigour,  its  interests  are  closely  concerned 
with  our  own,  and  it  is  also  full  of  loyalty. 
And  therefore,  though  in  any  coming  con- 
vulsion England  would  stand  before  the 
world  for  the  first  time  in  the  condition  of 
old  Spain — that  is,  as  a  boundless  oceanic 
empire — yet  she  need  have  no  reason  to> 
expect  to  share  the  fate  of  Spain,  for  here  is 
a  mass  informed  with  true  vitality  !  This 
empire  is  capable  of  helping  itself,  if  only  it 
makes  itself  ready  in  time  ! 


JOY  IN  SOEEOW. 


TOTOUS  clouds  were  riding 

In  the  open  blue  ; 
Books  were  fondly  chiding 
As  they  homeward  flew  ; 
Gentle  winds  were  playing 

On  the  laughing  lea  ; 
All  the  world  was  Maying, 
rrolicsome  with  glee. 
"When  I  bade  my  spirit  join  the  merry  throng, 
All  the  poet  within  me  broke  into  a  song. 

Can  the  heart  be  heavy 

'Neath  this  living  blue  ? 
Shall  the  hours  levy 

Sorrow  as  their  due  ? 
Shall  the  exultation 

Of  the  teeming  earth 
End  in  desolation, 

An  untimely  birth  ? 
Nay,  my  spirit  answered,  such  a  doubt  were  wrong. 
As  the  poet  within  me  broke  iato  a  song. 


Now  the  clouds  are  stormy, 
And  the  heaven  grieves ; 
Whirling  down  before  me 

Fall  the  withered  leaves  ; 
All  the  rooks  are  swaying 

To  and  fro  bereft. 
All  the  world's  decaying, 
Not  a  joy  is  left ; 
Then  I  let  my  spirit  sadly  drift  along — 
Coiild  the  poet  within  me  break  into  a  song  ? 

Spirit,  is  it  reason 

Thus  to  live  by  mood, 
Changing  with  the  season,. 

Good  when  it  is  good  ? 
Do  the  earth's  songs  falter? 

Do  its  joys  grow  dim  ? 
Still,  God  cannot  alter — 

Songs  should  spring  from  Him. 
Then  the  joy  in  sorrow  struck  me  clear  and  strong. 
All  the  poet  within  me  broke  into  a  song. 

s.  r.  HOSTOjr. 


great 
range 


STUDIES  FEOM  LIFE. 


By  grant  ALLEN. 


THE   BREAD-STUFF   OF   THE    DESERT. 


T  SIT  as  I  write  l)y  an 
-'-  open  Moorish  win- 
dow on  an  African  hill- 
side, and  look  out  on  a 
little  vista  of  bright 
green  valley  with  sheer 
sloping  sides,  cut  deep 
like  a  gorge  in  a  minor 
spur  thrown  out  by  the 
subsiding  main 
of  the  Atlas 
Mountains.  Though  it 
is  in  the  midst  of  Decem- 
ber, and  the  snow  to- 
day gleams  white  upon 
the  summits  of  the  dis- 
tant Djurjura,  we  are 
warm  enough  here  in 
all  conscience  on  the 
southward  slope  of  the 
beautiful  green  Sahel, 
for  a  gentle  sirocco 
blows  over  to  us  grate- 
fully from  the  heated 
sands  of  Sahara,  and  the 
sun  is  pouring  in  with 
almost  tropical  splendour 
at  the  arcaded  windows 
of  our  Moorish  villa.  I 
lift  my  eyes  from  my 
paper  one  moment  as  I 
write,  and  gaze  out 
barred  and  grated  frame- 
casement  to  the   hillside 


prett)' 

chamber  where  I  sit   formed  part  of   the 

Arab  proprietor,  and  these  iron  bars  that  block 

well  as  the  string-course   of   hortative  Arab  texts 

run  round  as  a  border  between  frieze  and  dado,  attest 

purpose  to   the  present  day.      In  the  foreground   the 

roses  ;    geraniums    glow   behind  the   huge  stems  of  the 


through  the 

work    of    the 

opposite ;  for  the 

harem   of  the  old 

the     entrance,     as 

from  the  Koran  that 

its  original   use   and 

garden    is    gay    with 

aloes  ;  the  luscious  perfume  of  Japanese  medlars  fills  the  air;  and  mandarin  oranges  gleam 

gold  in  the  sunshine  among  their  own  exquisite  dark  masses  of  clear-cut  foliage.      But 

behind  them  all,  etched  out  distinctly  against  the  red  soil  of  the  hill  at  the  back,  a  single 

date-palm,  the  glory  of  the  villa,  raises  its  stately  head  in  proud  disdain  high  over  the 

lesser  and  less  beautiful  trees  towards  the  cloudless  expanse  of  an  African  heaven. 

It  is  a  lovely  sight,  that  graceful  old  palm-tree,  with  its  tall  stem  marked  stage  after 
stage  by  the  clipped  leaf -stalks  of  former  years,  at  the  angles  of  whose  sheaths  bright 
yellow  blossoms  grow  out  luxuriantly  from  the  trunk  itself,  and  clothe  the  bare  bole  or 
the  ragged  base  with  half-parasitic  verdure  and  hanging  sprays  of  flowers.  At  the  summit 
a  broad  rosette  of  long  feathery  branches  waves  backward  and  forward  with  exquisite 
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movement  in  the  desert  Ijreeze. 
Branches  we  call  them  in  every- 
day language,  because  they  are 
so  long  and  large  and  much  sub- 
divided, but  in  reality  they  are 
only  very  big  and  deep-cut 
leaves,  Avhat  seems  the  bough 
being  in  fact  the  mid-rib,  and 
what  look  like  separate  waving 
masses  of  foliage  being  really 
the  minor  segments  or  leaflets 
of  the  one  great  subdivided, 
blade.  Now,  as  chance  would 
have  it,  I  was  looking  out  for  a 
text  for  my  lay  sermon  this 
sunny  morning,  and,  lo,  the 
text  comes  ready  to  my  hand  ! 
Living  here,  as  I  do  at  pre- 
sent, in  the  land  of  dates,  what  better 
subject  could  I  choose  for  my  discourse 
than  this  beautiful  and  useful  African  date- 
palm  1 

A  caravan  of  camels  winds  slowly,  as  I 
gaze,  down  the  roadside  opposite,  headed  by 


■\ 


an  Arab  in  a  red  burnous,  and  laden  with 
bags  of  dates  from  the  oases.  The  men  of 
Sahara  are  bringing  their  sole  wealth  for 
barter  to  town.  Let  us  see  by  what  sort  of 
labour  they  obtain  it,  and  what  strangely- 
constituted  tree  it  is  that  yields  it  them. 
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If  you  plant  a  date-stone  in  a  suitable 
situation  on  the  borders  of  the  desert — by  a 
stream  of  water,  or  at  least  in  damp  sand, 
Men  eniendu,  for  denizen  of  Sahara  as  it  is  by 
nature,  your  date-palm  exacts  an  abundant 
water  supply — it  will  soon  germinate,  under 
favourable  conditions,  and  send  up  a  shoot 
of  something  the  same  sort  as  a  blade  of 
wheat,  for  the  palms  all  belong  by  origin  to 
the  great  order  of  the  monocotyledons  or 
one-seed-leaved  plants,  which  includes  also 
the  grasses,  cereals,  orchids,  and  lilies.  But 
the  Arabs  do  not  generally  grow  their  date- 
palms  from  seed,  and  for  this  reason.  The 
species  is  bi-sexual ;  it  has  male  and  female 
flowers  on  different  trees ;  and  as  the  male 
plants  produce  no  fruit  but  only  pollen  for 
impregnating  the  embryo  dates  borne  by 
their  sister  trees,  they  are  comparatively 
useless,  save  in  very  small  numbers,  as  I 
shall  explain  hereafter  in  due  order.  Hence 
the  cultivators  of  dates  usually  propagate  the 
palms  by  suckers  taken  from  the  root  of  a 
female  tree,  as  such  suckers  always  follow 
the  sex  of  the  mothers,  whereas  in  the  case 
of  seedlings  the  sower  can  never  be  sure 
whether  he  will  get  a  fruit-bearing  or  a 
pollen-bearing  individual.  In  the  wild  state, 
however,  the  date  is,  of  course,  propagated 
from  seed,  like  everything  else ;  and  as  it  is 
the  wild  plant  that  always  gives  us  the  key 
to  the  real  use  and  meaning  of  every  part, 
we  will  suppose  our  palm  here  took  origin 
(as  I  do  not  doubt  was  really  the  case)  from 
a  date-stone  dropped  here  at  random  by 
some  fruit-eating  bird,  or  cast  aside  by  some 
Arab  wayfarer,  like  our  camel-drivers  oppo- 
site, on  his  road  from  the  desert. 

As  the  palm  grows  and  gathers  strength 
each  day  from  the  African  sun,  it  acquires  in 
time  its  distinctive  branch -like  and  seg- 
mented leaves.  But  its  growth,  nevertheless, 
is  to  the  very  end  extremely  lily-like ;  it 
produces  but  a  single  undivided  stem,  and 
never  branches  out  like  the  true  trees — the 
oaks  and  the  ashes — of  the  type  familiar  to 
us  in  northern  climates.  One  can  best  under- 
stand its  mode  of  growth  by  thinking  of  it 
as  similar  in  principle  to  the  yucca  lilies,  or 
"  Adam's  needles,"  so  commonly  grown  in 
Enghsh  hot-houses.  Like  them,  it  has  a 
single  stem,  from  every  side  of  which  spread 
the  long  leaves;  like  them,  it  has  a  round 
head  of  branching  foliage ;  and  like  them, 
too,  it  has  a  bunch  of  thick-set  lily-like  flowers, 
answering  part  for  part  the  one  to  the  other. 

But  the  leaves  of  the  date-palm,  instead  of 
being  long,  narrow,  and  blade-like,  as  is  the 
case  with  most  lilies  and  grasses,  arc  divided 


into  numerous  beautiful  segments,  arranged 
(like  the  separate  barbs  of  a  feather)  on  each 
side  of  the  stout  mid-rib.  This  is  a  common 
form  of  leaf  in  palms,  and  its  origin  and  use 
admit,  I  think,  of  very  little  douljt  to  a 
careful  observer.  Low  palms,  like  the  com- 
mon fan- palm,  so  often  seen  in  conserva- 
tories and  drawing-rooms,  have  their  leaves 
united  at  least  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the 
fan-shaped  blade,  and  fringed  or  tagged  by 
ribbon-like  segments  at  the  border  only.  But 
taller  palms,  which  have  to  stand  the  brunt 
of  desert  winds,  like  the  date-tree,  or  of  sea- 
breezes,  like  the  cocoa-nut,  or  of  upland 
tempests,  like  the  mountain-cabbage  palm, 
almost  always  have  their  leaves  divided  into 
segments,  and  for  a  reason  which  it  is  easy 
enough  to  discover  by  analogy  elsewhere. 
Bananas,  for  example,  which  in  the  wild 
state  inhabit  lowland  jungles,  have  broad 
fohage,  familiar  to  most  of  us  in  great  con- 
servatories ;  but  when  planted  for  food  on 
windy  hill-sides,  as  they  are  over  yonder 
round  the  cottages  on  the  slope,  the  breeze 
tears  their  broad  blade  to  rags  and  tatters, 
and  often  uproots  them  bodily  in  tempestuous 
weather  by  its  tropical  violence.  Under  such 
conditions,  it  pays  the  tall  palms  better  to 
provide  beforehand  against  such  a  contin- 
gency by  breaking  up  their  leaves  into 
feathery  segments,  arranged,  as  the  botanists 
say  in  their  crabbed  dialect,  pinnately,  on 
either  side  the  thick  and  woody  mid-rib. 
Natural  selection  has  best  preserved  in  the 
long  run  those  taller  palms  that  tended  most 
to-  this  natural  economy  by  division  of  the 
leaves  into  numerous  leaflets. 

Many  of  the  little  ornamental  pahny 
shrubs,  cultivated  in  pots  as  window  plants 
in  English  drawing-rooms,  beautifully  exhibit 
the  gradual  transition  from  the  simple  blade 
to  the  pinnate  arrangement  of  many  seg- 
ments. The  earliest  leaves  in  such  cases  are 
somewhat  like  those  of  a  tulip  or  of  Indian 
corn  ;  but  as  the  plant  grows  older,  the  leaves 
gradually  bifurcate  at  the  top,  and  then, 
producing  at  first  several  united  segments, 
finally  divide  altogether  down  to  the  very 
mid-rib,  so  as  exactly  to  reproduce  the  type 
of  the  date-palm.  Here,  as  it  wei'e,  we  catch 
nature  herself  in  the  very  act  of  progressive 
evolution. 

The  suckers  which  our  Arab  friends  take 
from  the  base  of  the  female  tree  produce 
fruit  in  al^out  eight  years,  but  are  not  in 
their  full  bearing  prime  till  about  twenty- 
five  years  from  their  first  planting.  Seed- 
lings, however,  take  very  much  longer  to  attain 
matiirity,  as  they  do  not  start  m  life  with  a 
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\  From  Flower  to  Fruit. 

rich  store  of  material  already  laid  by  for 
their  use  by  the  mother  ^ilant  as  the  suckers 
do.  The  palm  flowers  in  April ;  itb  blossoms 
are  numerous,  small,  and  inconspicuous,  lilies 
in  type,  but  enclosed  in  a  large  sheath  or 
spathe  (like  jonquils  or  garlic),  from  which 
the  ripe  dates  finally  protrude.  The  male 
flowers  have  each  six  petals  (or  three  sepals 
and  three  petals,  to  be  quite  strictly  accu- 
rate, for  I  fear  Smelfungus  with  his  critical 
spectacles  even  hei^e  in  Africa),  inside  Avhich 
hangs  a  whorl  of   stamens  with  their  tiny 


pollen- 
b  a  g  s. 
The   fe- 
male flow- 
ers have  also 
similar  petals, 
but  no  stamens, 
their  centre  beinir 
occupied      instead 
by     the      rudiment 
or    foreshadoAving    of 
the  unbudded  fruit.     In 
order  for  this  to  swell  and 
^  grow  into  a  perfect  date  the 

ovary    must    be    fertilised    by 
\  pollen  from  the  brother  blossoms. 

In  the  wild  state  fertilisation  is, 
of  course,  brought  about  bj^  Ijees, 
flies,  and  other  friendly  insects,  which 
visit  the  flowers  in  search  of  food  and 
drink,  and  carry  the  pollen  unconsciously 
on  their  bodies  from  one  plant  to  the 
next  they  visit. 
The  reason  for  this  division  of  the  pollen 
and  the  fruit  on  separate  trees  is  to  be  found, 
no  doubt,  in  the  universal  need  in  nature 
for  cross-fertilisation.  It  is  a  known  principle 
in  biology  that  perpetual  inter-breeding, 
whether  of  plants  or  animals,  produces  in 
the  end  feeble  offspring,  and  that  the  fre- 
quent introduction  of  "  fresh  blood,"  as  we 
commonly  say,  conduces  to  the  health  and 
strength  of  the  species.  Hence,  any  pecu- 
culiarity  which  tends  to  insure  the  fertilisa- 
tion of  flowers  on  one  plant  by  pollen  brought 
from  the  stamens  of  another  is  sure  to  he 
favoured  in  the  struggle  for  life,  and  to  be 
reproduced  by  survival  of  the  fittest  in  future 
generations.  Originally,  we  may  feel  pretty 
sure,  every  palm-blossom  contained  within 
itself  both  stamens  and  fruitlets,  as  the 
flowers  of  a  few  simple  species  of  palm  still 
do ;  but  in  process  of  time  the  stamens  of 
certain  trees  became  abortive,  thus  making 
the  flowers  female  only,  while  the_  fruitlets 
of  other  trees  withered  into  nothing,  thus 


makina;  their  blossoms  into  males  alone. 


In 
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this  way  cross-fertilisation  became  a  physical 
certainty,  as  each  fruit  was  necessarily  im- 
pregnated by  pollen  brought  on  the  hairy 
bodies  of  insects  from  neighbouring  palm- 
trees. 

The  Arabs,  however,  do  not  trust  to  the 
casual  mercies  of  insects   alone  for  setting 
au*d  fructifying  their  precious  date-crop.     It 
is  to  them  a  matter  of  too  much  moment  to 
be  thus  left  to  chance  or  to  the  caprice  of  a 
beetle.       When   they    plant  a    grove,  they 
take  care  to  include  in  it  one  or  two  male 
palms  (if  there  are  no  wild  ones  already 
growing   in    the     neighbourhood),   and 
when  the  flowering  season  comes,  they 
send  a  boy  up  these  male  trees,  to  cut 
off  the  entire  spatheful  of   pollen- 
bearing     flowers.        They    then 
swarm  up  the  fertile  trees  by 
the  aid  of  the  bases  of  the  old 
leaf-stalks,  and  hang  a  portion 
of    the    male     blossoming 
branches  "svithin   each    of 
the     expectant    fruit- 
bearing  spathes.   Ths 
wind  and  the  insects 
do  the  rest.     The 
young       dates, 
fructified     by 
the     pollen, 
begin        at 
once       to 
swell,  and 
hang    out 
at  last  in 
a       big 
b  u  n  c  h, 
not    un- 
like the 
pendant 
bunches 
of  bana- 
nas one 
sees  so 
often 
at  an 


English 
fruiterer's, 
though  of 
course  on  a  very 
much  smaller  scale. 
The  long  clusters  weigh 
from  twenty  to  forty  pounds 
Palm-leaf,  cach,  and  a  single  palm  pro- 
duces in  a  season  as  much  as  two  hundred- 
weight of  good  fruit. 


From  the  point  of 
view  of  man,  with 
his  selfish  concep- 
tions,   the    use  V 
of    the    date 
is  to  serve 
merely 


hu- 


man 
food- 
stufr. 
But  from 
t)ie  point 
of  view  of 
the  tree  it- 
self its  use  is 
something 
quite    different 
— to  serve  as  seed 
for  the   reproduc- 
tion  of    the    date- 
palm  species.      For 
this  object,  it  consists 
of    two    distinct    por- 
tions, both  having  refer- 
ence to  its  normal  animal 
surroundings,   but   one   of 
them    attractiA'e,    the    other 
repellent.     The  date,  in  fact, 
if  I  may  venture  to  personify 
it,  wants  to    be  eaten ;    but  the 
stone   wants  if  possible  to  escape 
that  painful  fate.     In  other  words, 
it  is  because  the   outer  half  of  the 
fruit  is   sweet    and    nutritious,    while 
the  inner  half  is  enclosed  in  a  hard  nut- 
shell, that  the  date-palm  has  become  the 
one  universal  monarch  of  the  desert.     For 
just  as  insects  are  carriers  of  pollen,  so  are 
birds  and  mammals  carriers  and  dispersers  of 
seeds  and  nuts.     In  the  case  of  the  date,  it  is 
no  doubt  the  common  tailless  Barbary  mon- 
key who  has  mainly  performed  the  function 
of  planter  and  propagator,  though  birds  have 
also  in  all  probability  largel}'  aided  in  the 
Avork    of    seed-sowing.     The    monkey    can 
readily  climb   the    slender   stem,  and  after 
I  eating  the  soft  and  pulpy  external  portion, 
I  he  throws  away  the   stone  or  carries  it  off 
with  him  in  his  cheeks,  leaving  many  after- 
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the      water- 
courses,    he    is 
most   hkely  to 
scatter  the  seeds 
in  the   very   spots 
whei  e   the    special 
conditions    of    palm- 
tree  existence  are  best 
realised  m   all    their 
fulness.  Evolutionists 
will  have  it  that  the 
pulpy  fruit  and  hard 
piotective  stone  of  the 
date  have  been  deve- 
loj^ed  in  the  course  of 
long  ages  by  natural 
selection  thus  acting 
through  the  medium 
of  the  monkeys  and 
the  general    environ- 
ment ;     those     dates 
having       the       best 
chance    of      survival 
which    enticed    their 
four-handed  allies  by 
a  bribe  of  sweet  food 
wards  in  suitable  spots  where  they  are  likely  '  to  aid  in  their  dispersal,  while  at  the  same 


Palm-tree  in  Blossom. 


to  germinate  under  favourable  circumstances. 
Of  course,  he  flings  away  many  uselessly  on 
the  bare  sands  of  the  open  desert,  where  they 
will  have  little  chance  of  succeeding  in  life  ; 
but  on  the  whole,  as  he  himself  mainly  fre- 
quents the  oases  and  the  neighbourhood  of 


time  they  enclosed  the  actual  seed  itself  in 
a  hard  shell,  sufficiently  tough  to  defy  the 
teeth  even  of  their  treacherous  nut-cracking 
carriers. 

The  date-palm    has   been  evolved,   appa- 
rently, in  and    for  the    Sahara   alone.      It 
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never  thrives  far  away  from  the  desert.  And 
yet,  by  a  strange  contradiction  in  nature,  it 
absohitely  requires  an  abundant  water-supply. 
It  stands,  the  Ai'ab  proverb  truly  says, 
"  with  its  feet  in  the  water  and  its  head  in 
the  scorching  fires  of  heaven."  Without  it 
the  desert  would  be  quite  uninhabitable,  and 
the  oases  themselves  would  have  no  existence. 
Sj'ria  and  Algeria  are  the  most  northerly 
points  at  which  it  will  ripen  its  fruit  to  per- 
fection ;  and  even  here  on  the  Mediterranean 
slojDe  of  Africa,  it  grows  with  difficulty  any- 
where north  of  the  Atlas  range.  But  in  the 
desert  itself,  it  lives  and  thrives  and  prospers 
wonderfully.  The  great  peculiarity  which 
fits  it  so  well  for  Saharan  life  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  can  grow  in  pure  sand  alone,  and 
content  itself  Avith  water  so  briny  and  alka- 
line as  to  destroy  all  other  forms  of  vegeta- 
tion. Hence  it  will  flourish  by  the  salt 
lakes  and  wadys  of  the  great  desert,  affording 
shade  with  its  boughs  where  all  else  around 
bakes  and  swelters  in  the  full  eye  of  an 
African  sun,  and  subsisting  upon  a  sandy 
soil  and  a  brackish  water  Avhich  would  kill 
any  less  hardy  and  specially  adapted  type  of 
tree  or  herb  by  their  utter  barrenness. 

In  the  Souf,  just  beyond  the  blue  moun- 
tains on  the  horizon  yonder,  the  oases  are 
for  the  most  part  artificially  produced.  The 
water  there  lies  close  below  the  surface,  but 
a  bed  of  gypsum  overspreads  the  moist 
sandy  stratum,  and  forms  a  wide  waste  of 
crystalline  desert.  When  the  industrious 
Arabs  of  that  curious  district  Avish  to  plant 
a  date-grove,  therefore,  they  remoA'e  the  en- 
tire crust  of  gleaming  white  sulphate,  and 
plant  their  palms  in  a  hollow  of  the  water- 
bearing bed  beneath.  The  green  tops  of  the 
trees  rise,  as  they  grow,  some  yards  above 
the  level,  thus  forming  excavated  orchaixls 
like  ants'  nests,  with  a  dome  of  green  as 
their  sole  visible  sjonptom  in  the  surround- 
ing country. 

But  in  the  Sahara  at  large,  where  the 
date-palm  first  originated  by  natural  means, 
it  grows  for  the  most  part  beside  the  Bahrs 
and  wadys,  as  well  as  by  the  dry  watercourses, 
whose  pools  retain  a  little  moisture  through- 
out the  year  from  the  annual  inundation 
when  the  winter  snow  first  melts  on  the 
high  plateaux.  At  Biskra  the  people  irrigate 
the  roots  'of  each  palm-tree  separately ;  and 
in  the  old  days,  when  the  Arabs  of  that 
great  oasis  refused  to  pay  their  taxes,  the 
Turks,  whose  fort  commanded  the  water- 
supply,  used  to  cut  off  the  stream  and  com- 
pel them  to  obedience.  Here  the  date-palm 
lives   in   all   its  glory,  not  only  supplying 


the  inhabitants  with  food  for  themselves,  but 
also  with  merchandise  as  a  means  of  ex- 
change with  the  outer  world  of  Europe  and 
Africa.  Dates  for  home  consumption  are 
both  dirty  and  poor ;  those  for  exportation 
are  better-preserved  and  picked  specimens. 
The  desert  as  we  know  it — oases,  caravans, 
Arabs,  and  everything — is  all  rendered  pos- 
sible only  by  the  existence  of  that  patient, 
sand-loving,  brine-enduring  tree.  What  the 
camel  is  among  beasts  of  burden,  that  in 
fact  the  date-palm  is  in  the  vegetable 
world. 

It  isn't  only  for  the  dates,  however,  that 
the  date-palm  is  valued ;  it  acts,  so  to  speak, 
as  the  "universal  provider"  for  all  the 
wants,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  of  the  Arabs 
of  the  desert  who  live  upon  its  produce.  The 
stately  trunks,  rising  forty-five  feet  into  the 
sweltering  air,  and  bending  but  not  break- 
ing before  the  fierce  cyclones  that  sweep  in 
fidl  force  across  the  level  reaches  of  the 
Sahara,  are  planted  so  close  together  in  the 
groves  that  they  afford  a  very  dense  shade ; 
and  in  the  sub-tropical  garden  thus  formed, 
wherever  irrigation  with  fresh  water  is  pos- 
sible, other  kinds  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
can  be  cultivated  with  success  in  the  better 
oases.  The  natural  life  of  the  palm  is  a 
couple  of  centuries ;  but  as  soon  as  it  has 
about  attained  its  hundredth  year  it  ceases 
to  bear  so  well  as  before,  and  it  is  then 
shortly  cut  down  for  the  sake  of  the  timber. 
For  a  while,  however,*  before  this  last  act  of 
its  life,  its  juice  is  tapped  to  make  palm- 
wine,  from  which,  again,  a  spirit  can  be  dis- 
tilled by  those  degenerate  Arabs  who  are 
not  over-strict  in  their  faithful  observance  of 
the  Prophet's  prohibition  of  alcoholic  stimu- 
lant. And,  indeed,  you  cannot  live  long 
among  Mahommedans  without  seeing  that 
the  sons  of  Islam  do  frequently,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  indulge  in  something  rather  stronger 
than  their  proper  coffee.  The  "  cabbage  "  or 
growing-bud  cf  the  tree  is  also  eaten  as  a 
fresh  vegetable;  and  the  wood  forms  the 
only  sort  of  timber  knoA^Ti  to  the  oases.  The 
trunk  is  necessarily  so  pliable,  to  endure  the 
winds  of  the  desert,  that  the  beams  made  of 
it  can  bear  very  little  weight ;  so  the  Arab 
cabins  are  unavoidably  both  very  small  and 
very  low ;  the  short  scantling  of  the  native 
wood,  indeed,  even  on  the  sea-board  hills, 
determined  long  since  the  smallness  of  the 
rooms  in  Moorish  houses  throughout  all 
North  Africa.  Finally,  the  roots  of  the  palm 
are  used  for  making  fences,  the  leaves  are 
employed  as  a  thatch  for  the  huts,  and  the 
fibres  supply  the  cliildren  of  the  desert  with 
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mats,  baskets,  ropes,  and  sacking.  The  very 
dates  on  their  way  to  market  are  packed  in 
bales  of  their  own  fibre. 

In  short,  the  Arab  of  Sahara  lives  upon 
the  date-palm.  I  have  called  it  his  bread-stuff, 
but  it  is  far  more  than  that  alone.  He  eats 
it,  he  drinks  from  it,  he  lives  under  it,  he 
bums  it,  he  buys  with  it  whatever  he  needs 
from  other  regions.  It  is  his  all,  his  estate, 
his   herita2;e,   his   banker.      He  invests  his 


A.^y^, 


money  by  planting   a 


date-grove 


he 


pro- 


vides for  his  children  by  leaving  them  the 
good-will  of  the  well  and  the  palm-trees.  No 
more  wonderful  case  of  adaptation  exists  in 
the  world.  The  date-tree  lives  where  no- 
thing else  would  live,  and  cannot  live  itself 
where  everything  else  can.  The  salamander 
of  trees,  it  requires  the  burning  heat  of  the 
desert ;  and  even  there  it  drinks  l)y  pre- 
ference water  which  no  other  tree  would  so 
much  as  tolerate.  "  Adaptation  to  the  en- 
vironment "  can  go  no  farther. 


««fKmiN|?^»: 


An  Arrangement  in  Chimneys. 


A  VENETIAN  IDYLL. 

By  WILLIAM  SHAKP. 


THEY  were  pleasant  rooms,  those  which 
my  friend  and  I  shared  in  Venice  early 
last  summer.  Situated  as  they  were  at  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  Traghetto  San 
Gregorio,  the  windows  to  the  fi'ont  looked 
out  on  all  the  life  and  beauty  of  the  Grand 
Canal  and  almost  straight  across  to  Salviati's 
well-known  establishment,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  house  was  entered  by  a  closed 
courtyard  opening  off  the  quiet  Eio.  It  is 
true  that  not  infrequently  in  the  evenings 
loud  voices  and  laughter  and  shrill  cries  were 
heard  ;  for,  as  the  name  discloses,  the  Tra- 
ghetto was  one  of  those  stations  where  gon- 
doliers await  their  customei^s,  and  any  one 
who  has  lived  in  Venice  will  realise  at  once 
that  the  poetic  silence  universally  supposed 


to  characterize  the  widowed  queen  of  the 
Adriatic  is  a  hollow  delusion  if  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood there  be  a  gondola  station.  The 
men  have  also  a  habit,  convenient  for  them- 
selves, but  hardly  so  agreeable  to  inoffensive 
outsiders,  ignorant  even  of  the  cause  of  dis- 
pute, of  quarrelling  from  opposite  l^anks  of 
a  canal,  whence  any  amount  of  ferocious 
vituperation  can  be  hurled  with  perfect 
safety,  for  nearly  all  disputes  in  Venice  are 
settled  by  energy  of  language  and  strength 
of  lungs  instead  of  by  blow  or  knife-thrust. 
But,  after  all,  such  occasional  noisiness  was 
more  than  balanced  by  our  otherwise  de- 
lightful situation.  Almost  ever  since  our 
arrival  in  the  ever-new  and  ever-beautiful 
city  we  had  employed  the  same  gondolier, 
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by  name  Alcssandro  Luigi  Tremazzi  (as  we 
afterwards  learned,  for  at  first  he  was  kno^^Tl 
to  lis  only  by  his  familiar  appellation  Luigi), 
and  had  ultimately  engaged  his  exclusive 
services  for  a  month  at  the  moderate  rate  of 
four  and  a  half  lire  a  day  ;  and  it  was  this 
Luigi  who,  early  one  morning,  towards  the 
end  of  last  May,  brought  us  our  coffee 
and  asked  what  were  the  immediate  orders 
of  the  signori.  We  had  felt,  even  before 
perceiving  the  fact,  that  a  scirocco  was  blow- 
ing, or  rather  that  what  wind  there  was 
came  from  the  dry  and  burning  south,  and 
before  Luigi  had  come  to  us  we  had  debated 
for  some  time  whether  to  spend  the  first  part 
of  the  day  with  Tintoretto  and  Titian  or  to 
sail  northward  to  Torcello,  so  as  on  our 
return  to  see  Venice  and  the  lagoons  in  the 
beautiful  silver  and  amethyst  veil  of  a 
scirocco  sunset.  The  result  of  our  debate  had 
been  the  choice  of  the  latter  course.  So  we 
gave  our  orders  accordinglj',  dispatched  our 
rolls  and  coffee  and  fruit,  and  before  long 
found  ourselves  installed  in  the  roomy  gondola 
which  we  had  told  Luigi  to  direct  first  to  the 
Lido,  so  that  we  might  have  a  swim  before 
starting  in  earnest  on  our  journey.  As  we 
passed  San  Giorgio  on  the  right,  and  found 
the  Lion  of  St.  Mark's  and  the  Doge's  Palace 
on  our  left  giving  place  to  the  busy  Eiva 
degli  Schiavoni,  Ave  noticed  that  the  little 
wind  there  was  seemed  to  be  decreasing,  so 
much  so  as  to  promise  to  fail  altogether  ere 
long,  so  we  determined  to  wait  till  after  our 
bathe  before  deciding  finally  as  to  Torcello  ; 
for  we  could  not  in  fairness  ask  Luigi  to  take 
us  such  a  distance  during  the  prostrating 
and  thundery  heat  of  a  windless  scirocco 
day,  more  especially  as  the  trip  is  at  all 
times  considered  to  be  one  necessitating  two 
gondoliers.  We  had  been  at  Torcello  more 
than  once  with  Luigi  alone,  and  with  his  en- 
tire, concurrence,  but  on  these  occasions  the 
days  had  been  fresh  or  cloudy  and  calm,  the 
fatigue  of  gondoliering  consequently  having 
been  minimised.  As  we  neared  Sant  Elisa- 
betta  (or  "the  Lido,"  as  this  part  of  the  Lido 
of  Malamacco  is  now,  even  by  the  Venetians 
themselves,  invariably  called)  the  flagging 
breeze  seemed  to  regain  a  little  of  its  energy, 
and  though  neither  the  sky  above  nor  the 
lagoon  waters  beneath  had  anything  of  that 
wonderful  azure  transparency  so  character- 
istic of  them  at  most  other  times,  yet  they 
had  a  far-aAvay  pale  blue  that  was  almost  as 
lovely.  Eight  alongside  the  gondola,  indeed, 
the  water  had  a  dull  greenish  hue,  chiefly 
imparted  to  it  by  the  masses  of  green  trail- 
ing sea-hair  which  the  morning  tide  waved  up  | 


from  the  shallow  depths.  Leaving  Luigi  and 
our  boat  in  the  little  harbour  avc  strolled 
across  the  island,  and  in  ten  minutes  felt  the 
sea-wind  on  our  faces,  and  saw  before  us 
the  Adriatic  sparkling  away  into  seemingly 
illimitaljle  distance,  leagues  beyond  leagues 
of  moving  blue,  relieved  only  by  a  white 
crest  here  and  there,  a  snowy  gull  sweeping 
suddenly  in  its  flight,  and  some  half-dozen 
widely  dispersed  fishing-boats  endeavouring 
to  make  the  most  of  the  wind  that  at  inter- 
vals puffed  out  their  orange,  brick-red,  or 
saffron-hued  sails. 

Endlessly  beautiful  as  was  this  view  we 
soon  deserted  it  for  the  Stabilimento,  whence^ 
after  a  long  and  delightful  swim  in  the 
salt  and  buoyant  waves,  we  joined  Luigi,, 
and,  having  noticed  a  deepening  of  the  blue 
to  the  south,  soon  left  Sant  Elisabetta  behind 
us,  intent  now  upon  reaching  Torcello.  As- 
we  passed  the  green  promontory  of  the 
Public  Gardens  we  heard  Luigi  make  some 
remark  about  the  weather,  but  his  meaning 
escaped  us,  and  it  was  not  till  we  were  close 
upon  San  Michele  that  he  spoke  again. 
Meanwhile,  as  we  had  neared  this  island 
graveyard,  we  had  been  watching  an  exqui- 
site silveriness  permeate  the  already  hazy 
atmosphere  to  the  north  and  west,  till  at 
last  it  seemed  as  if  a  veil  of  thinnest  gos- 
samer had  been  invisibly  spun  from  below 
and  above,  an  aerially  transparent  veil  that 
caused  every  distant  object  or  outline  upon 
which  Ave  looked  to  seem  as  though  beheld 
in  a  mirage.  So,  in  AA^hat  might  have  been, 
unreal  vision,  Ave  saAv  the  Venetian  district 
of  Canarreggio  and  the  dim  islands  of  the 
lagoons  to  the  south  of  Mestre ;  and  e\en 
Murano  before  us  lost  some  of  its  unsightli- 
ness,  and  seemed  soft  as  in  the  glow  of  late 
afternoon.  But  Avhile  we  were  silently 
watching  this  visible  scirocco-breath  we  heard 
Luigi's  second  interruption,  a  politely-worded 
hint  that  it  Avould  not  be  an  agreeable  day 
for  the  signori  to  proceed  to  Torcello ;  and 
on  asking  him  wherefore,  he  told  us  that  it 
would  be  exceptionally  close  and  thundery  till 
the  afternoon,  and  that  then  a  storm  of 
more  or  less  severity  Avould  probably  break 
out.  KnoAving  from  experience  hoAv  Aveather- 
Avise  our  gondolier  Avas  Ave  at  once  gaA'e  up 
the  idea  of  going  faither  north,  and,  after  a 
fcAv  mutual  suggestions,  finally  agreed  to  re- 
turn homcAvard,  but  to  disembark  at  San 
Nicoletto  and  have  our  luncheon  and  after- 
noon smoke  under  the  shadowy  acacias  at 
that  most  beautiful,  though  least  knoAvn, 
part  of  the  Lido.  In  less  than  an  hour  Ave 
had  landed,  and,  Avhen  sitting  in  the  cool  and 
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exquisitely  fragrant  acacia  shade,  we  felt  by  no 
means  disappointed  at  the  enforced  change 
in  our  plans.  While  lazily  smoking  after 
our  light  lunch,  and  as  lazil}^  looking  out 
ujDon  the  metallic  grey-blue  of  the  lagoons 
beyond  us,  or  listening  to  the  humming  of 
the  wild  bees  among  the  innumerable  white 
clusters  overhead,  one  of  us  asked  Luigi  to 
tell  us  a  story,  true  or  legendary,  as  he 
preferred.  Our  gondolier  himself  looked 
worthy  of  being  the  hero  of  some  Venetian 
romance.  Tall  and  strong,  but  lithe  rather 
than  largely  built,  with  wavy  masses  of 
black  hair  curling  over  his  sun-tanned  fore- 
head and  down  upon  his  brown  neck,  Avith 
dark  grey  eyes  that  were  at  once  indolent 
and  fiery  in  their  expression,  and  with  a 
pleasant  smile  lingering  always  about  his 
mouth,  he  bore  his  thirty  years  so  well  and 
with  such  unconscious  grace  that  neither 
painter  nor  romancist  could  have  found  a 
better  model  amongst  the  gondoliers  of 
Venice  or  the  fisherfolk  of  Chioggia. 

He  laughingly  replied  to  our  request,  that 
he  could  sing  the  songs  of  his  craft,  but  that 
he  was  not  a  good  stor3^-teller,  and  moreover 
remembered  nothing  that  could  interest  the 
signore ;  but  when  my  friend  suggested  to 
him  to  tell  us  something  about  himself,  if  this 
were  not  asking  too  much,  he  blushed  slightly 
as  though  with  gratified  pleasure,  adding  im- 
mediately that,  if  it  would  please  us  to  hear, 
he  would  tell  us  how  he  won  and  married 
the  pretty  wife  whom  he  had  taken  us  to 
visit  the  other  day. 

Thro'wdng  himself  in  an  easy  posture  in 
the  acacia  shade  beside  us,  Luigi  remained 
silent  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  began  in 
his  soft  and  sibilant  Venetian  the  follow- 
ing narration,  which,  however,  does  not 
pretend  to  follow  with  exactness  his  own 
phraseology. 

"I  don't  think  the  heroes  of  stories,  even  in 
stories  related  by  the  chief  actors  themselves, 
are  possessed  of  only  one  name,  so,  though 
to  every  one  I  am  known  only  as  Luigi,  I  may 
begin  by  saying  that  I  am  the  only  son  of 
my  dead  father  Giovan'  Andrea,  and  that  my 
own  name  in  full  is  Alessandro  Luigi  Tre- 
mazzi.  I  was  christened  Alessandro  after  my 
father's  father,  and  Luigi  after  my  maternal 
grandfather,  but  was  always  called  by  the 
former  name  until  my  sixth  or  seventh  year, 
when  my  father  began  to  invariably  address 
me  as  Luigi — a  change  that  I  afterwards  dis- 
covered to  be  due  to  an  act  of  shameful 
treachery  on  the  part  of  his  bosom  friend, 
Alessandro  Da  Eu,  after  whom  I  had  been 


named  in  common  with  my  father's  father.  I 
only  mention  this  because  Da  Ru's  son,  Mat- 
teo,  with  whom  my  father  forbade  me  ever  to 
play  or  even  to  speak,  turns  up  again  in  my 
narrative,  and  there's  always  more  than  one 
traitor  in  a  traitor's  nest.  However,  things 
went  on  with  us,  sometimes  well  and  some- 
times ill,  till  my  twenty-fifth  year.  At  this 
time  my  father  owned  two  gondolas,  one 
quite  new,  and  the  other  considerably  dila- 
pidated by  many  years'  use ;  and  as  strangers 
generally  prefer  a  young  and  active  to  an 
old  man  it  generally  happened  that  I  took 
up  my  station  at  the  piazzetta  with  the  new 
gondola,  while  my  father  did  ferry  or 
'  barca  '  duty  with  the  other  at  a  Traghetto 
near  the  Rio  di  S.  Vito,  opposite  the  Giu- 
decca.  Between  us  we  managed  to  get  along 
without  getting  into  debt,  though,  owing  to 
the  old  man's  mania  for  investing  his  money 
in  lotteries  and  other  speculations  of  like  un- 
certainty, it  was  little  that,  even  in  the  busy 
spring  and  autumn  seasons,  we  were  able  to 
put  aside,  and  this  little  certainly  never  sur- 
vived a  winter.  If  the  money  had  not  gone 
in  this  fashion  we  should  have  been  very 
well-to-do  indeed,  for  at  an  average  of  from 
six  to  eight  lire  a  day  between  us  through- 
out the  year,  we  would  have  been  better  off 
than  nine  out  of  every  ten  of  our  neigh- 
bours, having  no  one  to  share  or  depend 
upon  our  profits.  About  this  time  my  father 
died,  the  doctor  saying  it  was  from  eating 
too  much  ripe  melon,  and  the  parish  priest 
declaring  that  it  was  a  sign  of  divine  dis- 
pleasure at  old  Tremazzi's  not  having  been 
to  mass  for  a  year  come  Corpus  Christi.  My 
father  had  been  a  rather  hard  and  taciturn 
man,  but  I  missed  him  sorely  at  first ;  how- 
ever, the  poor  must  work  however  much 
they  grieve,  and  moreover  my  life  had  just 
become  filled  with  a  new  and  absorbing  in- 
terest. For  some  weeks  before  my  father's 
death  I  had  regularly  gone  every  leisure  half- 
hour  to  a  small  caf6  on  the  Riva  degli  Schia- 
voni,  not  because  I  specially  wanted  either 
coftee  or  iced  orange-water,  but  because  it 
was  next  door  to  the  tiny  rope-shop  of  old 
Salvatore  Agujani.  You  may  be  sure  I  did 
not  spend  my  soldi  at  the  caf  6  simply  to  look 
at  the  interior  of  a  rope-seller's  shop,  nor 
even  for  the  pleasure  of  occasionally  convers- 
ing a  little  with  white-haired  Salvatore  him- 
self;  but  Signor  Agujani  had  a  grand-daugh- 
ter who  lived  with  him,  and  who  frequently 
was  to  be  seen  in  the  little  shop  itself. 

"It  is  not  for  me,  signori,  to  say  too  much 
about  the  beauty  of  'La  Biondina,'  as  many 
of  the  neighbours  called  her,  seeing  that  she 
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is  now  my  wife,  but  you  have  scon  her  your- 
selves, and  can  therefore  judge  if  she  docs  not 
deserve  to  be  known  as  '  Zena  la  Biouda.' 
You  saw  how  golden-fair  her  hair  is,  how 
dark  blue  are  her  eyes,  how  white  her  beauti- 
ful neck  and  delicate  hands,  how  joyous  her 
laughter ;  but  you  can't  guess  how  much 
fairer  she  seems  to  me  when  I  come  home  at 
nights  for  my  fried  fish  and  macaroni,  to 
see  her  sitting  beside  me  and  laughing  at 
our  baby's  frantic  efTorts  to  reach  me.  But 
I  am  getting  on  too  fast,  and  giving  you  the 
sequet  before  I  have  done  with  the  com- 
mencement. 

"  When  my  father  was  buried  yonder  in 
San  Michele,  I  found  myself  possessor  of  the 
two  boats.  I  sold  the  old  one,  almost  use- 
less as  a  gondola,  to  an  acquaintance  who 
was  content  to  get  through  life  with  such 
profits  as  the  ownership  of  a  '  barca '  could 
bring  in ;  and  with  the  proceeds,  and  what 
little  money  there  was  lying  by,  1  paid  ofi" 
all  debts,  and  began  the  world  on  my  own 
account  with  my  nearly  new  gondola,  which 
I  rechristened  La  Biondina. 

"By  this  time,  I  ought  to  say,  there  was  an 
unworded  understanding  between  Zena  and 
myself,  and  I  well  remember  the  day  when  I 
first  took  her  to  see  the  change  in  my  boat's 
name.  It  was  the  Festa  of  Corpus  Christi, 
and  I  had  determined  on  two  things  when  I 
rose  at  sunrise  :  first,  that  I  should  keep  the 
day  as  a  holiday ;  and  secondly  that,  if  pos- 
sible, I  should  get  a  definite  answer  from 
Zena,  whether  for  good  or  ill,  before  lying 
down  to  rest  again.  Punctually  at  seven 
o'clock  I  was  at  the  Eiva  degli  Schiavoni, 
and  wishing  good  morning  to  old  Salvatore; 
and  while  still  speaking  Zena  came  out, 
looking  lovelier  than  any  flower  you  can  see 
here  on  the  Lido ;  then  the  three  of  us  went 
ofi"  to  the  Piazza  to  see  the  grand  procession, 
and  to  get  blessed  by  the  Cardinal  Arch- 
bishop in  St.  Mark's;  and  throughout  the 
rest  of  the  day  we  met  and  talked  with 
acquaintances,  and  idled  and  ate  ices  like  the 
rich  foresfieri  themselves.  After  sundown, 
when  all  Venice  that  could  afford  it  was  on 
the  water,  every  one  eager  to  see  the  hun- 
dreds of  gondolas  flitting  to  and  fro  upon 
the  Grand  Canal,  or  clustering  by  the  score 
round  the  huge  illuminated  barge  filled  with 
musicians,  and  to  witness  the  beautiful  fire- 
works shooting  up  endlessly  all  along  the 
banks  from  the  end  of  the  Schiavoni  to 
the  Eialto  and  the  station  at  the  extreme 
north-west,  we  too  went  out  on  the  canal  in 
my  gondola — for  though  I  could  have  let  it 
that  evening  for  so  large  a  sum  as  ten  lire,  I 


swear  that  fifty  would  not  have  made  me 
forego  the  pleasure  of  taking  Zena  out  to  see 
the  end  of  the  great  Festa  as  it  can  only  be 
seen  aright.  As  we  came  along  the  Piaz- 
zetta  her  grandfather  turned  to  speak  to 
some  friend,  so  I  had  time  to  take  her  down 
to  the  boat  itself,  and  managed  to  swing  the 
prow  of  the  latter  aside,  so  as  to  show  Zena 
the  name  freshly  painted  on  the  narrow  bul- 
wark. When  she  saw  La  Biondina  written 
there  she  blushed  as  red  as  a  rose,  and  then 
asked  me  coquettishly  Avhat  had  made  me 
change  its  name  from  La  Bella  Esperanza  ; 
whereupon  I  replied  that  to  own  '  La  Bion- 
dina'?ms  my  'Beir  Esperanza;'  and  here 
she  blushed  again  more  vividly  than  before. 
Knowing  I  might  not  have  another  oppor- 
tunity that  night,  I  stooped  forward  and 
whispered, '  Zena,  carissima,  I  love  you  with 
all  my  heart ;  do  you  think  you  will  ever 
love  me  enough  in  return  to  be  my  ^vif e  ? ' 
and  to  my  delight  and  joy  she  breathed 
rather  than  said,  '  I  have  loved  you  always, 
Luigi.'  Ah !  the  happiness  of  that  night. 
I  shall  never  forget  it;  and  you  may  be 
sure,  signori,  that  we  looked  more  at  one 
another  than  at  the  fireworks  or  the  in- 
numerable gondolas  filled  with  gaily-dressed 
forestieri,  and  listened  more  eagerly  to  each 
other's  lightest  word  than  to  the  music  which 
continuously  was  swept  up  and  down  the 
Grand  Canal  by  the  soft  night  vtvo.^.  I  said 
to  myself  that  it  seemed  all  too  good  to  be 
true,  but  I  little  guessed  that  my  light 
thought  was  to  be  followed  by  a  sad  reality. 
I  said  nothing  that  night  to_old  Agujani, 


and  even    in    parting  with    Zena    nought 


passed  between  us  but  an  ardent  hand-pres- 
sure and  a  loving  glance  into  each  other's 
eyes.  When  I  got  home  I  could  not  sleep 
for  a  long  time,  I  felt  so  happy;  but  at  last 
I  fell  into  a  sound  doze  ;  not,  however^  into  a 
dreamless  one,  for  twice  ere  morning  I 
dreamt  that  I  was  a  little  boy  again,  and 
that  my  father  was  telling  me  never  again 
to  play  or  speak  with  Matteo,  the  son  of 
Alessandro  Da  Ru,  adding  the  proverb  I  had 
so  often  heard  him  muttering  between  his 
teeth,  '  There's  always  more  than  one  traitor 
in  a  traitor's  nest.' 

"  A\Tien  I  woke  it  was  with  such  lightness 
of  heart  as  I  suppose  the  larks  have  on  a 
cloudless  April  morning.  Before  mid-day, 
however,  all  my  joy  had  vanished,  or  at 
any  rate  had  been  sorely  damped,  for, 
you  must  know,  I  was  officially  informed 
that  I  was  a  navy  conscript.  In  other 
words,  notice  was  given  me  that  I  must 
without  delay  join  one  of  the  King's  ships 
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of  war  for  a  term  of  three  years.  As  you 
may  imagine,  this  was  a  sad  blow  to  my 
ardent  hopes  ;  but  I  had  no  way  of  es- 
cape, firstly,  because  I  had  no  mother  or 
children  dependent  on  me  and  was  also  in 
good  health ;  and  secondly,  because  I  could 
not  afford  to  pay  for  a  substitute,  even  if  the 
authorities  Avould  have  permitted  my  doing 
so.  There  was  notliing  for  it  but  to  store 
up  my  gondola  for  the  three  years,  or  else 
to  sell  it,  and  then  to  settle  matters  and  de- 
part. This  doesn't,  perhaps,  seem  much  to 
do,  and  of  course  many  of  my  friends  and 
acquaintances  have  undergone  similar  expe- 
riences ;  but  yet  I  can  tell  you  my  heart  was 
sore  indeed  Avhen  I  broke  the  news  to  poor 


Zena.  She  took  it  bravely,  however,  and 
assured  me  with  tears  in  her  eyes  that  three 
years  Avould  soon  pass ;  that  she  should 
write  often,  and  that  she  would  never  swerve 
from  her  pledged  fealty  to  me ;  persuading 
me  also  to  say  nothing  abeut  our  engagement 
to  her  grandfather,  because  the  latter  would 
be  sure  to  object  to  her  being  bound  down 
through  three  years  of  absence  on  my  part. 

"Well,  signori,  I  need  not  dwell  upon  what 
were  sad  enough  days  to  Zena  and  myself, 
but  the  long  and  short  of  it  is  that  in  less 
than  a  Aveek  after  the  official  intimation  I  was 
on  board/.the  Umberto.  You  may  be  sure  Li- 
vorno  seemed  a  poor  enough  place  to  me  after 
Venice,  and  that  the  life  of  a  man-of- war's 


A  Water  Gate. 


man  was  anything  but  a  welcome  exchange 
from  the  honourable  freedom  of  a  gondolier — 
a  gondolier  moreover  Avho  owned  his  boat. 
But  I  mustn't  weary  you  with  details  as  to 
how  these  three  years  Avent  by,  save  that 
sometimes  we  AA'ere  stationed  at  Livorno, 
sometimes  at  Spezzia,  again  at  Tunis  or  at 
Alexandria,  but  never  once  at  Venice ;  though 
on  one  occasion  my  heart  beat  high  when  I 
heard  it  rumoured  that  the  Principe  Umberto 
had  been  ordered  to  Trieste,  for  then  I  knew 
that  if  I  could  get  a  couple  of  days'  leave 
I  should  be  able  to  get  across  to  Venice  and 
have  a  glimpse  of  my  sAveetheart ;  hoAvever, 
nothing  came  of  this  rumour,  and  Avhen  we 
left  Corfu  we  steered  south-AvestAvard  and  not 


toAvards  the  north.  I  should  have  told  you 
before  this  that  Avhen  I  joined  my  ship  I 
found  tAA'o  or  three  acquaintances  amongst 
the  conscripts,  but  on  the  night  of  my  arrival 
only  one  knoAvn  face  met  my  gaze — the  face 
of  Matteo  Da  Eu.  I  had  seen  little  or  no- 
thing of  my  former  playmate  for  several 
years  past,  as  old  Da  Eu  had  left  his  home 
in  the  Giudecca  some  five  years  before  my 
father's  death  and  joined  the  fishing  frater- 
nity at  Chioggia,  which,  as  you  know,  .sig- 
nori, is  some  thirty  miles  to  the  south  of 
this.  Distance  as  Avell  as  local  prejudices 
continue  to  keep  the  inhabitants  of  the 
northern  and  southern  lagoons  apart,  CA^en,  as 
in  the  Giudecca  itself,  intermarriage  AA-ith  a 
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man  or  woman  of  the 
is  not    ap})roved   of. 


town  proper 
But  tliough 
Matteo  and  I  had  met  seldom  of 
lucent  years,  we  knew  each  other 
well,  and  I  could  not  but  have  a 
kindly  feeling  to  an  acquaintance 
encountered  under  such  circum- 
stances— one,  moreover,  whom  I  had 
known  since  we  were  little  boys  to- 
gether. Yet  curiously  enough  I  ex- 
perienced what  was  nearly  a  feeling 
of  I'epulsion  when  we  embraced  one 
another  with  friendly  salutations, 
just  as  if  I  heard  again  my  old 
father  telling  me  to  have  nothing 
to  do  with  kith  or  kin  of  Alessan- 
dro  Da  Ru  and  muttering  his  pro- 
verb about  traitors.  Although  I 
guessed  by  this  time  what  it  was 
that  had  come  between  my  father 
and  his  friend,  I  no  longer  thought 
it  fitting  I  should  renounce  the  lat- 
ter's  son  for  a  crime  of  which  he  was 
wholly  guiltless,  and  so  it  came 
about  that,  although  we  never  be- 
came friends  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word,  we  came  to  like  each  other 
Avell  enough  to  be  decidedly  friendly 
acquaintances.  All  this  time,  of 
course,  I  heard  at  more  or  less  re- 
gular intervals  from  Zena,  letters 
always  welcome,  because  they  told 
me  she  was  well  and  happy.  It 
is  true  these  letters  were  not  writ- 
ten by  herself,  yet  though  the  pen- 
manship was  that  of  old  Antonio 
Barucci,  the  public  letter-writer  who  sits  at 
the  right-hand  corner  of  the  Campo  di  Santa 
Maria  Formoso,  to  me  they  were  the  same  as 
though  she  had  written  them,  both  because  I 
knew  the  words  were  hers,  and  because,  I  am 
ashamed  to  say,  I  couldn't  at  that  time  read 
handwriting  myself.  I  may  say  now,  signori, 
that  both  Zena  and  myself  not  only  read  but 
write  fairly  well,  but  at  the  time  I  am  speak- 
ing of  I  had  always  to  call  in  assistance  to 
get  through  my  sweetheart's  notes,  and  to 
indite  my  own  in  return.  I  had  found  a  trust- 
worthy confidant  in  Gian'  Battista,  the  boat- 
swain's mate,  and  during  the  greater  part  of 
my  time  this  good  friend  acted  the  part  of 
reader  and  secretary  for  me,  and  never  once 
betrayed  my  sweetheart's  name  to  my  com- 
rades. About  three  months  before  the  close 
of  my  time  we  were  stationed  at  Spezzia,  and 
while  here  I,  in  common  with  Matteo  Da  Ru 
and  half-a-dozen  others,  was  drafted  off  to 
the  gunboat  La  Fiamma,  the  crew  of  the 
latter  requiring  reinforcement  owizig  to  the 
XXIX— 28 
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j  extra  trouble  smugglers  from  the  French  and 
North  African  coasts  had  given  of  late.  There 
had  for  more  than  a  year  past  been  a  grow- 
ing coolness  between  Matteo  and  myself — a 
coolness  that  had  arisen  without  any  definite 
cause,  but  strong  enough  to  prevent  my 
making  him  a  confidant  in  my  affairs  and 
hopes.  But  one  night,  when  we  were  to- 
gether in  the  same  watch,  I  determined  to 
tell  him  about  Zena  and  myself,  having  so 
resolved  on  account  of  no  longer  having  my 
friend  Gian'  Battista  at  hand  to  help  me  with 
my  correspondence,  and  knowing  that  I 
ought  soon  to  hear  from  Venice,  as  I  had 
sent  a  letter  there  soon  after  we  arrived  in 
the  Gulf  of  Spezzia.  For  four  months  past 
I  had  had  no  news  of  my  sweetheart,  but 
I  knew  this  was  no  fault  of  hers,  as  I  felt 
certain  she  had  written  to  such  addresses  as 
I  had  given  her  before  the  sudden  departure 
of  the  Umberto  for  the  west ;  but  during  this 
period  we  had  been  to  Monte  Video,  return- 
ing by  the  coasts  of  Morocco,  and  finally  by 
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those  of  Algeria  and  Tunis,  and  it  was  not 
siirprising  that  Zena's  letters  should  have  per- 
sistently wandered  astray  between  such 
widely  apart  places  as  Corfu,  Alexandria, 
Messina,  Gibraltar,  Monte  Video,  and  the 
North  African  stations.  None  the  less  I  was 
eager  for  even  a  scrap  of  news,  and  longed 
till  another  day  should  bring  me  the  reply 
to  my  last  letter.  By  this  time  I  could  read 
a  little,  though  only  slowly  and  with  diffi- 
culty, yet  I  hoped  to  make  out  Zena's  letter 
by  myself,  or  at  any  rate  to  do  so  after  it 
had  once  heen  read  over  to  me  by  a  friend. 

"  In  an  emergency  one  cannot  alwa3^s  be 
particular,  and  thus  it  was  I  came  to  confide 
in  Matteo.  As  I  said,  we  were  one  evening 
together  in  the  same  watch ;  we  had  been 
talking  about  our  term,  which  would  shortly 
expire,  and  about  what  we  would  do  when 
we  got  our  final  discharges. 

"  '  My  father  would  like  me  to  join  him  in 
his  fishery  business  at  Chioggia,'  said  Mat- 
teo ;  '  but  I  have  no  intention  of  doing  so. 
I  have  my  gondola  safely  stored  up,  and  will 
try  to  get  my  old  place  at  the  Piazzetta  again. 
Then  perhaps  I  will  get  a  wife,  and  have  a 
comfortable  home,  after  all  this  jumbling 
about  in  the  Avestern  seas.' 

"  '  Oh,  then,'  I  replied,  '  you  are  thinking 
of  marrying,  are  you  ?  Come,  come,  my 
friend,  a  man  doesn't  generally  do  that  in 
earnest  unless  he  has  some  one  in  view.  Why 
did  you  never  say  anything  of  this  to  me 
before  1 ' 

"  'For  the  same  reason,  I  suppose,'answered 
Matteo,  '  that  you  never  confided  in  me.  Do 
you  think  I  am  blind  that  I  never  saw  you 
writing  letters  (or  rather  getting  Gian'  Bat- 
tista  to  do  them  for  you)  regularly  when- 
ever we  were  anywhere  in  port  1  I  knew 
your  father  was  dead,  and  I  didn't  suppose 
you  wrote  so  often  to  Francesco,  or  Tito,  or 
Paolo  or  any  other  of  our  fellow-gondo- 
liers.' 

"  '  Tell  me  this,  then,'  I  said  laughingly. 
'  Is  your  sweetheart  dark  or  fair  1  Mine  is 
as  fair  as  a  May  day  is  to  a  December  night. 
I'll  swear  she  is  the  most  beautiful  bmidina 
in  all  Italy.' 

"  '  Is  she  so  very  fair,'  asked  Matteo  with 
sudden  eagerness — '  is  she  so  very  fair  ? 
I'll  lay  you  a  day's  wage,  amico  mio,  that  she 
is  not  the  equal  of  the  girl  I  love  !  Come, 
tell  me  her  name,  and  it  may  be  that  some 
friend  here  knows  the  girls,  and  so  can  decide 
as  to  which  is  the  fairer.' 

"  '  No,  no,'  I  said,  '  I  asked  you  first.  Tell 
me  the  name  of  your  sweetheart,  and  I'll 
tell  you  mine.' 


'"Not  so;  but  if  you  like,  we'll  toss  for 
it.     "  Heads  "  to  tell  first.' 

"  '  Agreed  ! ' 

"Whereupon  Matteo  flung  six  soldi  into 
the  air,  four  of  which  came  down  '  heads  '  up- 
ward, so  that  it  was  I  who  had  to  disclose 
my  secret  first. 

" '  AUro  !  she  is  called  La  Biondina,  because 
she  is  so  fair  and  beautiful,  by  those  who 
know  her  well ;  Zena  la  Bionda  by  others  ; 
Signorina  Zena  Agujani  by  strangers  and 
customers  who  call  at  her  grandfather's 
shop  in  the  Riva  degli  Schiavoni.  Ecco  mia 
biondina  ! ' 

"  Just  then  I  heard  the  officer  of  the  watch 
call  out  something  sharply  to  some  one  for- 
ward, and  turned  my  head  to  listen ;  but 
hearing  no  sound  of  any  kind  from  Matteo, 
I  looked  round  again,  and  was  stai^tled  to  see 
his  face  ghastly  pale  and  his  dead-black  eyes 
glittering  with  what  looked  to  me  like  un- 
controlled hate. 

"  '  What's  the  matter,  Matteo,'  I  cried, 
'  and  Avhy  do  you  look  at  me  thus  % ' 

"  He  did  not  reply  at  first,  but  kept  his 
eyes  fixed  on  me  with  the  same  strange  ex- 
pression; then  he  stammered  something  about 
not  feeling  well,  and  that  I  Avas  to  take  no 
notice  of  it.  He  said  it  Avas  a  return  of  the 
same  complaint  he  used  to  suff"er  from  occa- 
sionally after  being  out  most  of  the  niglit 
Avith  the  fishing-boats,  a  kind  of  cramp  in  the 
stomach.  This  fully  accounted  to  me  for 
his  ghastly  look,  though  at  first  I  had  been 
startled  into  vague  alarm. 

"  '  Are  you  better  noAv  % '  I  asked ;  but  be- 
fore he  answered  he  stepped  closer  into  the 
dark  shadoAV  that  stretched  betAveen  us  and 
the  foremast,  just  as  though  he  Avere  anxious 
that  I  should  not  again  see  his  face.  If  this 
Avas  his  intention  he  succeeded,  for  all  I 
could  make  out  Avas  the  dim  outline  of  his 
figure.  It  Avas  one  of  those  moonless  nights 
Avhen  even  the  light  of  the  stars  seems  only 
siifficient  to  let  us  knoAv  hoAv  dark  it  is. 

"  '  Yes,  yes;  I  am  all  right  uoaa^  And  have 
you  been  engaged  to  Zena  Agujani  all  this 
time  ?  Has  she  promised  to  marrj^  you,  or 
is  there  simply  an  understanding  betAveen 
you  ?  Does  old  Salvatore  knoAV  Iioav  matters 
stand  % ' 

"'One  question  at  a  time,  my  friend,' I 
said ;  '  besides,  you  forget  you  have  not  yet 
fulfilled  your  part  of  the  agreement.  What 
is  the  name  of  your  hella  bionda ;  is  she  of 
Venice  or  Chioggia  ? ' 

"  '  Oh,  I  Avas  only  joking,  Luigi.  I  was  in 
love  for  a  time  with  a  golden-haired  girl 
from  Trieste,  Avho  lived  Avith  her  uncle  at 
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Fusina;  but  she  had  too  fiery  a  tongue  for  me, 
and  the  last  I  heard  of  her  was  that  she  had 
married  Piero  Carelli,  the  lemon  merchant 
at  Mestre.  I  don't  believe  in  blondes,  a7nico 
mio  ;  I  never  yet  heard  of  one  who  was  true 
to  both  lover  and  husband.' 

"  '  Didn't  you,  Matteo  %  or  is  your  opinion 
not  based  on  the  simple  fact  of  your  sweet- 
heart's having  preferred  good-tempered  Piero 
Carelli  to  a  somewhat  surly  Chioggian  fisher- 
man ?' 

"  I  had  been  foolishly  provoked  at  Matteo's 
remarks  about  hiondas  in  general,  and  1  fully 
expected  my  answering  sneer  would  have 
roused  his  quick  and  passionate  temper  ;  but 
to  my  surprise  he  said  with  unexpected  eager- 
ness— 

" '  Come,  Luigi  caro,  don't  let  us  quarrel 
about  a  trifle.  Here's  all  health  and  long 
life  and  prosperity  to  you  and  your  Zena  ! ' 

"  '  You  must  surely  know  her  by  sight,'  I 
said  to  Matteo ;  '  for  there's  hardly  a  gondo- 
lier on  the  Eiva  who  wouldn't  know  whom 
you  meant  by  La  Biondina.' 

"  He  didn't  reply  for  a  moment  or  two,  and 
when  he  spoke  it  was  in  a  somewhat  strained 
voice. 

" '  I  think  I  know  who  you  mean.  She  is 
beautiful  without  doubt.  But  I'm  not  on 
speaking  terms  with  old  Sal va  tore,  for  some 
five  or  six  years  ago  he  used  language  in 
public  about  my  father  for  which  I  have 
never  forgiven  him.  He  may  thank  his  grey 
hairs  he  hasn't  had  the  feel  of  a  knife  between 
his  ribs  before  this.' 

"  I  knew  this  was  dangerous  ground,  so  I 
began  at  once  to  talk  about  the  delights  of 
getting  away  from  shipboard  and  of  being 
free  once  more.  Before  long  our  watch  was 
up,  and  I,  at  any  rate,  was  not  long  in  fall- 
ing fast  asleep.  For  some  reason  I  can't  ex- 
plain, my  first  thought,  when  I  awoke,  was 
connected  with  what  Matteo  had  been  saj^- 
ing  about  blondes.  I  laughed  at  myself  for 
my  folly,  but  do  what  I  would,  a  vague  un- 
easiness took  possession  of  me,  and  I  began 
to  think  that  it  was,  after  all,  very  strange 
I  had  not  heard  from  Zena  for  so  long. 
I  remembered  now,  Avhat  I  had  merely 
chuckled  at  in  my  sleeve  before,  that  in  the 
last  letter  I  had  received  my  sweetheart 
had  mentioned  her  grandfather's  having  urged 
her  to  marry  Filippo  Faccioli,  a  middle-aged 
and  very  well-to-do  ship-chandler,  who  had 
a  flourishing  business  on  the  Fondamenta  del 
Ponte  Longo,  in  the  Giiidecca,  and  who 
had  offered,  in  a  conversation  with  old  Salva- 
tore,  to  take  her  with  or  without  dowry. 
The  moment  this  recollection  flashed  across 


my  mind  I  indignantly  put  it  aside  again,  as 
I  knew  Zena  too  well  to  suppose  she  would 
marry  any  man,  however  rich,  while  she 
loved  another.  Nevertheless,  I  felt  uncom- 
fortable all  day,  all  the  more  as  the  expected 
letter  had  not  arrived.  In  the  afternoon  I 
was  down  below  mending  some  clothes,  and 
did  not  notice  a  government  cutter  come 
alongside,  but  in  less  than  half  an  hour 
thei'eafter  I  heard  the  word  'letters '  spoken 
by  some  one,  and  you  may  imagine  I  bundled 
up  quick  enough.  Most  of  the  letters  had 
been  distributed  by  the  time  I  got  to  the 
quarter-deck,  but  at  last  my  name  was  called 
out,  and  I  stepped  forward  and  received  my 
precious  note,  retiring  Avith  it  at  once  to  the 
quietest  spot  I  could  find. 

"  I  had  not  till  then  realised  how  much 
Matteo's  malicious  sneer  had  affected  me,  but 
now  the  reaction  of  a  glad  certainty  was  so 
great  that  the  tears  were  in  my  eyes,  and 
my  hands  trembled  as  I  opened  the  envelope. 
At  this  moment  I  heard  Matteo's  voice  be- 
hind me  whispering,  'Well,  good  news,  I 
hope  1 '  and  on  the  impulse  I  handed  the 
note  to  him,  begging  him  to  read  it  out  to 
me,  as  I  couldn't  spell  through  it  quick 
enough  for  my  impatience.  He  took  it  with- 
oiit  a  Avord,  and  began,  '  Dear  Luigi,'  and 
then  abruptly  stopped,  and  seemed  to  be 
glancing  through  the  rest  of  the  letter. 

"  'Well,'  said  I,  'seeing  that  that  letter  is 
addressed  to  me,  I  think  you  might  as  well 
read  it  aloud  instead  of  perusing  it  from  be- 
ginning to  end  by  yourself.' 

"  '  Don't  be  angry,  Luigi  mro,'  he  replied ; 
'there  is  bad  news  in  it,  old  friend,  I  am 
sorry  to  say.' 

'"In  heaven's  name  what  is  it?' I  cried 
out  with  sudden  pain.  '  Is  there  any  thing- 
wrong  with  Zena  1 ' 

"  'Do  you  remember  my  idle  words  about 
blondes  last  night?'  Matteo  replied  in  a  quick 
low  tone ;  and  then  seeing  the  expression  of 
agony  I  felt  must  be  in  my  face,  he  added, 
'See,  caro  Luigi,  a  lance-thrust  is  a  painful 
thing,  but  it  is  better  than  the  setting-in  of 
a  disease  ;  be  a  man,  and  bear  what  many 
another  has  had  to  bear  before  you.  I'll  read 
you  the  girl's  note  : — 

"  Deae  Luigi, — I  know  this  letter  Tvill  bring- 
you  a  great  disapiiointment.  I  wouldn't  have  minded 
it  so  much  if  I  thought  you  had  consoled  yourself 
for  my  absence  in  any  of  the  ports  you  have  been 
visiting,  but  as  you  swear  in  your  ladt  letter  that 
you  have  been  true  to  me  all  along,  I  believe  you. 

"  It's  not  my  fault,  Luigi,  that  a  rich  neighbour 
has  fallen  in  love  with  me,  but  such  is  the  case,  and 
my  grandfather  has  insisted  on  my  accepting  him. 
He  told  me  that  he  had  lost  everything  in  the  world 
by  an  unfortunate  speculation,  and  that  if  not  for 
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my  own  sake,  at  least  for  his,  I  must  not  refuse  tliis 
splendid  chance.  I  didn't  teU  him  I  expected  you 
home  again  before  long-,  as  this  would  just  have  irri- 
tated him  to  no  good  end.  And  to  be  quite  honest, 
Luigi,  I  must  tell  you  that  for  some  time  past  I  have 
doubted  if  I  were  fitted  for  you,  and  if  we  would  be 
happy.  I  am  afraid  not,  and  this  gives  me  more 
courage  in  wiiting  to  tell  you  that,  before  you  re- 
ceive this  letter,  I  shall  be  married  to  our  rich  neigh- 
bour, whose  name  I  will  not  give  you  in  case  you 
should  curse  him  in  your  anger. 

"  Try  to  forgive  me,  dear  Luigi,  and  believe 
that  I  am  acting  for  the  best. 

' '  StUl  youi-  friend  I  sign  myself  for  the  last 
time,  "  Zexa  Agujani."  ' 

"  While  this  letter  was  being  read  to  me  I 
felt  as  if  the  vessel  was  sinking  under  my 
feet,  and  then  as  if  every  drop  in  my  body 
Avas  surging  round  my  heart  or  throbbing  in 
my  temples.  A  blind  flood  of  fury  suddenly 
overcame  me,  and  snatching  the  letter  from 
Matteo's  hands  I  cursed  her  as  a  heartless 
jilt  and  hypocrite,  and  then  rushed  away  to 
the  foc's'le,  where  I  threw  myself  upon  my 
back,  to  spend  the  most  agonising  hours  I 
had  ever  experienced. 

"  After  what  seemed  to  me  weeks  of  misery 
I  rose,  and  with  trembling  hands  wrote  out 
in  my  crabbed  letters  the  following  brief 
note : — 

'  To  Zena  Agujani. 

'  You  will  never  hear  from  me  again. 

'Luigi  Teemazzi.' 


"  This  I  hkewise  myself  addressed  to  '  La 
gentilezza  signorina  Zena  Agujani,  al'casa 
del  Signer  Salvatore  Agujani,  Eiva  degli 
Schiavoni,  13^,  Venezia.' 

"  Next  morning  this  letter  went  on  its  way, 
and  as  I  saw  the  post-bag  handed  over  the 
side  of  the  Fiamma,  I  felt  as  if  all  the  happi- 
ness of  my  life  went  with  it  also. 

"  Before  being  summoned  again  on  deck  for 
my  watch,  a  sudden  suspicion  flashed  across 
me  about  Matteo.  His  conduct  was  strange 
the  night  before,  and  even  during  the  agony 
of  hearing  Zena's  letter  read,  I  remembered 
its  having  vaguely  struck  me  that  a  peculiar 
expression,  almost  of  mocking  triumph, 
gleamed  upon  my  comrade's  face.  Quick  as 
thought  I  pulled  out  the  letter  and  slowly 
spelt  it  out,  but  every  word  from  'Dear 
Luigi '  down  to  '  Zena  Agujani '  v/as  just 
as  Matteo  had  I'ead.  My  suspicion  vanished 
almost  as  swiftly  as  it  had  arisen,  and  when 
I  went  on  deck  I  was  able  to  disguise  my 
state  of  feelings  even  from  him.  Before  we 
turned  in  again,  I  told  him  that  of  course 
everything  was  over  between  Zena  and  my- 
self, and  that  the  one  request  of  him  I  had 
to  make  was  that  he  was  never  to  mention 
her  name  to  me  again. 

"  '  I  promise,'  he  said ;  '  but  first  let  me  ask 
you  if  you  have  destroyed  her  letter  ?  I  would 
if  I  were  you.     You'll  never  forget  her 
treachery  as  long  as  you  have  it 
Avith  you.' 
^^  .__  "When  I  told  him  that 

I  had  not  and  did  not 
mean    to    destroy   the 
letter,  I  saw  him  biting 
his  lips  as  though   re- 
pressing some  hasty  ex- 
clamation; but  he  said 
no  more,  then  or  later. 
Before  coming  on  deck 
I  had  buried  the  cruel 
note  at  the  bottom  of 
my  box,  because  though 
I    would    not    destroy 
it,  I  could  not  bear  to 
carry  it  about  with  me. 
I  slept  little  during  that 
nisht,  and  as  the  dim  morn- 
light  began  to  steal  in, 
I  lay  with  half- 
closed       eyes, 
drowsily  think- 
ing     of      my 
ruined     hopes 
and     of      m}^ 
acute    misery  ; 
but  while  thus 
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thinking,  my  eyes,  unconsciously  to  my- 
self, kept  Avatching  one  of  my  comrades, 
who  seemed  to  be  looking  for  his  clothes 
near  where  my  own  were  laid.  Thfe  man 
suddenly  looked  up,  and  instinctively  I 
almost  wholly  closed  my  eyes,  but  in  a  few 
moments  slightly  raised  them  again,  and  per- 
ceived that  the  man  was  Matteo,  and  that  he 
was  feeling  in  the  pockets  not  of  his  own 
clothes  but  of  mine.  Something  in  his  steal- 
thy movements  made  me  suspicious,  but 
after  a  moment's  hesitation  I  sprang  from 
my  bunk  and  asked  him  what  he  was  doing 
with  my  things.  I  noticed  that  his  first  in- 
stinct Avas  to  snatch  the  knife  from  the  belt 
that  lay  alongside,  but  the  next  moment  he 
turned  and  stammered  out, 

"  '  What  do  you  mean  1 '  adding  immedi- 
ately, '  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon ;  I  see  these  are 
your  things  ;  I  thought  they  were  mine ;  I 
wanted  to  get  out  a  piece  of  baccy  I  left  in 
one  of  the  pockets  last  night.' 

"  With  that  he  tui^ned  away  at  once,  and 
though  I  could  say  nothing  more,  it  struck 
me  as  strange  that  any  one  innocent  of  any 
underhand  transaction  should  have  been  so 
startled,  and  should  have  stammered  out  so 
vague  excuses  with  so  white  a  face.  Even 
then  it  struck  me  that  Matteo,  if  nothing 
worse,  must  surely  be  a  coward. 

"  Well,  signori,  time  went  by,  and  at  last 
the  day  came  when  a  lot  of  us  got  our  official 
discharges,  duly  signed  and  attested,  and 
were  allowed  to  get  ashore  at  Spezzia,  free 
men  once  more,  Matteo  and  myself  being 
among  this  fortunate  band. 

"Ecco/  The  great  day  had  come  at  last,  but 
instead  of  being  overcome  with  joy,  I  wan- 
dered about  the  little  town  and  along  the 
shores  of  the  bay,  sobbing  every  now  and 
again  Avith  my  bitter  disappointment.  I  felt 
half  inclined  to  voluntarily  go  to  sea  again, 
and  it  was  considerably  past  midnight  before 
I  decided  to  return  to  Venice  ;  but  on  in- 
quiry I  discovered  that  the  night  train  for 
Pisa  and  Florence  had  gone,  and  that  I 
should  have  to  wait  some  hours.  Even  mi- 
serable hours — which  the  good  God  keep 
from  you,  signori — pass  somehow,  and  in 
due  time  I  found  myself  at  Pisa,  then  at  Bo- 
logna, and  finally  in  the  mail  train  for 
Venice.  I  heard  some  one  in  the  carriage 
saying  he  wished  he  could  have  left  Flo- 
rence the  day  before,  so  as  to  have  spent 
the  whole  of  Corpus  Christi  with  his  friends, 
and  by  that  I  knew  that  this  day  of  miserable 
return  was  the  great  Festa,  the  same  on  which, 
three  years  ago,  I  had  asked  Zena  to  plight 
me  her  troth.  Well,  signori,  to  make  a  short 


ending  to  what  I'm  afraid  has  been  over  long 
a  story,  I  arrived  once  more  in  Venice,  be- 
tween four  and  five  in  the  afternoon,  on  the 
day  of  Corpus  Christi.  A  curious  fancy  took 
me  when  I  got  out  at  this  station  ;  instead  of 
going  to  look  out  for  a  room  for  myself  I 
left  my  box  at  the  station,  and,  having 
jumped  into  a  gondola,  told  its  owner  to  row 
me  to  the  Fondamcnta  del  Ponte  Longo,  on 
the  Giudecca.  When  the  gondola  slid  along- 
side a  deserted-looking  traghctto  thereui)on, 
I  told  the  man  to  Avait,  and  then  Avalked 
slowly  along  the  bank  till  I  came  to  the  shop 
of  Faccioli,  the  ship-chandler,  whom  I  had 
never  doubted  to  be  the  man  Avho  had  stolen 
my  love  away  from  me.  While  standing 
near  the  house  and  casting  sidelong  glances 
up  at  its  Avindows,  a  cripple  hobbled  up  to 
me  and  begged  for  a  soldo  in  the  Virgin's 
name,  but  before  paying  any  heed  to  his  re- 
quest I  asked  him  (though  I  knew  it  Avell) 
Avho  lived  in  the  house  beside  us. 

"  '  Why,  Signor  Faccioli,  of  course,  the 
rich  ship-chandler.' 

"  '  Ah  ! '  I  added,  '  then  I  suppose  you  often 
see  him  and  his  signora  come  in  and  out  V 

"  '  You  are  thinking  of  the  Avrong  man, 
signor  captain,'  replied  the  cripple  obsequi- 
ously ;  '  the  excellent  Filippo  Faccioli  has 
no  Avife,  though  report  has  it  that  he  Avanted 
to  marry  a  golden-haired  child,  who  is  grand- 
daughter to  old  Salvatore  Agujani,  Avho 
is  a ' 

"Without  waiting  to  hear  any  more  I  flung 
a  half-dozen  soldi  and  centesimi  to  the  asto- 
nished beggar,  and,  as  soon  as  I  had  regained 
the  boat,  told  the  gondolier  to  take  me  over 
at  once  to  the  Riva  degli  Schiavoni.  As  Ave 
shot  along  the  Avide  lagoon,  Avith  the  Dogana 
di  Mare  on  the  left  and  the  Isle  of  St.  George 
on  the  right,  a  hundred  different  thoughts 
coursed  through  my  mind.  If  Zena  hadn't 
married  Signor  Faccioli,  whom  had  she  mar- 
ried 1  or  Avas  she  married  at  all  1  or  AA^as  it 
that  death  had  prevented  her  from  Avedding 
Avealthy  Filippo  ?  Or  had  she  jilted  him 
even  as  she  had  done  me  1  and  so  on,  over 
and  over  again.  When  I  landed  near  the 
Piazzetta,  1  Avalked  straight  toAvard  the  avcU- 
knoAvn  little  shop,  but  just  as  I  neared  it,  I 
met  an  acquaintance,  who  told  me  (after 
some  inquiries  about  myself  Avhich  I  Avas 
forced  to  ansAver)  that  he  had  just  seen  old 
Agujani  on  the  Piazza  listening  to  the  band 
that  was  amusing  every  one  till  it  was  dark 
enough  for  the  fireworks  and  the  Avater- 
music  to  begin.  I  asked  him  as  calmly  as 
I  could  if  'La  Biondina' Avas  with  her  grand- 
father, and  he  replied  he  felt  sure  she  was ; 
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*  for  you  don't  catch  a  pretty  girl  staying  at 
home  on  the  eve  of  Corpus  Christi/ 

"I  left  him  then,  and  his  assurances  having 
given  me  courage,  I  went  up  right  to  the 
door  of  the  old  shop.  I  don't  know  why  I 
wanted  to  see  it  again,  but  any  way  I  did  so 
want;  nor  do  I  know  why  it  was  I  didn't 
think  the  door  would  in  all  probability  be 
locked,  but  here  again  I  didn't  think  any- 
thing of  the  kind.  With  my  heart  in  my 
mouth,  so  to  speak,  I  turned  the  handle  and 
looked  in.  Some  one  looked  up  and  uttered 
a  short  cry.     It  was  Zena. 

"  The  next  moment  she  was  in  my  arms, 
sobbing  and  kissing  me  by  turns,  and  I  doing 
pretty  much  the  same  thing.  Before  a  happy 
minute  was  out,  however,  she  sprang  back 
from  me,  and,  with  tears  still  glittering  in  her 
eyes,  asked  me  suddenlj^  what  I  meant  by 
writinsr  that  she  would  never  hear  from  me 
again. 

"  '  Here  I've  been  sobbing  my  life  away 
because  of  your  cruel  message  !  What  does 
it  mean,  Luigi  1  Tell  me  at  once — are  you 
married — have  you  pi^omised  any  other  girl  ? 
What  is  it  ? — tell  me  quick  ! ' 

"  I  stammered  out,  '  Why,  look  here,  Zena, 
it's  I  that  want  to  know  what  you  mean  by 
writing  me  such  a  horrible  letter  V 

"  '  What  letter  1 '  she  asked  in  evident  sur- 
prise, 

"  '  This  one,'  I  said,  as  I  took  it  from  my 
pocket  and  showed  it  to  her,  and  then  slowly 
read  it  out  from  beginning  to  end. 

"  '  And  you  believe  I  Avrotethat  V  was  all 
she  said. 

"  In  a  moment  I  had  her  in  my  arms  again 
and  begged  her  to  forgive  me  ;  but  she  said 
she  would  not  till  this  matter  was  cleared  up. 
So  I  began  and  told  her  all  about  it,  but 
just  as  I  was  describing  how  I  went,  imme- 
diately after  my  arrival  in  Venice,  to  look  at 
the  house  of  Signor  Faccioli,  she  cried  out — 

"  '  Wh}',  I  know  who's  plaj^ed  you  this 
cruel  trick — it  was  Matteo  Da  Ru  ! ' 

"  '  What  on  earth  makes  you  think  so  1'  I 
asked,  already  half  convinced. 

"  '  Well,  he  must  have  come  from  Spezzia 
by  an  earlier  train  than  you  did,  for  this 
morning  he  came  to  see  my  grandfather  and 
immediately  afterwards  implored  me  to  give 
him  my  troth,  swearing  that  he  had  loved 
me  for  five  years  past.  He  begged  for  my 
love  so  passionately  that  I  was  a  little  fright- 
ened, so  I  put  on  an  appearance  of  anger 
and  said  scornfully  that  1  would  never  wed 
him,  even  if  I  were  free  and  he  were  not  the 
son  of  Alessandro  Da  Ru.  Seeing  I  was  in 
earnest,  he  suddenly  drew  himself  up  and 


left  the  room ;  but  as  he  did  so,  I  caught  a 
glimpse  of  his  pale  face  almost  smiling,  and 
I  heard  him  muttering,  '  Well,  I've  had  my 


revenge. 


'Ecco,  aignori  !  there's  my  story.  I  needn't 
tell  you  much  more. 

"  We  soon  made  all  up  between  us  again, 
and  in  less  than  a  month  Zena  la  Bionda  and 
myself  were  married.  Old  Salvatore  dowered 
her  handsomely,  and  with  the  profits  of  my 
own  gondola  in  addition,  we  are  able  to  have 
all  we  want. 

"  Eh !  what  ?  you  want  to  know  what  about 
that  letter,  and  what  about  Matteo  %  Well, 
we  took  the  letter  that  had  caused  so  much 
trouble  and  sorrow  to  old  Antonio  Baruccio, 
the  public  scribe.  He  emphatically  denied 
that  it  was  in  his  handwriting,  and  he  sud- 
denly convinced  us  by  showing  beyond  doubt 
(what  I  never  thought  of  comparing)  that 
the  writing  on  the  envelope  and  in  the  letter 
were  decidedly  different.  We  made  him  a 
confidant  in  the  affair,  and  it  was  he  who 
probably  found  the  true  solution  when  he 
declared  that  Matteo  must  have  had  the 
letter  ready  beforehand,  and  managed  to  ex- 
change it  for  the  true  one  when  I  handed  him 
the  letter  to  read.  '  It  was  a  very  different 
note  that  I  wrote  last  from  the  Signorina's 
dictation,'  added  old  Baruccio  with  a  sly 
laugh.  Thereafter  I  sent  Matteo  a  note  to 
his  father's  house  at  Chioggia,  and  in  that 
note  I  told  him  I  had  found  out  his  treachery, 
and  that  he  had  better  keep  out  of  my  way 
for  some  time  to  come.  I  added  that  I  had 
kept  the  forged  letter,  and  intended  handing 
it  over  to  the  police.  I  got  no  answer  to 
this  note ;  but  a  few  days  later  I  heard  that 
he  had  joined Z(xi?^//a  Bianca,  a  merchant-ship 
trading  between  Livorno  and  San  Francisco, 
and  that  he  intended  to  settle  down  either 
in  the  latter  place  or  in  Melbourne,  where, 
amongst  the  small  Italian  colony,  he  had  a 
well-to-do  cousin.  Anyway,  he  disappeared 
from  this  neighbourhood,  and  we  have  heard 
or  seen  nothing  of  him  since. 

"We  are  very  happy,  signori,  and  if  our 
little  baby-girl  (whom  we  named  Gioja,  be- 
cause of  the  joy  she  brought  us)  grows  up  to 
be  as  fair  a  woman  as  her  mothei,  I  hope 
when  her  time  comes  that  no  '  Matteo  '  will 
come  between  her  and  her  lover,  to  make 
their  waiting  perilous  and  hard  to  bear." 

Thus  Luigi  finished  his  Venetian  Idyll.  We 
waited  an  hour  or  two  longer  vmder  the  cool 
and  shadowy  acacias  of  San  Nicoletto ;  and 
then  within  about  half  an  hour  of  sunset  we 
left  the  Lido  and  sailed  homeward  past  the 
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desolate  Jewish  cemetery,  where  the  dishon- 
oured gravestones  lie  broken  and  half  sunk 
amongst  the  nettles  and  scarlet  poppies  that 
growupon  the  barren  sand.  As  the  prow  of  the 
gondola  pointed  straight  between  the  Isola 
di  San  Giorgio  and  the  Punta  Motta,  wc  saw 
Venice  as  she  is  not  often  seen,  except  in  the 
sultry  heats  of  late  July  or  August.  To  the 
west,  between  Fusina  and  Mestre,  the  sky 
was  of  a  black-purple,  with  a  long  broad  band 
of  orange-gold  running  through  it ;  nearer, 
overhead,  Hakes  and  curdled  drifts  of  fiery 
crimson  clouds  spread  out  their  fringed  edges 
like  red  sea-weed  torn  and  serrated  by  a 
furious  tide ;  and  over  and  beyond  Venice 
itself  great  masses  of  cloud,  tinged  with  lurid 
purplish  russet  and  vivid  bronze,  slowly 
mounted  upward  and  intermingled.    Erelong 


wo  lost  sight  of  this  stormy  splendour,  for 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  sky  was  visible 
before  us  as  we  shot  past  the  noble  pile  of  the 
Salute. 

AVe  had  hardly  drawn  up  at  our  Tra- 
ghctto  before  a  vivid  flash  of  lightning 
seemed  to  dart  in  a  long  level  line  right  from 
San  Stefano  past  La  Fenice,  followed  imme- 
diately by  a  wild  crash  of  thunder.  How 
the  rain  came  down  thereafter!  It  was  as 
though  a  flood  was  whirling  earthwards  in 
deluging  spray.  Sitting  comfortably  drink- 
ing our  coffee  we  felt  glad  that  our  friend 
Luigi  had  a  cosy  home  to  take  shelter  in, 
and,  to  tell  the  truth,  we  rather  envied  him 
the  greeting  he  was  sure  to  get  from  Zena  la 
Bionda  and  the  crowing  welcome  of  the  little 
Gioja. 
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SECOND   PArER. 


A  LTHOUGH  the  central  group  of  the 
•"■^  Cyclades  would  seem  entitled  to  the 
primacy — Naxos  from  its  size  and  richness, 
Thera  from  its  wine,  Paros,  los,  Amorgos, 
each  from  their  old  celebrity  in  producing 
men  of  letters  ;  *  and  almost  all  from  their 
precious  marbles  and  at  one  time  from  their 
fine  timber — yet  the  centre  of  the  Cyclades 
always  lay  at  another  point,  at  the  south 
point  of  the  group  which  reaches  down  from 
Euboea ;  and  strange  to  say,  this  centre  has 
always  been  determined  not  by  natural  but 
by  artificial  causes.  Delos  was  all  through 
classical  history  the  acknowledged  eye  of  the 
Cyclades — a  small  desert  island  situated  be- 
tween larger  and  richer  neighbours  ;  but  the 
sanctity  of  its  temples,  and  perhaps  the  very 
insignificance  of  its  territory,  made  it  a 
neutral  and  suitable  centre  for  the  confedera- 
tion of  islanders,  who  sanctified  it  by  legends, 
offerings,  and  a  memorable  temple.  It  may 
be  said  that  for  centuries  Delos  and  Delphi 
were  rivals  for  the  dignity  of  being  the  re- 
ligious metropolis  of  the  Greek  world. 
Strange  to  say,  as  this  religious  importance 
of  Delphi  had  been  originally  a  consequence 
of  its  political  convenience,  so  it  became 
afterwards  the  cause  of  its  commercial  great- 
ness. In  Roman  times,  especially  after  the 
humiliation  of  Rhodes  and  the  ruin  of 
Corinth,  the  harbour  and  market  of  Delos 

*■  Paros  produced  ArcMlochus  and  Euenus;  Amorgos  the 
satirical  Simonides  ;  los  was  claimed  to  bo  Homer's  tomb,  and 
therefore  must  have  possessed  an  old  school  of  epic  poets,  or 
writers. 


became  the  real  centre  of  the  ^gean  trade. 
What  had  once  been  the  scene  of  the  purest 
Greek  devotion,  the  worship  of  Apollo,  be- 
came the  mart  for  the  most  hideous  of  traf- 
fics, that  of  human  merchandise ;  nor  were 
the  slaves  of  those  days  wretched  savages  of 
inferior  type,  but  prisoners  of  war,  kid- 
napped peasants  or  travellers,  honest  citizens 
ruined  by  the  cruel  rapacity  of  Roman 
money-lenders.  So  the  whole  western  world 
of  Italy  and  Sicily  was  filled  with  slaves 
equal  or  better  than  their  masters  in  breed- 
ing and  culture,  and  this  is  the  key  to  those 
terrible  slave-wars  which  devastated  the 
Roman  dominions  in  the  decadence  of  the 
Republic. 

Delos  is  now  a  mass  of  ruins.  Not  even 
shepherds  dwell  there,  and  its  native  desola- 
tion is  enhanced  by  the  artificial  aid  of  the 
excavator.  For  let  the  reader  who  longs  to 
see  the  Roman  Forum,  or  MycensB,  or  Troy, 
as  recovered  from  their  oblivion  by  modern 
research,  lay  it  to  heart  that  when  he  gets 
there  the  first  thing  that  will  strike  him  is 
the  horrid  ugliness  of  excavations.  Heaps 
of  rubbish  lying  here  and  there,  fragments 
of  broken  pillars,  stray  capitals,  battered 
scraps  of  sculpture,  mud  or  dust  all  around 
and  about  them,  and  that  peculiar  untidi- 
ness of  the  rubbish  or  dust-heap  which  always 
marks  the  refuse  of  human  industry,  and 
never  the  waste  of  nature.  The  stones  of 
the  old  buildings  are  bereft  of  all  colour  and 
beauty,  and  however  deeply  interesting  and 
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Palse  as  seen  from  the  Citadel  of  Cranae. 


instructive  to  the  archaeologist,  are  seldom  if 
ever  tolerable  to  the  visitor,  who  expects  to 
see  some  suggestion  of  ancient  beauty. 
"How  different  is  the  hand  of  Nature! 
Wliether  in  northern  abbey  or  southern  fane, 
no  sooner  are  the  monuments  of  human  pa- 
tience and  of  human  pride  abandoned  and 
forgotten,  than  nature  takes  them  into  her 
gentle  care,  covers  them  with  ivy,  with 
lichen  and  with  moss,  plants  shrubs  about 
them,  and  sows  them  with  countless  flowers. 
And  thus,  when  a  later  age  repents  the  in- 
gratitude of  its  forerunners,  and  turns  with 
new  piety  to  atone  for  generations  of  forget- 
fulness,  nature's  mantle  has  concealed  from 
hai'm  that  else  had  been  destroyed,  and 
covered  the  remainder  with  such  beauty  that 
we  can  hardly  conceive  these  triumphs  of 
human  art  more  lovely  in  their  old  perfec- 
tion than  in  their  modern  solitude  and 
decay."* 

But  if  Delos  be  now  a  scene  of  death, 
where  no  one  lands  but  the  scientific  ghoul, 
who  goes  to  prey  upon  the  tomb  of  whilome 
splendour,  it  was  once  the  very  place  where 
death  was  not  admitted,  and  whence  the 
dying  were  carried  to  the  neighbouring 
Rhenea,   the   cemetery   of  Delos.      And   if 

*  "  Eambles  and  Studies  in  Greece,"  p.  322. 


death  sometimes  surprised  their  watchful- 
ness, at  least  no  sound  of  lamentation  durst 
ever  be  heard  within  these  precincts  of  holy 
joy,  about  the  shrine  of  the  ever-youthful 
and  ever-glorious  Apollo.  This  Greek  hor- 
ror of  death  and  its  circumstances  is  curiously 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that,  at  the  closely 
adjacent  island,  Mykonos,  the  most  extrava- 
gant lamentations  of  a  professional  kind  are 
still  in  use.  I  think  it  very  likely  that  the 
wealth  of  the  old  Delians,  and  the  custom  of 
burying  their  dead  away  from  home,  gave 
rise  to  a  professional  class  of  mourners,  and 
that  the  death-wails  of .  Mykonos,  which  Mr. 
Bent  has  so  graphically  described,  probably 
date  from  classical  times. 

But  we  must  hurry  on.  Strange  to  say, 
the  centre  of  the  Cj^clades  has  only  moved  a 
few  miles  off,  to  another  insignificant  island ; 
and  stranger  still,  the  commercial  supremacy 
of  Syra  in  our  day  is  also  due  to  its  being  a 
religious  asylum,  where  the  French  kings 
and  the  Popes  protected  their  Eoman  Catho- 
lic subjects,  imder  the  care  of  a  Latin  bishop. 
This  it  is  which  made  Syra  rich  and  ])ros- 
perous  when  the  other  islands  were  languish- 
ing under  the  Turk.  So  now  Syra  is,  as 
Delos  was,  a  port  only  second  to  the  Pineus 
in  the  Greek  waters.     The  religious  interest 
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of  both  Dclos  and  Syra  are  noAv  long  sepa- 
rated from  the  commercial,  and  in  our  day  it 
has  taken  up  its  place  on  the  closely  neigh- 
bouring island  of  Tenos,  to  Avhich  refer- 
ence has  already  been  made.  So,  then, 
the  fact  remains  that  the  centre  of  the 
Cyclades,  as  regards  human  history,  has 
never  varied  many  miles  from  the  same 
spot,  and  has  always,  though  moving 
from  island  to  island,  adhered  obsti- 
nately to  its  first  determination  by  the 
old  lonians  in  the  dawn  of  history. 

Let  us  pass  to  the  next  group,  the  pro- 
longation of  Attica,  which  reaches  down 
to  Melos,  and  Avhich  includes  many 
important  islands.  As  I  said  before, 
size  is  no  criterion  in  the  Cyclades.  Of 
this  group  the  first  and  last,  Keos  and 
Melos,  are  far  the  most  remarkable  ; 


the  first  celebrated  of  old  for  the  refinement 
of  its  manners,  for  its  care  of  education,  and 
for  its  general  rcspectabihty.     Even  now  it 


stands  high  in  all  these  honourable  distinc- 
tions. Melos,  on  the  other  hand,  is  rather 
celebrated  for  its  misfortunes  —  war  in 
Athenian  days,  pestilence  in  our  own.    Keos 


Samas  as  seen  from  the  West. 

(Zea)  is  probably  the  pleasantest  of 
all  the  group  to  live  in.  It  still 
possesses  great  oak  forests,  and  a 
good  deal  of  comfort  in  the  way  of 
decent  houses.  People  are  scattered 
through  the  farms,  and  not  all 
gathered  in  filthy  villages,  as  is 
usually  the  case.  The  mainland  is 
near,  and  the  traveller  feels  he  can 
escape  any  day  into  Attica.  The 
whole  scenery  of  Euba\a  and  of 
Greece  from  the  isthmus  to  Athens 
is  stretched  out  before  him,  so  that 
we  need  not  wonder  at  the  good 
repute  and  comforts  of  Keos.  As 
regards  produce,  the  miltos,  or  red 
stone,  with  which  the  Athenians  daubed 
their  ships  in  old  times,  came  from  this 
land.  Now  they  only  export  the  cups  of 
acorns,  and  feed  great  herds  of  swine  on  the 
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berry.  There  was  a  moment  during  the  war 
of  independence  when  Keos  might  have 
become  the  capital  of  the  islands,  when  the 
Chiote  refugees  proposed  to  settle  there.  The 
island  has  an  excellent  harbour,  and  there  is 
plenty  of  good  lead.  But  the  Keotes,  who 
from  old  were  rather  famed  for  good  laws  than 
for  ambition,  refused  the  offer.  Strabo  says 
that  in  old  days  people  above  sixty  (especially 
single  women)  committed  suicide  to  avoid 
troubling  their  relations.  What  a  generous 
view  for  old  people  to  take  ! 

The  next  island,  Siphnos,  is  quite  dif- 
ferent. It  is  flat,  ugly,  and  bare.  But  it 
possesses  hot  springs,  which  are  gradually 
coming  into  repute  as  baths,  and  will  make 
money  for  the  islanders,  who  have  lost  their 
mulberry-trees  and  olives  by  the  violence  of 
pirates  and  the  neglect  and  poverty  of  their 
own  people.  Almost  all  the  valuable  timber 
— and  how  valuable  it  is  in  those  lands  ! — 
has  been  cut  down  for  fuel.  The  adjoining 
and  still  more  barren  rocks  of  Gyaros  and 
Seriphos  were  used  in  Eoman  days  for  the 
prisons  of  noble  exiles,  so  that  great  Eoman 
nobles  languished  out  their  lives  gazing 
round  upon  these  islands.  Siplmos  was  once 
celebrated  for  its  gold  mines,  and  has  an  in- 
teresting mediseval  history,  too  long  and 
intricate  for  this  article,  which  has  left  some 
Venetian  traces  in  words  and  in  customs. 
Indeed,  all  through  the  islands  there  are  the 
same  kind  of  mediaeval  remains  —  great 
towns  and  ruined  castles  upon  cliffs — that 
meet  us  in  Peloponnesus.  But  they  almost 
all  date  from  somewhat  later  days,  when  the 
Venetians  ruled  in  these  waters.  Even  the 
little  Kimolos  has  its  celebrated  potter's  clay, 
Mdiich  was  kno^vn  in  the  days  when  pottery 
was  indeed  one  of  the  fine  arts.  Melos  also, 
as  well  as  Keos,  might  have  been  the  capital 
of  the  Cyclades.  It  has  a  splendid  harbour, 
and  is  still  frequently  a  meeting-place  for 
ships  of  war.  But  it  has  been  visited  by 
pestilences  in  recent  years,  as  bad  as  the 
wars  which  devastated  it  in  Athenian  days. 
It  is  now  oftener  in  people's  mouths  than 
any  other  Cyclad  island,  on  account  of  the 
famous  Venus  (Aphrodite)  found  there  in 
1822,  the  Venus  of  Milo,  which  the  ignorant 
generally  imagine  to  be  the  name  of  the 
sculptor. 

The  result  of  our  whole  survey  of  the 
Cyclades  is  this  :  there  is  the  most  extraoi'- 
dinary  variety  in  these  islands.  While  they 
can  all,  with  proper  culture  and  care,  be 
brought  to  produce  oil,  Avine,  oranges,  lemons, 
and  other  southern  fruits,  individual  islands 
have  their  peculiarities,  especially  mineral, 


which  only  require  capital  and  enterprise  to 
produce  great  wealth.  They  have  been  so 
long  handed  over  to  rapine  without  and 
recklessness  ■within  that  it  is  a  wonder  so 
much  population  and  industry  still  remains. 
Smaller  and  more  barren  islands  nearer  the 
shore  have  had  better  chances.  Look  at 
iEgina,  which  all  through  classical  Greek 
history  played  a  first-rate  part,  as  an  inde- 
pendent power,  as  an  outlet  of  Athenian 
population,  as  the  home  of  commerce,  the 
patron  of  lyric  poetry,  of  sculpture,  the 
scene  of  the  earliest  Greek  coinage,  still  the 
site  of  one  of  the. noblest  ruins  among  Greek 
temples.  As  far  as  commerce  goes,  the  same 
kind  of  position  was  maintained  by  the  little 
rock  of  Hydra,  which  you  sail  along,  won- 
dering at  its  barren  sides,  till  suddenly  you 
look  through  a  mouth  not  more  than  thirty 
yards  wide  into  a  strange  little  semicircular 
harbour,  with  all  the  houses  rising  above  it 
like  the  seats  of  an  ancient  theatre.  These 
people  were  the  richest  in  Greece  under  the 
Turks.  They  lived  by  bold  seamanship,  and 
by  long  voyages  as  traders,  and  owned  all 
the  opposite  coast,  which  they  covered  with 
forests  of  olives,  oranges,  and  lemons.  Spezza 
close  by  did  the  same  kind  of  thing,  and 
proved  once  again  Avhat  has  been  shown  by 
history  many  times,  that  people  of  energ\- 
on  a  rocky  island,  and  therefore  either  secure 
from  invasion  or  not  worth  a  naval  expedi- 
tion to  attack  them,  can  make  themselves 
masters  of  other  people's  wealth  by  success- 
ful trading,  and  can  acquire  even  an  empire 
abroad  while  they  have  no  territory  to  sup- 
port them  at  home.  Many  other  islands  in 
the  -^gean  Avere  also  the  nests  of  successful 
corsairs,  and  in  the  Middle  Ages  of  duchies 
founded  by  adventurers ;  but  these  ill-gotten 
gains  vanished  as  they  arose,  and  now  there 
is  no  collection  of  islands  within  the  limits 
of  Europe  that  takes  less  part  in  modem 
history. 

When  we  leave  the  ^gean,  and  coast 
round  towards  the  south  of  Greece,  we 
find  the  islands  smaller  and  scarcer.  Off 
the  south  point  there  is  indeed  one  con- 
siderable tract  of  land — Cerigo,  the  ancient 
Cythera — which  has  come  into  notice  Ijy 
being  counted,  strangely  enough,  one  of  the 
Ionian  islands  ceded  to  England  early  in  this 
century;  and  so  the  visitor  finds  roads,  and 
lighthouses,  and  a  fort,  such  as  he  will  seek 
in  vain  among  the  lands  not  subject  to  a  great 
European  Power.  We  gave  in  our  last  number 
a  cut  of  the  most  striking  point — an  ancient 
fortress  of  Hellenic  construction,  but  renewed 
by  the  Venetians,  and  only  of  late  fallen 
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into  ruins.  Dr.  Schliemann  \ 
has  just  l)een  making  re- 
searches in  this  island,  and 
we  may  soon  expect  to  hear  some  news  of  the 
antiquities,  wliich  are  evident  enough  on  the 
very  surface.  It  was  once  a  Phoenician 
island,  particularly  well  suited  to  the  traffic 
in  the  murex,  from  which  they  made  their 
blood-red  dye,  which  they  called  purple,  and 
which  the  Spartans  also  affected  very  much 
in  their  military  dresses.  It  had  a  famous 
temple  of  Venus ;  *  and  the  whole  island  was 
in  Strabo's  day  the  property  of  one  man,  the 
chief  citizen  of  Sparta.  But  in  history  it  is 
not  interesting.  In  picturesqueness  it  is 
second  to  few  of  the  islands,  seeing  that 
it  commands  not  only  fine  views  of  the 
snowy  peaks  of  Crete  afar,  but  all  the  great 
ranges  of  the  Laconian  mountains. 

But  let  us  coast  westward  and  northward, 
along  the  ancient  Messene  and  Pylos,  where 
there  is  a  long  stretch  Avith  no  inhabited 
island,  and  no  island  with  a  name  in  history, 

*  This  is  probably  the  temple  Dr.  Srhliemann  has  been 
recently  cxanuning.  We  gave  last  month  a  out  of  the  alleged 
first  'anding-place  of  the  Phoenicians  ^^•ith  their  Venus 
(Astaxte),  which  is  close  to  the  site  of  the  temple. 


Homer's  School. 

save  the  block  of  rock  that  bars  the  harbour 
of  Navarino.  This  has  at  least  been  witness 
to  two  great  fights :  the  one  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  when  a  Spartan  division  was 
caught  on  the  island  by  an  Athenian  fleet, 
and  after  a  long  blockade  either  killed  or 
forced  to  surrender.  The  other  was  the 
famous  battle  of  Navarino  in  1829,  which 
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decided  that  the  Egyptian  troops  should  not 
crush  the  exhausted  patriots  of  Greece,  and 
led  to  the  reappearance  of  Greece  among 
the  nations  of  Europe.  But,  as  I  have  said 
elsewhere,*  Greece  is  turned  eastward,  and 
holds  out  no  stepping-stones  to  lead  the  way 
to  Italy.  The  Western  or  Ionian  Sea  was 
always  strange  to  the  southern  Greeks  and 
islanders,  and  it  is  not  till  Ave  have  gone  the 
circuit  of  Peloponnesus,  and  are  opposite  the 
Gulf  of  Olympia,  that  we  descry  the  most 
southern  of  the  great  north-eastern  group  of 
Ionian  islands,  which  have  a  history  of  their 
oAvn,  and  are,  as  it  were,  an  outlying  pro- 
vince of  Greek  life,  lying  along  semi-Greek 
or  even  barbarous  coasts,  and  in  early 
times  resrarded — at  least  Corfu  was — as  an 

O 

outlying  province  of  Hellenedom.  Zante  is  a 
lovely  island,  full  of  olive-trees,  vines,  and 
oranges,  well-cultivated  ever  since  the  Eng- 
lish occupation,  and  rich  in  wells  of  naphtha 
and  petroleum. 

It  is  delightful  to  wander  along  the  eastern 
side  of  the  island,  which  has  a  gentle  slope 
rising  from  the  sea  separated  by  a  ravine 
from  the  rocky  mountains  within.  The  eye 
ranges  from  the  mountains  of  Peloponnesus, 
of  which  Erymanthus  and  Chelmos  are  the 
highest  visible,  but  the  heights  of  Arcadia, 
especially  Lycason,  no  less  remarkable,  to  the 
entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Patras,  and  round  to 
the  giant  tops  of  ^tolia,  and  then  to  the 
northern  islands  of  the  group.  The  sea  is 
here  lively  with  steamers,  and  with  those 
picturesque  feluccas  which  raise  their  great 
lateen  sails  like  birds  essaying  to  rise  from 
the  water.  The  harbour  of  Catacolo,  on  the 
coast  opposite,  is  the  main  inlet  of  goods  to 
Pyrgos  and  Eastern  Peloponnesus,  and  now 
has  a  railway  to  feed  it. 

If  Zante  has  beauty  and  fertility  to  recom- 
mend it,  as  usual  its  natural  resources  pro- 
duced nothing  in  the  way  of  human  genius. 
A  great  many  mongrel  Levantines  who  infest 
all  Eastern  Europe  as  clever  dragomans,  in- 
terpreters, &c.,  come  from  Zante.  Italian  is 
spoken  there,  as  it  is  in  the  other  Ionian 
islands,  and  intercourse  with  English  soldiers 
and  their  ways  has  taught  the  people  what 
it  is  to  make  the  most  of  rich  and  innocent 
foreisfners.  All  these  things  are  true  in  a 
still  greater  degree  of  Corfu,  which  stands 
alone,  far  the  northernmost  and  most  impor- 
tant of  the  group.  But  the  intermediate 
islands,  St.  Maura,  Cephalonia,  and  Ithaca, 
are  not  so  advanced  in  the  art  of  trading 
upon  men.  So  far  as  the  delicate  currant- 
grape  will  grow,  they  share  with  the  coast 

•  "  Hambles  and  Studies  in  Greece,"  p.  2. 


from  Patras  and  Corinth  (from  Avhich  cur- 
rants have  their  name)  the  valuable  trade  in 
this  peculiar  kind  of  raisin,  which  is  a  posi- 
tive necessity  to  all  the  mighty  race  OA'cr 
the  world  who  celebrate  their  Christmas 
with  plum  -  pudding.  But  these  currant- 
grapes  (stapMdes  is  the  present  name)  are 
very  delicate,  and  will  not  thrive  beyond  the 
southern  slopes  of  Cephalonia.  But  this 
island  and  Ithaca  rise  to  4,500  feet  above 
the  sea,  so  that  the  northern  slopes  cannot 
enjoy  much  sun,  and  present  quite  a  difier- 
ent  aspect  from  the  warmer  side.  This  it  is 
which  makes  all  these  islands  so  various  in 
climate  and  A^egetation,  and  consequently 
such  valuable  health  resorts,  were  they 
properly  civilised.  For  though  so  various, 
they  are  not  at  all  variable  in  climate.  I 
well  remember  this  contrast  of  north  and 
south  sloj^es  being  forced  upon  me  as  I  was 
riding  through  the  great  Langada  gorge,  on 
my  Avay  from  Sparta  to  Messene  ;  Avhile  the 
slope  looking  south  Avas  {in  March)  covered 
with  vegetation  and  beautiful  floAvers,  the 
opposite  side  Avas  still  in  black  winter  and 
patched  with  snow.* 

The  great  island  of  Cephalonia,  with  its 
high  mountains,  forests,  snoAvs,  and  deep 
bays,  AA'as  also  once  the  property  (practically) 
of  a  Roman  scoundrel,  exiled  for  extortion, 
Avho  settled  there  and  treated  the  Avhole  popu- 
lation as  his  serfs.  A  very  great  man,  the 
Norman  Robert  Guiscard,  Avas  buried  there 
in  1085  A.D.  The  harbour  is  still  called 
Viskardo.  On  another  page  Ave  give  a  view 
of  Paloe  as  seen  from  Cranoe — two  of  its 
principal  toAvns.  ElseAvhere  is  a  view  of 
Samse  as  seen  from  the  Avest.  Appended 
are  specimens  of  the  two  kinds  of  build- 
ings common  in  good  Greek  walls,  and  called 
polygonal  and  ashlar,  or  more  vaguely  Pelasgic 
ancl  Hellenic.  The  former  is  of  course  an 
adaptation  from  the  rudest  kind  of  all,  the 
Cyclopean,  which  does  not  cut  the  stones,  but 
fit  them  together  as  Avell  as  may  be,  by  mere 
selection.  There  are  cases  of  polygonal 
masonry  so  beautifully  cut  and  fitted,  that 
they  rank  justly  among  the  best  Hellenic 
work,  but  in  general  the  sqiiare  stoneAvork  is 
later  and  more  perfect  thau  the  irregular 
joinings.  Specimens  of  both  are  still  to  be 
found  in  many  of  the  islands. 

Tlie  rugged  and  lofty  Ithaca  cannot  be 
mentioned  without  suggesting  poetry  the 
loftiest  and  controversies  the  most  rugged  in 
classical  literature.  The  present  features  of 
the  island  will  not  fit  to  Homer's  description. 
They  Avould  not  fit  even  in  Strabo's  day.   But 

*  "  Rambles  and  Studies  in  Greece,"  p.  386. 
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that   devout   admirer   and   follower   of  the 


confesses  the   fact,  opines    that  it  is  more 


great  poet,  to  whom  he  referred  as  the  source    probable  earthquakes  have  altered  the  face 
of  all  human  wisdom,   and  whose  work  he      "  '  ' 
regarded  as  positively  inspired,  though  he 


of  Ithaca,  than  that  Homer  could  be  false  or 
mistaken.  And  there  arc  still  devout  tra- 
vellers who  go  searching  for  the 
caves  and  palaces  and  farms  Avhich 
appear  in  that  immortal  novel  in 
\erse — the  Odyssey.  Let  the  reader 
a  decide  as  he  chooses.  One  thing  is 
\  certain,  that  the  natural  picturescjue- 
iiess  of  the  place  will  reward  him 
for  any  researches  he  makes,  even 
should  he  unhappily  come  in  the 
end  to  some  sceptical  conclusions. 
The  people  still  show  the  scenes  of 
Ulysses's  adventures,  and  have  added 
a  very  picturesque  feature,  the  school 
of  Homer,  where  the  matchless  poet 
was  believed  to  have  composed  his 
Y  poetry.  This  appai-ently  old  Pelas- 
•^f  gian  shrine  or  place  of  worship  is 
given  in  one  of  our  illustrations.  The 
various  spots  implied  in  the  narra- 
tive of  Homer  have  been  forced  to 
accommodate  themselves  to  the  best 
approximation  nature  condescended 
to  supply,  and  so  the  credulous 
tourist  can  trace  out  for  himself  all 
that  even  Strabo  could  not  identify. 
Not  that  there  were  not  in  his  day 
plenty  of  professional  ciceroni,  and 
moreover  plenty  of  tourists,  esjje- 
ignorant  Romans, 


cially  the  rich  and 
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who  paid  their  money  to  be  shoAvn  all  the 
sights,  and  paid  result  fees. 

Like  most  travellers  who  visit  Greece,  we 
may  conclude  with  Corfu,  in  many  respects 
the  fairest  island  of  all,  and  certainly  the 
most  accessible  and  comfortable  owing  to 
the  British  occupation  of  this  century.  It 
was  then  the  favourite  quarter  for  our  troops. 
Not  only  had  they  a  lovely  climate  and  a 
fair  country  to  dwell  in,  but  the  great 
coast  of  Albania  over  against  them 
offered  ample  adventures,  both  for 
the  sportsman  and  the  explorer.  The 
Albanians  were  in  that  interesting 
phase  where  the  barbarian,  without 
ceasing  to  be  a  barbarian,  is  so  far 
touched  with  culture  that  he  dresses 
splendidly,  and  begins  to  understand 
the  meaning  of  chivalry.  Even  now 
on  a  market  day  in  Corfu  you  will  see 
the  most  splendid  young  men  with  the 


tight  cap  and  shock  of  hair  so  beautiful  in 
Masaccio's  youths,  standing  in  the  pose  of 
kings,  and  criticising  the  arms  offered  for 
sale  in  booths.  These  are  the  Albanians 
who  depend  upon  Corfu  for  their  supplies. 
The  most  recent  phase  of  Corfu  shows  us 
the  land  question  in  much  the  same  condi- 
tion as  it  is  in  Ireland — a  number  of  land- 

the    English    rule 


owners 


remammg   smce 
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Neriton  and  the  Harbour  of  Pliorkys,  seen  from  the  Cave. 


TJIysses'  Cave. 


assailed  by  the  landless  classes,  whose  v^tes, 
being  politically  useful,  are  bought  by  con- 
stant limitations  and  partial  confiscations  of 
landlord  rights  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Government  dare  not  commit  itself  to 
formal  spoliation  of  the  richer  classes.  All 
the  mercantile  people  lament  the  departure 
of  the  English,  but  when  I  went  about 
through  the  island,  I  could  not  find  any  real 


regrets  in  the  body  of  the  inhabitants,  though 
the  roads  are  decaying,  the  fortresses  dis- 
mantled, and  a  vast  amount  of  employment 
has  naturally  ceased.  Still  the  dignity  of 
being  Greek  and  sending  deputies  to  the 
Athenian  Parliament  seems  to  make  up  for 
a  good  deal,  especially  Avith  the  prospect  of 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  foreign  money 
by  confiscation  of  the  larger  estates.     The 
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island  is  rich  too  in  antiquities.  There  is 
the  famous  lion,  which  figures  in  all  the 
books  on  Greek  art,  and  the  inscription  on 
the  tomb  of  Menecrates  close  hy  the  town. 
Much  still  remains  to  be  done,  even  though 
many  treasures  found  their  way  to  England 
with  the  Woodhouse  collection,  the  result  of 
years  of  intelligent  buying  by  our  consul 
there.  So  also  there  arc  precious  things  in 
Lord  Lovelace's  possession  which  must  have 
come  from  Corfu  as  far  back  as  Byron's 
days,  and  I  myself  saw  there  two  Locrian 
inscriptions  on  bronze  of  the  highest 
value,  which  are  still  to  be  acquired  by 
some  museum  where  they  can  be  seen  and 
studied. 

But  apart  from  all  these  interests,  to  which 
we  may  add  the  shops  full  of  old  embroidery 
and  lace,  gathered  from  the  islands  by  the 
Jews,  no  one  can 
land  at  Corfu  with- 
out being  impressed 
with  its  beauty  in 
such  a  way  that  he 
thinks  of  nought 
else.  It  differs  so 
completely  from 
Italy  ;  it  has  such 
a  peculiar  colour, 
such  variety  of 
outline  and  of  pro- 
spect, such  sun  and 
at  the   same    time 


such  freshness,  that  the  traveller  at  once  feels 
himself  in  a  new  kind  of  world,  and  so  to 
him  the  Greek  islands  have  a  charm  which 
nothing  can  cfiace.  What  must  it  have  been 
in  Ivoman  days  when  they  were  all  cultivated, 
wooded,  civilised ;  when  even  the  barren 
islets  like  Gyaros  were  peopled  with  noble 
exiles,  oidy  too  glad  to  extend  refined  hos- 
pitality to  any  visitor ;  when  splendid  tem- 
ples, statues,  and  walls  adorned  even  the 
small  towns  which  studded  the  Ionian  and 
the  Cyclad  islands.  These  days,  alas !  are 
gone.  The  traveller  who  goes  beyond  Corfu, 
Zante,  or  Syra,  is  an  explorer,  who  must 
submit  to  many  hardships  and  put  up  with 
many  disappointments.  He  must  speak 
colloquial  Greek ;  he  must  be  able  to  eat 
anything  and  sleep  anywhere  unless  he  sails 
in  his  own  yacht,  and  has  his  hotel  on  board. 

To  do  this  is  well- 
nigh  to  live  in  an 
earthly  Paradise, 
but  even  to  face 
toil  and  discomfort 
for  the  sake  of  the 
splendid  beauty, 
the  myriad  variety, 
and  the  endless  in- 
terests of  these- 
islands  is  a  verj- 
enviable  lot,  which 
too  few  of  us  have 
enjoyed. 


IvLeeting  of  Menelaus  and  Ulysses.     (From  a  Vase.) 


THE  WATEE-CAEPJER. 


By  ROBERT  RICHARDSON,  B.A. 


WHENEVER  I  crossed  at  mom  or  eve 
From  the  village  under  the  hill, 
The  ridge  Avhere  the  poplars,  picket-wise, 
Stood  guard  round  the  silent  mill, 

I  watched  a  peasant-maid  pass  down 
The  flower-starred  meadow-alley. 

In  either  hand  a  pitcher  bro'SAOi, 
To  the  well-head  in  the  valley. 

Her  girlish  face  had  a  woodland  grace — 

The  tender  Breton  skies 
"Were  not  more  restful  and  serene 

Than  her  unclouded  eyes  ; 

And  clear  at  daAvn  from  the  dewy  lawn 
Her  voice  rose  sweet  and  strong  ; 

The  lark  that  heard  was  a  gladder  bird 
For  listening  to  her  song. 


Again  at  dusk  the  maiden  stood, 

Beneath  the  opening  stars, 
At  the  well's  green  rim  in  the  twilight  dim. 

And  filled  her  brimming  jars. 

Content  and  sweet  from  day  to  day, 

Untaught  of  fear  or  wrong, 
She  gladdened  her  heart,  and  yours,  alway 

With  the  words  of  her  old  French  song. 

No  guerdon  hers  save  that  which  falls 

From  service  meetly  done — 
To  see  the  task  begun  at  dawn 

Complete  ere  set  of  sun. 

In  daily  prayer  for  daily  needs 

Her  heart  to  God  is  given ; 
Knowing  no  piteous  war  of  creeds, 

But  one  clear  path  to  Heaven. 
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Oh,  maiden  of  the  happy  eyes, 
And  fearless,  tranquil  brow, 

God  keep  thee  ever  pure  and  strong 
And  beautiful  as  now. 


And  send  thee,  girl,  a  lover  kind 

Without  love's  bitter  smart, 
Who'll  wear  so  bright  and  sweet  a  flower 

Close  folded  to  his  heart. 


OX  JUDGING  OTHEES. 

By  JOHN  STTJAET  BLACKIE,  LL.D. 

"  Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged."— Matthew  vii.  1. 


OF  all  the  texts  of  Scripture  that  are 
most  directly  applicable  to  the  com- 
mon business  of  life,  this  is  the  one,  so  far  as 
rny  experience  goes,  which  is  most  habitually 
disregarded,  and  in  not  a  few  cases  sys- 
tematically flung  overboard.  It  would  be 
difficult  indeed  to  say  what  sort  of  men,  and 
what  class  of  men,  are  most  addicted  to  this 
sin,  or,  perhaps,  let  us  rather  say  weakness, 
of  false  judgment — for  a  just  judgment  is  in 
many  cases  so  difficult  that  it  almost  appears 
to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  our  poor  humanity, 
as,  indeed,  Goethe  says  somewhere,  that  only 
God  is  just.  To  severe  and  harsh  judg- 
ments, strong  men,  like  Carlyle,  are  even 
more  prone  than  Aveak  men  ;  for  conscious 
weakness  often  leads  to  silence,  or  at  least 
to  modesty,  while  strength  in  the  confidence 
of  power  and  the  luxury  of  self-assertion 
is  apt  to  run  riot  in  a  favourite  direction, 
and  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  a  cause  which  is  pre- 
sumed to  have  nothing  to  say  for  itself  be- 
cause it  seems  too  weak  to  resist.  For  this 
reason  the  most  difficult  achievements  of  con- 
structive genius  are  often  more  easy  to  the 
producer  than  a  calm  and  impartial  critical 
survey;  for  while  genius  shapes  its  own  laws, 
which  it  can  always  find  at  home,  judgment 
must  submit  to  gather  its  materials  from 
various  quailers,  and  to  temper  its  conclu- 
sions by  a  number  of  considerations  outside 
the  judge.  Hence  even  in  courts  of  law  and 
■amongst  trained  lawyers  judicial  minds  of 
fine  quality  are  rare ;  but  in  common  life  a 
judicial  attitude,  ahvays  necessary  for  the 
recognition  of  truth,  is  vastly  more  difficult ; 
for  in  this  region  passions  and  prejudices 
and  personal  regards  of  all  kinds  habitually 
act  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  ever}''  man  a 
partisan  in  cases  where  he  assumes  to  be  a 
judge. 

In  order  to  get  approximately  some  idea 
•of  the  wide  circle  of  human  opinion  com- 
manded by  this  utterance  of  the  great  teacher 
we  shall  now  attempt  to  classify  a  few  of  the 
most  prolific  sources  of  false  judgments  with 
regard  to  our  neighbour  under  separate  heads; 


and  first  let  us  take  uncharitable  judgments 
tainted  with  error  by  the  element  of  Age. 
In  young  men  judgment  is  necessarily  a  rare 
virtue  for  two  reasons.  The  young  man,  in 
the  first  place,  is  eager  to  assert  himself ;  hav- 
ing been  obliged  in  long  years  of  pupilage  to 
listen  to  others,  he  is  noAv  proud  to  think 
that  others  may  have  occasion  to  listen  to 
him ;  and  to  attain  this  position  he  must 
have  opinions,  and  he  must  give  them  forth. 
This  eagerness  to  assert  himself  necessaril}'' 
makes  him  either  altogether  wrong,  or 
only  partially  right ;  for  correct  judgment 
always  implies  self-abnegation,  an  attitude 
of  calm  negativeness  for  the  various  and 
often  contrary  elements  that  go  to  make  a 
correct  judgment  and  a  kindly  consideration 
of  their  merits.  But  a  young  man  who  will 
have  opinions  is  apt  to  be  one-sided,  violent, 
despotic  and  bigoted.  Again,  even  when 
gifted  with  all  modesty,  the  young  man  at 
his  start  in  live  can  have  no  living  experi- 
ence of  the  great  facts  of  the  social  world. 
Hence  his  vrisdom  would  be  to  cultivate 
silence  systematically,  according  to  the  old 
Pythagorean  discipline,  for  seven  years  ;  and 
after  the  manner  of  a  sponge  learn  to  take  in 
a  great  deal  before  he  begins  to  give  out ; 
but  he  will  not  do  this,  and  so  is  constrained 
to  give  forth  all  sorts  of  hasty  ebullitions, 
untempered  crudities,  and  windy  inflations  in 
a  style  which  makes  the  angels  weep. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  a  necessary  evil  that 
the  young  man  should  give  vent  to  a  great 
deal  of  this  crude  stuff"  in  his  unripe  years ; 
so  be  it ;  but  let  him  be  content  with  speak- 
ing it  and  eschew  printing.  Unripe  opinions 
have  no  more  business  to  be  published  than 
sour  apples  to  be  eaten.  The  debating  so- 
cieties in  the  Universities,  and  those  local 
literary  associations  now  so  common,  are  the 
proper  arena  for  the  intellectual  gladiatorshi]) 
of  ambitious  juvenility.  Of  course,  old  men 
have  their  faults  too,  but  it  is  in  a  different 
direction.  If  they  do  not  grow  in  toleration 
and  in  sympathetic  appreciation  as  they  ad- 
vance in  years,  they  have  lived  in  vain.  Their 
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besetting  sin  might  rather  lie  in  an  easy  in- 
difference than  in  a  hasty  condemnation  ; 
and  if,  on  the  contraiy,  their  dogmatism  in 
some  eases  becomes  more  violent  witli  their 
years,  they  ought  to  know  that  what  in  green 
youth  might  be  looked  on  justly  as  a  very 
pardonable  weakness,  in  their  ripe  ,years  can 
only  be  regarded  as  an  unreasonable  imper- 
tinence. 

Again,  there  is  a  large  class  of  false  judg- 
ments proceeding  naturally  from  the  funda- 
mental ditlerence  of  SEX.  JMen  are  apt  to 
judge  severely  and  harshly  from  the  domi- 
nance of  a  one-sided  energy,  and  from  a 
general  lack  of  kindly  sympathy ;  women, 
on  the  contrary,  are  apt  to  judge  unjustly 
from  a  surcharge  of  emotional  sensibility, 
because  their  instinct  of  preference  in  one 
direction  begets,  or  rather  implies,  an  instinct 
of  aversion  in  the  opposite  direction.  And 
if  they  love  more  ardentl}^,  they  hate  more 
intensely  than  men  ;  strong  love  and  strong 
hatred  being  equally  unfavourable  to  a  just 
appreciation.  Let  no  man,  therefore,  be  sur- 
prised if  women,  notwithstanding  their  de- 
cided superiority  to  the  male  sex  in  all 
kindly  instincts  and  tender  emotions,  never- 
theless are,  or  appear  to  be,  sometimes  less 
charitable  in  their  judgments  than  men.  A 
woman  will  condemn  where  a  man  will  ex- 
cuse, not  because  she  is  less  inclined  to  for- 
give, but  because  she  is  too  keenly  sensitive 
to  be  cool.  Her  indignation  at  real  or  ima- 
ginary offences  makes  her  the  prosecutor, 
where  she  assumes  to  be  a  judge. 

Let  us  now  endeavour  to  lay  our  finger  on 
■some  more  general  ground  of  uncharitable 
judgments,  applicable  equally  to  all  ages  and 
all  sexes.  The  postulate  of  all  true  judgment 
is  the  loyal  recognition  of  something  opposite 
to  yourself ;  and  this  recognition  has  its  root 
in  the  opening  of  the  spiritual  eye  to  the 
great  and  wonderful  mystery  that  the  world 
a,s  a  whole,  and  whatever  asserts  itself  nor- 
mally and  healthily  in  the  world,  is  a  balance 
of  antagonistic  forces.  Whoever  knows  this, 
knows  that  he  must  expect  to  find  some- 
thing contrarj'^  to  himself  in  every  person 
and  thing  with  which  he  has  to  do  in  the 
world,  and  finding  this  as  a  necessary  element 
in  a  divinely  constituted  order  of  things, 
he  must  learn  to  acknowledge  it  reverently, 
even  in  that  which  is  most  inimical  to  his 
dearest  self ;  he  must  learn  to  appreciate  it, 
and  weigh  it,  and  take  a  complete  and  honest 
account  of  it  in  all  its  parts,  and  in  all  its 
relations  to  the  world  and  to  himself ;  for 
thus  and  thus  only  is  he  prepared  to  give  a 
reasonable  judgment  about  it. 
XXIX— 29 


But  here  we  must  enter  a  caveat.  The 
recognition  of  truth  in  contraries  does  not 
imi)ly  indifference  to  right  and  wrong.  The 
principle  of  antagonism  when  recognised  in 
practice  as  necessary  for  the  formation  of  a 
true  judgment,  proceeds  not  from  indiffer- 
ence to  essential  distinctions,  l)ut  from  a 
comprehensive  appreciation  of  all  varieties. 
Take  an  example  from  the  arts.  In  archi- 
tecture a  building  may  be  essentially  dirty  in 
its  material,  unreasonable  in  its  structure, 
incongruous  in  its  parts,  inadequate  for  its 
purpose,  unfit  for  its  situation,  unmeaning 
and  impotent  in  its  expression.  Such  an 
edifice  is  absolutely  to  be  condemned ;  it  has 
no  more  right  to  be  there  in  a  world  of  real 
and  reasonable  harmonies,  than  emptiness  of 
any  kind  has  a  right  to  dress  itself  in  the 
mask  of  fulness,  or  two  and  two  to  assert 
themselves  equal  to  five.  But  various,  and 
in  purpose  and  expression  contrary,  forms  or 
types  of  architectiu'e  have  a  right  to  exist  in 
the  Avorld  of  masonic  art,  and  will  be  acknow 
ledged  by  any  catholic  judge  of  the  produc- 
tions of  that  art.  Egyptian  architecture  is 
in  some  respects  antagonistic  to  Greek,  and 
Greek  is  altogether  antagonistic  to  Gothic. 
So  in  morals  and  literature  Luther  and  Leigh- 
ton,  John  Knox  and  Fenelon,  ^schylus  and 
Aristophanes,  Goethe  and  Schiller,  Robert 
Burns  and  Walter  Scott ;  all  these  contraries 
God  loves  to  have  in  His  world,  and  you 
must  learn  to  love  them  too  in  books,  and, 
what  is  of  more  consequence,  in  daily  life, 
unless  you  wish  to  make  an  idol  of  your  own 
special  predilections,  and  to  shut  out  from 
your  consideration  all  the  wealth  of  various 
existence  which  God  has  created  for  giving 
our  small  fiuitudes  some  taste  of  his  infinite 
perfection. 

This  recognition  of  contraries,  impossible 
in  the  general  case  to  youth,  is  the  proper 
business  of  manhood ;  and,  though  confessedly 
difficult,  would  be  oftener  attained  if  people, 
as  they  advance  in  years,  woidd  train  them- 
selves, instead  of  keeping  out  of  the  way  of 
their  contraries,  rather  to  court  the  company 
of  their  antagonists  and  carry  off  a  living 
impression  of  their  characteristic  virtues. 
There  are  few  persons,  certainly  no  classes  of 
persons,  so  destitute  of  attractiveness  as  they 
are  figured  by  those  who  keep  out  of  all 
sympathy  with  them.  If  it  is  distance  in 
certain  cases  that  lends  enchantment  to  the 
view,  it  is  only  a  near  approach  and  a  close 
regard  that  can  reveal  those  beauties  of  in- 
dividual character,  that  like  certain  lovely 
flowers  are  wont  to  peep  graciously  out  of  the 
chinks  of  a  harsh  rock.    To  moral  judgments, 
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as  to  moral  conduct,  we  may  apply  the  well- 
known  words  of  Robert  Burns — 

"  The  heart  aye's 
The  part  aye, 
That  maks  us  richt  or  wrang." 

So  to  judge  rightly  we  must  love  largely, 
learn  to  do  that  in  the  course  of  daily  life 
which  Shakespeare  did  in  the  world  of  art, 
turn  our  imagination,  inspired  by  loving  sym- 
pathy to  art,  towards  our  fellow-beings  as  a 
pure  mirror  which  gives  back  every  object 
that  falls  upon  it,  with  its  native  features 
and  hues,  not  tinged  or  tainted  with  any 
subjective  colours  from  the  reflecting  medium. 
And  here,  perhaps,  we  see  why  so  many 
good  people  in  the  so-called  religious  world 
are  not  particularly  remarkable  for  the 
charity  of  their  judgments.  It  is  their 
imagination  that  is  at  fault,  not  their  heart ; 
they  love  strongly,  but  their  capacity  of 
loving  is  confined  to  a  narrow  range  ;  they 
have  not  imagination  strong  enough  to  trans- 
port them  into  a  foreign  situation ;  and  so, 
like  persons  who  shut  their  doors  against  all 
comers  but  a  select  body  of  their  kinship  and 
cousinship,  they  grow  up  complacently  in  a 
very  innocent  but  not  always  very  amiable 
sort  of  self-containedness. 

The  difficulty  of  following  out  this  divine 
precept  in  practice  being  acknowledged,  it 
will  now  be  profitable  to  cast  a  glance  at  one 
or  two  of  the  manifestations  of  disregard 
of  it  which  parade  themselves  with  most 
observation  in  the  world ;  and  here,  in  the 
first  place,  we  are  struck  with  the  pheno- 
menon that  people  generally  are  much  more 
given  to  note  the  faults  and  to  condemn 
the  views  of  their  neighbours  than  to  con- 
done their  failings  and  to  appreciate  their 
virtues.  This  is  directly  the  opposite  of  what 
they  ought  to  do,  and  what  a  very  wise 
woman,  the  mother  of  the  poet  Goethe, 
regularly  did.  "  I  never  bemoralise  any 
one,"  said  she ;  "  I  always  seek  out  the  good 
that  is  in  them,  and  leave  what  is  bad  to 
Him  who  made  mankind,  and  knows  how  to 
round  off  the  angles."  *  The  commonness  of 
the  opposite  uncharitable  habit  of  dealing 
with  our  neighbours  is  not  to  be  denied. 
But  it  would  be  very  far  from  the  truth  to 
imagine  that  in  the  general  case  this  pro- 
ceeds from  malice  and  ill-nature.  In  many 
cases  it  is  merely  the  natural  and  unavoidable 
result  of  contrast ;  as,  for  example,  when  a 
fair  maid  has  a  fine  set  of  teeth,  which  of 
course,  as  Shakespeare  has  it,  she  has  the  wit 
to  know,  and  in  society  she  happens  to  meet 
another  fair  maid  who  looks  a  perfect  beauty 

*  Lewes,  "  Life  of  Goethe,"  i.  13. 


till  she  opens  her  mouth,  and  then  displays 
a  set  of  cutters  and  grinders  which  call 
loudly  for  substitution  from  the  armoury  of 
the  dentist ;  in  this  case  the  fault  is  so  ob- 
trusive and  the  contrast  so  flattering,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  prevent  the  unfavourable 
judgment  from  arising  in  the  heart,  and  as 
occasion  may  offer,  finding  vent  in  the  tongue 
of  the  gratified  beholder.  So  in  a  hundred 
other  cases,  not  only  does  a  natural  and 
healthy  consciousness  of  our  own  good  points 
lead  us  instinctively  to  note  the  want  of 
them  in  others,  but  the  fault  which  Ave  ob- 
serve will  in  many  cases  be  so  conspicuous  as 
to  force  itself  on  general  notice,  while  the 
quiet  and  unobtrusive  virtues  belonging  to 
the  unfortunate  mark  of  our  criticism  are 
ignored.  If  a  Socrates  walking  the  streets 
of  Athens  has  a  snub  nose  or  goggle-ej^es, 
a  thousand  persons  will  note  it  at  a  glance 
who  have  no  opportunity  and,  likely  enough, 
no  capacity  of  appreciating  the  wisdom  that 
flows  from  the  mouth  of  that  wisest  of  Attic 
men.  So,  also,  if  he  has  the  misfortune  to 
have  a  loud-tongued  lady  for  his  yoke-fellow, 
every  fool  in  wise  Athens  will  be  sure  to 
know  it.  In  the  same  way,  if  a  wise 
Weimarian  court-bard  makes  a  foolish  mar- 
riage, the  whole  little  German  town  will 
ring  with  it,  and  by-and-by  the  Avhole  of 
Europe.  A  city  that  is  set  on  a  hill  cannot 
be  hid ;  and  great  faults  in  great  men  are 
commented  on,  not  only  because  they  often 
lie  more  on  the  surface  than  their  virtues, 
but  because  they  excite  people's  curiosity, 
and  make  them  stare,  like  the  spots  in  the 
sun,  which  are  curiously  noted,  not  because 
people  prefer  darkness  to  light,  but  because 
I  it  seems  a  strange  and  incongruous  thing 
I  that  such  a  glorious  luminary  should  have 
any  darkness  in  it  at  all.  It  must  be  ac- 
knowledged, however,  that  in  the  moral 
world  this  observation  of  dark  spots  in  great 
fountains  of  light  is  not  always  so  innocent, 
and  must  be  indulged  in  with  a  special  watch 
over  its  procedure.  From  the  discovery  of 
I  a  few  spots  in  the  rounded  sphere  of  any 
'■  bright  excellence  which  we  admire,  the 
proper  lesson  is  simply  the  enforcement  of 
the  great  fact  of  the  frailty  of  our  common 
nature,  from  Avhich  not  even  the  top  speci- 
mens of  the  race  are  exempted.  But  if  in 
observing,  and  in  all  likelihood  over-colouring 
and  magnifying  these  defects,  we  take  occa- 
sion to  feed  our  own  conceit  by  dwelling 
on  our  freedom  from  vices  we  may  have 
had  no  temptation  to  indulge  in,  and  our 
possession  of  virtues  which  are  perhaps  little 
better   than   mere   natural   amiabilities,  wo 
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arc  doing  a  great  injixsiice  to  those  whom 
"\vc  condemn,  and  l)rcwirig  an  evil  opiate 
for  ourselves  on  the  principle  that  the 
sins  of  the  saints  are  the  consolations  of 
the  sinners.  Therefore,  if  we  will  judge  our 
neighbours — which  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
we  had  better  not — let  us  do  it  always  by 
the  rule  of  Schiller,  which  enjoins  us  to 
judge  ourselves  severely  and  our  brother 
leniently.  And  above  all  things,  before  we 
condemn,  let  us  examine  ourselves  seriously, 
whether  our  eagerness  to  discover  a  vice 
may  not  arise  from  our  incapacity  to  know  a 
virtue,  and  whether  the  fault  which  we  con- 
demn in  others,  and  the  excellence  which  we 
admire  in  ourselves,  may  not  be  equally 
imaginary. 

The  only  other  class  of  false  judgments 
which  we  shall  notice  now  is  what  may 
be  called  professional,  what  Lord  Bacon, 
in  his  fanciful  language,  calls  the  idols  of 
the  tribe ;  that  is  a  class  of  delusions  or 
inadec|uate  conceptions  of  truth  received  into 
the  mind  from  the  habit  of  looking  at  things 
from  a  professional  point  of  view.  Not  a 
few  persons  grow  to  manhood  in  this  habit 
from  constitutional  temper,  venerable  tradi- 
tion, and  early  nurture  of  a  few  pet  ideas 
current  in  particular  circles  ;  but  the  enslav- 
ing power  of  these  idols  is  chiefly  manifest 
in  the  peculiar  way  of  looking  at  things 
which  the  daily  practice  of  a  life-long  pro- 
fession is  apt  to  engender.  Of  the  three 
so-called  learned  professions,  the  Law  is 
the  most  engrossing,  and  therefore  the 
most  apt  to  create  a  habit  of  looking  at 
things  not  from  the  universally  human  but 
from  the  specially  legal  point  of  view.  The 
Law  is  also  not  unfrequently  the  most  arti- 
ficial of  all  the  professions  ;  for,  though  laws 
are  founded  on  natural  justice,  they  are  often 
at  the  best  only  a  loose  attempt  to  realise 
justice  by  a  process  as  intricate  as  it  is  con- 
ventional Law  is,  moreover,  for  the  need 
of  society  impressed  with  a  character  of  per- 
manency, which  gives  it  the  appearance  of  a 
sort  of  natural  necessity ;  and  so  in  the  hands 
of  its  practitioners  it  is  made  to  assume  an 
importance  which  can  belong  only  to  the 
natural  right  of  which  it  is  the  inadequate 
exponent ;  and  herein  lies  the  source  of 
haliitual  false  judgment  in  the  mere  lawyer. 
With  him  to  break  the  law  is  to  sin  against 
the  right ;  and  to  be  wrong  in  the  process  of 
asserting  your  right  is  to  lose  all  claim  to 
the  right.  Hence  the  sweeping  condemna- 
tion with  which  the  mere  professional  lawyer 
comes  down  on  all  those  rude  assertions  of 
natural   right   which   Nature   is   constantly 


making,  sometimes  in  a  mild  enough  sort  of 
a  way,  in  order,  as  it  were,  to  remind  the 
lawyer  of  the  temporary  and  mutable  cha- 
racter of  those  arbitrary,  and,  it  may  be, 
inequitable  regulations  which  the  practice  of 
his  profession  leads  him  to  stamp  with  an 
authoritative  permanency.  Every  lawyer  is 
by  the  necessity  of  his  position  more  or  less  a 
formalist ;  and  to  break  through  his  forms  is 
to  misprise  his  profession  and  to  insult  him- 
self. Hence,  in  his  estimation,  the  most 
innocent  person  may  sometimes  come  to  be 
regarded  as  the  greatest  culprit ;  and  in 
times  of  social  transition  the  prisons  may 
be  filled,  and  the  scafl^olds  peopled,  with 
the  most  virtuous  members  of  the  com- 
munity. 

So,  and  perhaps  even  more  emphatically, 
with  the  theologian :  for  speaking  as  the 
herald  or  messenger  of  God  to  men,  he  may 
be  apt  to  confound  his  own  interpretation  of 
the  message  with  the  message  itself,  and  to 
stamp  with  the  name  of  the  Infinite  Wisdom 
every  shallow  conceit,  petty  passion,  silly 
prejudice,  or  even  mere  matter  of  personal 
interest  that  has  sprung  out  of  one  of  the 
narrowest  of  human  brains.  Hence  the  want 
of  candour  too  often  found  in  clerical  judg- 
ments, and  the  theological  fury  which  has 
followed  innocent  opinions  on  speculative 
points  with  the  hatred  which  appertains  only 
to  the  greatest  crimes.  If  the  fever  of  un- 
chastened  zeal  has  in  this  way  led  many 
excellent  members  of  the  clerical  profession 
into  a  tyranny  of  the  spiritual  element  in 
man  over  the  body,  the  medical  profession, 
from  the  phase  of  our  complex  nature  with 
which  it  has  to  deal,  more  readily  falls  into 
the  opposite  vice  of  materialism,  and  the 
false  judgments  which  such  a  one-sided  view 
of  human  nature  naturally  induces.  If  the 
theologian  has  sometimes  fathered  the  devil 
with  pious  sorrows,  which  have  their  origin 
in  bad  air  or  vicious  cookery,  the  medical 
attendant  not  less  frequently  has  disturbed 
our  internal  machinery  by  fretful  drugs 
when  he  ought  to  have  composed  our  minds 
by  spiritual  advice.  He  treats  our  ailments 
as  he  may  haply  judge  our  characters,  by 
that  part  of  our  double  nature  to  which  he 
has  devoted  special  study  and  which  falls 
habitually  under  his  view. 

These  slight  remarks  would  swell  into  a 
treatise  if  we  were  to  follow  out  in  detail  all 
the  partial,  and  therefore  false  judgments 
that  are  a})t  to  be  engendered  by  the  un- 
varied practice  of  particular  professions.  An 
amusing  instance  of  this  I  remember  to  have 
read  in  the  case  of  a  celebrated  engineer,  who, 
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•when  examined  before  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  was  asked  by  one  of  the 
members  what   he  thought  was  the   use  of 
rivers ;  he  gravely  repHed  to  make  canals  ! 
Judgments  of  this  kind  crop  up  everywhere  ; 
and  in  all  habitual  occupations  the  man  is  in 
danger  of  being  usurped  by  the  profession  ; 
and  a  judgment,   valid  only  for  the  special 
class    of    circumstances     out   of    which    it 
grew,  receives  a  universal  application  Avhich 
makes  it  ridiculous.     Thus  the  military  man, 
as  the  moral  contrary  of  the  lawyer  or  the 
diplomatist,  and  trained  to  deal  in  blows  as 
they  with  words,  is  naturally  impatient  of  all 
qualifications  that  may  divert  the  direction 
or  weaken  the  effect  of  the  blow ;    and  he 
will  hastily  condemn  as  weakness  all  those 
attempts   at   a   peaceful   compromise  which 
cool  judgment  or  kindly  sympathy  may  have 
suggested.      The  mercantile  man,  again,   in 
his  dealings  with  his  fellow-men,  and  in  the 
tone  of  his  social  philosophy,  is  apt  to  merge 
all  higher  considerations  in  the  simple  word 
pay  ;  forgetting  that  money-payment  is  to  be 
looked  for  only  in  strictly  commercial  trans- 
actions, and  that  beauty,  and  love,  and  a  free 
field  of  intelligent  and  beneficent  action  are 
in  themselves  a  payment  far  above  any  good 
that  money  can   either  create  or  calculate. 
The  literary  mind,  again,  and  the  scientific 
present  an  antagonism  almost  as  strong   as 
that  between  the  utilitarian  economist  and 
the   man   who    delights    in   the   luxury   of 
aesthetic  decoration  or  philanthropic  diff"usion. 
While  the  mere  scientist  from  his  point  of 
view  inclines  to  reject  as  unworthy  of  regard 
all  fields  of  intellectual  exercise  that  are  not 
capable  of  exact  measurement  or  curious  dis- 
section, the  literary  man,  in  his  passion  for 
vivid  portraiture  and   passionate   march  of 
things,  will  as  naturally  be  led  to  overlook 
and  to  ignore  that   underlying   stratum  of 
nicely  calculated  and  cunningly  concatenated 
facts  on  which  the  fabric  of   the   universe 
reposes.    Only  a  great  mind,  such  as  appears 
once  in  a  thousand  years,  can,   like  Johann 
Wolfgang  von  Goethe,  at  once  strike  the  heart 
of  Europe  with  the  thrilling  touches  of  his 
lyre  and  act  as  an  acknowledged  pioneer  to 
the   most   original  naturalist  of  the  day  in 
the  microscopic  interpretation  of  the  processes 
of  vegetable  and  animal  life.     The  poet  and 
the  critic   in   the  same  way  are  a   sort  of 
natural  enemies  and  hard  to  be  reconciled — 
though  here,  again,  Goethe  stands  out  as  a 
singular  exception — the  maker  of  verses  re- 


jecting as  a  presumptuous  impertinence  what 
he  ought  to  accept  as  a  friendly  suggestion, 
and  the  judge  of  verses  foolishly  ambitious, 
as  Jeffrey  showed  himself  in  reviewing  Words- 
worth, to  measure  the  endless  variety  and 
curious  spontaneity  of  Nature  by  the  fashion- 
able sentiment  of  the  hour  or  the  dogmatic 
limitations  of   a   school.      But   if   the  pro- 
fessional critic  is  in  danger  of  prostituting 
his  judicial  function  to  the  service  of  local 
prejudice,  the  professed  political  scribe  and 
partisan  writer  is  of  all  men  the  most  hope- 
lessly sold  to  false  judgments,  and  the  most 
incapable  of  exercising  his  vocation  under 
the  humanising  influence  of  the  Evangelical 
text  which  is  now  before  us.     The  love  of 
power,  indeed,  is  such  a  strong  passion,  and 
leads  to  such  weighty  results,  that,   as  we 
may  signally  see  in  the  case  of  a  contested 
election,  it  will  poison  the  blood,  deaden  the 
conscience,  and  distort  the  vision  to  a  degree 
equalled  only  by  the  most  extreme  cases  of 
priestly  bigotry   and   religious  persecution. 
And  those  persons  whose  habitual  practice 
it  is  to  advocate   the   cause  of   a   political 
party,  if  they  do  not  watch  and  pray,  and 
write,  so  to  speak,  on  their  knees,  will  be  in 
danger   of   falling   into    the   habit   of    sy.s- 
tematically  exaggerating  the  faults  of  their 
opponents  and  the  virtues  of  their  friends — 
a  state  of  mind  exactly  the  reverse  of  that 
which   is  produced   by  the   habitual   presi- 
dency of  our  divine  text  in  the  soul.     Nay 
more,  without  a  special  guard  on  the  tongue 
they  may  easily  slide  into  a  stjde  of  habitual 
misrepresentation,  trumping  up  from  super- 
ficial observation  and  hasty  report  charges 
against  honest  men  which  are  just  as  true  as 
may  be  deliberately  coined  for  the  purpose 
of  stratagem  in  war ;  and  even  more  than 
this,  in  order  to  defend  these  misrepresenta- 
tions and  slanders  of  all  kinds  in  which  they 
deal,  and  at  the  same  time  preserve  their 
authority  Avith  a  facile-minded  public,  they 
are  obliged  to  assume  the  infallible  and  to 
wriggle  out  of  their  false  position  by  some 
petty  subterfuge ;  and  then,  of  course,  mo- 
rally there  is  no  hope  for  them ;  for  as  the 
confession  of  sin  is  the  beginning  of  holi- 
ness, so  the  confession  of  error  is  the  portal 
of  truth  :  and  the  man  who  Avill  never  admit 
that  he  is  in  the  wrong,  but  conceits  himself 
in  all  his  utterances  to  be  an  oracle  and  a 
god,  has  sold  himself  formally  to  the  Father 
of  Lies,  and  with  the  Father  of  Lies  he  must 
remain. 


TASTE. 


By  jean  INGELOW. 


"VX^E  now  come  to  a  sense  not  easy  to  write 
'  '  of  :  Taste,  the  tasting  sense,  which  was 
meant  to  divide  with  smell  the  task  of  de- 
ciding what  was  fit  for  food.  This  is  at  once 
the  most  despised  and  tlic  most  pampered ; 
the  least  tnistworthy  of  all  our  senses,  and  the 
most  trusted.  The  art  of  cooking,  the  habit 
of  eating  too  much,  and  the  neglect  of  any 
true  study  of  it,  together  with  the  practice  of 
taking  the  food  too  hot,  and  thus  making  dull 
the  palate,  have  reduced  this  sense  so  low 
that  it  hardly  conveys  to  us  any  intelligent 
knowledge  of  what  is  eaten,  whether  it  is 
nutritious  or  merely  palatable,  wholesome  or 
almost  a  poison. 

Taste  is  not,  as  sight  or  hearing,  simply 
less  good  than  of  old,  for  there  is  distortion 
as  well  as  deterioration,  and  both  are  here- 
ditary. Children  are  born  with  an  actual 
liking  for  certain  deadly  berries  and  noxious 
sweetmeats.  Scarcely  a  year  passes  that 
some  are  not  poisoned  or  made  very  ill  by  eat- 
ing the  berries  of  the  bitter-sweet  or  woody- 
nightshade  {Salcmum  dulcamara).  The  berries 
of  this  plant  are  scarlet,  and  it  is  possible  that 
they  may  attract  by  their  likeness  to  many 
wholesome  fruits  that  are  red ;  but  the  gar- 
den nightshade,  which  has  black  berries,  chil- 
dren sometimes  eat,  and  these  have  no  beauty 
to  recommend  them. 

The  mezereum,  one  of  the  Daphne  tribe, 
has  scarlet  berries,  which  are  highly  poisonous. 
Children  find  nothing  in  their  flavour  that 
repels  them,  nor  in  the  berries  of  the  moun- 
tain ash,  or  rowan-tree. 

The  true  deadly  nightshade  (Belladonna), 
called  dwale,  mourning  (a  corruption  of  the 
French  word  deuil),  is  the  most  poisonous  of 
them  all.  This  plant  has  black  fruit,  which 
is  nearly  as  large  as  a  cherry. 

But  taste,  though  an  untrusty,  is  a  very 
obedient  sense  ;  we  are  easily,  as  it  is  called, 
set  against  things.  What  has  been  called 
"nasty"  and  "horrid"by  a  mother  or  teacher 
will  soon  be  really  disliked  by  a  child,  and  if 
carefully  drawn  and  coloured  pictures  of  these 
plants  and  some  others  were  shown  to  chil- 
dren in  infant  schools,  and  they  were  told 
stories  of  how  these  berries  were  so  horrid 
that  even  the  hungry  birds  could  not  eat 
them,  and  how  they  made  poor  little  children 
very  ill  and  burned  their  mouths,  they  would 
soon  dislike  them. 

"  Don't  they  look  nasty  and  slippery?"  was 
said   by   a   lady   to   some   children    of   the 


berries  on  twigs  of  mezereum.  "  And  they 
feel  soft,"  she  went  on  ;  "  how  disgusting  !" 
Slippery  is  not  a  very  expressive  or  disgust- 
ing epithet,  but  the  children  looked  at  the 
berries  with  strong  disfavour,  and  not  one  of 
them  would  put  out  a  finger  to  touch  them 
and  verify  her  words. 

But  though  taste  does  not  now  warn  against 
poisons,  it  does  in  childhood  prove  a  great  in- 
ducement to  eat  what  is  wholesome.  Chil- 
dren, as  a  rule,  like  milk,  sweet  fruits,  and 
farinaceous  food,  while  highly  flavoured  dishes 
and  the  fat  of  meat  disgust  them. 

It  is  only  Avhen  half  starved  that  children 
like   fat,   as   may  easily  be   seen   in   places 
where  dinners  are  given  to  the  poor.     A  fat 
joint  growing  cold  in  the  dish,  and  a  quantity 
of  dripping  encrusting  the  gravy,  will  be  very 
attractive  to  them  ;  they  will,  if  allowed,  dip 
bits  of  bread  into  the  greasy  stuflf  and  eat 
them  with  avidity.     "  But  this  is  all  right," 
as  a  medical  friend  once  explained  to  some 
ladies  who  were  giving  such  dinners;  "let- 
them  have  as  much  fat  as  they  wish  for  ;  the  ■ 
constitution  craves  it,  and  the  natural  distaste- 
is  overpowered.     They  have  been  ill,  but  let 
them  get  plump  and  well,  and  they  will  no 
more  eat  it  than  your  children  will." 

It  is  commonly  said  that  the  British  people 
are  the  worst  cooks  in  Europe,  or  even  in  the- 
civilised  and  half-civilised  world.  We  have  ■ 
very  little  notion  how  to  make  our  food 
palatable,  and  our  list  of  useful  condiments 
is  extremely  short.  Among  the  poor  it  is 
restricted  to  sugar,  salt,  and  vinegar.  There 
is  hardly  anything  Avith  which  we  do  not  all 
use  either  sugar  or  salt.  Sugar  in  an  unusual 
degree,  and  salt  so  much  more  than  others, 
that  the  hotel-keepers  at  health  resorts  in  the 
south  of  Europe  often  say  that  salt  being 
heavily  taxed,  and  therefore  dear  with  them, , 
the  English  ought  to  pay  something  extra  for  ^ 
it,  for  they  consume  more  than  all  their 
other  inmates  put  together. 

The  quantity  of  sweet  jam  and  sweet  cakea 
eaten  in  Great  Britain  is  out  of  all  proportion 
to  what  other  nations  consume,  excepting 
indeed  the  United  States,  where,  in  the  name 
of  sauce  ("sass"),  they  eat  jam  at  all  meals 
and  in  large  quantities. 

Nothing  is  more  curious  than  the  way  in 
which,  according  to  the  common  proverb, 
tastes  diff"er,  the  tastes  of  nations  as  well  as 
individuals.  In  many  parts  of  the  East  and 
Soutli  they  let  milk  stand  till  it  is  sour  before 
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drinking  it ;  they  find  the  sHght  acid  flavoui' 
agreeable.  Nothing  is  more  odious  to  us 
than  the  taste  of  stale  fish,  yet  in  many  parts 
of  the  North  of  Europe  they  habitually  keep 
their  fish  till  it  is  almost  putrid,  just  as  we 
often  keep  game,  mutton,  and  venison.  On 
the  other  hand,  while  we  take  care  to  have 
our  milk  fresh,  we,  as  a  rule,  like  cheese  best 
when  it  is  mouldy  ;  in  fact,  far  on  its  way  to 
decay.  "  Improved,"  the  cheesemongers  call 
it.  The  cottar's  wife  in  Burns's  beautiful 
poem  presses  on  her  daughter's  lover  "her 
weel-hain'd  kebbuck  fell,"  meaning  sharp  in 
flavour  from  decay.  Even  new  milk  and 
cream  cheeses  are  kept  till  they  are  high. 
One  of  these,  "slip-coat  cheese,"  takes  its 
name  from  the  custom  of  keeping  it  till  it  is 
ready  to  slip  out  of  the  skin. 

In  a  sketch  so  slight  as  this,  which  con- 
cerns mainly  the  flavours  of  food,  such 
matters  as  nutritive  qualities,  price,  quantity 
required,  and  cooking,  can  enter  only  by 
sufferance,  to  explain  how  we  might  profit 
if  we  would  cultivate  the  sense  of  taste. 

The  following  qualities  then  are  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  nourishment  of  human 
creatures  : — We  must  have  nitrogenous  food, 
and  this  may  be  either  animal  or  vegetable, 
or  both.  Cooked  meat,  fish,  milk,  cheese,  also 
wheat,  oatmeal,  rice,  maize,  and  all  vegetables 
of  the  cabbage,  kale,  parsnip,  and  brocoli 
kinds,  contain  large  quantities  of  nitrogen. 

We  must  have  a  certain  amount  of  fat, 
animal  or  vegetable,  such  as  suet,  butter,  or 
olive  oil.  We  require  about  as  much  starchy 
and  saccharine  food  as  will  weigh  the  same 
as  the  nitrogenous  and  the  fatty  together. 
Potatoes  contain  a  large  amount  of  starch,  the 
gluten  of  bread  still  more.  Sweet  fruits  of  all 
kinds,  fresh  and  dried,  sugar,  &c.,  are  the 
saccharine  foods.  There  must  be  some  slight 
mineral  constituents  also  in  our  food,  but  we 
need  not  as  a  rule  consider  that,  while  in 
health,  as  we  eat  so  much  salt. 

But  now,  when  the  very  great  difference 
in  price  is  taken  into  consideration  between 
one  kind  of  food  and  another,  why  is  it,  if 
the  nitrogenous  vegetable  is  as  good  as  the 
nitrogenous  animal  diet,  that  so  many  people 
will  not  eat  the  former  if  the}^  can  help  it  1 
This  is  simply  because  they  do  not  like  the 
taste  of  it ;  nothing  has  been  done  to  make  it 
palatable.  "  In  some  parts  of  Scotland,"  says 
a  great  authority,  "  the  farm  labourers,  who 
work  very  hard  and  are  fine  strong  men,  live 
mainly  on  oatmeal  and  milk  ;  and  a  plough- 
man's allowance  is  daily  two  and  a  half 
pounds  of  oatmeal  and  one  pint  of  milk." 
Taking  the  cost  of  oatmeal  at  threepence  per 


pound,  and  of  milk  at  twopence  per  pint, 
the  cost  is  about  ninepence  halfpenny  per 
day.  But  in  England  oatmeal  is  not  liked 
by  the  poor.  No  one  who  has  not  been 
brought  up  on  porridge  can  eat  it,  much 
less  live  on  it.  The  same  is  true  of  that 
valuable  root  the  parsnip. 

About  forty  years  ago  a  great  landowner 
oflered  every  cottager  on  his  estate  as  large 
a  plot  of  ground  gratis  as  he  would  cultivate 
parsnips  on  for  the  use  of  his  own  family.  He 
Avas  to  eat  them  and  teach  his  children  to  eat 
them.  The  landlord  explained  what  a  great 
amount  of  saccharine  matter  parsnips  con- 
tain, and  that  they  would  grow  so  thickly  in 
the  bed  as  almost  to  touch  each  other.  The 
people  accepted  the  ground,  grew  parsnips, 
and  boiled  them,  the  children  soon  tired  of 
them,  the  parents  could  not  bear  them.  They 
said  the  taste  of  them  was  too  strong  and 
they  were  only  used  to  mild  tasted  things, 
such  as  cabbage,  with  their  bread  and  tea 
and  bacon.  So  they  gave  back  the  plots  of 
ground.  There  was  no  one  to  make  experi- 
ments in  cooking,  so  as  to  give  the  roots 
variety  of  flavour.  The  attempt  failed.  It 
is  the  same  with  oatmeal ;  nothing  has  been 
done  to  make  this  valuable  food  agreeable. 
In  fact,  some  of  the  most  truly  wholesome 
and  cheap  kinds  of  food  are  so  much  dis- 
liked by  the  very  poor  that  they  would 
rather  go  without  than  eat  them  ! 

How  much  would  not  that  woman,  or  that 
guild  of  women,  deserve  of  their  country, 
who,  after  much  study  and  many  experi- 
ments, could  produce,  among  other  dishes, 
sweet  oatmeal  puddings  and  savoury  oatmeal 
soup,  so  cheap  and  so  extremely  nice,  that 
the  poor,  old  and  young,  would  be  delighted 
with  them  ?  Various  spices  would  have  to 
be  used,  of  course;  dried  fruits  and  many 
kinds  of  vegetables,  for  the  flavouring  should 
be  various,  and  the  unpopular  materials 
should  be  disguised. 

But  to  spend  one's  time,  it  might  be  said, 
in  pampering  the  appetites  of  dainty  children 
and  parents,  who  will  not  eat  plain  food,  can 
that  be  a  duty  in  these  days,  when  there  is 
so  much  to  be  done  in  teaching  the  young, 
nursing  the  sick,  evangelizing  the  poor  1 

Well,  perhaps  it  is  not  "one's  duty,"  but 
it  might  chance  to  be  the  pleasure  of  some 
who  do  not  aspire  to  what  others  think  more 
worthy  work.  And  after  all,  if,  whether  we 
eat  or  drink,  or  help  others  to  eat  and  drink, 
it  is  to  be  "  all  to  the  glory  of  God,"  with 
"  that  clause,"  as  George  Herbert  says,  she 
Avho  only  stones  raisins  or  seasons  a  pudding 
"  makes  that  and  the  action  fine." 


THE  WEAKER  VESSEL. 


By  D.  CHRISTIE  MURRAY, 
Author  of  "Joseph's  Coat,"  "Rainbow  Gold,"   "Aunt  Rachei,,"  etc. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

T  EEACHED  London  in  the  grey  of  a 
-*-  dismal  morning,  and,  carrying  my  port- 
manteau with  me,  made  my  Avay  on  foot 
through  the  silent  streets  towards  Pole's 
chambers.  So  far  as  I  remember  to  have 
noted,  nothing  whatever  in  the  aspect  of  the 
court  was  clianged,  and  yet  somehow  all  was 
changed.  A  difterence  had  fallen  upon  every- 
thing, and  the  place  had  that  look  of  un- 
familiar familiarity  which  is  the  most  damp- 
ing and  disheartening  of  all  aspects  to  one 
who  revisits  old  and  well-remembered  scenes. 

The  court  was  quiet  and  deserted,  as  was 
natural  at  that  early  hour.  The  gatekeeper 
slumbered  in  his  sentry-box,  outside  the  iron 
gate,  and  I  passed  through  the  door  which 
led  to  Pole's  rooms  unnoticed.  I  could  read 
through  the  half  gloom  of  the  passage  the 
white  letters  in  wliich  his  name  was  inscribed 
upon  the  black  paint  of  the  door,  and  I  stood 
indeterminately,  not  venturing-  to  disturb 
the  silence.  I  had  spent  a  sleepless  night 
and  had  been  unhappy  enough  all  the  journey 
through.  It  Avas  no  light  or  pleasant  task 
to  have  laid  upon  oneself — the  task  of  pull- 
ing one's  dearest  friend's  house  of  happiness 
doAATi  about  his  ears. 

I  set  my  portmanteau  down  stealthily,  and 
sat  down  upon  it  for  a  time,  resolved  to  Avait. 
There  was  no  use  in  disturbing  Pole,  no  need 
to  hasten  the  delivery  of  the  dreadful  intelli- 
gence I  carried.  But  by-and-by  the  singing 
silence  of  the  staircase,  the  creaking  noise 
the  old  stairs  made  under  the  tread  of  in- 
visible feet,  and  the  uneasiness  of  my  own 
mind  got  the  better  of  me  and  made  my 
continued  watch  there  almost  an  impossi- 
bility. I  stole  down-stairs  quietly,  like  a  thief, 
to  look  at  the  door  of  my  oAvn  old  chambers. 
An  oblong  streak  of  black  paint,  fresher  than 
the  rest,  obliterated  my  name,  and  over  it 
was  painted  that  of  W.  Whitehouse.  I  shall 
never  in  the  least  know  Avhy,  but  I  figured 
W.  Whitehouse  as  a  man  in  spatterdashes 
and  a  light  Avaistcoat.  He  Avore  a  white  hat 
with  a  black  band,  and  looked  fast  and 
rakish.  In  the  absurdest  A^ague  Avay  in  the 
world  this  visionary  Whitehouse  seemed  to 
double  the  depressing  influences  which  al- 
ready rested  upon  me,  and  I  stole  silently 


doAvn  the  court  again,  and  went  back  into 
Holborn.  Signs  of  life  were  already  visiljle 
there,  and  the  few  passers-by  had  such  an 
interest  as  one  feels  for  strangers  when  living 
in  a  village.  Everything  Avas  comfortless  : 
the  long  unbroken  perspective  of  the  streets, 
the  Avhite  sky,  the  smokeless  chimneys,  the 
closed  Avindows  of  shops,  like  dead  eyes  Avith 
Aveights  upon  them  to  keep  the  eyeUds  doAvn. 
I  Avas  in  a  mood  wretched  enough  to  be 
fantastic,  and  Aveary  enough  to  be  irrespon- 
sible in  fantasy. 

I  stood  at  a  late  coftee-stall  and  drank  a 
cup  of  coffee,  and  then  went  back  to  the  out- 
side of  Pole's  door.  I  Avaited  there  until 
I  fell  into  a  little  dreamy  doze,  and  was 
awakened  by  the  laundress,  Avho  came  clank- 
ing up-stairs  Avith  a  broom  and  pail.  She 
stared  to  see  me,  and  I  felt  ashamed  of 
being  detected,  as  if  I  had  been  bound  on 
some  foolish  or  dishonourable  enterprise. 

"La!  Mr.  Denham,"  said  the  laundress, 
"  AvhateA^er  are  you  a-doiug  here,  sir  1" 

I  told  her  I  had  not  cared  to  disturb  Pole 
at  so  early  an  hour,  and  Avas  waiting  for  a 
more  seasonable  time  to  arrive. 

"  Mr.  Pole,  sir,"  she  said,  "  Mr.  Pole  is  in 
the  country.  The  gate-porter's  got  his  ad- 
dress, and  sends  his  letters  to  him  regular." 

Tliis  was  a  respite,  after  a  fashion,  and  to 
a  very  slight  degree  I  was  unreasonably 
hfted  by  it.  The  news  had  none  the  less  to 
be  told  because  of  it,  but  the  disclosure  Avas 
delayed.  If  it  had  been  anyhow  possible  to 
delay  it  altogether  it  would  have  taken  a 
dreadful  Aveight  from  my  mind,  but  that  of 
course  Avas  altogether  out  of  the  question.  _  I 
determined  to  quarter  myself  upon  Pole  in 
his  absence;  and  the  laundress  liaAdng  ad- 
mitted me  to  his  rooms  I  made  my  toilet 
there,  and  then  sat  doAvn  to  tliink  out  AA-hat 
I  should  do.  I  thought  it  out  so  successfully 
that  in  five  minutes  I  fell  fast  asleep.  It  Avas 
high  noon  when  I  aAvoke,  cramped  from  mj^ 
strained  posture  in  the  arm-chair.  My  mind 
Avas  cleared  and  strengthened  by  these  fcAv 
hours  of  repose,  hoAvever ;  and  Avhen  I  had 
ascertained  from  the  gate-keeper  Avho  Avas  on 
duty  for  the  day,  that  Pole  Avas  staying  at 
Worborough  Court,  my  own  Avay  lay  quite 
plainly  before  me.  I  found  that  there  Avas 
no  train  for  the  West  of  England  until  six 
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o'clock,  and  since  my  only  opportunity  of 
seeing  Clara  had  to  be  taken  before  that  hour 
arrived,  I  started  for  Cromwell  Terrace. 

Apart  from  my  discovery  I  should  have 
had  nothing  but  good  news  and  high  hope 
to  carry  with  me,  but  that  discovery  gave  its 
own  miserable  colour  to  everything  in  my 
mind.  I  made  a  resolute  endeavour  to 
look  bright  and  cheerful,  and  determined 
that  I  would  express  nothing  but  the  most 
hopeful  sentiments.  It  would  be  quite  early 
enough  for  Mary  Delamere  to  know  that 
this  shadow  had  fallen  upon  her  way  when 
I  could  no  longer  hide  the  knowledge  from 
her.  At  present  she  lived  in  a  happy  blind- 
ness, and  though  she  must  needs  soon  be 
rudely  awakened  to  the  truth,  I  was  glad  of 
every  minute's  delay. 

It  appeared  afterwards  that  Mrs.  Grantley, 
Mary  Delamere,  and  Clara  were  together  at 
the  moment  when  my  arrival  was  announced, 
and  that  Clara  was  at  once  for  flying  to  meet 
me,  but  that  mamma  laid  restraining  orders 
upon  her.  The  elder  lady  came  in  alone  and 
received  me,  as  I  fancied,  with  a  rather  icy 
kindness. 

"  I  hope,  Mr.  Denham,"  she  said,  "  that 
you  have  not  been  dissipating  in  Paris.  You 
are  not  looking  so  well  as  you  were  when 
you  left  London." 

I  tried  to  answer  this  implied  accusation 
lightly,  and  feeling  that  the  attempt  was  a 
dismal  failure  began  to  look  awkward  and 
probably  a  little  guilty.  She  shook  her  head 
at  me  severely,  and  said  she  was  assured  that 
I  had  been  keeping  abominable  hours.  I 
answered  that  I  had  travelled  from  Paris 
without  pause,  and  was  a  little  tired  by  the 
journey.  She  shook  her  head  once  more 
with  a  doubtful  aspect,  and  drew  her  lips  to 
an  expression  which  announced  plainly  that 
I  was  a  melancholy  example.  This  was  so 
bad  a  beginning  that  I  was  spurred  to  make 
amendment  for  it,  and  I  entered  upon  an 
account  of  my  labours  and  successes,  which 
by-and-by  became  enthusiastic  and  carried 
some  conviction  with  it.  She  relaxed  a  little, 
and  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  talk,  observ- 
ing doubtless  my  frequent  and  eager  glances 
towards  the  door,  she  sailed  away  and  de- 
spatched Clara  to  me. 

Clara  was  not  long  in  remarking  that  I 
was  somehow  changed  and  depi'essed.  She, 
unlike  mamma,  was  confident  that  my  sus- 
tained and  heroic  efforts  in  the  cause  of  love 
and  letters  were  answerable  for  my  altered 
ajipearance.  I  must  have  been  a  poor  dis- 
sembler, for  in  spite  of  all  that  I  could  do  she 
found  me  out  in  the  first  five  minutes,  and 


was  convinced  that  something  dreadful  had 
befallen  me. 

"You  can't  deny  it,  John,"  she  said,  look- 
ing at  me  with  frightened  eyes,  and  holding 
one  of  my  hands  in  both  her  own.  "  Tell 
me  what  it  is.  You  wicked  boy  !  you  have 
somehow  been  getting  into  trouble." 

That  at  least  I  could  and  did  deny  with  a 
clear  conscience.  I  painted  my  own  pro- 
spects in  the  rosiest  tints,  and  did  my  painting 
with  so  hang-dog  an  air  that  she  Avould  have 
been  less  shrewd  than  I  knew  her  to  be  if  I 
had  succeeded  in  deceiving  her. 

"  It  is  of  no  use  to  pretend  with  me,"  she 
told  me.  "  You  are  the  worst  actor  I  ever 
saw  in  my  life.  There  is  something  on  your 
mind.  I  insist  either  that  you  shall  lay 
your  hand  upon  your  heart  and  declare 
solemnly  that  you  have  nothing  in  the  world 
to  be  annoyed  or  disturbed  about,  or  that 
you  shall  tell  me  what  it  is." 

She  said  this  with  an  admirable  air  of 
lightness  and  vivacity,  but  her  eyes  were 
troubled,  and  she  was  very  serious  beneath 
her  pretence  of  comedy.  I  yielded  so  far  as 
to  tell  her  that  I  had  very  disturbing  intelli- 
gence, though  it  in  no  way  concerned  my 
personal  affairs. 

"  In  no  way  1 "  she  demanded.  "  If  it 
doesn't  concern  you  in  any  way,  why  should 
you  be  disturbed  by  it  1 " 

"It  concerns  me  only,"  I  replied,  "inas- 
much as  it  must  make  others  whom  I  value 
dearly  very  unhappy." 

Thereupon  I  began  to  feel  that  it  was  a 
dreadful  thing  to  find  myself  in  the  act  of 
wishing  that  the  news  of  anj'body's  death 
should  be  confirmed,  or  regretting  that  the 
intelligence  should  be  disproved.  Yet  there 
was  no  disguising  it.  In  all  honesty  the  news 
of  that  wretched  woman's  death  had  brought 
relief  to  everybody  concerned  with  her,  and 
the  certainty  that  the  news  was  false  would 
be  the  most  dreadful  blow  that  could  possibly 
be  inflicted  upon  two  innocent  people,  who 
had  never  wished  her  harm  or  tried  to  wrong 
her.  The  common  sense  of  the  position  was 
as  clear  as  daylight,  but  the  sentiment 
natural  to  the  circumstances  hung  a  veil 
before  it. 

"You  are  bound  to  hear  the  news,"  I  said 
gloomily  at  last,  "  and  my  only  reason  for 
not  telling  it  now  is  that  I  see  no  good  in 
forestalling  trouble  for  some  one  else  who 
would  be  sure  to  hear  it  from  you." 

"  Who  do  you  mean  1  "  she  asked  me. 

"Promise  me,"  I  said,  "that  you  will 
keep  the  news  to  yourself,  and  that  you  will 
show  no  sign  of  it  to  anybody  in  this  house." 
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"  In  this  house  ? "  she  repeated.  I  nodded 
in  answer,  and  she  seizing  m}^  arm  nervously 
with  botli  hands,  looked  at  mc  for  a  second 
or  two  in  an  alarmed  perplexity.  "You 
have  bad  news  for  Mary,"  she  said  then, 
with  eyes  suddenly  widened  with  terror. 
"  You  have  heard  something  about  Mr.  Pole. 
What  is  the  matter  with  him  1  " 

"  His  wife,"  I  answered,  "  is  alive.  I  saw 
her  the  night  before  last  in  Paris." 

Clara  sjjrang  to  her  feet  Avith  clasped 
hands,  and  a  cry  of  disma}^  and  terror. 
P>efore  the  Avords  had  Avell  left  my  lips  I  had 
seen  the  handle  of  the  door  turn,  and  before 
I  could  make  a  sign  to  repress  the  ejacula- 
tion Avhich  biu'st  from  her  lips  the  door 
opened  and  the  surprised  face  of  Mary  Dela- 
mere  appeared  at  the  entrance  to  the  room. 
Clara  heard  the  opening  door,  and  turning, 
made  an  impetuous  movement  towards  her 
friend. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  cried  Miss  Delamere,  ad- 
vancing swiftly.  Clara  and  I  stood  miserably 
silent  before  her,  looking  helplessly  one  at 
the  other.  Some  sort  of  explanation  was 
unescapable. 

"  I  am  the  bearer  of  strange  news,"  I  said. 
"  Clara  was  startled  by  it." 

To  say  that  Clara  Avas  startled  AA^as  but 
feebly  to  describe  her  condition.  She  had 
grown  deathly  pale,  and  so  trembled  from 
head  to  foot  that  she  could  hardly  stand. 
Mary  set  an  arm  about  her  Avaist,  and  led 
her  to  an  arm-chair,  and  there  knelt  beside 
her. 

"  Give  me  a  glass  of  Avater,  Mr.  Denham," 
she  said  quietly.  "  There  is  a  carafe  on  the 
sideboard." 

I  obeyed  her,  and  Clara  sipped  the  prof- 
fered Avater  and  dropped  a  tear  or  tAvo  into 
the  tumbler.  Then  she  handed  the  glass  to 
me  Avitli  an  appearance  of  recovering  her 
composure,  and  suddenly  croAvncd  my  misery 
by  bursting  into  tears  Avith  her  arms  about 
Mary's  neck. 

"  I  think  you  had  better  leave  us  for  a 
moment,  Mr.  Denham,"  said  Miss  Delamei'e, 
looking  round  upon  me  Avith  a  glance  of  keen 
inquiry. 

"  No  !  "  cried  Clara.  "  You  mustn't  go 
away,  John.  You  must  stay  here.  I  Avas 
surprised  and  shaken  at  first,  but  I  am  better 
noAv."  She  composed  herself  by  an  obvious 
effort  and,  embracing  Mary  anew,  begged 
her  to  leave  the  room  for  a  minute  or  two. 
"John,"  she  said,  "  has  brought  very  strange 
noAvs  indeed,  if  it  should  prove  to  be  true. 
But  it  is  not  yet  proved  to  be  true,  and  I 
am  not  going  to  distress  those  who  love  me 


for  Avhat  may  be  only  a  fancy.     Co  aAvay, 

dear,  for  a  little  while,  and   let  mc  find  out 

Avlicther  I  really  have  anything  to  be  afraid 

of.     You  need  not  look  that  way  at  John, 

^  Mary."     She  tried  to  say  this  Avith  an  air 

of  merriment,  Avhich  threatened  for  a  moment 

j  to  result  in  hysteria.     "  It  is  no  fault  of  his, 

!  even  if  the  thing  is  true." 

She  thrcAv  her  arms  about  Miss  Delamere 
again,  and  embraced  her  almost  convulsively. 
Then  she  half  led  and  half  pushed  her  from 
the  room,  and  closing  the  door,  turned  to- 
Avards  me  Avitli  a  Avhito  but  resolute  face. 

"  What  do  you  know  ? "  she  asked,  tAvining 
her  fingers  hard  together.  "Tell  me  Avhat 
you  knoAV." 

I  told  her  in  as  few  words  as  I  could  find 
of  my  visit  to  Macllray,  my  encounter 
Avith  Mrs.  Pole  upon  the  staircase,  and  of 
her  manner  at  the  dinner-table.  She  Avas 
deeply  impressed  at  first,  but  when  I  men- 
tioned my  OAvn  bcAvilderment  at  the  change 
of  name  the  Avoman  had  adopted,  and  at  the 
complete  purity  of  her  French  accent,  I  could 
see  Clara's  face  brightening. 

"  You  have  been  frightened  by  a  resem- 
blance," she  said. 

"  No,"  I  ansAvered,  "  the  thing  is  only  too 
certain."  And  I  Avent  on  to  tell  of  Mac- 
llray's  identification  of  the  little  JeAv  soli- 
citor. Her  face  fell  again,  and  I  saAv  that 
she  shared  my  OAvn  certainty,  though  she 
strove  to  combat  it.  She  Avas  evidently 
resolved  to  be  calm  and  strong,  though  in 
spite  of  herself  her  voice  trembled  as  she- 
spoke. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  ? "  she  asked. 

"lam  going,''  I  answered,  "in  the  first 
place  to  telegraph  to  Paris  to  say  that  my 
return  to-moiTow  is  impossible.  Next,  I  am 
going  doAvn  by  the  six-o'clock  train  to  Exeter. 
I  .shall  Avire  to  Pole  to  meet  me  there.  I 
shall  tell  him  the  story,  and  leave  him  to  act 
upon  it  as  he  may  see  fit." 

"  I  suppose,"  she  said,  "  he  AA'ill  see  fit  to 
go  to  Paris,  but  that  Avoman,  if  she  is  really 
Mrs.  Pole,  is  not  likely  to  be  in  the  same 
house  Avhen  you  get  there.  Wire  to  your 
friend  Mr.  Macllray,  and  tell  him  to  have 
her  movements  Avatched.  She  Avould  be  at 
least  as  certain  to  knoAV  you  as  you  Avere  ta 
knoAV  her.  You  did  not  disguise  yourself 
by  speaking  an  unexpected  language." 

Now  I  had  done  nothing  but  chase  up 
and  doAvn  in  my  oAvn  mind  the  sensible, 
necessary,  and  practical  things  to  do,  and 
yet  it  had  never  occurred  to  me  to  think 
that  the  Avoman  on  Avhose  identification 
everything  depended  might  choose  to  com- 
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plicate  our  difficulties  by  evading  inquiry. 
Yet,  directly  the  thought  was  suggested  to 
me  I  saw  that  there  was  nothing  more  cer- 
tain in  the  world.  The  chances  against  her 
lying  there  waiting  to  be  caught  were  a 
million  to  one.  I  was  for  starting  at  once 
to  repair  my  stupidity  as  far  as  possible  by 
a  telegram  to  Macllray  vrhen  Clara  bade  me 
%vait  a  moment,  and  rang  the  bell. 

"  We  will  see  Mary  together  before  you  go," 
she  said,  with  a  self-possession  which  did  her 
infinite  credit  in  m}'  eyes.  "  She  will  be  less 
likely  to  be  alarmed  or  disturbed  if  she  knows 
that  we  have  come  to  an  imderstanding  to  do 
.something,  and  if  we  seem  to  put  a  bold  front 
upon  the  matter.  A  daj^  or  two  is  not  much, 
John,  but  I  should  value  a  day  or  two's  igno- 
rance if  you  and  I  were  going  to  be  parted." 

The  maid,  appearing  in  answer  to  the  bell, 
was  instructed  to  summon  Miss  Delamere, 
and  a  minute  later  Mary  entered  the  room. 
Clara,  who  was  by  this  time  quite  mistress 
of  herself,  relieved  me  of  the  task  of  expla- 
nation. 

"  We  have  talked  things  over,"  she  began, 
with  her  arm  about  the  other's  waist,  and 
looking  at  her  with  a  smiling,  mournful 
tenderness.  "  John  has  brought  very  serious 
and  surprising  news,  but  we  are  not  yet  cer- 
tain that  it  is  true.  We  can  know  all  about 
it  if  we  exercise  a  little  patience  ;  and  he  is 
going  to  make  inquiries." 

"If  the  news  is  bad  news,  dear,"  said  Miss 
Delamere,  "  I  hope  it  may  be  contradicted. 
If  it  is  very  bad  news  I  am  sure  you  bear  it 
bravely,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  bear  it  bravely, 
€ven  should  it  prove  to  be  true." 

"I  should  never  bear  trouble  so  well  as 
you  would,"  Clara  answered.  There  was  a 
meaning  in  her  words  for  her  and  me  which 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  reach  Miss 
Delamere's  mind.  "  We  must  dismiss  all 
thought  of  this,"  Clara  continued,  "until  we 
hear  decisively ;  and  you  must  promise  not 
to  ask  any  questions  about  it  until  I  speak  of 
it  again." 

The  promise  was  given,  and,  as  I  knew 
afterwards,  was  kept,  though  one  hears  oc- 
casionally of  feminine  curiosity,  and  there 
was  probably  enough  here  to  excite  it  to  con- 
siderable activity.  I  took  my  leave  almost 
at  once,  and  went  off  to  dispatch  my  tele- 
grams. I  delayed  my  message  to  Pole  until 
I  could  lay  hands  ixpon  a  Bradshaw,  and 
could  find  in  its  pages  the  name  of  an  hotel 
in  Exeter.  I  found  what  I  wanted  at  an 
old-fashioned  tavern  where  I  made  a  pretence 
of  dining.  Then  I  sent  off  my  message, 
making  it  as  urgent  as  I  could  without  ex- 


pressing Pole's  actual  concern  in  the  affair, 
and  took  the  evening  express. 

CHAPTER   XXI. 

It  was  dusk  already  within  the  limits  of 
the  station,  but  the  train  glided  into  a  new 
day  outside,  and  the  autumn  sunlight  was 
clear  and  beautiful.  Once  beyond  the  line 
of  houses,  and  rushing  through  the  peaceful 
fields,  I  surrendered  myself  to  the  contem- 
plation of  the  scenery  with  that  curious  in- 
difference which  I  suppose  everybody  has 
experienced  at  times  of  mental  tension  or 
trouble.  I  remember  that  when,  years  before 
this  story  opened,  I  was  awaiting  news  of 
my  mother,  who  lay  in  the  room  above  me, 
hovering  between  life  and  death,  my  whole 
heart  and  thoughts  were  concentrated  on  the 
effort  to  set  a  flower-jar  in  the  exact  middle 
of  the  window-sill  it  stood  on.  Nothing  in 
the  world  seemed  to  me  so  important  as  a 
mathematical  accuracy  in  that  poor  achieve- 
ment. As  I  rode  westward  I  recalled  that 
episode  in  my  history,  and  likened  my  present 
condition  of  mind  to  my  feelings  of  that 
hour,  so  that  I  was  able  to  know  that  I  was 
less  indifferent  than  I  felt.  There  was  a 
gorgeous  sunset,  which  gilded  all  the  fields 
and  made  the  face  of  one  of  my  fellow-pas- 
sengei's  glow  like  hot  metal,  burnished.  Then 
the  night  came  down.  My  fellow-travellers 
left  me  midway  in  the  journey,  and  I  tried 
to  compose  myself  for  sleep.  This  I  soon 
discovered  to  be  an  absolute  impossibility. 
The  jolting  of  the  carriage  and  the  rolling  of 
Avheels  took  up  all  manner  of  senseless  and 
irritating  refrains,  and  sang  them  over  and 
over  again  until  I  was  sick  and  angry.  One 
in  particular,  the  chorus  of  a  song  supposed 
by  the  general  populace  to  be  comic,  and  in 
reality  not  more  or  less  idiotic  than  a  hundred 
others  of  its  kind  which  I  have  known  before 
and  since,  insisted  on  returning  with  such  a 
perseverance  as  no  cheering,  enlightening 
thought,  or  any  fancy  anyhow  reasonable 
and  human,  has  displayed  since  the  world 
began — "  Slap,  bang  !  here  we  are  again." 
I  tried  to  remember  and  to  repeat  verses, 
and  before  I  had  travelled  through  the  first 
four  lines  of  Poe's  "Raven,"  Slap,  bang  !  there 
we  were  again,  there  we  were  again,  there 
we  were  again  ;  slap,  bang !  there  we  Avere 
again  ;  what  jolly  dogs  were  we.  I  got  out 
my  note-book,  and  tried  to  study  its  pages  by 
the  light  of  the  sickly  yellow  lamp,  but  the 
oil  washed  to  and  fro  in  the  dirty  glass  basin 
and  made  the  very  flame  wink  to  that  abom- 
inable tune  and  those  unmeaning  Avords.  The 
wheels  ground  them  out  remorselessly,  and 
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the  carriage  creaked  and  rattled,  and  com- 
plained all  over.  For  we  always  were  so 
jolly,  oh !  so  jolly,  oh !  so  jolly,  oh !  we 
always  were  so  jolly,  oh !  what  jolly  dogs 
were  we.  I  gave  up  trying  to  do  anything, 
and  travelled  on  to  Exeter  in  a  dumb  and 
iingnished  resignation  to  that  brutal  melody. 

I  hardl}'-  knew  whether  I  was  shocked 
or  relieved  to  find  Pole  standing  on  the  plat- 
form at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  receive 
me.  He  was  ordinarily  very  cool  about  his 
demonstrations  of  friendship,  but  he  shook 
me  by  the  hand  with  what  A\-as,  for  him,  an 
unwonted  show  of  warmth,  and  clawed  me 
affectionately  by  the  shoulder.  At  our  first 
encounter  his  face  was  in  the  light,  and  mine 
in  the  dark,  and  I  could  see  a  marked  differ- 
ence in  him.  He  had  grown  quite  handsome 
in  this  last  three  months,  and  a  look  of 
settled,  strong  serenity  had  taken  the  place 
of  the  stern  air  of  self-control  which  had  been 
used  to  characterize  him.  He  had  brought 
a  fly  with  him  from  the  hotel,  and  laying 
hold  of  my  portmanteau  he  carried  it  out  of 
the  station,  and  set  it  down  on  the  front  seat 
of  the  vehicle.  We  mounted,  and  the  man 
rumbled  away. 

"I  am  glad  to  see  you,  old  chap,"  said 
Pole  cheerily,  clapping  his  hand  upon  my 
knee.  "  I  suppose  you  have  been  having  fine 
times  in  Paris." 

It  was  evident  that  he  suspected  nothing 
unusual  as  yet.  I  could  see  that  he  supposed 
me  to  have  run  down  to  Exeter  simply  for 
the  pleasure  of  spending  an  hour  or  two  in 
liis  society. 

"I  was  out  Avhen  your  telegram  came," 
he  went  on  when  I  had  answered  his  last 
question  with  some  commonplace,  "  but  I  got 
in  an  hour  after  it  was  delivered,  and  found 
that  I  just  had  time  to  catch  the  up-train. 
So,  guessing  that  you  wouldn't  have  a  great 
deal  of  time  to  spare— your  last  letter  told 
me  that — I  thought  it  best  to  run  up  at  once, 
and  catch  you  on  arrival.  When  have  you 
to  get  back  again  1" 

"  As  soon  as  possible,"  I  told  him.  "  I 
exceeded  my  leave  to  come. down  here." 

"  Then,"  said  he,  "  if  you're  not  too  tired, 
we'll  make  a  sober  night  of  it,  and  have  a 
good  long  satisfactory  jaw.  You  can  sleep 
going  up  by  train  to-morrow.  I've  been  on 
the  point  of  making  a  dash  over  to  look  at 
you  half-a-dozen  times,  but,  what  with  the 
poor  old  fellow  down  at  Worborough  and  a 
certain  affair  that  holds  me  in  London  when  I 
get  a  chance  to  go  there,  I've  missed  doing  it." 

My  arrival  seemed  to  have  put  him  in  un- 
usually high  spirits.     His  voice  was  changed, 


and  had  a  ring  of  jollity  in  it  I  had  never 
heard  before.  It  cut  mc  to  the  heart  to 
think  of  the  message  I  had  to  deliver  to  him, 
and  for  the  moment  I  recoiled  before  my 
own  enterprise  with  a  complete  cowardice. 
My  cowardice  was  so  complete,  indeed,  that 
I  did  at  one  moment  actually  resolve  not  to 
deliver  my  tidings  at  all  in  person,  but  to  go 
away  and  write  them.  This  abject  condition 
did  not  endure  long,  however,  and  by  the 
time  at  Avhich  the  hotel  was  reached  I  had 
recovered  my  courage. 

"I  have  taken  a  sitting-room,"  said  Pole 
cheerily,  "  and  there's  a  bit  of  a  cold  spread 
laid  out  there  in  case  you're  hungry.  Carry 
the  portmanteau  to  this  gentleman's  room, 
John,  and  then,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
you  can  go  to  bed." 

He  led  the  way  up-stairs  to  a  cheerful 
apartment,  where  candles  burned  upon  the 
table  and  the  mantelpiece,  and  a  small  fire 
glowed  upon  the  hearth. 

"Would  you  like  a  wash  first?"  he  de- 
manded, laying  both  hands  upon  my  shoul- 
ders. For  the  first  time  he  saw  my  face 
clearly,  and  he  looked  at  me  with  a  sudden 
anxiety.  "  Jack,  old  man,  what's  the  matter 
with  you  1  You're  looking  quite  ill,  and 
worn,  and  miserable.  What  is  it  ?  No  ill 
luck,  I  hope." 

I  could  scarcely  speak,  and  I  do  not  know 
to  this  hour  in  what  words  I  broke  the  news. 
I  can  see  his  ghastly  face,  of  mingled  incre- 
dulity and  horror,  clearly — as  clearly  as  I 
saw  it  then. 

"  You're  mad,  Denham  !  "  he  said.  "  I 
saw  her  grave.  You  were  with  me  when  Glold- 
smith  brought  the  certificate  of  her  death." 

It  was,  I  told  him,  a  most  wicked  and 
abominable  plot.  What  means  had  been  em- 
ployed I  could  only  guess  at,  but  the  object 
of  the  cheat  was  clear.  His  wife  had  effaced 
herself  for  the  time  to  trap  him  into  marry- 
ing again,  and  then  to  make  his  life  a  burden, 
as  she  had  promised  in  my  hearing.  Gold- 
smith had  entered  into  the  scheme,  as  I  sur- 
mised, partly  from  hatred,  and  partlj^  in  the 
hope  of  levying  black-mail.  I  set  the  narra- 
tive of  my  discovery  before  him  clearly,  and 
told  him  of  Macllray's  memory  of  Gold- 
smith's visit. 

"  There  is  but  one  thing,"  I  said,  "  which 
seems  to  go  against  her  identity.  She  speaks 
French  as  only  a  Frenchwoman  might  be 
supposed  to  speak  it." 

"She  spoke  nothing  else,"  he  answered, 
"  until  she  was  twelve  years  of  age.  She 
was  born  in  Paris." 

When  the  first  shock  of  my  intelligence 
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was  over,  he  had  taken  one  of  his  old 
lounging  poses  in  a  corner  of  the  apartment, 
with  his  hands  thrust  deep  into  his  pockets 
and  one  foot  throAvn  across  the  other.  He 
listened  with  bent  head  to  all  I  had  to  say, 
and  when  I  ceased  to  speak  looked  up  at  me. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  with  an  odd  laugh,  "  I 
suppose  it's  true.  It's  like  my  luck.  You'd 
better  have  a  glass  of  wine,  Denham.  You're 
a  bit  knocked  up,  old  man." 

He  loun2;ed  over  to  the  table  on  which  the 
supper  was  laid  out,  with  its  white  napkins 
and  glittering  electroplate,  and  there  un- 
corked a  bottle.  He  filled  two  Avine-glasses, 
and  held  one  out  towards  me.  My  shaking 
hand  spilt  half  its  contents  on  the  carpet, 
but  he  drained  his  own,  and,  sitting  down, 
drew  a  cigar-case  from  his  pocket,  and,  hav- 
ing lit  a  cigar,  sat  smoking  with  apparent 
tranquillity,  inspecting  the  ash  of  the  tobacco 
and  the  texture  of  the  cigar  as  if  his  judg- 
ment on  its  quality  were  a  matter  of  some 
importance.  Recalling  once  more  my  own 
youthful  experience  at  the  time  of  my  mo- 
ther's illness  and  its  renewal  of  that  very 
night,  I  knew  so  well  what  that  seeming  in- 
difference covered,  that  it  looked  heartbreak- 
ing to  me. 

"For  Heaven's  sake,  Pole,"  I  besought  him, 
"don't  take  it  that  way." 

I  think  I  was  half  beside  myself  with  pity, 
and  a  foolish,  unavailing  remorse  that  it  was 
I  Avho  had  struck  this  blow. 

"  My  dear  boy,"  he  said,  "  it's  got  to  be 
taken.     I  must  take  it  how  I  can." 

I  sat  watching  him  in  an  unhappy  silence 
whilst  he  smoked,  and  seemed  to  take  no 
note  of  anything.  When  the  cigar  had  dwin- 
dled to  a  mere  stump  he  threw  it  into  the 
fire-place,  and  saimtered  up  and  down  the 
room,  pausing  here  and  there  to  inspect  the 
prints  upon  the  wall.  Twice  he  laughed  to 
himself,  with  a  mockery  Avhich  was  dreadful 
to  hear,  a  bitter,  mirthless  chuckle  of  half-a- 
dozen  notes. 

"  Suppose,"  he  said  at  last,  "  that  I  don't 
believe  this  story,  Denham  1  There's  more 
than  one  Jew  named  Goldsmith  in  the 
world." 

"You  can't  act,"  I  answered,  "as  if  you 
didn't  believe  it." 

"No,  no,  no,"  he  said,  as  if  he  were  repel- 
ling some  uninteresting  and  commonplace 
stupidity.  "  I  can't  act  as  if  I  didn't  believe 
it.  But  all  the  same,  I  won't  believe  it  till  I 
know.     You're  going  back  to  Paris  ? " 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  "  I  must  get  back  as  soon 
as  possible.  I  should  have  been  on  my  way 
now  if  I  had  not  been  obliged  to  see  you." 


"  Well,"  he  answered  calmly,  "  it  couldn't 
have  been  a  very  pleasant  task  for  you,  and 
I'm  very  much  obliged  to  you.  I'll  go  to 
Paris  with  you,  and  Ave'll  look  into  things. 
There's  an  up  express  at  eight.  We'll  take 
it  together." 

I  had  not  formed  any  conception  of  the 
'  manner  in  which  he  would  i-eceive  the  news. 
I  could  hardly  have  conceived  him  as  accept- 
ing anything  imless  with  self-possession  and 
like  a  man,  but  the  spectacle  of  his  exti-eme 
quietude  was  harder  to  endure  than  any  out- 
break from  a  man  of  softer  fibre  would  have 
been.  We  sat  the  remnant  of  the  nighfc 
through,  keeping  silence  for  the  most  part, 
though  sometimes  Pole  Avould  open  an  indif- 
ferent theme,  and  talk  upon  it  for  a  moment 
or  two.  When  sounds  about  the  house  as- 
sured us  that  the  servants  were  astir,  he  rang 
the  bell.  The  candles  had  burned  down  in 
their  sockets,  and  the  morning  light  already 
stole  in  greyly  upon  our  haggard  faces,  on  the 
unmoved  dish-covers  and  the  grey  ashes  of 
the  extinguished  fire.  The  waiter,  who  ap- 
peared in  morning  ndgligd,  stared  at  us  in  a 
faint  Avonder.  Pole  Avrote  out  a  telegram, 
gave  the  waiter  instructions  to  remove  the 
untasted  meal,  and  ordered  breakfast.  His 
message  was  addressed  to  Lord  Worborough, 
and  stated  simj^ly  that  I  had  brought  news 
of  prime  importance  which  took  him  away 
for  a  day  or  two.  We  filled  up  the  time  of 
waiting  for  breakfast  in  our  separate  bed- 
rooms. I  was  not  conscious  of  any  wish  to 
sleep,  but  a  cold  bath  removed  a  good  deal 
of  the  fatigue  which  naturally  lay  upon  me, 
and  dissipated  for  the  time  a  heavy  headache, 
which  had  felt  to  me  like  a  part  of  Pole's 
unhappiness. 

Neither  of  us  ate  much  when  the  breakfast 
came,  and  the  time  drawled  on  wearily,  the 
very  ticking  of  the  clock  seeming  to  have 
slowed  down  on  purpose  to  retard  our  de- 
parture. The  express  sauntered  idly  Lon- 
donwards — nothing  could  have  seemed  quick 
enough  to  my  unreasoning  impatience.  There 
was  no  delivery  beyond,  no  relief  nor  hope 
to  hasten  to.  Yet  if  I  had  had  wings  as  swift 
as  meditation  I  could  not  have  gone  faster 
than  I  desired. 

Pole,  who  had  supplied  himself  with  ne- 
cessities for  the  night  only,  Avent  to  his  own 
chambers,  and  there  packed  a  portmanteau. 
He  was  fond  of  having  everything  Avhich 
appertained  to  his  own  personal  require- 
i  ments,  fine  and  rich,  and  he  got  together  all 
his  pretty  trifles  with  a  mechanical  precision. 
We  dined  at  a  restaurant,  and  took  the  even- 
ing train.     In  my  own  case  nature  asserted 
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herself  after  all  the  fatigue  I  had  undergone, 
and  I  slei)t  uneasily  most  of  the  way  to 
Dover,  and  again  after  the  passage  of  the 
channel.  AVhenever  my  slninhcrs  broke  I 
opened  ray  eyes  to  sec  Pole  .sitting  opposite 
to  me  grave  and  impassive.  The  old,  hard 
look  was  liack  upon  his  face,  and  was  inten- 
sified tenfold.  He  looked  as  if  he  were  going 
to  lead  a  forlorn  hope,  or  to  be  hanged,  and 
was  determined  to  take  the  inevitable  with- 
out a  sign.  He  was  in  all  my  waking  thoughts, 
and  in  all  my  dreams.  I  fell  over  scores  of 
yawning  precipices  on  that  mournful  journey, 
but  never  once  without  Pole  having  fallen 
over  the  edge  before  me,  or  his  falling  with 
me,  or  his  cry,  as  he  followed,  startling  me 
to  a  waking  knowledge  scarcely  more  endur- 
able than  my  dreams. 

Reaching  Paris,  we  repaired  at  once  to  the 
Boulevard  Haussmann,  and  there,  leaving 
our  portmanteaux  in  the  fiacre  at  the  door, 
we  mounted  to  Macllray's  room.  I  had  told 
Pole  of  ni}'  message  to  him,  and  my  fear  lest 
Mrs.  Pole  should  have  vanished  in  the  cer- 
tainty that  I  had  recognised  her,  and  we  had 
decicled  to  visit  Macllray  first  of  all.  That 
good  Scot  was  already  up  and  half  attired, 
pottering  about  his  room  in  dressing-gown 
and  slippers.  He  recognised  Pole  at  once 
from  a  portrait  of  him  he  had  seen  in  my 
possession,  and  said  as  much  with  an  amiable 
cordiality. 

"  You  got  the  message  I  sent  to  you  by 
wire  1 "  I  asked. 

"  Ay,"  he  said,  "  I  got  it ;  but  I  got  it  an 
hour  too  late.     The  birdie's  flown,  lad." 

I  glanced  at  Pole  and  saw,  by  his  face, 
that  he  accepted  this  as  strong  confirmation 
of  my  stor}',  though  I  knew  well  enough  that 
at  the  bottom  of  his  mind  the  story  had  no 
need  of  confirmation.  He  drew  a  leathern 
portfolio  of  rather  unusual  size  from  his 
pocket,  and  from  this  produced  two  or  three 
photographs.  The  photographex^'s  art  had 
not  reached  to  anything  like  its  present  ex- 
cellence of  delicacy,  but  the  likeness  in  these 
sun-pictures,  though  a  little  hard,  was  un- 
mistakable. 

"  Two  identifications,"  said  Pole  quietly, 
"■  are  stronger  than  one.  Is  that  the  lady 
Mr.  Denham  believed  himself  to  recognise  ? " 

"  The  verra  woman,"  Macllray  declared, 
when  he  had  found  and  polished  his  gold- 
rimmed  spectacles.  "  There's  no  mistake  in 
the  world  about  that.  The  likeness  would 
just  hang  her.  I  suppose,"  he  added,  with  a 
manner  which  robbed  his  speech  of  its  appa- 
rent brusquerie,  "  I  suppose,  sir,  ye'll  be  the 
unhappy  husband.  Denham  named  no  names, 


but  ye're  always  on  his  tongue,  and  he  said 
she  was  the  wife  of  his  dearest  friend,  so  that 
I  was  inclined  to  suppose  'twas  you."  There 
he  fell  into  a  little  reverie  over  the  })hoto- 
graphs  as  they  lay  upon  the  table.  He 
rubbed  his  red  hair  fretfully  until  it  stood 
up  everywhere,  and  came  to  his  unvarying 
conclusion,  "Ay,  ay,  Denham!  Ay,  ay,  man! 
Ay,  ay  ! "  It  was  spoken  with  a  tone  of 
profound  melancholy,  but  he  brightened  into 
eagerness  a  moment  later.  "  I  hope,"  he 
said,  "  that  I've  done  the  right  thing.  These 
police  in  Paris  are  just  demons,  and  if  once 
they  get  hold  of  a  thing  they'll  worry  you  to 
death  about  it.  I  evitated  them,  and  went 
to  a  first-rate  maison  de  confiance  within  an 
hour  and  a  half  of  the  lady  having  left  the 
house ;  and  I've  one  other  bit  of  news  for 
you.  I  found  this — "  he  rummaged  in  his 
coat-pockets,  and  by-and-by  produced  a  tele- 
gram, dated  from  London,  addressed  to  Ma- 
dame Damal,  and  bearing  these  words  only, 
" Partez  sans  delai  pour  Lyons."  "She 
droi)ped  that  upon  the  table,"  he  said,  "and 
left  it  behind  her." 

"  That,"  said  Pole,  taking  it  up  and  letting 
it  flutter  back  to  the  table,  "  is  nothing  but 
a  blind.  If  she  leaves  word  in  that  way  that 
she  has  gone  to  Lyons,  Lyons  is  the  one  place 
in  the  world  she  will  not  go  to." 

CHAPTER   XXII. 

We  found,  upon  inquiry,  that  the  private 
agent  employed  by  Macllray  had  already 
been  at  work  to  som.e  efTect.  Knowing  the 
precise  hour  at  which  Mrs.  Pole  had  left  the 
house,  and  having  a  fairly  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  her  personal  appearance  and  attire 
from  Macllray,  he  had  had  little  diflSculty  in 
finding  the  driver  who  had  transported  her 
and  her  luggage  to  the  Clare  de  Lyons.  The 
driver  remembered  the  lady  perfectly  well 
for  one  or  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place, 
she  was  strildngly  dressed  in  a  mephistophe- 
lian  mixture  of  black  and  scarlet ;  in  the 
second  place  the  cocher  seemed  to  have  an 
eye  for  a  handsome  woman,  and  described 
his  fare  as  "  fierement  belle  ; "  finally,  her 
curious  proceedings  at  the  station  had  excited 
his  wonder.  At  the  moment  of  his  arrival 
there  a  train  had  just  discharged  its  pas- 
sengers, and  the  man  had  lingered  in  the 
hope  of  picking  up  a  new  fare.  He  saw  the 
lady  whose  luggage  he  had  just  assisted  in 
dismounting  from  his  own  vehicle  in  the  act 
of  chartering  another  fiacre.  He  saw  the 
luggage  j)laccd  upon  the  roof,  and  heard  the 
lady's  order  to  be  driven  to  the  Gare  de 
I'Est. 
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The  agent,  being  supplied  with  the  photo- 
graphs, sought  the  driver  a  second  time,  and 
Pole  and  I  accompanied  him.  The  man 
recognised  the  face  at  once.  That  was  un- 
doubtedly the  lady  he  had  driven.  Pole, 
who  looked  less  interested  either  than  the 
driver  or  myself,  less  interested  even  than 
the  agent,  held  out  one  of  the  photographs 
for  the  coachman's  observation,  and  bade 
him  look  at  it  attentively.  Was  it  not  pos- 
sible, he  asked,  just  possible  that  he  had 
been  misled  by  a  strong  likeness  1  The  man 
shook  his  head. 

"If  I  were  to  tell  you,"  said  Pole,  "that 
this  lady  is  dead  and  buried,  what  should 
you  say  ? " 

"  Nothing  at  all,"  the  coachman  answered; 
"I  do  not  permit  myself  to  say  impolite 
things." 

"  You  would  not  believe  it  1 " 
•    "Assuredly  I  should  not  believe  it." 

Pole  feed  the  man  for  the  trouble  he  had 
given  him,  and  then,  having  surrendered  the 
portrait  to  the  agent  for  his  assistance,  he 
went  away  to  the  hotel  he  had  chosen  for 
himself,  and  left  me  to  the  pursuit  of  my 
ordinary  avocations.  I  am  free  to  confess  that 
Macllray  and  I  consumed  a  good  deal  of  the 
office  time  that  day  and  for  some  days  after- 
wards in  the  discussion  of  this  surprising 
topic. 

"  He's  a  cool  hand,  yon,"  said  Macllray, 
referring  to  Pole.  "  I  was  at  a  loss  with  the 
man  to  begin  with.  He's  one  of  those  people 
that  would  like  you  to  think  they've  a 
cannon-ball  in  their  bosoms  instead  of  a 
heart,  but  it's  my  openion  that  he's  a  trifle 
more  feeling  than  he'd  have  ye  thenk  him. 
There's  a  kyind  o'  man  that  has  just  a  savage 
idea  of  pairsonal  degnity,  and  that  lives  in  a 
house  with  every  window  close-shuttered. 
I'm  not  sure  that  there  isn't  the  wildest  sort 
o'  Jiigh-jenks  going  on  within  doors,  for  all 
30  quiet  as  the  house  may  look  on  the  out- 
side." 

I  told  him  that  this  Avas  very  much  my 
own  opinion,  and  indeed  that  I  knew  Pole 
to  be  a  man  of  very  profound  and  sensitive 
feeling. 

"The  lady  has  the  pull  of  him  there  very 
distinctly,"  said  the  Scot.  "Not  that  she 
hasn't  her  feelings  too,  but  she  makes  a 
luxury  of  them.  A  real  flaming  quarrel  to 
a  pairson  of  that  desposition  is  nothing  less 
than  a  Heaven-sent  blessing.  I  wish  the 
poor  young  gentleman  well  through  with  the 
business.  It's  a  mighty  petty  to  see  a  fine 
straight-grown  yoiing  fellow  like  yon  in  such 
a  strait." 


Macllray  took  the  story,  so  far  as  he  was 
allowed  to  know  it,  very  much  to  heart,  and 
his  contemplative  "  Ay,  ay,  Denham  "  grew 
much  more  frequent  than  of  old,  and  took  a 
mournful  and  almost  despondent  tone. 

Pole  had  given  me  no  invitation  to  join 
him,  and  I  took  it  for  granted  that  he  would 
have  preferred  to  be  alone.  I  did  my  best 
to  keep  away  from  him,  and  for  one  Avhole 
day  succeeded.  At  the  end  of  that  time  I 
could  Avait  no  longer  for  a  message  from  him, 
and  I  went  to  see  him.  He  had  taken 
apartments  high  up  in  a  big  hotel  of  the 
newer  fashion,  and  when  I  entered  his  room 
he  was  seated,  pen  in  hand,  at  a  table  by  the 
window.  He  glanced  at  me  across  his 
shoulder  and  bade  me  Avait  a  minute  or  two 
Avhilst  he  finished  his  letter.  I  sat  doAvn  at 
the  opposite  side  of  the  table  and  could  see 
his  face  clearly.  It  was  stern  and  composedly 
set,  but,  unless  I  Avas  much  mistaken,  there 
were  signs  in  it  of  a  recent  surrender  to  liis 
troubles.  A  handkerchief  lay  upon  the  table 
near  his  hand.  It  was  much  crumpled  and 
very  moist,  and  I  dreAv  my  own  conclusions 
from  the  evidence  which  it  and  his  eyes 
aff'orded. 

I  heard  the  rapid  scraAvl  of  his  signature 
folloAving  on  the  more  deliberately  written 
text,  and  he  looked  up  at  me. 

"  That's  over,"  he  said,  laying  a  sheet  of 
blotting-paper  upon  the  letter,  and  smoothing 
it  with  a  resolute  and  heavy  hand. 

I  did  not  ansAver  him  in  Avords,  and  Avhen 
he  had  folded  the  letter  and  enveloped  and 
addressed  it,  he  tossed  it  across  the  table  to 
where  I  sat.  I  saAv  that  it  Avas  addressed  to 
Delamere,  and  I  could  guess  at  once  the 
nature  of  its  contents,  and  the  emotions  Pole 
had  endured  in  writing  it. 

Neither  of  us  said  anything  of  this,  how- 
ever, and  each  Avas  certain  that  the  other 
understood. 

"  The  agent  Avas  here,"  said  Pole,  "  a 
couple  of  hours  ago.  He  came  to  tell  me 
that  he  had  been  to  the  Gare  de  I'Est  Avith 
the  photograph,  and  had  made  inquiries 
there.  He  found  a  booking  clerk  Avho  re- 
membered to  have  given  her  a  ticket,  but 
unfortunately  he  Avas  not  able  to  recall  the 
place  for  which  she  started.  The  man  pro- 
poses noAv  to  take  the  line,  station  by  station, 
to  show  the  photograjdi  everywhere,  and 
make  inquiries  until  he  lights  upon  her." 

"Is  there,"  I  asked  him,  "any  lingering 
doubt  in  your  mind  which  makes  you  pursue 
this  chase  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  he  ansAvered,  Avith  an  air 


of 


great 


Aveariness,  "  that  I  should  care  to 
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call  it  a  doubt.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  don't 
suppose  I  have  any  doubt  about  the  matter. 
But  there's  a  sort  of  fantastic  fancy  that  I 
may  be  chasing  a  phantom.  It  is  just  strong 
enough  to  keep  me  going  till  1  find  her.  It 
is  not  strong  enough  to  keep  me  here,  for  I 
am  going  back  to-night.  I  was  coming  round 
to  your  place  to  say  good-bye  before 
starting." 


Are 


scoing  back  to  Worborough  1 " 


you  e,       _ 
I  asked,  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  saying  some- 
thing. 

"I  am  going  back  to  London  first,"  he 
answered  in  a  tone  of  weary  boredom.  Then 
he  straightened  himself,  and  added,  in  a 
changed  voice,  "I  am  going  to  see  Mr.  Gold- 
smith." 

AVhat  there  was  in  the  tone,  or  what  I  saw 
in  his  face  to  inspire  me  with  so  incredible 
and  so  wild  a  fancy  as  shot  into  my  mind  at 
that  moment,  I  should  find  it  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  tell.  If  that  mad  imagination 
did  him  wrong,  as  I  do  now  most  sincerely 
believe  it  did,  it  has  at  least  long  since  been 
confessed  and  forgiven. 

"For  what  purpose? '  I  asked  him,  speak- 
ing as  calmly  as  I  could,  though  I  knew 
that  my  voice  trembled. 

He  did  not  answer  me,  but  took  two  or 
three  paces  up  and  down  the  room. 

"  Pole,"  I  said,  laying  a  hand  upon  his 
arm.  He  turned  and  looked  at  me.  "If,"  I 
continued,  "  if  you  go  to  see  that  man,  I  go 
with  you.     You  shall  not  visit  him  alone." 

"  Very  well,"  he  said.  "  You  can  come  if 
you  please.  I  supposed  you  had  your  work 
to  see  to." 

"I  can  arrange  for  that,"  I  answered. 
"  There  are  more  important  things  than 
that  in  the  world  ;  and  you  shan't  see  Gold- 
smith alone  just  now  if  I  can  help  it." 

"  Very  well,"  he  answered  me  again ;  "  you 
shall  have  your  own  way." 

He  looked  at  me  with  a  strange  smile, 
more  mournful  and  more  tender  than  any 
human  expression  I  can  remember  to  have 
seen. 

"What  is  the  good,"  I  asked  him,  "of 
going  to  Goldsmitli  at  all  ?  What  purpose 
do  you  propose  to  serve  ?  If  he  is  in  the 
cheat  at  all — and  we  are  as  certain  that  he 
is  as  we  can  be  of  -anything — you  will  only 
put  your  wife  upon  her  guard,  and  make 
your  discovery  of  her  more  difficult.  Look 
the  whole  thing  in  the  face :  What  is  her 
motive  for  running  away  from  Paris  1  Fear 
of  you  1 " 

"  No,"  said  Pole,  "  she  is  not  afraid  of  me, 
nor  of  anything." 


"  She  has  been  seen  once,"  I  continued, 
"  and  has  gone  away  in  the  hope  that  Ijy  her 
complete  disappearance  she  might  delude 
you  into  the  belief  tliat  I  had  been  mistaken. 
I  can  trace  the  workings  of  her  mind  as. 
clearly  as  if  thc}'^  were  the  action  of  my  own. 
She  argues  that  the  wish  is  father  to 
the  thought.  She  knows  you  had  the 
solidest  grounds  for  believing  her  dead,  and 
she  thinks  that  in  a  while,  with  the  passage 
of  time,  you  will  bring  yourself  to  believe 
my  certainty  a  mere  suspicion,  and  so  will 
fall  into  the  hideous  trap  she  set  for  you." 

"  Does  it  matter  what  she  thinks  ? "  he 
asked. 

"  Yes,"  I  answered ;  "  it  obviously  matters 
much.  If  she  knows  that  you  are  absolutely 
certain  of  her  existence  she  knows  that  she 
has  no  purpose  to  serve  further,  and  if  you 
desire  to  find  her  for  the  satisfaction  of  that 
lingering  doubt  you  spoke  of  you  Avill  do  it 
far  more  easily  by  not  giving  her  warning 
than  by  giving  it." 

"I  mean  to  see  Goldsmith  all  the  same," 
Pole  answered. 

"In  that  case,"  I  told  him,  "I  shall  go  at 
once  to  Macllray  and  make  arrangements  for 
another  day  or  two  of  absence." 

"That's  agreed  upon,"  said  Pole.  "I 
would  as  soon  have  you  for  a  looker-on  as 
anybody." 

It  was  agreed  that  I  should  call  upon  him 
in  time  to  catch  the  noi'thward  express,  and 
so,  for  a  time,  we  parted.  I  found  Macllray 
at  the  office  and  told  him  of  my  purpose. 

"  Ye 're  a  verra  reasonable  youth,"  said  he, 
when  I  had  made  my  statement,  "  and  I'll 
suppose  that  ye  have  a  reason  for  this.  But 
there's  two  three  things  to  be  looked  after, 
and  I'm  thenking  they'll  be  getting  a  little 
wild  in  London.  They  seem  to  have  less 
appreciation  of  my  leterary  style  than  I  ho- 
nestly think  I  desairve,  and  they'll  be  missing 
that  compact  hand  o'  yours.  Ye'd  best  give 
the  chief  a  look-up  in  town  and  offer  an 
explanation." 

I  promised  to  take  that  duty  upon  myself, 
and  was  making  ready  to  go  away  when  he 
crossed  the  room  with  an  air  of  mystery  and 
understanding. 

"  I've  been  taking,"  said  he,  "  a  sempa- 
thetic  look  round,  and  for  the  space  o'  some 
ten  seconds  I've  been  mentally  occupying 
your  friend's  position.  I'm  of  openion  that 
ef  I  were  in  his  place,  I'd  be  sorely  tempted 
nine-tenths  to  slay  that  blagyard  lettle  Jew 
creature.  Keep  an  eye  on  your  friend,  Den- 
ham.  He's  a  bit  of  a  volcano.  He's  tall 
enough  to  wear  ice  on  the  top  of  him,  but 
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that's  no  argument  against  the  existence  of 
the  fire  below." 

I  told  Macllray  that  it  was  precisely  this 
reflection  and  no  other  which  had  persuaded 
me  to  accompany  Pole  to  London.  Hearing 
this,  he  shook  me  warmly  by  the  hand. 

"There's  a  heap  o'  wesdom  abroad,"  he 
said,  "  but  there's  a  wonderful  small  amount 
of  it  finds  its  way  into  the  British  jurj^-box. 
It's  honest  human  nature  to  give  a  fellow 
like  that  sore  bones,  but  it  might  go  unduly 
hard  with  the  man  that  ded  it.  Ye're  on 
an  honest  errand,  and  ye're  a  decent  lad, 
Denham,  and  I'll  just  do  my  best  in  your 
absence." 

There  is  nothing  to  tell  of  the  return 
journe}'  to  London,  except  that  Pole's  man- 
ner throughout  it  kept  that  mad  inc[uietude 
of  Avhich  I  have  spoken  alive  and  active. 
We  went  straight  to  his  own  chambers,  and 
there  i-efreshed  ourselves,  and  at  about 
■eleven  o'clock  Pole  began  to  draw  on  his 
gloves,  and  announced  his  intention  of  start- 
ing forthwith  to  visit  Mr.  Goldsmith. 

On  one  of  the  walls  of  his  bedroom  a 
series  of  brass-headed  nails  had  been  driven 
in  to  form  a  rack  for  a  considerable  collection 
of  walking-sticks,  hunting-crops,  and  riding- 
whips.  Pole,  lounging  up  to  this  with  the 
thumbs  of  his  gloved  hands  stuck  into  his 
pockets,  surveyed  the  collection  with  a 
critical  eye.  By-and-by  he  selected,  and 
laid  upon  the  sitting-room  table,  a  whip  with 
a  handle  of  twisted  whalebone  and  a  loaded 
head  of  silver.  As  he  stood  passing  a  brush 
about  his  hat  I  took  hold  of  this  weapon 
and  balanced  it  in  my  hand.  Pole  looked 
at  me  with  a  face  of  no  expression,  and  with- 
out saying  anything  to  him  I  took  back  the 
whip  and  put  it  in  its  original  place.  Pole, 
setting  his  hat  nonchalantly  on  the  back  of 
his  head,  sauntered  after  me  and  took  it  down 
again.  Looking  me  full  in  the  face  with 
tliat  same  marked  absence  of  any  legible  ex- 
j)ression,  he  lowered  it  firmly  and  slowly 
towards  the  table  and  finally  deposited  it 
there  with  a  bang.  I  laid  hands  upon  it 
once  more. 

"  There's  no  knowing,"  I  said,  balancing 
it  anevr,  "what  damage  this  thing  might  do 
ill  the  hands  of  a  strong  and  angry  man." 

A  second  time  I  placed  it  on  the  rack,  and 
for  the  third  time  he  took  it  down. 

"  Now,"  he  said,  "  if  you  are  ready  we  will 
go  and  see  Goldsmith." 

CHAPTER   XXIII. 

As  everybodj-  knows,  it  is  easily  possible 
to  be  mightily  fond  of  a  man,  and  yet  to  be 


angry  with  hina.  I  was  angrier  with  Pole 
than  I  had  ever  been  in  my  life  with  any- 
body, and  I  walked  by  his  side  in  hot  indig- 
nation at  his  obstinacy.  If  he  could  have 
employed  the  whip  he  carried  for  Mr.  Gold- 
smith's benefit  Avithout  danger  to  himself  it 
is  quite  likely  I  might  have  felt  differently 
about  the  matter.  A  mere  flogging  would 
have  been  slight  punishment  for  Goldsmith's 
rascally  offence,  and  I  could  even  have 
taken  some  righteous  pleasure  in  knowing 
that  it  was  to  be  administered.  It  was  quite 
natural  that  Pole  should  wish  to  administer 
it ;  but  it  was  no  part  of  my  business  to 
stand  by  and  allow  him  to  get  into  new 
trouble.  Even  if  he  failed  to  regret  the 
flogging  itself,  he  was  certain  to  regret  its 
consequences.  Perhaps  at  the  bottom  of  my 
heart  I  was  as  anxious  that  Goldsmith 
should  suffer  as  Pole  himself  was,  and  the 
very  knowledge  that  he  could  not  get  his 
deserts  without  bringing  more  suffering  to 
the  man  he  had  tried  so  vilely  to  injure, 
helped  to  increase  my  anger. 

We  marched  side  by  side  down  Holborn 
towards  Goldsmith's  offices  in  Ely  Place, 
without  a  word  on  either  side.  An  outer 
door  was  open,  and  a  dapper  little  City  man 
was  in  the  act  of  exchanging  a  final  word 
with  a  clerk,  and  half  blocked  up  the  door- 
way. Pole,  who  had  got  a  yard  ahead  of 
me,  set  this  personage  on  one  side  without 
apology  and  walked  past  him,  I  following. 
There  were  two  other  jDeople  in  the  room, 
and  one  of  them  with  a  pen  behind  his  ear 
made  a  step  or  two  forward  as  we  entered. 
Pole,  without  paying  any  heed  to  him,  went 
straight  to  a  door  marked  "  Private,"  turned 
the  handle,  and  entered  the  further  room.  I 
still  kept  at  his  heels,  and  was  in  time  to  see 
the  start  of  amazement  with  which  Gold- 
smith half  arose  from  the  chair  he  sat  in.  I 
had  no  sooner  entered  than  Pole  slammed  to 
the  door,  turned  the  key,  withdrew  it,  and 
put  it  in  his  pocket.  I  took  advantage  of 
the  time  afforded  me  by  this  movement  to 
place  myself  between  the  two. 

Goldsmith  went  verj^  white,  and  those 
jetty  little  eyes  of  his  glanced  hither  and 
thither  in  a  rapid,  unavailing  search  for  a 
way  of  retreat. 

"AVhat  do  you  mead  by  this  1"  he  de- 
manded. "  That's  a  very  curious  way  of 
entering  a  business  office.  Bister  Pole." 

"  Yes,"  said  Pole;  "it's  a  curious  way  of 
entering  a  business  office,  Mr.  Goldsmith. 
But  it's  a  curious  sort  of  creature  that  keeps 
the  office,  and  I  have  a  curious  little  bit  of 
business  to  transact  with  him." 
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There  was  a  tone  of  relishing  badinage  in 
Pole's  voice,  but  there  "was  no  suspicion  of 
humour  in  his  look,  and  -what  with  the  ban- 
tering tone  and  the  sternness  of  the  gaze  he 
encountered,  ]\Ir.  Goldsmith  saw  such  excel- 
lent reasons  for  fear  that  he  turned  paler 
still,  and  his  hands  began  to  tremble  visibly. 

"  I  don't  understand  you,"  he  responded 
nervously. 

"I  think  you  partly  understand  me,"  Pole 
answered  in  the  same  mocking  voice.  "  I 
think  we  shall  understand  each  other  very 
thoroughly  before  long." 

The  ofiered  prospect  of  a  perfect  under- 
standing was  evidently  unpleasant  to  Gold- 
smith. He  must  have  known  perfectly  well 
that  there  was  no  way  of  retreat  for  him,  but 
the  jetty  little  eyes  went  on  seeking  for  one 
all  the  same.  He  made  a  great  effort  to  pull 
himself  together,  and  partially  succeeded. 

"  Have  the  goodness  to  explaid  yourself," 
he  said. 

There  was  a  big  ruler  lying  on  the  desk, 
and  his  hand  reached  out  furtively  towards 
it.  Before  I  had  a  chance  to  moA^e  Pole 
made  a  swift  step  forward  and  possessed 
himself  of  Goldsmith's  defensive  weapon.  I 
was  afraid  that  the  promised  understanding 
was  coming  about  precipitately,  but  Pole 
merely  dropped  the  ruler  into  a  waste-paper 
basket  out  of  Goldsmith's  reach,  and  then 
seated  himself. 

"When  my  friend,  ]\Ir.  Denham,  here," 
Pole  began,  "had  the  distinguished  honour 
of  crossing  the  Channel  in  your  company, 
you  told  him,  as  I  learn,  that  you  were  on 
your  way  to  see  a  client  in  Paris." 

Goldsmith  must  have  known  pretty  well 
already  what  was  coming,  and  he  was  pale 
enough  in  all  conscience  already.  But  at 
this  oiDening  of  the  case  against  him,  such 
colour  as  his  face  still  had,  deserted  it,  and 
his  moist  and  pulpy  lips  took  a  bluish  tinge. 

"  You  described  that  client  as  a  lady.  You 
said  that  she  would  one  day  occupy  a  high 
position,  and  make  a  noise  in  the  world.  I 
suppose  that  you  are  already  aAvare  that 
Mr.  Denham  met  that  client  of  yours  four 
days  ago  ? " 

"  HoAv  should  I  know  that  1 "  asked  Gold- 
smith. "  And  if  I  did  know  it,  what  is  there 
id  that  to  make  a  row  about  ?  " 

The  manner  of   his  inquiry  was  utterly 
unsuccessful,   and   it   was   evident  that   he  I 
knew  as  much.  I 

"NoAv,"Pole  continued,  "since  you  Adsited  1 
your  client  personally,  it  is  only  reasonable  i 
to  presume  that  you  were  aware  of  her  iden- 
tity." 
XXIX— 30 


"  What  are  you  trying  to  talk  about  ? " 
cried  Goldsmith,  Avith  a  Avietched  attempt  to 
look  surprised  and  puzizled.  "  Of  course 
I've  been  aAvare  of  her  idcdity.  I  got  a 
letter  from  her  odly  yesterdaj'.  I  don't 
know  Avhat  business  it  is  of  yours,  or  Avhat 
you  come  here  and  talk  about  her  for." 

As  often  happens,  the  sound  of  the  little 
scoundrel's  voice  seemed  to  lenil  him  cour- 
age, and  I  fancy  he  saAv  a  glimmer  of  hope 
that  the  lines  of  his  defence  might  shield 
him  after  all  if  he  Averc  only  alloAved  to  get 
behind  them.  His  shaking  hands  made  a 
search  amongst  a  little  heap  of  documents, 
pigeon-holed  in  one  of  the  compartments  of 
the  knee-table  at  Avhich  he  sat.  He  pro- 
duced one  of  the  papers  with  a  frightened, 
blustering  flourish,  and  slapped  it  on  the 
table  as  if  he  Avould  have  said  that  that  alone 
Avould  clear  him  of  any  possible  as^^ersion. 

"There's  the  letter,"  he  said;  "it's  got 
nothing  to  do  Avith  you  so  far  as  I  knoAv, 
but  you  cad  look  at  it  if  you  like." 

Pole  extended  his  hand  as  if  asking  for 
the  document,  and  I,  standing  between  him 
and  the  table,  passed  it  to  him,  and  slightly 
changing  my  posture,  Avas  able  to  read  it 
Avith  him.     It  ran  thus  : — 

"  Lyons,  64,  Eue  de  la  Eegence. 
"  Dear  Sir, — During  f eAv  days  my  adresse 
aaqII  be  as  here  aboA'e.  I  myself  haA"e  found 
forced  to  quit  Paris,  and  am  myself  here 
established.  Behold  me  absent  of  my  docu- 
ments of  affairs,  and  it  must  that  you  wait 
my  return  for  a  fifteen  of  days.  Agree, 
dear  sir,  my  salutations  regretful  for  the  pain 
I  give  you, 

"Marie  Dajmal." 

"That's  the  kind  of  stuff  she  AA-rites," 
cried  Goldsmith,  as  Pole  handed  the  letter 
back  to  me.  "  She  picks  the  Avords  out  of 
the  dictionary." 

"This  document,  Mr.  Goldsmith,"  said 
Pole,  "is  of  no  interest  to  me.  It  is  not  in 
my  Avife's  handAATiting." 

At  this  Goldsmith  gave  a  great  start,  and 
tried  hard  to  feign  amazement. 

"  I  say.  Bister  Dedhab,"  he  said,  appeal- 
ing to  me,  "  if  he's  like  that  you  ought  to 
have  him  taken  care  of.  It  isn't  very  likely 
to  look  like  your  Avife's  handwriting.  It's 
quite  enough  that  there  should  haA'e  been 
such  a  surprising  personal  likeness  betAveen 
them.  D'ye  think  it's  that  "• — he  appealed 
to  me  again — "that's  turned  him  queer? 
Has  he  seen  the  lady  1 " 

"  I  myself,"  I  answered,  impatient  alike  of 
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Pole's  sayaQ'e  banter  and  Goldsmith's  shuffl- 
ing,  "  I  myself  saw  Mrs.  Pole  alive  on  Mon- 
day last  in  Paris,  and  dined  at  the  same 
table  with  her." 

"Well,  upod  my  Avord,"  cried  Mr.  Gold- 
smith, with  a  very  creditable  assumption  of 
amazement  this  time,  though  his  success  was 
achieved  too  late  to  be  of  much  service  to 
him ;  "  the  pair  of  you  are  mad  together. 
There's  a  likedess,  I  admit  that  there's  a 
likedess,  but  it  ain't  so  strong  as  that  comes 
to,  not  by  long  chalks." 

"Very  well,  Mr.  Goldsmith,"  said  Pole, 
"  I  will  tell  3' ou  what .  j-ou  shall  do.  You 
shall  pi;t  yourself  in  my  charge  from  this 
moment^  you  shall  conduct  me  into  the 
presence  of  this  client  of  yours,  and  you 
shall  be  so  watched  that  you  shall  have  no 
opportunity  of  warning  her  of  our  arrival. 
If  your  statement  is  true  I  will  pay  you 
your  own  claim  for  wasted  time,  and  for 
expenses." 

This  proposal  made  Goldsmith  more  un- 
comfortable than  ever,  but  he  aflfected  to 
treat  it  as  a  mere  piece  of  madness. 

"  I'm  not  going  gallivanting  off  to  France 
on  a  fool's  errad  with  a  couple  of  madmen," 
he  declared.  "  I've  got  my  business  to  see 
to,  and  I'm  going  to  see  to  it." 

"  My  good  Goldsmith,"  said  Pole,  with  a 
cruel  suavity,  "lAvill  give  you  my  cheque 
for  five  hundred  pounds  at  this  moment.  It 
will  be  honoured  on  your  return." 

"  What  a  piece  of  nodsense  ! "  cried  Gold- 
smith. "What  do  I  want  to  rob  you  of  five 
hundred  pounds  for?  There's  the  lady's 
address,  64,  Eoo  de  la  Regedce,  Lyods.  Go 
and  make  a  call  on  her." 

"  You  won't  earn  five  hundred  pounds  so 
easily  ? "  asked  Pole. 

"  No !  "  shouted  Goldsmith.  "  I  won't  be 
bothered  any  more  with  such  a  pack  of 
foolery.  Go  and  see  the  lady.  Go  and  see 
her." 

"Will  you  earn  five  hundred  pounds," 
Pole  asked,  "l)y  a  ten-minutes'  drive  in  a 
cab  1 " 

He  drew  from  his  pocket  a  copy  of  the 
photographic  portrait  he  had  left  Avith  the 
agent  in  Paris,  and  held  it  up  before  Gold- 
smith. 

"ISTo,  I  won't,"  snarled  Goldsmith,  Avith- 
out  Avaiting  to  hear  Avhat  might  be  proposed 
to  him.  "  I  Avon't  have  anything  to  do  Avith 
you." 

"  I  think  it  possible,"  Pole  said,  in  the 
same  unrelenting  cjuiet  A'oice,  "  that  we  may 
have  much  to  do  with  each  other  by-and- 
by.     I  offer  you  five  hundred  pounds  if  you 


Avill   drive  Avith  me   to   St.   BartholomeAv's 

Hospital,  and  declare  that  this  is  a  portrait 

j  of  the  dying  Avoman  whom    you  identified 

!  there  as  Adelaide  Pole.      Will  you  earn  the 

money  1  " 

Goldsmith  returned  no  answer  this  time, 
but  his  breath  greAv  thick  and  husky,  and 
his  glance  darted  hither  and  thither  in  a 
'  panic-stricken  reneAval  of  his  search  for  a 
I  Avay  of  escape.  There  were  curious,  dry- 
looking  little  flecks  of  foam  upon  his  lips, 
and  his  hands  no  longer  merely  trembled. 
j  They  shook  like  those  of  a  man  Avith  the 
palsy.  Pole  returned  the  photograph  to  his 
pocket,  and  rose  to  his  feet,  buttoning  his 
coat  as  he  did  so.  He  held  the  Avhip  tightly 
clenched  in  his  right  hand  meauAvhile,  and 
the  little  Jew  coAvered  in  his  seat  before  him. 
I  put  myself  betAA^een  the  tAvo,  and  looked 
Pole  in  the  face. 

"This  man,"  I  said,  "has  done  you  too 
great  a  wrong  to  be  paid  for  in  this  Avay. 
You  shall  not  put  yourself  in  the  Avrong  if  I 
can  help  it." 

"  Let  me  get  by.  Jack,"  he  said  in  a  tone 
of  quiet  commonplace. 

"  If  you  Avili  have  a  little  reason,"  I 
ansAvered  him,  "  you  Avill  knoAV  Avhat  must 
come  of  this.  If  you  lay  violent  hands  upon 
this  pitiful  little  rascal  here,  you  disgrace 
yourself  publicly.  You  can't  keep  out  of  the 
exposure  some  names  that  are  sacred  to 
you." 

"  Let  me  get  by,"  he  said. 

"  I  Avill  not  let  you  get  by,"  I  answered. 
"I  am  too  much  your  friend." 

"You  don't  Avant  to  quarrel  with  me, 
Denham  ? " 

"  Not  I  :  but  you  shall  only  do  this  mad 
and  useless  thing  by  making  me  unable  to 
prevent  it." 

During  this  contention.  Goldsmith  had 
risen  and  stolen  to  the  Avaste-paper  basket, 
where  he  secured  the  big  ruler.  Then  he 
entrenched  himself  behind  an  arm-chair  in 
a  corner,  and  stood  to  Avatch  the  progress 
of  events  Avith  a  natural  and  excusable 
anxiety. 

"  Wait  a  moment,"  Pole  said,  Avith  an  odd 
gleam  at  me,  half-humorous,  half-mournful, 
and  altogether  afi"ectionate.  "  Perhaps  you 
and  I  may  arriv^e  at  a  compromise,  old  f elloAV. 
I  don't  Avant  to  make  this  visit  altogether 
profitless,  and  I  have  a  proposal  to  make.  I 
am  going  to  ask  Mr.  Goldsmith  my  Avife's  real 
Avhereabouts.  If  he  Avill  give  me  that  I  Avill 
let  him  off  so  far  as  this  goes,  and  if  he  Avill 
not,  I  shall  ask  your  indulgence  whilst  I  flog 
him  till  he  does." 
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I  think  there  is  nothing  so  tragic  in  this 
world  that  it  can  altogether  exclude  the 
clement  of  liiunour.  The  whole  of  this 
business  was  tragic  and  bitter  enough,  but 
if  I  had  had  to  change  places  with  Gold- 
smith for  it,  I  could  not  have  sa'^'cd  myself 
from  laughter  at  the  sight  of  his  counte- 
nance, when  I  acceded  to  Pole's  proposal. 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  "  I  consent  to  that,  because 
I  know  he  is  not  the  sort  of  man  to  take  a 
thrashing  for  anybody's  sake." 

The  little  man  in  the  corner  had  obviously 
experienced  a  beautiful  relief  at  my  inter- 
position. But  now  he  fell  into  a  state  of 
terror  altogether  aliject. 

"I  shall  take  it  fightig,"  he  quavered 
from  behind  his  arm-chair,  and  made  a  para- 
lytic show  Avith  the  big  ruler.  "I  ain't 
goig  to  be  knocked  about  and  not  retaliate. 
You  can't  expect  that.  Bister  Pole,  now  can 
you  ?  I  put  it  to  you.  You  can't  expect 
me  not  to  retaliate." 

"  You  pledge  yourself,  Denham,"  said 
Pole,  "  not  to  interfere  between  this  fellow 
and  myself  if  he  refuses  me  an  answer," 

"  Certainly,"  I  replied  ;  "  if  he  refuses  the 
answer  I  leave  him  in  your  hands." 

At  this  response  Goldsmith  gave  an  ex- 
asperated little  whine,  and  snatched  the 
arm-chair  closer. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Goldsmith,"  said  Pole,  sternly 
advancing  upon  him,  "you  know  what  I 
Avant.  Will  j'ou  give  it  to  me  peacefully, 
or  shall  I  be  compelled  to  thrash  it  out  of 
you  1 " 

"  How  should  I  know  what  you  want  1 " 
Goldsmith  asked,  Avatching  Pole's  riding 
whip  with  comfortlessly  expectant  eye. 

"  I  Avant  you  to  give  me  my  wife's  ad- 
dress." 

"  Her  address,"  said  the  wretched  HebrcAv, 
"  is  at  Kedsal  Greed." 

"  Come  from  behind  that  chair,"  said 
Pole,  Avith  a  sudden  sternness.  "  Take  a 
seat  at  your  table.  Take  this  pen.  Write 
the  address  upon  that  envelope.  I  give 
you  sixty  seconds.  If  it  is  not  done  by 
that  time  you  shall  take  the  consequences." 

He  drew  out  his  Avatch,  and  looked  at  it 
fixedly,  his  right  hand  sAvishing  the  riding- 
Avhip  up  and  doAvn  Avith  a  threatening  and 
disturbing  sound. 

"  Fifteen  seconds,"  he  said,  after  Avhat  had 
seemed  a  much  longer  pause.  Then,  after  a 
pause,  which  seemed  even  longer,  "  Thirty 
seconds."  Goldsmith  dipped  the  pen,  and 
groaned.  "Forty  seconds,"  said  Pole.  Gold- 
smith groaned  again,  and  the  pen  began  to 
travel  rapidly. 


The  address  was  Avritten,  and  Pole,  taking 
it  from  the  tal)le,  read,  "  Madame  Damal,  28, 
I-iue  Kacine,  Quartier  de  I'Odcion,  Paris."  He 
pressed  it  on  the  blotting-pad  Avhich  lay 
upon  the  table,  and  placed  it  in  his  pocket- 
book. 

"And  noAv,"  he  said,  "you  knoAv  better 
than  I  to  what  penalties  you.  have  made 
yourself  liable  by  joining  in  this  conspiracy. 
Your  safest  Avay  Avill  be  to  put  me  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Avhole  plot  and  its  purpose." 

Goldsmith  seemed  to  realise  this,  and  in 
a  Avhile  he  began  a  confused  and  intricate 
narrative,  Avhieh  being  unravelled  and  plainly 
told,  amounted  to  this  :  On  a  certain  diiy, 
bctAveen  four  and  five  months  earlier,  Mrs. 
Pole  had  Avitnessed  a  street  accident.  She 
had  folloAved  the  Avoman  who  Avas  injured  to 
the  hospital,  and  had  there  professed  to 
identify  her  as  Adelaide  Pole.  She  had 
given  a  false  name  and  address,  and  had 
come  at  once  to  Goldsmith  to  inform  him  of 
the  move  she  had  made,  and  to  tell  him  its 
purpose.  The  woman  Avas,  beyond  doubt, 
fatally  injured,  and  the  hospital  surgeons 
gave  no  hope  of  her  recovery.  Mrs.  Pole 
induced  Goldsmith  to  assist  in  the  pretended 
identification,  and  it  Avas  he  Avho  had  found 
money  for  the  fu.neral  expenses.  He  had, 
since  that  time,  supported  his  felloAv-con- 
spirator,  in  the  belief  that  Pole  Avould  re- 
marry, and  that  they  would  then  be  able  to 
black-mail  him  to  almost  any  extent.  JMrs. 
Pole's  object  Avas  mainly  to  be  reA'enged 
upon  her  husband.  Goldsmith  professed  to 
have  been  more  than  half  frightened  into  the 
transaction  by  her  tlu'eats. 

"  She's  got  ad  aAvful  temper,  Bister  Pole," 
he  said.  "  She's  an  extremelj'  violedt 
person.  You  knoAV  she  is.  I  Avouldn't  live 
Avith  such  a  Avomau  for  the  Avorld.  I  can 
sympathise  Avitli  j^ou,  sir,  I  can  indeed." 

"I  Avill  not  decide  at  present,"  Pole 
answered,  disregarding,  not  unnaturally, 
this  novel  sentiinent  of  Mr.  Goldsmith's. 
"I  may  take  criminal  proceedings  against 
both  of  you." 

"Oh,"  cried  Goldsmith,  "I  hope  that 
better  coudsels  may  prevail  Avith  you." 

"  If,"  Pole  pursued,  "  you  give  one  sign 
to  my  Avife  of  my  knoAAdedge  of  her  Avhere- 
abouts,  I  shall  enter  on  those  proceedings  at 
once.  You  understand  that  I  make  no  pro- 
mise of  refraining  from  them  in  anj'  case.  I 
only  Avarn  you  that  any  communication  from 
you  to  my  Avife  Avill  precipitate  matters." 

Goldsmith  Avas  so  thoroughly  coAved  by 
this  time  that  the  Avarniug  seemed  unneces- 
sary. 
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"I've  washed  my  hands  of  the  whole 
business,"  he  exclaimed.  "  I'll  have  no  more 
to  do  with  it.  I'd  never  have  put  a  finger 
to  it  if  you  hadn't  chucked  me  idto  the 
river.  But  look  here  now,  Bister  Pole. 
You  look  at  it,  Bister  Dedhab.  Suppose 
anybody  chucked  either  one  of  you  idto  the 
river  and  you  got  a  chance  to  land  him  one 
on  a  dark  night  three  months  after,  and  if 
you  thought  it  was  quite  safe  to  do  it,  do 
you  think  yoii'd  let  the  chance  go  by  1     I 


put  it  to  3^ou,  gentlebed.  I  put  it  to  you  as 
hodourable  and  high-minded  men." 

Pole  unlocked  the  door,  and  we  left  this 
query  unanswered. 

When  we  came  upon  the  street,  with 
the  clerks  in  Mr.  Goldsmith's  employ  staring 
after  us,  as  well  they  might,  he  passed  his 
arm  through  mine,  and  gave  a  little  friendly 
pressure. 

"  I'm  very  much  obliged,  Denham.  You 
have  saved  me  from  a  very  grave  folly." 


THE  WAYSIDE  EEST. 


By  charlotte  BAIN. 


TTUSH  !  let  no  -u^andering  wind 

Invade  the  silence  of  onr  wayside  bower ! 
No  cruel  chance  unkind 

Cloud  the  blue  heaven  of  a  happy  hoiu- ! 

Grant  us  Thy  peace,  Lord,  now, 

With  brooding  bird  and  crooning  honeybee, 
Under  the  "blissful  bough 

Where  blossom  blushes  on  the  apple  tree  ! 

Solace  our  world-worn  eyes 

With  those  quaint  toys  of  Thine  that  please  us  best. 
Our  childhood's  grand  surprise, 

The  old  soft  wonder  of  the  new-built  nest ! 

Through  the  dim  budding  woods 

Alight  with  primroses,  lead  Thou  the  way, 

Show  us  Thy  downy  broods 

Around  the  hen — Thy  silly  lambs  at  play  ! 


Bid  Hope's  glad  anthem  float 

Thi-o'  the  dim  chambers  of  the  harassed  brain, 
Sweeter  than  thrush's  note 

In  leafy  covert  after  summer  rain. 

Let  Joy  peep  shyly  in, 

Presh  from  the  meadows,  dewy-footed,  fair, 
A  flower-crowned  fairyldn 

With  buttercups  as  yeUow  as  her  hair ! 

Soft !  how  the  moments  pass 

In  this  sweet  nook  aswe  sit  dreaming  on  T 

The  dew  is  off  the  grass, 


But  we  have  caught  it- 


-now  we  must  be  gone ! 


So,  shouldering  our  load, 

Cheered  by  a  draught  from  Thy  perennial  spring, 
Thy  pilgrims  take  the  road — 

The  long  white  road — and,  as  we  travel,  sing  ! 


SUNDAY  EEADINGS  EOE  JUNE. 

By  the  EDITOR. 


FIRST   SUNDAY. 

"  Por  thine  is  the  kingdom  and  the  power." 

Read  Psalm  cslv.  ;  1  Cor.  sv.  19 — 28. 

ALL  writers  are  agreed  that  external 
authority  is  against  the  retention  of 
the  doxology.  And  yet  the  internal  evidence 
is  so  strono-  that  some  believe  it  to  have 
been  a  liturgical  reading  so  common  in  the 
days  of  Christ  as  to  have  been  omitted 
at  first  from  the  text,  because  too  well 
known  to  require  formal  introduction.  Such 
a  supposition  is  at  least  sufficient  to  prove 
how  much  the  doxology  has  been  felt  to  be 
in   harmony   Avith   the    rest   of   the   Lord's 


Prayer.     The  ideas  are  undoubtedly  scrip- 
tural and  most  valuable  in  this  connection. 
!      It  seems  natural  that  the  prayer  should 
I  en<l  in  a  doxology.     The  outburst  of  ])raise 
:  at  the  end  is  the  efflorescing  of  the  previous 
petitions  into  worship.     As  a  conclusion  it 
forms  a  grand  echo  and  seal  to  all  that  went 
;  before.     The  prayer  begins  with  the  longing 
that  the  kingdom  of  the  Father  should  come, 
that  His  name  should  be  hallowed,  and  His 
will  done  ;  it  ends  with  the  joyful  assertion, 
"  Thine  is  the  kingdom  and  power  and  glory, 
for  ever  and  ever." 

We  arc  thereby  taught  the  true  function 
of  praise  as  the  instinctive  utterance  of  the 
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heart  when  it  is  full  of  love  to  God,  he- 
ca.Lsc  seeing  His  goodness.  It  is  only  as 
we  have  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  pre- 
vious petitions,  only  as  we  have  sincerely 
desired  the  glorifying  of  His  great  name, 
only  as  we  have  learned  to  be  dependent 
on  Him  as  children,  and  to  be  forsivinsr 
towards  others  as  He  also  forcrives  us,  and 
know  that  He  educates  us,  and  disciplines 
us,  and  delivers  us  from  evil,  that  we  can 
with  great  joy  utter  the  ascription  of  glory. 
There  is  nothing  grander,  more  coui'ageous 
and  helpful  than  such  praise.  When  men 
sing  aloud  and  with  glad  hearts  to  God  they 
are  truly  strong. 

(1.)  "  Thine  is  the  kingdom."  It  is  there- 
fore not  ours  or  the  devil's.  Thank  God  it 
is  not !  There  are  those  in  the  present  day 
Avho  would  treat  as  obsolete  the  acknowledsj- 
ment  of  God  as  King  in  any  real  sense  over 
men  and  nations.  This  is  a  modern  tendency, 
for  in  all  ages  and  countries  a  belief  in  some 
divine  Power  has  ever  been  recognised  as  the 
foundation  of  all  authority;  and  however 
superstitious  such  a  creed  may  have  some- 
times been,  it  seems  surely  worthier  than  the 
arrogance  which  would  exclude  Deity  from 
the  public  confession  of  a  nation.  Society' 
must  alwaj^s  be  founded  on  some  belief.  It 
has  been  well  said,  "  If  we  refuse  to  say, 
'Thine  is  the  kingdom,'  it  can  only  be  by 
substituting  some  other  formula."  And  when 
that  formula  practically  takes  the  shape  "  ours 
is  the  kingdom,  and  our  wills  constitute  the 
only  authorit}',"  the  people  may  soon  give  it 
an  interpretation  its  first  propounders  never 
intended.  Self-Avill  is  next  of  kin  to  selfish- 
ness, and  the  will  of  a  majorit}',  if  taught 
to  recognise  no  other  foundation  for  law 
than  itself,  if  taught  that  obedience  to 
the  will  of  God  is  a  worn-out  belief,  may 
become  in  an  incredibly  short  time  the 
most  destructive  of  all  forces.  The  autho- 
rity of  God  cannot  be  touched  without 
afi'ecting  the  society  which  dares  publicly 
to  abjure  it. 

But  nothing  that  man  can  do  will  by  any 
possibility  alter  the  fact :  "  Thine  is  the 
kingdom."  "  The  Lord  God  omnipotent 
reigneth."  The  devil  at  the  Temptation, 
when  he  showed  to  Christ  as  in  a  moment  of 
time  "  all  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  and 
the  glorj^  of  them,"  «aid,  "All  these  things 
will  I  fiive  thee  if  thou  wilt  fall  down  and 
worship  me."  There  was  a  sense  in  which 
that  was  true.  There  are  kinodoms  of  much 
power  to  be  gained  through  unscrupulous 
wickedness,  with  a  certain  kind  of  splendour, 
■wealth,  and  genius.     There  is  such  a  glory  \ 


as  that  of  Nero,  or  Sardanapalus,  or  Buona- 
parte. If  we  equally  worship  selfishness  we 
may  gain,  according  to  our  capacity,  similar 
rewards.  But  that  is  not  the  kingdom  that 
abideth  for  ever.  The  kingdom  of  God 
moves  on,  making  the  very  wrath  of  man  to 
[  praise  him.  It  is  not  the  devil,  but  God  who 
shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever.  Order,  not 
disorder,  is  supreme.  Law,  not  confusion, 
is  eternal.  We  may  therefore  rejoice  as  we 
say,  "  Thine,  0  Father,  is  the  kingdom,  and 
thy  will  shall  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in 
heaven." 

(2.)  "  Thine  is  the  power."  W^e  are  again 
met  by  the  consciousness  of  Avhat  appears  to 
be  other  powers.  This  age  is  full  of  the 
achievements  of  man's  genius.  Domain  after 
domain  has  been  conquered.  Like  a  god  man 
rules  over  the  earth,  making  the  lightning  his 
messenger  and  defying  the  tempest  with  his 
mighty  engines.  And  yet,  Avhose  are  those 
powers  which  are  thus  wielded  ?  The  power 
of  man  is  but  the  result  of  liis  submission  to 
the  power  of  God,  and  using  His  laws  by 
obeying  them.  It  is  God's  electricity  which 
flashes  the  message  from  continent  to  con- 
tinent. It  is  God's  fire,  stored  for  ages  in  the 
coal,  which  drives  the  steamer  through  the 
hurricane. 

We  have  yet  to  learn  that  it  is  by  a  like 
submission  to  God  that  we  can  obtain  similar 
victories  in  the  social  and  moral  world.  For 
it  is  only  by  the  power  of  the  divine  law  of 
love,  and  by  obedience  to  the  highest  claims 
of  righteousness,  forgiveness,  and  brother- 
hood, that  we  shall  get  power  to  make  the 
kingdoms  of  the  world  the  kin"dom  of  the 
Lord. 

The  Church  has  tried  nearly  every  kind 
of  power,  except  the  divine  powers  that 
are  revealed  in  this  prayer.  Selfishness, 
ambition,  cpiarrelling,  and  party  spirit  have 
been  tried,  and  what  has  been  the  result  1 
Look  at  Cliristendom !  it  is  as  yet  unchris- 
tianised.  Look  at  commerce !  it  is  the 
strusrole  for  survival  of  the  fittest,  lea^nns;  a 
fearful  wreckage  in  its  path.  Look  at  eccle- 
siasticism !  it  is  a  witness  for  feuds  and 
separation  instead  of  brotherhood.  AVhat 
might  there  not  be  accomplished  if  Chris- 
tians were  to  act  as  the  man  of  science  acts 
when  he  studies  God's  laws  and  uses  them 
in  obedience  ?  It  woidd  surely  be  a  hopeful 
change  if  the  Church  of  God  were  thus  to 
carry  into  actual  life  the  divine  laws  of  self- 
sacrifice,  of  humbleness,  love,  forgiveness, 
and  mercy,  and  were  to  arm  itself  with  the 
powers  described  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
and  in  St.  Paul's  description  of  the  value  of 
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charity.  As  far  as  these  powers  have  hitherto 
been  tried  they  have  never  failed,  and  it  has 
yet  to  be  seen  whether  the  promise  shall  not 
be  literally  fulfilled  that  the  saints  shall  truly 
])ossess  the  earth,  through  the  self-forgetful 
use  of  God's  divine  power  of  holy  love  and 
of  inflexible  righteousness. 


SECOND   SUNDAY. 

"Thine  is  ...  .  the  giory  for  ever  and  ever,  Amen." 
Read  Daniel  vii.  13—20 ;  Revelation  xxi.  1—8. 

The  end  of  all  creation  is  the  glory  of  God 
— for  the  word  means  the  manifestation  of 
what  God  is  and  His  recognition  by  the  in- 
telligent universe.  The  earth  is  thus  said 
to  be  full  of  the  glor}^  of  God,  because  there 
is  manifested  in  nature  and  in  history  His 
Eternal  Power  and  Godhead — His  wisdom, 
mercy  and  righteousness.  And  the  state- 
ment that  His  shall  be  the  glory  for  ever  and 
ever  is  a  magnificent  declaration,  for  it  links 
the  kingdom  and  the  power  which  are  His 
with  the  divine  purpose  of  revealing  through 
them  the  all-holy  and  all-loving  name  of 
our  Father  in  heaven,  in  a  never-ending  pro- 
gression. Whatever  there  may  be  of  natural 
evolution,  there  is  nothing  so  grand  as  this 
conception  of  a  divine  manifestation  and  the 
evolution  of  a  fuller  and  fuller  apprehension 
of  God. 

We  are  lifted  here  to  a  very  high  and  sub- 
lime point  of  view.  If  we  have  learned  that 
there  is  a  divine  kingdom  within  which  we 
and  all  things  are  even  now ;  that  the  uni- 
verse is  not  a  haphazard  affair,  but  that  it  is 
under  the  will  of  God  for  ever  and  ever ; 
that  no  creature  can  divert  or  withstand  the 
mighty  "intent"  for  Avhich  all  things  have 
been  made  and  are  being  governed  ;  that 
the  devil  and  his  angels  cannot  destroy 
the  fulfilment  of  the  glorious  destiny 
towards  which  creation  is  moving ;  then 
may  we  sing  with  full  hearts,  in  the  face 
of  every   kind  of  pessimism,  the   glad    old 

let  the  earth 


Psalm — "  The  Lord  reigneth, 
rejoice." 

And  when  we  know  that  His  is  "  the 
glory  for  ever  and  ever  "  we  can  think  of  al- 
mighty and  inscrutable  power,  not  as  a 
terror,  but  as  the  instrument  of  the  highest 
good-will  towards  creation.  We  are  not 
sufficiently  alive  to  the  magnificence  of  the 
foundation  on  which  our  hopes  rest.  Were 
it  otherwise,  how  frightful  would  existence 
become  !  Can  we  even  imagine  the  possi- 
bility of  the  opposite  being  true  ?  Can  we  con- 
ceive irresistible  power  being  in  the  hands  of 


a  wicked,  instead  of  a  loving  and  holv  Beins;  ? 
To  picture"  a  universe  governed  by  omnipotent 
cruelty  or  omnipotent  caprice  would  be  to 
invest  life  with  the  horror  of  a  nightmare. 
And  it  is  nothing  less  than  such  a  night- 
mare which  those  would  have  us  accept  Avho 
tell  us  that,  for  aught  we  know,  our  existence 
has  no  guide  or  purpose.  The  ghastly  dream 
of  Jean  Paul  Kichter,  when  he  suggests  the 
horror  were  the  news  to  go  forth  that  God 
was  dead,  and  that  there  was  no-v^  no  King, 
no  Father,  no  end  towards  which  our  des- 
tinies were  being  shaped — is  practically  the 
awful  reality  which  many  of  the  modern 
"  fools  "  who  "  say  in  their  hearts  that  there 
is  no  God  "  would  have  us  believe.  But  we 
turn  from  such  terrors  with  fresh  joy  as  we 
repeat  this  doxology,  and  looking  up  to  the 
God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
can  say,  "  Thine,  0  Father,  is  the  kingdom, 
and  the  power  and  the  glory,  for  ever  and 
ever."  For  we  are  taught  that  the  use  of 
Infinite  Power  will  be  for  the  endless 
advance  of  goodness  and  for  the  glorifying 
of  that  Father  whom  we  adore,  and  for  the 
manifestation  of  His  wisdom,  love  and  truth 


We  gain  a  new  sense  of  the  grandeur  of  ex- 
istence and  can  thank  God  that  He  has  made 
us  to  be  sharers  of  such  a  future.  When  we 
thus  know  Him  we  can  look  calmly  forth  on 
the  problems  which  at  present  we  cannot 
solve ;  on  the  mysteries  of  life  and  death ;  on 
the  confusions  that  for  a  time  seem  to  dis- 
appoint our  hopes,  and  on  the  various  changes 
— the  retreats  as  well  as  the  advances— which 
often  characterize  the  long  campaign  between 
good  and  evil.  Because  all  are  in  His  hand, 
we  can  peacefully  contemplate  the  vast  ma- 
terial forces  which  surround  us,  of  which 
science  speaks,  and  before  which  we  are 
helpless.  "Hallelujah!  for  the  Lord  God 
Omnipotent  reigneth." 

And  in  token  of  this  our  confidence  we 
say  "Amen."  We  must  also  connect  it  with 
every  petition  uttered  in  the  prayer.  The 
"Amen"  becomes  then  the  majestic  assent 
of  the  Church  of  God,  as  well  as  the  humble 
assent  of  every  believer  in  the  Father,  to  the 
truth  and  the  hope  which  the  Lord's  prayer 
sets  forth. 

Witii  that  "Amen"  uttered  in  our  own 
hearts  let  us  conclude  these  brief  meditations 
on  a  prayer  which  may  well  appear  to  em- 
brace everything  that  is  needful  for  our 
guidance.  He  who  can  pray  it  in  spirit  and  in 
truth,  and  who  in  any  measure  can  live  the 
prayer  towards  his  Father  in  heaven  and  his 
brother-man  on  earth,  has  learned  the  essence 
of  all  religion. 
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THIRD   SUNDAY. 

ON   EEJOICING    ■WITH    TREMBLIXG. — I. 

"  Kcjoicc  -n-ith  trembling." — Psalm  ii.  11. 

Head  Psahn  xcvii. ;  John  svi.  20—33. 

There  is  a  Psalm  which  begins,  "  The  Lord 
reigneth,  let  the  earth  rejoice,"  and  there  is 
another  whose  first  woixl  is  "  The  Lord  reign- 
eth, let  the  people  tremble."  They  each 
represent  the  double  aspect  in  which  God 
manifests  Himself — at  one  time  in  storm  and 
earthquake,  at  another  in  summer  loveliness 
and  beauty — and  both  are  aspects  of  the  one 
love,  which  now  purifies  and  now  nourishes. 
So  have  we  felt  standing  beside  an  alpine 
glacier,  where  the  ice-river  melts,  and  the  soil 
is  moist  with  the  ooze  of  the  loosened  waters. 
Looking  upward,  nothing  was  visible  but  the 
grandeur  and  desolation  of  majestic  crags 
furrowed  by  age  and  storm,  of  long  sheets  of 
snow,  and  of  the  untrodden  wildernesses  of 
perpetual  winter.  The  overwhelming  subli- 
mity seemed  worthy  of  omnipotence,  and  mor- 
tality, crushed  by  a  sense  of  its  frailty,  was 
ready  to  exclaim,  "  What  is  man  that  thou 
shouldest  visit  him  1 "  But  when,  under  the 
awe  of  such  thoughts,  the  eye  was  turned  to 
the  ground,  lo  !  there  was  at  our  feet  such  a 
blush  of  Avild  flowers,  blue  and  golden,  shed- 
ding their  tender  fragrance  even  at  the  very 
edge  of  the  eternal  snow,  and  all  tended  by 
the  same  hand  that  had  shattered  the  hills  and 
poured  forth  the  streams,  that  fear  was  turned 
into  joy.  While  PoAver  cried  "  Tremble,"  Love 
answered  "Rejoice,"  and  both  voices  are 
true. 

It  is  the  will  of  God  that  we  should  re- 
joice. He  commands  us  to  do  so,  and  if  we 
h'aVe  no  joy,  it  is  because  we  are  hindered 
from  within.  Outward  circumstances  may 
forbid  happiness,  but  they  do  not  necessarily 
prevent  joy ;  for  happiness  springs  from 
things  external  to  us,  joy  from  what  we  are. 
The  spiritual  joy  into  which  we  are  called 
may  be  distinguished  from  the  unconscious 
gladness  of  Avhich  nature  itself  sometimes 
appears  so  full  that  we  can  speak  of  the 
"  mountains  breaking  forth  into  singing,"  and 
of  the  "  hills  clapping  their  hands,"  and  of  the 
"multitude  of  isles  rejoicing '"'  as  they  rise  out 
of  the  splendour  of  the  seas.  This,  however, 
is  really  the  reflection  only  of  man's  appre- 
ciation of  God  in  nature.  We  transfer  to 
earth  what  our  own  souls  feel.  "  Ours  is  her 
u-edding  garment,  ours  her  shroud."  In  like 
manner  there  is  the  joy  of  innocence,  which, 
pure  as  it  is,  cannot  reach  the  force  of  that 
joy  which  is  attained  although  we  have  a 


knowledge  of  evil  as  well  as  good.  The  joy 
of  children  is  beautiful,  and  so  also  was  the  joy 
of  Adam  and  Eve  when,  unreflecting  as  chil- 
dren, they  lived  simply  obedient.  But  how 
difierent  are  all  such  forms  of  joy  from  that 
of  Christ,  for  example,  when  He  said,  "  My 
joy  no  man  taketh  from  me,"  and  that  at  a 
time  when  every  external  circumstance  con- 
tributed some  element  of  suffering  !  And  the 
kind  of  joy  into  which  we  are  called  must  be 
one  that  can  be  possessed  by  us,  although  we 
also  may  carry  a  load  of  sad  experiences 
and  be  conscious  of  much  that  speaks  of 
sadness. 

The  fact  that  God  commands  us  to  rejoice 
indicates  not  only  the  possibility  of  our 
doing  so,  but  that  Ho  has  furnished  us  with 
that  which  ought  to  produce  joy.  No  one 
indeed  can  rejoice  in  obedience  to  a  command, 
as  little  as  they  can  love  a  person  because 
ordered  to  do  so.  Joy  must  arise  naturally, 
and  from  the  apprehension  of  things  which 
are  joy-giving  ;  and  when  Ave  are  told  to  re- 
joice it  must  be  in  consequence  of  our  having 
received   the   elements   necessary   for  glad- 


ness. 


It  is  not  necessary  to  specify  here  Avhat  these 
elements  are.  In  our  previous  Readings  on 
the  Lord's  Praj'er  Ave  have  considered  A^arious 
aspects  of  God's  dealings  Avith  us,  and  of  our 
relationship  to  Him,  Avhich,  if  duly  received, 
should  kindle  a  joy  that  the  world  cannot 
give  and  cannot  take  aAvay.  These  are  quite 
consistent  Avith,  and  may  include  CA-ery  loAver 
form  of  joy,  Avhether  arising  from  the  cir- 
cumstances of  life  or  from  the  pursuits  of 
science,  and  art,  and  industry.  When  Ave 
are  Christ's  all  things  become  truly  ours, 
Avhether  "the  world,  or  life,  or  death,  or 
things  present,  or  things  to  come."  There  are 
also  joy-giving  facts,  as  when  Ave  realise  the 
living  Christ  our  Redeemer,  helper,  guide, 
and  friend.  And  there  are  joy-giving  truths, 
Avhich  Ave  reach  in  proportion  as  our  knoAv- 
ledge  of  God  becomes  deepened,  and  increased 
measures  of  His  "  unsearchable  riches  "  are 
revealed.  As  Ave  apprehend  more  and  more 
what  is  the  good,  and  acceptable,  and  per- 
fect A\dll  of  God,  we  are  led  further  into  that 
fulness  of  the  blessing  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ,  Avhich  St.  Paul  describes  when  he 
speaks  of  "  a  height,  and  depth,  and  length, 
and  breadth  "  in  the  love  of  God  that  "passeth 
knoAvledge."  It  is  this  enlightened  confi- 
dence Avhich  imparts  the  peace  of  Christ  even 
in  the  hour  of  sorest  trial  and  sorroAv.  Ex- 
perience of  the  diAane  goodness,  spiritual  in- 
sight and  felloAvship  Avith  the  mind  of  Christ, 
enable  even  the  most  distressed  to  say  Avith 
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IDeace,  if  not  with  triumph,  "I  know  Him 
Avhom  I  have  beh'eved,  and  am  persuaded 
that  He  is  able  to  keep  that  which  I  have 
committed  to  Him  against  that  day."  And 
so  he  can  cast  himself  on  God,  and  wait  with 
sweet  assurance  upon  His  Word,  rejoicing- 
even  in  tribulation. 


FOURTH   SUNDAY. 

ON    REJOICING   WITH   TREMBLING. — II. 

"Eejoice  with  trembling." — Psalm  ii.  11. 

Eead  Isaiah  xii. ;  Revelation  i.  10—20. 

Trembling  may  appear  a  strange  concomi- 
tant of  joy,  but  instead  of  there  being  any 
contradiction,  such  a  mingling  of  awe  with 
our  gladness  is  at  once  a  token  of  its  depth 
and  a  security  for  its  loermanence.  There  is 
indeed  a  certain  trembling  in  all  joy  when 
it  is  very  profound.  When  our  cup  is  fullest 
Ave  are  often  most  conscious  of  a  certain  sad- 
ness. Thus  is  it  that  persons  sometimes 
burst  into  tears  when  surprised  by  sudden 
and  unexpected  gladness.  There  is  a  kind 
of  pain  connected  with  all  our  deepest  emo- 
tions, and  trembling  is  often  the  accompani- 
ment of  our  noblest  achievements  either  in 
thought  or  in  deed.  This  is  more  than  the 
effect  of  reaction.  It  arises  rather  from  the 
consciousness,  more  or  lesr  avowed,  that  there 
is  One  Avho  has  given  us  that  which  makes 
us  glad,  that  it  is  not  our  doing  alone.  There 
is  something  in  such  moments  which  make 
us  "tremble  like  a  guilty  thing  surprised," 
for  we  feel  we  are  in  the  presence  of  Another 
from  Whom  has  come  down  this  "  good  and 
perfect  gift." 

But  there  are  several  reasons  Avhich  make 
this  mingling  of  trembling  Avith  joy  pecu- 
liarly appropriate  in  religion. 

(1.)  It  betokens  reverence.  Flippancy  is 
of  all  characteristics  the  most  ofleusive  Avhen 
dealing  with  the  solemn  mysteries  which 
ever  surround  religious  truths.  The  glib 
assurance  with  Avhich  certain  types  of  cha- 
racter can  chatter  on  matters  into  which 
even  angels  may  pause  to  gaze,  is  surely  a 
sign  of  thoughtlessness  or  ignorance.  No 
one  Avho  reflects  much  on  life,  death,  or 
eternity,  or  who  realises  the  difficulties  Avhich 
Aveigh,  if  not  on  their  own  minds,  yet  on 
the  minds  of  others  Avho  may  be  as  earnest 
as  themselves,  can  indulge  either  in  flip- 
pancy or  cynicism.  This  trembling  of  the 
reverent  spirit  does  not,  hoAvever,  spring 
from  terror,  but  from  a  holy  aAve,  Avhich  is 


akin  to  that  which   leads  the  seraphim  to 
A' eil  their  faces  as  they  adore. 

(2.)  It  is  a  safeguard  against  sin.  "  Stand 
in  aAve  and  sin  not  "  carries  a  Avise  principle 
to  enforce  a  needful  advice.  The  best  pledge 
of  success,  as  it  is  also  the  proper  charac- 
teristic of  healthy  Christianity,  is  the  combi- 
nation of  humility  Avith  hope,  and  of  a  self- 
emptying  fear  with  a  loving  and  grateful 
confidence.  Spasmodic  raptures  are  gene- 
rally folloAved  by  dangerous  reactions.  As 
extreme  nervous  excitabihty  is  the  sign  of 
a  Aveak  physical  life,  no  less  is  it  a  symptom 
of  a  shalloAV  spiritual  life,  rapidly  exhaust- 
ing itself.  The  best  preservatiA^e  against  its 
influence  is  the  calming^  influence  of  great 
reverence  leading  to  watchfulness. 

(3.)  Another  cause  for  mingling  our  joy 
Avith  trembling  lies  in  the  necessary  disci- 
pline AA'hich  must  be  expected  in  Christian 
life.  "  What  son  is  he  Whom  the  Father 
chasten eth  not?"  He  AA'ill  lead  us  nearer 
Himself  if  Ave  truly  seek  it,  but  it  Avill  be 
by  the  same  trying  path  as  all  they  have 
trod  who  through  "much  tribulation "  haA^e 
entered  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  If  Ave 
would  share  the  joy  of  the  Lord  Ave  must 
be  prepared  to  carry  His  cross,  to  drink  of 
the  cup  He  has  drunk,  and  to  be  baptized 
Avith  His  baptism.  The  loftiest  joy  often 
groAvs  only  on  the  ruins  of  Avhat  the  Avorld 
calls  happiness.  We  are  "not  to  think  it 
strange  concerning  the  fiery  trial  that  is  to 
try  us,  as  if  some  strange  thing  happened 
to  us."  Such  trial  is  not  strange,  but  only 
Avhat  Ave  must  expect  if  Ave  are  to  be  edu- 
cated in  obedience,  trust,  and  consecration. 

(4.)  Nevertheless  "  the  fruit  of  the  spirit 
is  love,  joy,  peace."  We  have  each  soma 
form  of  joy  which  is  peculiarly  ours.  Ihe 
Avorld  has  its  joy,  and  society,  business,  in- 
tellect, taste  haA'e  their  joy  also ;  and  there 
is  no  form  of  puve  joy  Avhich  these  can  be- 
stow that  God,  "  Who  gives  us  all  things 
richly  to  enjoy,"  forbids  us  to  possess.  And 
yet  how  fragile  are  thej^  each  and  all,  except 
we  have  that  kind  of  life  Avhich  Avas  in 
Christ,  and  Avhich  links  the  temporary  with 
the  eternal.  The  "good  things"  of  a  life  built 
on  circumstances  are  never  permanent.  He 
alone  that  doeth  the  Avill  of  God  abideth  for 
eA'er. 

"  Rejoice  in  the  Lord  and  be  glad,  ye 
righteous,  and  shout  for  joy,  all  ye  that  are 
upright  in  heart ; "  "  Seinie  the  Lord  Avith 
fear  and  rejoice  Avith  trembling." 


